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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Art. 1.—The Life of Richard Earl Howe, K.G., Admiral of 
the Fleet, and General of Marines. By Sir John Barrow, 
Bart., F.R.S. London. 8vo. 1838. 


HE only biographical account of Lord Howe, which had 
hitherto appeared in a substantive form, is a little volume 
published in 1803, by George Mason. The author seems to 
haye been a caustic old man, who had no peculiar means of in- 
formation, and was not always correct in his statements, but who 
wrote ably and honestly. Nothing relating to the Admiral’s 
private character or opinions had been communicated by any of 
his family or friends in the brief memoirs and sketches which 
found their way into periodical publications ; nor was there any 
record of his many acquirements, great virtues, and moral excel- 
lence as a member of society. ‘No blame,’ says the present 
biographer, ‘ attaches to the writers of such desultory pieces for 
these omissions. They were in the same position as the Israelites 
in Egypt,—unable to make bricks without straw.’ 

The new materials at the disposal of Sir John Barrow con- 
sisted of Earl Howe’s Journal, upwards of 400 letters in his 
hand-writing, and many addressed to him by royal and official 
persons, as well as by his private friends ; and it may be supposed 
that the author’s station and long experience as Secretary to the 
Admiralty have opened for him all our government depositories, 
and qualified him to make excellent use of whatever these or other 
sources afforded him. 

Richard, afterwards Admiral Earl Howe, was the third son of 
Emanuel Scrope, second Viscount Howe, who married the eldest 
daughter of Baron Kielmansegge, Master of the Horse to 

xeorge I., as Elector of Hanover. He was born in 1725. It 
is supposed that he was sent to Eton about the usual age: but it 
is not certain whether he had not previously been at Westminster. 
Either school might be proud to reckon him among its worthies, 
though scholastic education had little part in the formation of his 
mind and character,—for about the age of fourteen he was entered 
as midshipman on board the Severn, one of Commodore Anson’s 
squadron, destined for a secret expedition to the South Seas. 
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2 Life of Admiral Lord Howe. 


After they had passed the Strait le Mair and rounded Cape 
Horn, ‘a tempest dispersed the ships, drove them back to the 
eastward, and reduced them to the greatest distress, by the 
violence-of the storm, the tremendous sea, and the extreme cold 
from the snow and sleet, which continued to fall for several 
days together.” The Severn and the Pearl had suffered so much 
that they were obliged to bear up for Rio Janeiro, ‘ from whence, 
after having refitted the ships, and refreshed the crews, they re- 
turned to England, and thus escaped the perilous disasters de- 
tailed with such painful interest’ in the well-known account of 
this remarkable expedition. 

Young Howe was nothing daunted by this experimental trial. 
Immediately after his return, he is found on board the Burford, 
of 70 guns, one of a fleet destined for the West Indies under 
Sir Chaloner Ogle. The Burford was in a squadron of that 
fleet under the immediate command of Sir Charles Knowles, 
whose first operation was to make an attack on La Guayra. The 
Governor of Caraccas had received intelligence of this intended 
attack in time to provide against it, by erecting new batteries, 
strengthening the garrisons, and obtaining a quantity of ammuni- 
tion from the Dutch Governor of Curacgoa. The attack com- 
menced about noon. Owing to the rocks, the ships could not 
approach within a mile of the town, and it was found impossible 
to land the soldiers. The action, however, continued till about 
eight at night, and the town suffered greatly, the churches being 
entirely destroyed and a great number of houses, But the Bur- 
ford and three other of the largest ships were disabled from con- 
tinuing the attack, and the others so damaged, that the attempt 
miscarried, with the loss of 400 men killed and wounded. Howe's 
captain had his thigh taken off by a chain-shot. The lieutenant 
who succeeded to the command, and who found it necessary to 
withdraw the ship and carry her to Curagoa, was tried by court- 
martial for having so withdrawn her; he was acquitted on the 
evidence of the carpenter, confirmed by the testimony of the sur- 
viving officers, as to the danger of her keeping the sea, in conse- 
quence of the damages she had received in her hull. 

Mr. Howe's behaviour in this unfortunate action met with the 
approval of the commander-in-chief, and he gave him, immediately 

ter, an order to act as lieutenant in one of the ships about to 

roceed to England ; but whatever interest his rank in life might 
e supposed to give him, it had not sufficient weight at home to 
obtain a confirmation of his commission; and, therefore, he 
returned at once to the West Indies, to rejoin his patron. Com- 
modore Knowles soon placed him in a vacancy, as Lieutenant of 
the 
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the Comet bomb. This appointment was confirmed in August, 
1745. Inthat year a fleet under Admiral Vernon was stationed 
in the Downs to watch the movements of the armament which 
had been fitted out at Ostend and Dunkirk to land the Pretender 
in Scotland. Several frigates and sloops were detached to the 
North Seas, and Howe’s name appears as commander of one of 
these sloops. It is inferred that this promotion was made through 
Vernon's interest, with whom it appears that he was a favourite, 
by his being selected to carry up a loyal address from the fleet 
under that admiral's orders. 

Howe’s name is first publicly mentioned in the account of thé 
siege of Fort William. It occurs in the military journal thus :— 

* Tuesday, 18th March.—The Baltimore, Captain ‘Richard Howe, 
went up towards Killmady Barns, in order to protect the landing of 
our men. They fired several shot and threw some cohorn shells, and 
set one hovel on fire, but could not attempt landing; for the rebels were 
entrenched by a hollow read or rill, and in great numbers. The Balti- 
more’s guns, being only four-pounders, had no effect on the stone-walls 
of these barns, which the rebels had before loop-holed. We brought 
our people back without any damage. Soon afterwards he joined the 
Greyhound frigate, Captain Noel, and was severely wounded in tne 
head, in an action with two large French ships, in a place called Loch 
Nony, in Mordant.’ 

Previous to this action, he found on his arrival in England 
that he had been made captain, and appointed to the Triton, 
with orders to receive treasure at Lisbon and bring it to Eng- 
land ; meeting, however, in the Tagus with the Rippon, destined 
for the coast of Guinea, whose captain, Holborne, was unwell, 
they agreed to exchange ships. This being approved, Howé 
received his commission for the Rippon in September, 1747, ran 
down the coast as was then re and proceeded to cross the 
Atlantic for the Leeward Islands. Rear Admiral Knowles was 
then commanding a squadron on the Jamaica station; as soon as 
he heard that Howe was at Barbadoes, he wrote to the Admiralt 
thus :—‘ If their lordships would indulge me with Captain Howe's 
coming from the Leeward Islands, down here, as he is a pupil of 
my own, and equally desirous of being with me, I shall esteem it 
a favour.’ Permission was granted, and he arrived at Jamaica 
just too late for the action with the Spanish fleet off the Havan- 
nah, on the 2nd of October, 1748. In that action, the Cornwall, 
bearing the admiral’s flag, suffered so much that it was thought 
expedient to send her home in the spring. Howe was appointed 
her captain, and returned to England in her, intelligence having 
arrived that the peace of Aix la Chapelle had been signed. 

‘ The calm and tranquil life,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘ which a 

Be sailor 
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sailor is generally compelled to live on shore, compared with his 
active and unremitting employment afloat, ill accords with that 
constant wear and tear both of body and mind, which the com- 
mand and the various duties of a ship of war require, to say no- 
thing of the anxious and ardent desire of distinction with which 
every lover of his profession is embued.’ Howe seems to have 
felt the languor arising from inactivity, and the peace offered but 
little prospect of acquiring either fame or fortune, ‘ yet, while 
the pendant is over head, there is always an opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge in the profession, and also of being in the way 
of anything that may turn up.’ In 1751 he obtained a commis- 
sion for the Glory of 44 guns, and was sent to run down the coast 
of Africa, visit the settlements there, for the support of which, 
Parliament had that year granted 10,000/., and to protect the 
traders. The merchants of Cape Coast Castle complained of 
wrongs from General Van Voorst, the Dutch Governor of Elmina. 
Howe anchored close under the Dutch fortress, and demanded 
immediate satisfaction for the injury done to the English merchants, 
and the restitution also of some free negroes who had been put 
in prison. Van Voorst hesitated to comply, but Howe gave him 
distinctly to understand, that although the two nations were at 
peace, he felt himse!f authorised to prevent any communication 
of Dutch ships with the fort till the demands should be complied 
with. This was holding the right tone, redress was accordingly 
obtained, and all differences adjusted. On his return home at 
the close of the year, he was appointed to the honorary command 
of the Mary yacht, which he soon left, on being commissioned 
to the Dolphin frigate, for he was desirous of more active em- 
ployment. In this frigate he was employed about two years in 
protecting the trade in the Straits of Gibraltar, and along the 
coasts of France, Spain, and Barbary, in the Mediterranean. 

Hitherto Howe had been employed in the ordinary course of 
service, and no opportunity had occurred for distinguishing him- 
self, though that service had sometimes been sufficiently severe. 

* He had the good fortune, however, to reach the highest step of rank, 
short of a flag officer, about the twentieth year of his age, and the sixth 
of his servitude. But such rapid advancement does not appear, in his 
case, to have been the result of any undue influence, either from party 
or family connexions; in those days such early promotion was not 
unusual, and numerous instances might be quoted, even of a much later 
date, of youths having risen to the rank of captain at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. That abuse, for such it certainly was, has long ceased to 
exisi, and no such untimely progress can by possibility be made in our 
days. A youth, who now enters the naval profession, must serve six 
years in one or more of his Majesty’s ships, and must have completed 
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his nineteenth year of age, before he can be examined even, as to his 
qualifications to render him eligible for the commission of lieutenant ; 
he must serve two years more in a sea-going ship, to qualify for the com- 
mission of commander ; and one year, for that of captain. So that the 
very earliest period, supposing not a day to be lost, at which a naval 
officer can now arrive at the rank of captain, is, when he has completed 
the age of twenty-two; and he may deem himself fortunate, if he ac- 
quires that rank by the time he is thirty; many indeed are they who 
never attain it atall.’*—pp. 19, 20. 


Returning to England in 1754, he was not long unemployed. 
The French were preparing a powerful armament; and it was 
not doubted that their preparations were designed for supporting 
and extending their encroachments upon the British possessions 
in America. The French then entertained as little doubt of 
outwitting the English in diplomacy, as our soldiers and sailors 
have learned to feel of beating them in battle. Lord Albe- 
marle, our ambassador at Paris, died suddenly about this time. 
Herace Walpole says his mistress had sold him to the French 
court. The secrets of any statesman, however honourably he 
may act according to his own, sense of honour, may be pre- 
sumed to be for sale, if he is under the influence either of a 
mistress or of a father-confessor. The old debauchée is likely to 
be cajoled by one, the devotee by the other. Horace Walpole’s 
opinion is worth more than his testimony, for no man was ever 
more deliberately a libeller; but what he asserts in this case was 
generally believed at Paris. In the ‘ Mémoires Secrets,’ published 
in continuation of Bachaumont’s Journal, (a compilation equally 
disgraceful to the compiler and to the public for which he catered, ) 
it is said, on occasion of the Comte d’ Herouville’s death, in 1782, 
that he had been talked of for the ministry under Louis XV., 
and would panes have attained it had it not been for son mariage 
trop Il avoit épousé la fameuse Lolotte, maitresse du 
Comte — ’ Albemarle, ! Ambassadeur d Angleterre ; laquelle servait 
a espion au ministere de France auprés de son amant, et a touché 
en conséquence jusqua sa mort une pension de la cour de 12,000 
livres. But if the French court purchased, as he reports, and, as 
is sufficiently probable, the instructions of our ambassador, they 
could have learned from theia nothing to favilitate their own 
schemes of aggression—nothing but what they knew before ; for 
the policy of [ngland, defective as it might be on other points, 
had this great and paramount advantage, that it was open, honest, 
and straightforward. 





* Such is the effect of the long list of captains, amounting in 1837 to about 760, 
instead of 284, the number in 1750; and of admirals in the former year, 136, in the 
place of 181 in the latter. 
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The king’s message, declaring that it was necessary to aug- 
ment the forces by sea and land, was received with true English 
feeling, both by the Parliament and by the nation. A million 
was granted to be raised by lottery, and so eager were the people 
to lend their money to the government, that instead of one mil- 
lion, 3,880,000/. were immediately subscribed. The French 
continued to declare, even to M. de Mirepoix, their minister 
here, that no hostility was intended, nor even the slightest in- 
fringement of the treaty. But the preparations at Brest, 
Rochefort, and other ports, could not be kept secret; they were 
too notorious for this to be attempted, and the English govern- 
ment received certain information of the objects for which they 
were designed from General Wall, an Irish officer and statesman 
in the service of Spain, who had been ambassador for Spain in 
England, and having a clear view of the interests of his adopted 
country, was opposed to the French party in her councils. The 
Duce de Mirepoix began to suspect that he had not been fairly 
dealt with by his own government; and when the English mi- 
nistry produced proofs of that insincerity and doubledealing in 
which he had been made to bear a part, he went to France, and 
upbraided the cabinet of Versailles for having employed him as 
their tool. They referred him to the king, and the king, pursuing 
the consistent system of Gallic perfidy, sent him back to London, 
with fresh assurances of the most pacific intentions. But dis- 
simulation could be carried no further now. And M. de Mire- 
poix had scarcely obtained an audience to deliver the false pro- 
fessions with which he had anew been charged, when certain in- 
telligence arrived that the French armament was ready to sail. 
Immediately a squadron was equipped under Admiral Bos- 
cawen. The equipment was carried on with such despatch, 
that a French 74, which had been taken in the preceding war, 
was cleaned and sheathed at Portsmouth in eight héurs and 
three quarters, by torch and candle-light. He sailed in April, 
1755, from Plymouth with eleven sail of the line, and one 
frigate, and with two regiments on board. No secret was made 
that they had orders to attack the French ships wherever they 
should find them. Upon this the Duc de Mirepoix declared 
that his master would consider the first gun fired at sea in a 
hostile manner as a declaration of war. A threat like this was 
not required for rousing the spirit of the nation. Not only was 
the press for seamen carried on in all parts of Great Britain, and 
of Ireland also, with extraordinary vigilance, but in aid of the 
King’s bounty, bounties were offered by almost all the consider- 
able towns in England to those who would voluntarily enlist 
either as sailors or soldiers. Boscawen was reinforced with six 
sail 
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sail of the line, and a frigate under Admiral Holbourne, In this 
fleet Captain Howe had the command of the Dunkirk. The 
French fleet under Admiral Bois de la Motte had put to sea 
unperceived, but Boscawen reached the banks of Newfoundland 
before them, and took a position off Cape Race, the southernmost 
point of that island, as the most likely place to hear of or intercept 
them, not doubting that their destination was the St. Lawrence. 
The French admiral is supposed to have learned Boscawen’s 
position; he divided his squadron into two parts; one passed 
through the Straits of Belleisle, a most dangerous navigation, 
which was never known to have been attempted before by ships 
of the line ; the other gained the St. Lawrence by the usual pas- 
sage round Newfoundland, and escaped the British fleet, owing 
to the fogs that prevail there and more especially in the spring. 
In one of those fogs the British ships had been dispersed, and 
when it cleared away, the Dunkirk and Defiance found them- 
selves not only separated from their own squadron, but very near 
two of the French ships, the Alcide and the Lys. The British 
were of 60 guns each; the Alcide was of 64, and 480 men; 
the Lys was pierced for the same number of guns, but being 
armed en flute, mounted only 22, and had eight companies of 
soldiers on board. There had been no declaration of war on 
either side ; Howe, therefore, had a critical part to perform, but 
his good sense and English spirit led him at once to the right 
course. Under a press of sail he came alongside the sternmost 
ship, which was the Alcide, hailed the captain in the usual 
manner, and requested he would proceed with him to the British 
admiral, who was then in sight at the distance of about six miles, 
M. Hocquart, the captain, asked in reply whether it was peace 
or war? Howe repeated his request that he would accompany 
him to the admiral, so to prevent any order that he might other- 
wise receive by signal, to fire into him for not having brought to 
when pursued, which signal he should be bound to obey. During 
this parley the signal was actually thrown out from the flag-ship 
to engage. 

The log of the Dunkirk, in the usual laconic style, thus relates 
the action: ‘ Being got up with the sternmost of the Alcide 
of 64 guns, a little before noon, and the captain refusing to 
shorten sail, engaged with (the signal having been made by the 
vice-admiral) and brought the ship to. Men killed in the action, 
7; rendered unserviceable from wounds, 5; wounded in a lesser 
degree, 20.’ A smart action, Sir John Barrow calls it. By 
Charnock’s account, it would seem to have been a severe one, 
‘the enemy making,’ he says, ‘a very brave and resolute de- 
fence, and not surrendering till after a contest of — five 

ours’ 
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hours’ continuance.’ The French loss in killed and wounded 
is stated at 130. Both their ships were taken. Smollett notices 
the skill and intrepidity with which Howe behaved in this action. 
Boscawen leaving Holbourne with a few ships to blockade Louis- 
burg, returned to England with the prizes, the money taken in 
them amounting to about 8,000/., and 1,500 prisoners, among 
whom were several officers of distinction. 

Upon this act of hostility, the French ambassador, M. de 
Mirepoix, departed without taking leave. George II. was then 
at Hanover, whither the Abbé de Bussy, formerly resident at 
the British court, had been sent to him ‘ with the civilest mes- 
sage that the French had hitherto vouchsafed to dictate.’ Two 
days after he had delivered it a courier was despatched in haste 
to prevent it, and to recall him, upon the notice of our capture of 
the two French ships. ‘They had meditated the war,’ says 
Horace Walpole, ‘ we began it. They affected to call us pirates ; 
their king was made to say, Je ne pardonnerai pas les pirateries 
de cette insolente nation. But the insults of the French had 
unwisely outstripped their increasing power.’ 

Thus commenced the seven years’ war,—contrary to the ex- 
pectation of France, and not less contrary, it was said, to that of 
some of our own ministry. Yet the French government knew 
that its measures must provoke hostilities, and the English, that if 
its orders were properly obeyed, they must be brought on. That 
the French intended war at their own time was certain. Their 
attempts in America ‘ were daily more open, more avowed, more 
alarming ; indeed, extended to nothing less than by erecting a 
chain of garrisons from Canada to the mouth of the Mississippi, to 
back all our settlements, cut off our communications with the 
Indians west of that river, and inclose and starve our universal 
plantations and trade ; it would not be necessary to invade them, 
they would fall of course.’* But the policy of France was to 
carry on this scheme of aggression as long as possible under the 
cover of peace; and even when the blow had been struck by 
Howe, in obedience to Boscawen’s signal, and followed up by 
an order for stopping all French ships, and bringing them into 
British ports, the French, loudly as they complained, were so 
desirous of delaying the war till a more convenient season, that 
they did not even attempt reprisals upon our shipping. Before 
the close of the year, three hundred of their merchant ships, and 
8000 of their seamen were brought in; and while our ships paid 
no more than the common insurance, theirs were insured at the 
rate of thirty per cent. This occasioned considerable distress in 





* Horace Walpole, 
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France; and not a little discontent, and the English government 
acquired respect in the eyes of Europe for the decision and 
vigour which it had manifested on this occasion. 

The French represented Boscawen’s attack, and the subsequent 
seizure of their ships before any declaration of war, as a breach 
of faith and of the law of nations. They endeavoured to engage 
the Spaniards and the Dutch in an alliance with them against 
Great Britain: and when one of their squadron had taken a ship 
of war going to Carolina with the governor on board, as soon as 
the court was informed of the ship’s being brought into Nantes, 
they set the governor at liberty, and shortly afterwards released 
both the ship and crew, thus contrasting their own conduct with 
that of the English. This was good policy; and when they in- 
veighed against the seizure of their vessels as acts of piracy, some 
neutral powers seemed to consider it in the same point of view. 
‘It was certainly,’ says Smollett, ‘high time to check the inso- 
lence of the French by force of arms ; and surely this might have 
been as effectually and expeditiously exerted under the usual 
sanction of a formal* declaration, the omission of which exposed 
the administration to the censure of our neighbours, and fixed 
the imputation of fraud and freebooting at the beginning of the 
war. 

The historian seems here not to distinguish between the first 
act of hostility and the subsequent capture of the merchant ships. 
The former was contingent upon the proceedings of the French, 
and therefore there could be no declaration of war before that 
which was made from the mouth of the cannon. The object 
of the French armament was not doubtful, it was not even con- 
cealed ; and in endeavouring to frustrate that object by force of 
arms, the English were justified not only by the law of nations, 
but by the common sense and common feeling of mankind. It 
may fairly be supposed that the English government, after it had 
thus actually commenced war, thought no declaration necessary. 
But though the capture of the merchant ships was in the ordi- 
nary course, and would have followed as such and been so con- 





‘The ministry was said to have ae the ceremony of denouncing war from 
political considerations, supposing that should the French be provoked into the first 
declaration of this kind, the powers of Europe would consider his most Christian 
Majesty as the aggressor, and Great Britain would reap all the fruits of the de- 
fensive alliances in which she had engaged. But bye could be more weak and 
frivolous than such a conjecture, The aggressor is he who first violates the peace ; 
and tr J pally wi will interpret the aggression according to his own interest and con- 





"The question appears to have been thus first mooted, and it is curious to observe 
how it was regarded at the time. In our own days it led to Buonaparte’s detention 
of the English travellers, an act in which the perfidy and the cruelty of his charac- 
ter were both manifested. : 
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sidered if the form of declaring war had been observed, the 
neglect of that form gave the French a moral advantage by making 
it appear a question, not between the two governments, but be- 
tween England and the individuals upon whom the loss fell. 
The same plain sense of right and wrong by which Boscawen 
was justified in the eyes of Europe for attacking an armed oppo- 
nent, condemned the seizure of merchant ships, merchant sailors, 
and private property. Smollett’s condemnation of the measure 
was founded upon his view of the law of nations; but the public 
opinion, as far as it agreed with him, (which it appears to have 
done to a considerable extent,) rested upon the natural sense of 
justice ; for however much privateering has at different times been 
encouraged by all maritime powers, there must ever be a feeling 
which regards this predatory warfare in the same light as the 
plunder of villages—an extension of the evils of war without any 
tendency to bring about its termination. The British govern- 
ment showed some respect to this feeling. ‘The ships so seized 
were not sold-as prizes for the benefit of the captors, but seques- 
tered with all their cargoes and effects, in order to be restored to 
their right owners in case the disputes between the two nations 
could be adjusted without an open war. 

In this war Captain Howe raised for himself a name that led 
uninterruptedly and rapidly to the highest honours of the profes- 
sion. In the early part of 1756, he was chiefly employed in the 
Channel service, and took some valuable prizes returning from 
the West Indies. In the summer, when the French were making 
great preparations for invading Guernsey and Jersey, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a squadron for the protection of those 
islands. His instructions were, after convoying four transports 
there with troops, to take possession of Chaussé and its islands, 
on which an Irish brigade in the service of France was stationed ; 
to disturb the intercourse of the enemy between their northern 
and western provinces; to harass the coast wherever it should be 
practicable, and to capture and destroy their coasting trade. This 
service was performed with characteristic promptitude. The 
commandant at Chaussé surrendered the fort on the first sum- 
mons, being permitted to return with military honours to Gran- 
ville. Howe, however, finding that much time and many men 
would be required for putting the works into a proper state of 
defence, and at least 500 troops to garrison them, besides a very 
heavy expense, blew up the works. The blow thus opportunely 
struck made the French abandon their designs on the Channel 
Islands, and withdraw their troops toward Brest and the ports 
lower down on the coast: and Howe having ascertained this, left 
a part of his squadron to annoy their trade, and returned to 
: Plymouth 
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Elyaeath in the Dunkirk, towards the end of the year, to 
rent. 

This expedition, Sir John Barrow says, encouraged the minis- 
try to extend the plan of operations against the ports and towns 
on the French coast. Mr, Pitt had recently been called to the 
ministry. He possessed the confidence of the nation in as extra- 
ordinary a degree as his son after him, and under his administra- 
tion the government began to give symptoms, if not of more 
wisdom, of more yigour, The loss of Minorca in the preceding 
year under circumstances which led to the trial and execution of 
Admiral Byng, the critical situation of our ally the King of 
Prussia, and the reverses in Hanover, made it necessary to take 
some bold measures for retrieving the credit both of our arms and 
councils, A threat of invasion had produced some degree of 
alarm in the nation; and Mr, Pitt, concluding that the enemy's 
coast might be no better provided than our own, determined to 
invert the system of fear, and to carry the war, while they me- 
naced us, into their own quarters. Pitt had been persuaded by 
a young Scotch adventurer that Rochefort might easily be sur- 
prised, Nothing could be more vague and unsatisfactory than 
this person’s information; but ‘ Pitt was a minister to execute 
daringly ; there wanted some men of deeper cast to deliberate 
wisely ;’ ‘ and of late years,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ we had dealt 
exceeding scantily in intelligence.’ The expedition was pro- 
posed to the cabinet and determined on with little or no oppo- 
sition to what was perceived to be a favourite plan of Mr. Pitt's. 
‘Objections to .a genius,’ Horace Walpole observes, ‘are but 
spurs, The minister would not lose time in taking advice—the 
secret might evaporate, and its fairest chances for success lay in 
the improbability that the French should suspect an attempt on 
one of the most important and strongest towns in France.’ The 
command was offered to Lord George Sackville; he being too 
sagacious not to perceive that the scheme was impracticable, ex- 
cused himself on the plea of the Duke of Cumberland’s dislike 
to him. General Conway was then proposed; the king said he 
was too young, and insisted on joining Sir John Mordaunt with 
him. These generals were summoned to town from the camp 
in Dorsetshire; they were to have ten old battalions,a strong 
fleet was to be ready in a fortnight to convoy them, and they were 
to attempt Rochefort, or any other place on the coast to which 
they might find an opening. 

This expedition is remarkable for having been the first of Mr, 
Pitt's military.measures ; for the persons engaged in it, whose 
names afterwards became celebrated ; for the distinguished part 
borne in it by Captain Howe; and for the extraordinary yaaaree? 
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which it excited in the public. ‘On the operations of this fleet,’ 
said one writer, ‘the last hope of this unfortunate nation seemed 
to be fixed.’ ‘ The dignity of the plan,’ said another, ‘laid by a 
ministry in vogue,—the great opinion of the chief commander,— 
and the immensity of the armament, to the supply of which the 
ordnance stores were almost exhausted,—made every true Briton 
rejoice.’. But both Mordaunt and Conway saw the difficulties, 
and the ignorance of those who foresaw none. Mordaunt had 
lost, from ill health, that ‘ sort of alacrity in daring by which he 
had formerly been distinguished.’ Moreover, Horace Walpole 
says, ‘ he affected not Mr. Pitt; and, from not loving the pro- 
jector, was more careless than he should have been of the success 
of the project—presuming that if it should appear impracticable, 
the original mover would bear the blame.’ ‘ Conway, who could 
not help foreseeing that from the superiority of his talents to 
those of Mordaunt, the good conduct of the expedition would be 
expected from him, asked if they would venture ten of our best 
battalions on so rash a hazard, and whether, if they should perish, it 
would not draw the French hither, where we had few other veteran 
troops? He asked also if the height of the ramparts which were 
to be scaled was known? Ligonier, who was present, replied, 
no; but they were never above twenty-five feet, and they should 
have ladders high enough. Pitt said, in case they failed, they 
might go to Bourdeaux. Lord Anson informed him how far that 
city lay up the river ;—and it was information, for he knew not. 
Was it probable, Conway asked, that a place of that high import- 
ance should be neglected ? And he showed them the contradic- 
tions in their own reasoning ; for they pretended that it was a 
measure calculated to disembarrass the duke by drawing off the 
troops of France to its own coast; and yet all the hope of the 
enterprise depended on the French being taken unprepared. 
Pitt was too sanguine to desist for a little confutation ; the in- 
structions were drawn, the transports prepared.’ The generals, 
when their representations against the plan failed, demanded 
specific orders: not obtaining these, they drew up queries, 
‘ hoping, that if the ministry could not answer them, they should 
be justified in not performing what they foresaw was impracti- 
cable. But neither in this did they receive satisfaction.’ 

The fleet under Sir Edward Hawke consisted of sixteen sail 
of the line, two frigates, five sloops, two bombs, two fire-ships, 
and a number of transports, having on board about seven thou- 
sand troops. The expedition was detained by those impediments 
which commonly arise, says Charnock, when two distinct autho- 
rities are employed to effect one end and purpose. In this opi- 
nion—that a conjoint expedition is rarely well conducted—both 
Howe 
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Howe and Nelson are known to have concurred. But the 
failure in this case was not owing to any want of co-operation : 
the cause of failure was in the design itself: the ablest of our 
naval biographers has said of this expedition, that if it brought no 
increase of reputation to the commanders, still less did it justify 
the wisdom of those who planned it.* Smollett says that Europe 
beheld the preparations with astonishment ; that the destination 
of the armament was kept in the most profound secrecy, and filled 
France with very-serious alarms; that the troops were eager to 
signalise themselves; but that the superstitious drew unfavour- 
able presages from the dilatoriness of the embarkation. In fact, 
so many months elapsed before the expedition sailed, that the 
enemy discovered its object, and that part of the French coast 
was accordingly weil prepared for it. 

The measure had been settled in July, but it was the 8th of 
September before the fleet sailed from Spithead. A detach- 
ment from it under Admiral Knowles was ordered to proceed 
with the transports to Basque Roads, and endeavour to get pos- 
session of the Isle of Aix, as the prelude to an attempt on Roche- 
fort. In this fleet Howe commanded the Magnanime, one of 
the finest and most favourite shiyis in the class of 74's. The fleet 
appeared before the Isle of Oleron, on the 20th ; but it was the 
25rd before they got in. Two French ships of the line that 
were at anchor off the Isle of Aix, on seeing the British squadron 
under weigh, slipped their cables and ran into the Charente. 

* About the middle of the day, as the ships approached the island, the 
batteries opened their fire of shot and shells. The Magnanime had 
been ordered to Jead, and Captain Howe stood on direct for the fort, 
with that steady resolution that never forsook him, reserving his fire 
until he advanced within forty yards of the fort, when he brought up 
with a spring on his cable, and opened so tremendous and well-directed 
a fire, that in about half an hour the enemy were completely driven from 
their guns and surrendered. In the fort were mounted twenty-eight 
pieces of cannon, and eight large mortars; and on the tower were two 
handsome and highly-finished brass twelve-pounders, which Sir John 
Mordaunt presented to Captain Howe, in testimony of his steady bravery 
and brilliant service on that day, requesting him to place them as a 
trophy, and, at the same time, an useful ornament to the Maguanime’s 
quarter-deck.’—pp. 31, 32. 

Hawke then directed Rear-Admiral Broderick and other 
officers to sound and reconnoitre the shore of the main, and make 
their report to him, in order to secure a safe landing. After 
maturely considering it, he was of opinion that the troops might 
land. Conway proposed that they should make themselves 





* Locker’s Memoirs of Celebrated Naval Commanders, 
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masters of Fouras, a little fort on the shore: when well esta- 
blished, they might examine what farther damage could be done 
to the enemy. Much time was wasted in discussing this pro- 
posal. Mordaunt seemed incapable of forming any opinion, and 
said he was ready to take any officer’s advice. A council of war 
was called. It appeared that Basque Roads, the country, and 
the state of the enemy’s troops and garrison, were entirely un+ 
known to them. This only had béen ascertained, that no mati- 
of-war could lie'within two miles of the landing, to assist it or to 
secure a retreat ; that if the wind came to the west, as usual at 
that season, all communication with the fleet would be cut off—a 
danger against which they had been expressly instructed to 
guard ;—that there were sand-hills on the shore equivalent to an 
intrenchment, from behind which a small body might prevent a 
descent of two thousand men, the most which the boats could 
contain at a time ; that more troops than were sufficient to oppose 
a landing had been seen by the captain who reconnoitred the 
coast; and, to crown all, that they had not brought artillery 
sufficient for a regular attack. 

Horace Walpole, who has given a fuller account than any 
other historian of the expedition, describes the personal characters 
of the commanders as having greatly influenced the proceedings ; 
and this he did with the more satisfaction, he said, ‘ as their fault 
flowed from no want of courage ; on the contrary, they possessed 
among them most of the various shades of that qualification.’ 
Conway was one of his most intimate friends. Of him, he says, 
‘ Cold in his deportment, and with a dignity of soul that kept him 
too much above familiarity, he missed that affection from his 
brother officers which his unsullied virtues and humanity de- 
served; for he wanied the extrinsic of merit. Added to these 
little failings, he had a natural indecision in his temper, weighing 
with too much minuteness, and too much fluctuation, whatever 
depended on his own judgment.’ Cornwallis was a man of a 
very different complexion ; as cool as Conway, and as brave, he 
was indifferent to everything but to being in the right: he held 
fame cheap, and smiled at reproach. General Howard was one 
of those sort of characters who are only to be distinguished by 
having no peculiarity of character. Under these was Wolfe—‘a 
young officer who had contracted reputation from his intelligence 
and discipline, and from the perfection to which he had brought 
his own regiment. The world could not expect more from him 
than he thought himself capable of performing. He looked on 
danger as the favourable moment that would call forth his 
talents. Hawke, continues Walpole, was*‘a man of steady 
Courage, of fair appearance, and who even did ea 
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kind of sense; but he was really weak, and childishly abandoned 
to the guidance of a Scotch secretary. The next was Knowles, a 
vain man, of more parade than real bravery. Howe, brother of 
the lord of that name, was the third on the naval list. He was 
undaunted as a rock, and as silent—the characteristics of his 
whole race. He and Wolfe soon contracted a friendship like the 
union of a cannon and gunpowder.’ 

The opinion expressed of Wolfe in this remarkable passage 
exhibits Horace Walpole’s censorious disposition more truly than 
it characterises that thoughtful and high-minded soldier. It so 
happens that, upon the very point for which he is there invidiously 
noticed, he has stated his own feelings in a letter to his mother. 
The extract will be read with interest, net only on that account, 
but for the presentiment with which it concludes :— 

* The officers in the army in general,’ says he, ‘ are persons of so little 
application to business, and have been so ill educated, that it must not 
surprise you to hear that a man of common industry is in repute amongst 
’em. I reckon it as a very great misfortune to the country that I, your 
son, who have, I know, but a very moderate capacity, and a certain 
degree of diligence a little above the ordinary run, should be thought, as 
I generally am, one of the best officers of my rank in the service. I am 
not at all vain of the distinction. The comparison would do a man of 
genius very little honour, and does not illustrate me by any means; and 
the consequence will be very fatal to me in the end; for as I rise in 
rank, people will expect some considerable performances, and I shall be 
induced, in support of an ill-got reputation, to be lavish of my life, and 

hall probably meet that fate which is the ordinary effect of such @ 
conduct.’— Wolfe's MSS, 

Both land and sea officers concurred in thinking it imprac- 
ticable to surprise Rochefort, and they would at once have 
returned to England if Conway had not persuaded them that it 
was necessary to do something before they returned. In this they 
all agreed except Cornwallis, who had seen no attainable object, 
or none worth attaining, from the beginning to the end of the 
plan; yet rather than stand alone in a vote for retreating, he 
was induced to acquiesce. What then should they do? Conway 
again proposed an attack on Fouras, as they might at least hope 
from thence to burn the ships and the magazines on the Charente. 
Nobody approved that scheme; yet after three or four days had 
been wasted in discussion, his importunity prevailed, and all the 
generals, to show that want of spirit had not operated in their 
councils, resolved to be present. The first division embarked ; 
but it was moonlight,—the night was clear, and the wind turned 
against them. Walpole says, Howe himself told them it was 
not safe at that time; and Wolfe pronounced it would be bloody 
work, They were therefore ordered back from the bose. 
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Conway persisted for an attempt on, Fouras, and Mordannt offered 
to undertake it if he would take the’ advice’ Wholly ‘on ‘hunsetf. 
Both shrunk from the responsibility. Conway at last said, if the 
neral would call Wolfe and any other man, he would abi e by 
thet opinion, whether they advised him to advise the attack’ or {o 
desist from proposing it. In truth, says Walpole, it was a contest 
to, be biged rather than blamed; both saw the rashness of the 
projects in which they were willing to sacrifice themselves and 
lad soldiers. Mordaunt, from, esteem of Conway's abilities, 
oped to be excused, if he executed what the latter advised, and 
the latter was too happy in not being commanding officer to take 
that charge on, himself in a hopeless bravado. At length the 
rere to be determined by the opinions of Cornwa he Pac 
oward; they concurred with the general, and Conway th 
submitted, but desired they would observe that he scnineie 
agningt his, own judgment. It was then determined to return, 
Hawke having repeatedly pressed the generals. to come to some 
decision, as he could not venture at that season to keep the great 
ships much longer at sea. Wolfe and Howe had borne the dila- 
toriness of the chief commanders with indignation ; yet seeing the 
minute lost, they made no objection to a retreat. : 
_ Wolfe’s lettet to his father, dated Rode de’ Barques, 30th 
September, 1757, says, ‘ By the Viper sloop I have the dis- 
Remar to inform you that our operations here are at an end. 
e lost the lucky moment in war, and were not able to recoyer 
it. The whole of this expedition has not cost the ‘nation tep 
men, nor has any man been able to distinguish himself in, the 
service of his country except Mr. Howe, who was an example to 
us all.’ In a subsequent letter (17th October, 1757), he says, 
‘As to the expedition, it has been conducted so ill that T aim 
ashamed. to have been of the party. The public could not do 
better than to dismiss six or eight of us from their service: no 
zeal, no ardour, no care or concern for the good and honour of 
our country. A general outcry was of course raised upon the 
failure of an expedition from which so much had been expected ; 
but, to the credit of the ministers, they made no attempt to divert 
public attention from the errors of the plan by casting reproach 
upon the commanders. Mr. Pitt even ‘ prevented the city from 
addressing against it.’ Walpole says, he me took the more sensible 
though not. less severe style of punishing the miscarriage, by 
raising Wolfe at once oyer the heads of a great number of officers 
Wolfe himself says of this in one of his letters (21st October, 
1757), ‘The king has been pleased to give me the rank of 
colonel, which at, this time is more to be prized than ‘ai any other, 
because it carries with it.a fayourable appearance as to my conduct 
; upon 
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upon this late expedition, and an acceptance of my good inten- 
tions.” 


’ Disheartening as the result of this expedition was, and though 
it had cast a general gloom over the nation, it’ rather provoKed 
the spirit of the Government than depressed it. Certain intelli- 
gence had been received that preparations on a great scale for 
invading Jersey and Guernsey were making at St. Maloes. Mr. 
Pitt's were upon a greater scale, and more in earnest. This too 
was a conjoint expedition. The land force consisted of about 
13,000 men, under Charles Duke of Marlborough. Horace 
Walpole significantly observes, that the French were not to be 
conquered by every Duke of Marlborough. Howe, he says, 
was destined to lead the fleet, and upon this Hawke struck his 
flag, but being persuaded to resume it, accompanied Lord Anson, 
who took the command himself. A fleet of seventeen sail of the 
line and several frigates sailed under Anson to blockade Brest, 
where it was understood that a naval armament of considerable 
force was in a forward state. On the same day, the Ist of June, 
‘a day destined in future times to be propitious to his name,’ 
Howe also put to sea with a squadron consisting of the Essex, 
64, four 50-gun ships, nine frigates, eleven sloops, bombs, and 
fire-ships, thirty store-ships, cutters, and tenders, and an hundred 
sail of transports. He left his favourite ship, the Magnanime, 
on this occasion, and hoisted his broad pendant in the Essex, as 
better adapted for the shallow water on the coast of France. 
The Duke and his staff were on board the Essex. Lord George 
Sackville was second in command, ‘an officer of experience and 
reputation, who had in the civil departments of government. ex- 
hibited proofs of extraordinary genius, and uncommon application.’ 
According to Walpole, Marlborough and his troops remarked 
that he was ‘not among the first to court danger, and Howe had 
conceived and expressed strong aversion to him. _They agreed 
so ill, that one day Lord George putting several questions to Mr. 
Howe, and receiving no answer, said, “‘ Mr. Howe, don't you hear 
me?. I have asked you several questions.” Howe replied, « I 
don’t love questions.””’ This should not be taken for more than 
it is worth. Lord George Sackville was not a man to ask imper- 
tinent or frivolous questions, nor was Howe one to return an 
uncivil and offensive answer. 

The weather was tempestuous, and it was not till the morning 
of the 6th that they came to anchor in Concale Bay, The trans- 
ports were then ordered to stand in under the protection of three 
frigates against a battery which might impede their landing. Into 
one of these frigates, the Success, Howe shifted his pendant, that 
he might approach nearer the shore than he could do in the Essex. 
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The battery was soon silenced, and ten companies of grenadiers 
under General Mostyn landed without further opposition, some 
French companies having hastily retreated before a superior force. 
The village of Concale was presently deserted ; it was plundered 
by a small party of soldiers and sailors; and the Marquis Landal, 
‘a highly ble man, who was intendant of the coast and 
colonel of militia, was shot without compunction, because, being 
unwilling to give up his castle without some show of resistance to 
save his honour, he refused to surrender.* Next morning, leav- 
ing a brigade in the village, the army marched in two columns 
towards St. Maloes, and encamped little more than a mile from 
the town. At night a party made their way close under the walls 
to the harbour, where they found a 50-gun ship, two 36-gun 
frigates, some twenty privateers, and seventy or eighty merchant 
ships. To these they set fire, being provided with combustibles 
for that purpose ; they burnt the naval magazines also: the gar- 
rison made not the slightest attempt to oppose them, and the 
flames continued to rage the whole night. Preparations were 
now made for laying siege to the town; but the commanders, says 
Walpole, seemed despatched to discover the coast of France, rather 
than to master it, so scanty was their intelligence. The Duke 
learnt that a large force was collected to cut off his retreat, that the 
siege would take up a month, and that the army. was not provided 
for such an undertaking. He therefore wisely ordered the troops 
to strike their tents, and they were re-embarked in time. 

Prince Ferdinand’s repeated declarations that these expeditions 
had answered the one great object for which they were designed, 
—to wit, that of dividing the attention of the French troops,— 
were the best evidence that could be offered in vindication of the 
minister’s plans. Such enterprises, however, were conformable 
te his character and his general views. Horace Walpole says of 
him at this time, ‘ He had said to the Duke of Devonshire a year 
before, “‘ My Lord, I am sure I can save this country and nobody 

. else. can.” It were ingratitude to him to say that he did not 
give such a reverberation to our stagnating councils as exceedingly 
altered the appearance of our fortunes. He warded off the evil 
hour that seemed approaching ; he infused vigour into our armies ; 
he taught the nation to speak again, as England used to speak to 

* The act still worse than Sir John Barrow has represented it, in an 


account published by an officer in the ition. He says, thatas soon as the 
iers were drawn up Lord Downe with twenty of Kingsley’ up into 





's marched 

village, where Steno Geen te ee is servant. Lord Downe called 

him, and told him if he would surrender he had nothing to fear, but he foolish) 

refused quarter, and together with his servant and their two horses was shot 

the The officer seems to have been utterly unconscious that he was 
a and atrocious act. 
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foreign powers ; and so far from dreading invasions from France, 
he affected to turn us into invaders. Indeed, those efforts were so 
puny, so ill-eoncerted, so ineffectual to any essential purpose, that 
France looked down with scorn on such boyish flippancies, which 
Pitt deemed heroic, which Europe thought ridiculous, and which 
humanity saw were only wasteful of lives, and precedents of a 
more barbarous warfare than France had hitherto authorised 
to carry on.’ The efforts, however, though miserably ill-con- 
certed, were not puny, they were not regarded by France with 
scorn, and they were effectual to the essential purpose of showing 
both countries that if the war was to be carried on by means of 
invasion, it was in our power to be the invaders rather than the 
invaded, 

Lieutenant-General Bligh was the officer who was employed 
on the next occasion, and Horace Walpole says, he was brave, 
but in every other shape unfit for the destined service, supposing 
there was such a thing as fitness for that service. Howe was re- 
appointed to the command ; and so active was he that he reported 
the whole fleet ready to sail within a month after their return te 
St. Helens. Prince Edward Augustus, afterwards Duke of 
York, then in his nineteenth year, was placed in the Essex by 
order of the king, under the special charge of the commodore, to 
be instructed in the duties of the service as a midshipman. ‘ Use- 
less,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘and something more than useless; 
as such a person must have been in the commodore’s ship, it ‘was, 
nevertheless, a marked proof of the confidence and high estima- 
tion in which the king held Captain Howe.’ 

The expedition sailed from St. Helens on the Ist of August, 
1758, and arrived in Cherburg road late in the evening of the 
6th. The bombs immediately began to play upon the town; 
but the next morning it was thought expedient to proceed two 
leagues west of Cherburg to the bay of Marais, where a more 
secure landing might be effected, and then march to the town, 
and attack the works in the rear. Here about 3000 of the ehemy, 
horse and foot, were posted behind the sand-banks, to dispute 
the landing: but the guards and grenadiers, in flat-bottomed 
boats; effected it, under cover of a smart fire from the, frigates 
and smaller vessels. Genéral Drury then attacked the French, 
and drove them from their post with great slaughter, though 
with little loss on his own part. The horse and artillery landed 
the following morning without opposition, and the army took 
possession of Cherburg, the garrison abandoning the place on 

* These operations terminated in the complete destruction of the 
basins, and two piers forming the entrance into as Os 
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harbour itself, so as to leave itim a state incapable of receiving ships of 
war of any size ; the demolition of all the batteries, forts, and magazines 
there, as well as those along the coast ; the burning of all the ships in 
the harbour, which amounted to about thirty sail : thus effectually com- 
pleting the. king’s instructions as to Cherburg., The. quantity of iron 
cannon and mortars was immense, all of which were destroyed. Twenty- 
two brass ordnance, and three brass mortars, with about one hundred 
pieces of cannon, were brought away. The different kinds of ammu- 
nition—shells, shot, and powder—were destroyed or thrown into the 
sea.’—pp. 47, 48. 

A contribution of about S000I. was exacted, the stores and artil- 
lery were shipped, the light horses conveyed on board the trans- 
ports, by means of platforms laid in the flat-bottomed vessels ; 
an entrenchment was thrown up sufficient to protect the last 
division that should leave the shore ; and as it was now ascertained 
that the enemy's force had been increased to a formidable amount, 
the troops were re-embarked on the 16th, in good time, without 
the slightest molestation. 

Granville was to have been the next point of attack, according 
to the general’s instructions ; that intention, however, was aban- 
doned, because it was known that there were 10,000 troops in 
Normandy, who could easily advance to that neighbourhood. 
The design against Morlaix was also relinquished, because advices 
were received ftom England that a large body of troops had assem- 
bled at Brest, and in the vicinity. Both the commodore and ge- 
neral therefore agreed in thinking they should best fulfil their 
instructions by landing in the bay of St. Lunaire, and marching 
r inne St. Maloes, which is about two leagues to the eastward of 
that place. In proceeding thither the ships and transports were 
driven by contrary winds into Weymouth roads, and though they 
weighed from thence the following day, it was the 3rd of Septem- 
ber before they could come to anchor in St. Lunaire Bay. owe 
accompanied the general on shore, who went to reconnoitre the 
aye which he meant to take up. Prince Edward, when he 

rst joined the Essex, had requested the commodore, that on all 
such occasions he might be at his side; accordingly he was of 
the party, and it had nearly proved fatal to him, for the enemy 
et them with cannon shot, one of which dropped close to the 
eet of the Prince. _ Bligh understood from intelligence, in which 
the commodore had full confidence, that at St. Briac, which is 
within a. mile,of St. Lunaire, there had often been, in time of 
e, as many as three hundred vessels, though of no gteat bur- 
then... The troops were landed on the 4th, and found not more 
than twenty there: these they destroyed, and some batteries also. 
It, was then proposed to attack St. Maloes, that town being situ- 
ated upon a bank of sand, almost surrounded by the sea, and 
. having 
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having.no. water but what was conveyed in pipes, the generab 
thought that by cutting the pipes and bombarding the town, it 
would be obliged to surrender.. But the troops were not nume* 
rous enough to mvest it on both sides of the Rance ; they recon 
noitred therefore Point St. Dinar, and the whole western bank 
opposite the town, and found it practicable to invest it on the 
western side, by placing ships at St. Dinar, if the weatlier did 
not op . 

The weather proved so bad that on the 6th, the day after this 
reconnoissance, Howe declared the fleet could not remain.on 
that part of the coast. The ships, /he, said, must go to the Bay, 
of St. Cas, about three leagues to the westward, and the general, 
if he found it expedient, might, by remaining some time ashore at 
Matignon, about a league from St. Cas, alarm the country, create 
a. diversion, and thus contribute to the recalling of troops from, 
Germany. Walpole says, Howe ‘ contented himself with setting 
the troops on shore, and the weather proving very tempestuous, 
he left them, there, with directions to come to him at St. Cas, by 
land. What he left them there to do, or why General Bligh 
suffered himself to be left there, no man living could ever tell or 
guess, The general’s instructions were to continue his opera~ 
tions as vigorously and as long,as should be practicable. But 
there was no opportunity for acting vigorously where there 
was no definite object. And when Walpole says that ‘the 
troops, as if, landed on some new-discovered coast of America, 
roved about the country for some days, till they heard that the 
Duc d’Aguillon, with a considerable force, was within a few 
miles,’ he expresses himself with no undue contempt. The 
project of attacking St. Maloes had been given up, that place 
haying been found ‘to be above insult either from the land forces 
or the shipping,’ They forded some rivers, where some of the 
men lost their firelocks, and were with difficulty saved by being 
hauled out with long poles. They were fired on by the pea- 
sants, and. burnt some houses in consequence ; and on the fourth 
night of this purportless and hopeless enterprise, Bligh—having 
learnt that regiments had arrived from different parts, even from 
Brest, and that an army equal or superior to his own was en- 
cam within two leagues of him-—sent, with the unanimous 
opinion of all the general officers, to inform the commodore that 
he should march the next morning tu St. Cas, and embark as soon 
as the proper naval preparations could be made. The Bay of St. 
Cas was covered by an entrenchment ; and on the outside of this 
work there was a e of sand-hills, extending along the beach, 
which was pias) Pay a thanamile long. As the enemy might 
from this range annoy the troops, it was proposed to the 
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that the troops should be re-embarked from a fair open beach on 
the left, between St. Cas and Gueldo, but he rejected this advice, 
thinking that the sand-bank was almost as advantageous for him 
as for the enemy. 

Nothing could have been worse conducted than the subsequent 
operations of the army; but the most extraordinary instance of 
inconsiderateness was, that when so much depended upon the 
celerity of their movements, and upon reaching the beach before 
the enemy should be acquainted with their motions, the drums 
were beaten at two in the morning, as if to give the French notice. 
So near were they that they repeated the signal. The troops 
were in motion before three, but though they had only three miles 
to march, the halts and interruptions were so frequent that they 
did not arrive on the beach till nine. There had been some 
skirmishing on the march, but no considerab!e body of the 
enemy appeared till the embarkation was begun; they then 
took possession of an eminence, and opened a battery of ten 
cannons and eight mortars upon the soldiers on the beach and in 
the boats. They then began to march down with the intention 
of gaining a wood, where they might form and advance against 
the English under shelter of the sand-hills; but in their descent 
they suffered severely from the ships, which fired over our own 
troops with great precision and effect. The general said that 
if artillery had been brought ashore it could only have ob- 
structed a much greater fire. ‘That fire staggered their line of 
march, but advantage was not taken in time of their confusion; 
they advanced along a hollow way, and when they were disen- 
gaged from it, they presented so formidable a front that there was 
no hope of withstanding them. Some of the grenadiers got upon 
the sand-bank, and fired upon the enemy while they were form- 
ing, and killed many ; but fresh troops advancing, they retired to 
the beach, and the French bringing their field-pieces to bear, a 
shocking carnage ensued, both on the shore and in the flat-bot- 
tomed boats. For some time the soldiers and the young officers of 
the Guards manifested an intrepidity which, had it been properly 
directed in time, might have secured them the victory even 
against tony advantage of numbers than the enemy ; 
but the officers dropped on every side ; the men seeing themselves 
in danger of being surrounded and cut to pieces gave way, and 
the French then ‘fell in among them with their bayonets, and 
made a great carnage.’ General Drury, who commanded the 
rear-guard, which was thus miserably exposed, was shot in the 
breast, and, endeavouring to swim to the boats, perished. Many 
officers as well as men perished in the same manner :— 

* On this trying occasion the conduct of Howe was eminently con- 
spicuous. 
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spicuous. The grenadiers had nothing left for it but to escape with all 
speed to the boats or remain to be killed; they were ordered, therefore, 
to make to the shore as quickly as possible. A battery, thrown up on 
the hil], shattered several of the boats to pieces. As some of these ap- 
proached the shore, many of the seamen were killed or wounded, which 
so intimidated the rowers, that they hesitated to proceed, and lay upon 
their oars. Howe observing this, and suspecting the cause of their 
backwardness, jumped into his barge, rowed into the midst of the fire 
of shot and shells, and standing upright in the boat, waved the seamen 
to follow him; his example animated their depressed spirits; no one 
now thought of shrinking, but all strived who could pick up the greatest 
number of poor fellows, some swimming, others wading into the sea.’— 
pp. 51, 52. 

A small body retired to a rock, where they made a stand till 
their ammunition was exhausted, and then they surrendered at 
discretion. The rear-guard consisted of 1400 men, of whom 
about 1000 were killed or taken prisoners. Smollett says ‘the 
carnage would not have been so great had not the French been ex- 
asperated by the fire from the frigates, which was continued after 
the English troops were routed ; but this was no sooner silenced 
by a signal from the commodore, than they exhibited a noble 
example of moderation and humanity in granting immediate 
quarter.’ ‘The folly of this exploit,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘the 
inhumanity of exposing gallant men to carnage for no end ima- 
ginable but to satisfy the obstinate ostentation of a minister who 
was as much determined to do something, as he was really deter- 
mined to do well, was contrasted with great severity on our nation 
by the tender attentions, politeness, and good-nature of the Duc 
d’Aguillon, who spared his victims the moment he dared to 
spare, and comforted and relieved the prisoners and wounded as 
if he had been their own commander. Such was the conclusion 
of Mr, Pitt’s invasion of France, the idleness or fruitlessness of 
which took off from the judgment of his other attempts and suc- 
cesses; though while this country exists in independence, not 
even his own ambition which prompted his attempts, can detract 
from the merit of his undertaking, retrieving, re-establishing the 
affairs of Britain.’ 

Upon the return of the expedition to England, it was inti- 
mated to General Bligh that the king would not receive him at 
court ; feeling therefore that he could no longer hold his com- 
mission with honour, he immediately resigned it. Yet so much 
more damage had been done to the enemy in this than in the two 
preceding attempts, that the ministry made a show of rejoicing ; 
the great number of brass cannon which had been brought from 
Cherburg, the brass mortars, some standards, and other military 
implements were exhibited for some days in Hyde — 
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drawn, with flags and military music, as in triumph, through the 
city; and deposited at ‘the Tower. ‘The Duke of Ne e is 
said to have remonstrated with the king onthe danger to which 
the’ commodore had exposed Prince Edward, but the king re- 
buked the old ‘ex-minister by asking how the boy could be 
properly brought up as a sailor without incurring the dangers to 
which sailors are exposed? The prince had been on shore at the 
commencement of the retreat, but had re-embarked in time ; 
and it is stated that when Howe in the hottest fire jumped into 
the. barge, the prince followed him; but Howe desired him to go 
back on board, saying the service was one of great danger, and 
the charge he had of his royal highness’s personal safety might 
distract his attention from the urgent business on hand. 

No censure was cast upon the navy for the disastrous close of 
this expedition. Commodore Howe indeed maintained in it the 
character which he had already ‘ eminently established as a brave, 
active, and intelligent officer.’ The year 1758 was one of the 
most important in his life. Having a few months’ leave during 
the refit of his ship, in the month of March he married Mary, 
daughter of Chiverton Hartop, Esq., of Welby, in the county of 
Leicester. And in the month of July, he lost his elder brother, 
an, officer of distinguished merit, who was killed in America. 
The commodore, then, in his 3st year, succeeded to the title 
and estates as Viscount Howe, of Langar. 

The expedition to the French coast having terminated with the 
third unsuccessful attempt, he returned to his old and favourite 
ship the Magnanime, and joined the fleet under the command of 
Sir Edward Hawke,. then employed off Brest and on Channel 
soundings. His pupil, Prince Edward, was at the same time ap- 

i captain of the Phoenix. 

* While the Magnanime was refitting, Lord Howe told his brave fel- 
. lows that their conduct had been so good and sailor-like since he had 
the pleasure of commanding them, that it was his intention, as soon as 
the ship was in harbour, to give each watch in turn a fortnight’s leave of 
absence, pons que sure they would not abuse the indulgence. At this 
time, and indeed during the whole war, it was too much the case for the 
majority of Captains to refuse all leave to their crews, in consequence of 
which, as might naturally be expected, desertions were constantly oc- 


cating. and courts-martial punishments frequent. The Magna- 
time did not lose a man. . It was by this and other indulgences, which 


were soon known in the fleet, that e obtained the appellation of the 
“ Sailor’s Friend.” ’—~p. 61. , 
-The French were now making great exertions for a more 
formidable invasion than any with which these kingdoms had 
been threatened for many generations, An armament, consisting 
of vessels of war and flat-bottomed boats, in formidable number, 
was 
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was assembled at Havre and other ports ini Normandy ;, this:was 
designed for a descent wpon the coast of England, | A. second 
division ‘was equipped at Dunkirk for an invasion of Scotland; 
and.a third! against Ireland, was collected at Vannes and other 
ports in Bretagne. A military force, uponia great seale, under 
the Duc d’Aguillon, was in readiness, and the Brest fleet, under 
Marshal Conflans, was' to guard the expedition and cover the 
landing:, While the enemy’s movements at the several ports of 
equipment were vigilantly watched, Hawke's charge: was to ob- 
serve the port of , Brest; ‘ Wath such keen and indefatigable 
Vigilance,’ says Mr. Locker, ‘ was this service performed, that 
daring several months no enemy's ship could :stir without ob: 
servation, and while thus blockaded, they had the mortification 
of seeing their merchant ships captured close to their own ports.’ 
From June to. November, 1759, Hawke continued this blockade, 
till at length a long-continued and violent gale drove him from 
his station, and compelled him to seek shelter in Torbay. . This 
was not an ill wind for a French squadron, under M. de Bom- 
part, which, coming from the West Indies at this time, slipped 
safely into Brest. .M. de Conflans trusted that it might blow 
him |good also, and supposing that the English had retired into 
port for the winter, put boldly to sea on the 14th of November, 
with twenty-one sail of the line. On the same day, ‘as it were 
sympathetically,’ says Charnock, ‘ Hawke sailed from Torbay 

with twenty-three.’ 
Hawke, on the day after he left Torbay, fell in with the Gib- 
raltar, and learned from the captain that he had seen the French 
fleet off Belleisle, steermg to the south-west. Accordingly, 
he directed his course thither with a press of sal. About eight 
on the third morning, one of the frigates a-head let fly her top- 
gallant sails, which was the signal for seeing a fleet, and at nine, 
‘not a doubt was left,’ says the chaplain of one of the English 
ships, ‘of the happy hour being arrived, which we had six 
months been impatiently expecting.’ Hawke, who on first de- 
serying them, had spread abroad the signal for a line a-breast, 
in order to draw all his ships up with him, perceiving now that 
the enemy made off, threw out the signals for the seven ships 
nearest them to chase, and endeavour to stop them till the rest 
of the squadron should come up, ‘ forming the line a-head as 
they proceeded, and thus forcing the French fleet to a general 
action. As they approached the bay, the French admiral pushed 
towards the shore, which was about four leagues distant, hoping 
thus to entangle his pursuers among the rocks and shoals of 
that dangerous coast, then as unknown to the English as they 
were familiar to themselves. All day they had fresh — 
; eavy 
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heavy squalls. ‘ At this critical time,’ the chaplain says, ‘ Sir 
Edward paid no regard to lines of battle, but every ship was 
directed to make the best of her way towards the enemy; the 
admiral told his officers he was for the old way of fighting,—to 
make downright work with them.’ 

It was half-past two on a stormy winter's day before the van 

t within range of the enemy. The Magnanime was the lead- 
ing ship, and according to Horace Walpole’s account, bore down 
onthe Formidable, the French rear-admiral’s ship, with such 
violence, that her prow forced in her lower tier of guns. This, 
however, is not confirmed by the Magnanime’s log: there it is 
written,—‘ Bore down to attack the rear-admiral, and fired upon 
him accordingly; but failing in our attempt to board him, by the 
slow wearing of the ship for want of head-sails, and falling to 
leeward of him, and when brought up again to the wind to take 
the advantage of engaging him in that situation, the Montague 
and Warspite driving together on board of us, and forcing us still 
farther to leeward of the French rear ; stood away therefore, being 

i from them, after another of the enemy's ships.’ The 
Formidable sustained the fire of several ships in succession as 
they down to engage others of the enemy's line, but at 
} she was compelled to strike her colours, though not till her 
brave Admiral de Verges, and two hundred of his men, were 
killed. Howe meantime attacked the Thesée, but again getting 
foul of the Montague, was obliged to drop astern; and when 
once more clear he bore down on the Heros, so that the French 
soon hauled down their ensign, The wind had increased to a 
gale, and no boat could be lowered to take possession. The 
Thesée had escaped from Howe, but only to be attacked by 
Keppel in the Torbay,. and while this ill-fated ship was so en- 
gaged, a heavy sea suddenly filled her lower deck, the ports not 
being shut, and with one lurch, she went to the bottom with her 
whole crew. 

Hawke, meanwhile (in Mr. Locker’s words), had fastened his 
keen eye upon his rival’s flag, and pursued it whithersoever he 
steered. As they neared the coast, the master of the Royal 
George observed, ‘ If we run on much longer, Sir, we must in- 
evitably be on shore.’ ‘ That may be,’ coolly replied the Admiral ; 
‘ but they must be on shore first. At all hazards their ships 
must be destroyed.- So lay me along the Soleil Royal.’ At one 
time the two admirals were very near each other. M. Conflans 
gave Hawke his broadside, and the Royal George returned, what 
the chaplain calls, the uncivil salutation ; but after two or three 
exchanges, ‘ other ships intervened, such was the confused nature 
of the fight, owing to the tempestuous state of the weather.’ 

Several 
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Several French ships engaged the English admiral in succession 
as The fifth of these fared not so well: this was the 
Superb of 74 guns. ‘ Sir Edward poured his whole fire into 
her at once, and repeating it, down she went alongside of him.’ 
The Royal George people gave a cheer, but the chaplain bears 
witness that it was a faint one; their exultation was checked, and 

were touched at the miserable fate of so many hundreds ; for 
the wind was so high that no assistance could be rendered them ; 
the next morning twenty survivors only were rescued from part 
of the floating wreck. The blue flags said to have been encoun- 
tered by so many ships that she appeared to be in the very centre 
of the rear. ‘ Every one,’ the chaplain says, ‘ pitied: the 
Royal George to see her singly engaged against so many of the 
enemy. It seems, indeed, a kind of degradation to so noble a 
ship to be pitied, but really her situation would have been lament- 
able, if the enemy had preserved any degtee of composure, or 
fired with any sort of direction ; but their confusion was so great, 
that of many hundreds of shot, I do not believe that more than 
thirty or forty struck the ship.’ If Cowper had been made ac- 
quainted with this part of that memorable ship’s history, we might 
have had another noble ballad upon the Royal George. 

Hawke, in his dispatches, said of this signal victory, ‘ When 
I consider the season of the year, the hard gales on the day of 
action, a flying enemy, the shortness of the day, and the coast we 
were on, I can boldly affirm that all that could be done, was done. 
Had we had but two hours more daylight, the whole of the 
enemy's force had been totally destroyed or taken, for we were 
almost up with the van when night overtook us.’ 

Hawke was so delighted with the conduct of his officers, that 
he told some of them ‘ they had behaved like angels.’ And the 
chaplain says of others, Howe being one, ‘ that there was a cer- 
tain greatness in their behaviour which it exeeeded the ability of 
the pen to celebrate.’ The obloquy of the failure at Rochefort 
had fallen in part on Hawke, who, though a popular admiral 
before that time, had been insulted, when he landed at Ports- 
mouth, with a dumb peal. More than two years had elapsed ; 
the outcry against him stil] continued ; and it is worthy of remem- 
brance that on the very day when he gained this great and im- 
portant victory at Quiberon, he was hanged in effigy by the Lon- 
don rabble. Ample justice, however, was rendered him by his 

During the year 1760, Lord Howe was attached to the Chan- 
nel fleet: he sailed in September with Hawke to relieve Bos- 
cawen in Quiberon Bay, and was detached in the Magnanime, 
with the Bedford, and Prince Frederiek, to disposses the French 

of 
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of the island of Dumet, which was. protected by.a small fort.and 
about fifty men, and taken with little resistance. _ This island, 
which is about three miles long and two. broad,-was considered of 
great importance to the Channel fleet, as, having a good watering 
place,. whereby. the imconyenience and. enormous. expense, of 
bringing water from England for the ships was sayed.;, Commo; 
dore Howe’s reputation was now so, well established, that the 
nation and the government looked up, te. him,,when, any, nayak 
operations of moment were contemplated. _On being introduced 
to. George I]. by Sir Edward Hanke the king .is said to have, 
expressed the high opinion he entertained of his conduct, in these 
words :—‘ My,Lord Howe, your life bas been a continued series, 
of services to your country.’ The Admiralty marked their esti- 
mation of those services, by conferring on him, in, March, 1760, 
the appointment of Colonel of the Chatham division of Marines,, 
He was the first officer who held a commission under, that esta-, 
blishment. s ttias 

From this time the war languished, France and England being 
alike weary, of it, and in November, 1762, the. preliminaries, of 
peace were signed. acieas 

In 1765,, Howe was made Treasurer of the Navy, ‘ at that 
time a most important office, as all the, money expended on, naval 
services passed through his hands.’ This, office he held five 
years—holding, , the while,,a seat for Dartmeuth, He. took no, 
part in the debates ; but in the Admiralty, he employed himself 
on a code of nayal iastructions, which hitherto were little better 
than those usually known as ‘the fighting instructions of the 
Duke of York.’ Being a most accurate man in all money trans- 
actions, his accounts, as Treasurer of the Navy, were clearly, 
stated, and the balance, regularly brought up, which (his .biogra- 
pher says) was not always the case, either Before or since; he is, 
said also,to have established many useful regulations regarding 
the payment of seamen’s wages and prize-money. Before he was 
called to the Admiralty, he had purchased a villa in Hertford- 
shire, not far from St. Aibans, called Porter's Lodge, between 
which, and his house in Grafton Street, adjoining one held by 
his mother and sister, he divided his time during the remaining 
part of his life when on shore. , 

‘ Porter's Lodge is an irregular-built house, beautifully placed, on.an 
eminence, in a small but pleasant park, commanding fine and extensive. 
prospects to the westward and northward, the ground on both sides, 
declining from the house. Lord Howe made several alterations from 
time to time, and among others, in later years, built and fitted up a 
library, resembling in its shape and «& ents the cabin of the 
Queen Charlotte, his flag-ship in the battle of the Ist of June.” ae 
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this was done; Hie frequently regretted, when on shore, the walks he used 
to enjoy in the spacious gallery of his favourite three-decker.’—pp. "16, 77. 

In’ October, 1770, ‘Lord Howe’ was promoted ‘to the ‘rank 
of ‘Réar* Admiral of ‘the Blue, and in the ensuing month was 
appointed commander-in-chief of a squadron to be employed 
in’ the ‘Mediterranean, in case the dispute’ then pending with 
Spain’ concerning the Falkland Islands should lead to a war. 

¢ affair was ‘patched up by treaty,’ and the patchwork has 
ouflusted’ many and far costlier pieces of what were intended to 
be tough diplomacy. No Mediterranean squadron therefore was 
fitted out, and Lord Howe did not at that time hoist his flag. 
Hawke, however, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
censured by many for appointing so young an admiral to so im- 
portant a command, and was threatened with a motion for an 
address to his Majesty upon the subject. The motion does not 
appear to have been made ; but Hawke declared he was perfectly 
ready to meet it. ‘I have tried my Lord Howe,’ said he, ‘on 
most important occasions ; he never asked me how he was to ex- 
ecute any service entrusted to his charge, but always went straight- 
forward and performed it.’ ' 

In the following year Lord Howe acquainted the House that 
he had a petition to present from the captains of the navy for an 
increase of their half-pay, Upon which Lord North said, that 
hé did not oppose the petition being brought up, but that for the 
most cogent reason he was determined to oppose it through every 
stage. The petition accordingly was read, and, though such a 
declaration from the minister might have seemed fatal to it, there 
was a general silence in the House for some time, on account of 
the unpresuming terms in which it was couched, considering the 
rank and the high and acknowledged deserts of the petitioners. 
Lord Howe then rose and stated, in the most moderate and 
guarded language, the grounds whereon the petition was founded, 
showing that till the year 1715, when they were put on the foot- 
ing upon which they had ever since continued, the captains of the 
navy were always rewarded by posts of considerable profit, by 
particular gratifications, or by a half-pay double to what they 
now received ; and he moved that the petition should be referred 
to acommittee. The minister appeared to little advantage on 
this oceasion. ‘He was inclined,’ he said, ‘ by every sentiment of 
humanity and gratitade to support Lord Howe's motion ; he was 
well convi of the petitioners’ merit, and indeed of their 
claim to public support; it must be extremely painful to him 
therefore to object to any pum intended for their benefit ; 
but it was not what he or any other member in that House might 
feel. on the present occasion which should direct them; it wag not 
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what ought to be done, but what could be done—the public 
finances must be considered.’ 

To the honour of the House Lord Howe’s motion for referring 
the petition to a committee was carried by a majority of 154 te 
45. The report confirmed the allegations of the petitioners, and 
recommended that their prayer should be favourably considered, 
The House then came to this resolution: ‘That an humble 
address be ted to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to take into his consideration the deficiency of the allow- 
ance to several of the junior captains and commanders in his 
Majesty's navy, for their support when out of employment; and 
that he will direct such addition to be made thereto, proportioned 
to the present establishment for the senior captains, as his Majesty 
in bis great wisdom shall think fit; and to assure his Majesty that 
this House will make good such expense as shall be incurred on 
that account.’ 

About this time Lord Howe was engaged ina sort of diplo- 
matic intercourse with Dr. Franklin. The Americans were not 
at that time in declared rebellion, and the hope of preventing 
one by conciliation and mutual concession, was still entertained 
by those who wished well to both countries. In November, 
1774, Franklin was told at the Royal Society by one of the 
members, Mr. Raper, that a sister of Lord Howe had a desire 
to play at chess with him, fancying she could beat him; she 
was a lady with whose acquaintance he could not fail to be 
pleased, and Mr. Raper hoped he would not refuse the challenge. 
‘I said,’ says Franklin, <I had been long out of practice, but 
would wait upon the lady when he and she should think fit. 
He told me where her house was, and would have me call soon 
and without further introduction, which I undertook to do, but 
thinking it a little awkward I postponed it. Meeting him again 
at the feast of the Society's election, being the day after the 
Parliament met, he put me in mind of my promise, and would 
have me name a day, when he said he would call for me and con- 
duct me. He called accordingly. I went with him, played a few 
games with the lady, whom I found of very sensible conversation . 
= a behaviour, which induced me to agree most readily 

aialemanes for another meeting a few days afterwards, 

had ‘not the least ne that any political busi- 

ness Sona have any connexion with this new acquaintance.’ At 
his second chess party with ‘the agreeable Mrs. Howe, after 
peter chy warm fon They liked, they fell into a little chat, partly on 
problem, (for Franklin says, «the lady, which is a 

little unusual in Jadies, had a good deal of mathematical know- 
> - anata ees « 
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she said, “And what is to be done with this dispute between 
Great Britain and the Colonies? I hope we are not to have a 
civil war.” Franklin replied, « They should kiss and be friends ; 
what can they do better? Quarrelling can be of service to neither, 
but is ruin te both.” Mrs. Howe replied, “I haye often said, 
that I wished government would employ you to settle the dispute 
for them; I am sure nobody could do it so well. Do not you 
think that the thing is practicable?” “Undoubtedly, Madam,” 
he made answer, “if the parties are disposed to reconciliation, 
for the two countries have really no clashing interests to differ 
about it. It is rather a matter of punctilio, which two or three 
reasonable people might settle in half an hour. I thank you for 
the good opinion you are pleased to express of me; but the 
ministers will never think of employing me in that good work, 
they choose rather to abuse me.” “ Ay,” said she, “they have 
behaved shamefully to you; and, indeed, some of them are now 
ashamed of it themselves.” ’ Franklin looked upon this as acci- 
dental conversation, and thought no more of it. 

On Christmas-day, visiting Mrs. Howe, she told him as soon 
as he came in, that her brother, Lord Howe, wished to be ae- 
quainted with him; that he was a very good man, and she was 
sure they would like each other. Franklin replied, that he had 
always heard a good character of Lord Howe, and should be 
proud of the honour of being known to him. He is but just by, 
said she, will you give me leave to send for him? She rang for a 
servant, wrote a note, and Lord Howe came in a few minutes, for 
he lived next door to his mother and sister. Franklin 
to detail various interviews between himself and his lordship. 
In one of these it came out that Howe had seen a copy of the 
Doctor's celebrated ‘ Hints for Conversation about Terms,’ &c. 
Lord Howe (writes Franklin) said, ‘he was rather sorry to find 
that the sentiments expressed in that paper were mine, as it gave 
‘him less hope of promoting, by my assistance, the wished-for 
reconciliation, since he had reason to think there was no likelihood 
of the adoption of those propositions. He hoped, however, that I 
would reconsider the subject, and form some plan that would be 
acceptable here. He expatiated on the infinite service it would 
be to the nation, and the great merit in being instrumental in so 
good a work ;—that he should not think of influencing me by any 
selfish motive, but certainly I might with reason expect any 
reward in the power of government to bestow. This to me (con- 
tinues Franklin) was what the French vulgarly call spitting in the 
soup. However, I promised to draw some sketch of a plan at 
his request, though I much doubted, I said, whether it would be 
thought preferable to that he had in his hand. In ences 
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he, <I liked much his manner, and found myself disposed to 
place great confidence in him on occasions.’ 

Accordingly Franklin drew up his propositions ; upon which 
Lord Howe observed, That he collested with much concern 
that the desired accommodation threatened to be attended with 
much greater difficulty than he had supposed there would be 
reason to apprehend. At the same time he expressed sentiments 
of regard which Franklin’s candid and obliging conduct. would 
render permanent in his memory. The business did not termi- 
nate here. At a meeting with Barclay and Dr. Fothergill; it 
was mentioned, asa measure in coritemplation, to send over a com- 
missioner with powers to inquire into grievances, and give redress 
on certain conditions, but that it was difficult to find a proper 

mn. Franklin, upon this, said, ‘Why not Lord Hyde? He 

is a man of prudence and temper, a person of dignity, and I 
should think very suitable for such an employment ; or if he would 
not go, there is Lord Howe, who would, in my opinion, do excel- 
lently well.’ This. passed as mere conversation, he says. More 
meetings were held with Barclay and Fothergill; the former 
oduced a plan which he believed would bring about a union: 
art of that plan was to send over a Commissioner, with autho- 
rity to open the port of Boston, if the tea which had been de- 
stroyed there should be paid for ; and Franklin, weighing, he says; 
‘the dangerous situation of affairs, and the daily hazard of widen- 
ing the breach,’ embraced this idea, as it might be a means of 
suspending military operations, and bringing on a treaty, whereby 
mischief would be prevented, and an agreement be by degrees 
established.. All that passed with the two Quakers Lord 
Howe knew through Lord Hyde, and at his next meeting with 
Franklin seemed very cheerful at the better prospect which now 
appeared to open. © 

* He let me know,’ says Franklin, ‘ that he was thought of to be sent 
commissioner for settling the differences in America; adding, with’an 
excess of politeness, that sensible of his own unacquaintedness with the 
business, and of my knowledge and abilities, he could not think of un- 
dertaking it without me; but with me he should do it most readily, for 
he should found his expectation of success on my assistance. He 
therefore had desired this meeting, to know my mind upon a proposition 
of my going with him, in some shape or other, as a friend, an assistant, 
or secretary; that he was very sensible if he should be so happy as to 
effect pnyting valuable, it must be wholly owing to the advice and 
assistance I should afford him; that he should therefore make no 
scruple of giving me, upon all occasions, the full honour of it; that he 
had declared to the ministers his opinion of my good disposition towards 

ace, and what he now wished was to be authorised by me to say that 

consented t6 accompany him, and would co-operate with him in the 


great 
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great work. of reconciliation ; the influence I had over the minds of 
people in America was known to. be very extensive, and I could, if any 
man could, prevail with them to comply with reasonable propositions. 
I replied, that I was obliged to his lordship for the favourable opinion 
he had of me, and for the honour he did me in proposing to make use 
of my assistance. I wished to know what propositions were intended 
for America; if they were reasonable ones in themselves, possibly I 
might be able to make them appear such to my countrymen; but if 
they were otherwise, I doubted whether that could be done by any man, 
and certainly I should not undertake it.. His lordship then said, that he 
should not expect my assistance without a. proper consideration ; the 
business was of great importance, and if-he undertook it, he should 
insist on being enabled to make generous and ample appointments for 
those he took with him, particularly for me; as well asa firm promise 
of subsequent reward, And, said he, “that the ministry may have 
an opporiunity of showing their good disposition towards yourself, will 
you give me leave, Mr. Franklin, to procure for you previously some 
mark of it? Suppose the payment here of the arrears of your salary as 
agent for New England, which I understand they have stopped for some 
time past.” “* My Lord,” said I, “1 shall deem it-a great honour to 
be in any shape joined with your lordship in'so good a work; but if 
you hope service from any influence I may be supposed to have, drop all 
thoughts of procuring me any previous favours from ministers; my ac- 
cepting them would destroy the very influence you propose to make use 
of ; they would be considered as so many bribes to betray the interest of 
my country. But only let me see the propositions, and if I approve of 
them, I shall not hesitate a moment, but will hold myself ready to ac- 
company your lordship at an hour's warning.””’ ;, 
. At this time it was currently and industriously reported that 
Lord North meant to make a pacific motion for healing all. dif- 
ferences with America. Franklin expresses a suspicion that the 
motion that was. intended, was not that. which was made. ‘The 
Bedford party,’ he says, ‘inimical to America, and who had 
urged severe measures, were alarmed, and began to exclaim 
against the minister for his timidity and the fluctuation of his 
politics ; they even began to count voices, to see if they could not, 
by negativing his motion, at once unhorse him and throw him out 
of the administration. His friends were therefore alarmed for 
him, and there was much caballing and whispering.’ No one who 
now, at the distance of two generations, considers this portion of 
history dispassionately, can entertain a doubt that Lord North's 
motion was intended to bring about a conciliation. It was treated, 
however, by the opposition as a measure at once futile and in- 
sidious, which no one in this country who wished sincerely for 
peace would trust, and which the Americans would reject with 
disdain. At Lord Howe's desire Franklin had a meeting with 
Lord. Hyde upon the subject, Howe thinking that such an 
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interview might answer some material purpose, though Franklin 
was of a different opinion. It ended, as he had expected, and in- 
deed knew that it must end, in nothing. He had then a last 
meeting with Lord Howe. 

*He began,” says Franklin, ‘by saying that I had been a per gt 
phet than himselfin foreseeing that my interview with Lord Hyde 
would be of no great use; and then said he hoped I would excuse the 
trouble he had given me, as his intentions had been good both towards 
me and the public. He was sorry that at present there was no appear- 
ance of things going into the train he had wished, but possibly they 
might yet take a more favourable turn ; and as he unders I was going 
soon to America, if he should chance to be sent thither on this im- 
portant business, he hoped he might still expect my assistance. I as- 
sured him of my readiness at all times to co-operate with him in so good 
a work; and so taking my leave, and receiving his good wishes, ended 
the negociation with Lord Howe.’ 

This statement is given by Franklin in an ‘ Account of the 
negociations which he had then recently been concerned in with 
regard to the misunderstanding between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica.’ It was drawn up on his voyage home (1775), addresed to 
his son, and intended to be incorporated in his own memoirs. His 
grandson, by whom it was published, calls it ‘ a document of no 
mean interest in the annals of the American revolution.’ It is of 
some importance, also, in the life of Lord Howe, who, contrary 
to his taciturn nature, is represented as expatiating in his conver- 
sation with Franklin, and in no greater conformity with his 
straight-forward character, as seeking, in all but direct terms, to 
purchase his services. ‘The ministers,’ he says, ‘ finding them- 
selves more and more embarrassed, began (as it seemed) to think 
of making use of me, if they could, to assist in disengaging them. 
But it was too humiliating to think of applying to me openly and 
directly, and therefore it was contrived to obtain what they could 
of my sentiments through others.’ Sir John Barrow appears to 
regard it in the same light: he says, ‘it would almost seem as if 
Lord Howe had then been designated for the American command, 
and that a little plot was hatched by the ministry to entrap the 
Doctor to assist in persuading his revolted countrymen to return 
to their allegiance ; but Franklin was too wary to be taken in.’ 
But it was as a commissioner to negociate an adjustment, not as 
commander of a fleet, that Lord Howe was at that time thought of. 
There was nothing in the conduct ascribed to him but what was fair 
and honourable, except the offer of what must be called a bribe— 
for which we have only the statement of one party. It must be 
remembered, too, that Franklin speaks of vague offers to the same 
purport made to him by Mr. Barclay, as ‘improper and disgusting ;’ 
but that in his relation of the interview in which Lord Howe made 
his 
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his first overture of reward, though in a way which Franklin says 
was to him like what the French vulgarly call spitting in the soup, 
he nevertheless says that ‘in pele. 5 e. liked his manner muc 
and found himself disposed to place great confidence in him on 
occasion.’ If, then, so favourable an impression of Lord Howe 
(notwithstanding his spitting in the soup) was left on Franklin’s 
mind, and overtures, having precisely the same tendency, 
disgusting to him when made by a smooth Quaker, whose political 
prepossessions accorded almost entirely with his own, is it not 
fairly to be inferred that no proposal, either blunt or insidious, 
was made by Lord Howe at which a man of strict integrity could 
take offence? The truth is, that the British government earnestly 
wished to bring about an amicable adjustment with the colonies, 
and if Franklin and the American leaders bad been as sincere 
as Lord Howe and the British ministry, this might have been 
effected at that time. Sooner or later a separation was inevitable ; 
but it might have been delayed till it should have been naturally 
brought about with mutual good-will, as well as to the advantage 
of both countries. 

It has been said of Franklin, that ‘in his public character, his 
words and his actions were ever at variance with each other.” In 
his first interview with Lord Chatham (which was during the 
intercourse with Lord Howe), upon Lord Chatham mentioning 
an opinion prevailing here, that America aimed at setting up for 
itself as an independent state, Franklin says, ‘I assured him that 
having more than once travelled almost from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, and kept a great variety of company, eating, 
drinking, and conversing with them freely, I never had heard 
in any conversation, from any person, drunk or sober, the least 
expression of a wish for a separation, or hint that such a thi 
would be advantageous to America.’ Jonathan Boucher, indeed, 
says, that ‘of any settled plan to overturn the government at the 
beginning of the contest, Franklin should be acquitted. Such a 
plan had for years been formed by a junte in the northern colo- 
nies; but they did not at first think him a proper man to be 
entrusted with so important a secret.’ But after such a plan had 
been explicitly avowed, as it was in the ‘ American Whig’ nine 
years before the final breach, in a paper ascribed to Mr. Living- 
ston, it is scarcely possible that Franklin should have been igno- 
rant of what was preparing and expected. The passage is a very 


remarkable one :— 


‘Courage, then, Americans! The finger of God points out a mighty 
empire to your sons. We need not be discouraged. ‘The angry cloud 
will soon be dispersed. The day dawns in which this mighty empire is 
to be laid by the establishment of a regular American constitution. er 
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that has hitherto been done seems to be little beside the collection of 
materials for the construction of the glorious fabric. °Tis time to put 
them together. The transfer of the European part of the family is so 
vast and our growth so swift, that before seven years roll over our heads 
the first stone must be laid. Peace or war, famine or plenty, poverty or 
affluence—in a word, no circumstances, whether prosperous cr adverse, 
ean happen to our parent—nay, no conduct of hers, whether wise or 
imprudent—no possible temper of hers, whether kind or cross-grained, 
will put a stop to this building. There is no contending with Omnipo- 
tence ; and the predispositions are so numerous and well-adapted to the 
rise of America, that our success is indubitable.’ 

Franklin was far from holding the same temperate language to 
Barclay and Dr. Fothergill as to Lord Howe. He declared his 
belief to them that the ministry wished to provoke the North 
American people into an open rebellion, which might justify a 
military execution, and thereby gratify the grounded malice which 
he conceived to exist here against the Whigs and Dissenters of 
that country. These conciliators, as they professed themselves to 
be, were influenced by the same violent prejudices. A few days 
before he embarked for Philadelphia, they commissioned him ‘ to 
assure their friends from them that it was now their fixed opinion 
that nothing could secure the privileges of America, but a firm, 
sober adherence to the terms of the association made at the 
Congress, and that the salyation of English liberty depended now 
on the perseverance and virtue of America.’ The evening before 
he left London he received a note from Dr. Fothergill, with some 
letters to his correspondents in Philadelphia. ‘In that note, he 
desires me,’ says Franklin, ‘to get those friends and two or three 
more together, and inform them that whatever specious pretences 
are offered, they are all hollow; and that to get a larger field on 
which to fatten a herd of worthless parasites is all that is regarded. 
Perhaps it may be proper to acquaint them with David Barclay’s 
and our united endeavours, and the effects. They will stun, at 
least, if not convince the most worthy.’ Dr. Fothergill has been 
praised by his biographers for his endeavours at this time ‘ to pro- 
duce conciliation, and bring about an amicable conclusion.’ His 
conciliatory messages by Dr. Franklin had not been made public 
when he was thus panegyrised. In many respects he was a very 
useful and exemplary man, but it is not upon such peace-makers 
that the benediction was pronounced. 

In the early part of 1776 Lord Howe sailed for America, with 
a squadron of ships of war and a fleet of transports. He went 
out as commissioner for treating on peace, in which commission 
his brother, Sir William, who was commander-in-chief there, was 
joined with him. They came tbo late, for the colonies had now 
proclaimed ‘their independence. And if they had come earlier 
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no good could reasonably have been expected, from the limited 
powers with which they were provided, extending to nothing more 
than granting pardon on submission. This being all their au- 
thority, it availed nothing for Lord Howe to assure the committée 
who were sent to confer with him that any Act of Parliament 
deemed obnoxious by the colonies should undergo a revisal, and 
every just cause of complaint be removed, if they would only 
declare their willingness to submit to the authority of the British 
government. 

Mr. Adolphus has justly said, ‘that the Americans displayed a 
consummate’ proficiency in political intrigue, by appearing to 
retain sentiments of loyalty while their conduct evidently indi- 
cated a determination to renounce all subjection to the mother 
country. They contrived to advance with rapid steps in the path 
of revolt, yet to make Great Britain constantly appear the ag- 
gressor, and to retain the pretences of a pacific disposition, while 
they withstood every offer which had a tendency to terminate the 
subsisting differences. This they declared to be impossible.’ In 
truth, they had rendered it so. Their policy was far-sighted, 
steady, and embarrassed by no scruples of any kind. That of 
the British government was weak and vacillating, its councils were 
divided, and never wise but when too late. It must have been a 
relief to Lord Howe when his attempt to open a communication 
with Washington was prohibited by a refusal on the part of that 
consummate politician to receive any letter which was not ad- 
dressed with the title and in the form due to the public rank and 
capacity which he held under the United States. The British 
admiral was then left to act in his proper vocation. Both he and 
his brother, however, had resolved to take the earliest opportunity 
of resigning their respective commands, and not to act under Lord 
Carlisle, who came out as the head of a fresh commission, in 
which their names were included. Lady Howe upon this had 
written to Lord North, submitting it to his consideration whether 
it might not be proper to ask his Majesty’s leave for him to quit 
his naval command, and leave accordingly was, with great reluc- 
tance, given. 

His return to England was delayed by the arrival of a French 
fleet. Lord Sandwich had said to him, in March, ‘he did not 
think there was any probability then that France would declare 
openly for the Americans.’ Before France announced to the 
British court its determination of supporting them, twelve sail of 
the line and six frigates were equipped at Toulon, and in the 
middle of May that squadron, commanded by Count d'Estaing, 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar. Several of the largest class of 
ships then in use were in this fleet, one being of ninety guns, one 
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of eighty, and six of seventy-four; and it was manned with at 
least 10,000 men. D’Estaing sailed into the Delawar, hoping to 
surprise Lord Howe there, but he found that Philadelphia was in 
our possession, and that the fleet had proceeded to the northward. 
‘ On the 11th July he appeared before Sandy Hook, a low point, 
which, jutting from the mainland, forms behind ita good harbour 
for ships of the largest class; and there Lord Howe's fleet was 
lying, to keep open the communication with the army in New 

ork. It consisted of six sixty-four’s, three of fifty, and two 
of forty guns, with a few small frigates.’ 


* His ships, too, were mostly old, of a very bad construction, many 
of them crippled, all of them out of repair, and the crews had become 
sickly, besides being short in their complements. These were fearful 
odds—eight hundred and fifty-four guns to six hundred and fourteen ; 
and the weight of metal, and the size of the ships were greater in pro- 
portion than the numbers of the guns. The deficiency in point of men 
was however amply made good, Never, indeed, did the spirit of British 
seamen shine forth with greater lustre than on this occasion. A thou- 
sand volunteers were immediately despatched from the transports to 
serve in the fleet; others were daily joining it; masters and mates of 
merchantmen offered their services. Every disposition was made by 
Lord Howe for the defence of the fleet, and the multitude of shipping, 
in the event of the enemy venturing to pass the bar. For eleven days 
the French fleet remained at anchor outside the Hook; the British 
seamen became impatient to have a brush with them, unequal as the 
two forces were. But the commander-in-chief had too heavy a re- 
sponsibility to risk a combat with an enemy so very superior. A defeat 
would not only have been fatal to the whole naval force, the transports 
and mercantile shipping, but the salvation of the army depended on 
the safety and efficiency of the fleet.”—pp. 104, 105. " 

The French weighed anchor, on July 22, just at high water, 
when the largest ships might pass the bar without difficulty, and 
‘all hands in Howe’s fleet were in joyful expectation that they 
intended to do so, The enemy, however, not thinking it ex- - 
pedient to risk an action, shaped their course to the north. A 
fleet, under Vice-Admiral Byron, had been despatched from 
England in search of D’Estaing: it was sent out in haste, badly 
manned and ill equipped, and meeting with unusually bad weather, 
the ships arrived at such ports as they could make, most of them 
sickly, some dismasted, others much crippled, and only one 
74 in good condition. As soon as the ships could be put 
to me Howe put to sea with the intention of giving battle 
to D’Estaing, who was then off Rhode Island, and he reached it 
the day after the French fleet had entered the harbour. A breeze 
springing up from the north-east enabled D’Estaing to leave the 
harbour with the apparent intention of bringing Lord Howe to 
action. 
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action, Howe, who thought the weather-gage too great an ad- 
vantage to be given to a very superior enemy, manceuvred in order 
to get to windward, but D’Estaing, unwilling to lose such an ad- 
vantage, persevered in keeping his windward position. Thus they 
continued two days, with the same wind, till the British admiral, 
seeing that nothing was likely to be done but a repetition of the 
struggle for the weather-gage, determined to offer battle and 
engage the enemy to leeward. Whether D’Estaing meant to 
accept the challenge is not known, for a strong wind sprang up, 
and increasing shortly to a violent storm, dispersed both fleets, 
and damaged both so much that any attempt to renew this hostile 
demonstration was impossible. Some actions, highly honourable 
to the British, took place between single ships of the dispersed 
squadron. D’Estaing got into Boston, where he was so effec- 
tually protected by batteries and defensive works on every point 
and island in that beautiful harbour, that Lord Howe considered 
it hopeless to attack him there. As it appeared to him, also, from 
the shattered state of the French ships and the position they had 
taken up for repairing them, that they had no further intention 
of engaging in active hostilities, he proceeded to New York, re- 
ceived his leave of absence, and resigned the command of the 
American station. He had found his health giving way in conse- 
quence of great fatigue, and more wearing anxiety, and he looked 
upon the object for which he had been sent to America as utterly 
hopeless of attainment. He thought himself ill used by the Ad- 
miralty ; and his brother, the general, had some time before given 
up the command of the army, being in like manner disgusted 
with the conduct of the Secretary for the American ee 
Lord George Germain. During the American war, indeed, our 
statesmen and our commanders, with a very few honourable 
exceptions, seem to have been equally demented. 

If Lord Howe had not at this time the confidence of the Ad- 
miralty, he possessed that of his officers in the highest degree ; 
they.regarded him as ‘the first man in his profession, the first 
sea officer in the world.’ This is exaggerated praise, but they 
were sincere in bestowing it; and he was as much respected and 
beloved for his candour, and probity, and equanimity, as he was 
esteemed for his professional skill. 


‘Horace Walpole has said that Howe never made a friendship but at 
the mouth of acannon. Here, however, he made one on service, which 
was as lasting as it was sudden. His predecessor, Admiral Shulham, 
had given an acting order to Lieutenant Curtis to command the Senegal 
sloop, and sent him to destroy some American privateers. He found it 
necessary to deviate from his imstructions, On returning, Lord Howe 
had succeeded to the command. He was directed to send him his orders, 
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was told he had been guilty of disobeying them, and was desired to 
state his reasons for so doing. Satisfied with his explanation, Lord 
Howe said, ‘‘Sir, you have acted very properly, and I have great plea- 
sure in confirming your appointment to the Senegal.” A second time 
Curtis disobeyed an order he had received from Lord Howe. Having 
explained his conduct to his Lordship, he received for auswer, “ Your 
conduct, with regard to the dispatghes, testified so correct a judgment in 
every part, that, if my concurrence in opinion with you on the propriety 
of it will convey all the satisfaction you do me the favour to intimate, you 
are free to indulge yourself in the enjoyment of that consciousness to the 
fullest extent.” , 

‘This quaint approval, for so it seems to have been intended, if it was 
net a rare instance of verbiage on the part of his Lordship, would al- 
most justify the remark which has been made of his want of clearness, 
whether in speech or writing, which, as generally applied, is very far 
from being the case. There is, however, an anecdote, told by Captain 
Locker (late lieutenant-governor of Greenwich Hospital), which would 
tend rather to corroborate the justness of the remark. Three or four 
frigates having been ordered on a particular service, the captains were 
summoned by Lord Howe into his cabin, to have their written instruc- 
tions more fully explained to them. After occupying some time in this 
explanation, they retired, and upon meeting together, after leaving the 
‘Admiral, as they could not fully comprehend what had been said, they 
resolved on demanding a further intimation of his views. They agreed 
to toss up who should solicit this second interview. The one to whose 
lot it fell, after an hour’s further conference, returned to his colleagues, 
and on their seeking the needful explanation which they looked for, he 
told them he understood the Admiral’s orders less clearly than at the 
first interview. This accords with an observation, communicated by 
Admirg} Sir Robert Stopford, who knew him well :—‘ Lord Howe pos- 

sed: a very peculiar manner of explaining himself, both in corre- 
spondence and conversation, but his mind was always clear, prompt, and 
willing to communicate with every person who consulted him, and who 
could get rid of the apparent coldness of his manner.”’ It will be seen 
in the sequel how far the remark applies, as to his correspondence. 

‘In a subsequent letter to Curtis, he says, “I beg I may release you 
from any uneasiness you may feel upon a fancied impropriety in the 
communication of your ideas at any time, with respect to the benefit of 
the King’s service. , Exclusive of the laudable principle which induces 
you to take notice of such particulars, as your local knowledge will 
more especially enable you to remark, I shall always reekon it a per- 
sonal obligation to be furnished with any opinions which may be pro- 
ductive of that benefit.” 

*Thus, on points of service in America, commenced a friendship, 
which endured, without intermission, for the space of twenty-three 
years—to the last hour, it may almost be said, of the noble Earl’s life— 
and, it may be added, to the surviving part of the family after his death ; 
and it may here be mentioned, thut to this friendship is owing the pre- 
servation of the almost only written documents that remain of this 
gallant 
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gallant officer’s own composition, consisting of a series of letters on va- 
rious subjects, amounting to not less than four hundred. Their dates 
commence in the year 1776, and are carried on to 1799, the last written 
with his own hand; as every one of them are, sixteen days before his 
death.’—pp. 117-120. 


Lord Howe and his brother, says Sir John Barrow, had not 
much reason to be satisfied with the reception they met with from 
ministers on their return to England. Unfortunately, their case 
was taken up as a party question, and they were spoken of in 
parliament as having been sacrificed and betrayed. ‘ How was it 
possible,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘to estimate the guilt of ministers who 
could tamely suffer an hostile squadron to carry unmolested de- 
struction to the British army in America? The disgrace of a 
Burgoyne was, it seemed, to be atoned, by the defeat of a Howe.’ 
In another speech he asked, ‘where, of all the commanders em- 
ployed by the ministry, was there one who had not quarrelled 
with and left them in disgust?” Sir W. Howe attacked Lord G. 
Germain, with whose department he had been most concerned. 
He had resigned the command, he said, in consequence of a 
total disregard to his opinions and to his recommendation of me- 
ritorious officers. The war had not been left to his management, 
and yet when he applied for instructions he had often been left 
without them to shift for himself at the opening of a campaign. 
He asked for a parliamentary inquiry, that the House and the 
nation might be enabled to form a just opinion and pronounce 
which was to blame, himself or the American Secretary. 

On a subsequent motion respecting the state of the navy, Lord 
Howe said the measures of the government were weak, incapable, 
and such as, if longer pursued, must terminate in the destruction 
of our naval power, and consequently of the country itself. At 
the close of his speech, adverting to the affair which it was well 
known that he and the administration had to settle, he ‘ hoped he 
should be permitted to say thus much ; that he was deceived into 
his command ; that he was deceived while he retained it ; that, tired 
and disgusted, he desired permission to resign, and his situation on 
the whole had been such that a thorough recollection of what he 
had suffered induced him to decline any wish of ever returning to 
a situation which might terminate in equal ill treatment, mortifi- 
cation and disgust. Such were his motives for resigning the com- 
mand, and for declining any future service so long as the present 
ministers remained in office, experience having convinced him 
that besides risking his honour and professional character, he 
could, under such counsels, render no essential service to his 
country.’ 

Lord Howe voted for Mr. Fox's motion of censure on the ad- 

ministration, 
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ministration, and took that opportunity to complain of newspaper 
attacks on his character, encouraged, he had no doubt, by those 
in power: and though he was aware that newspaper writers were 
generally held in contempt, he begged leave to observe that an 
officer’s fame was easily sullied, and that it was a principle in 
mathematics that the smallest atom of matter might affect the 
motion of a large and powerful body. ‘ He conceived when officers, 
even if they had erred, had erred only in judgment respecting 
trifles, and had not been guilty of any fault essentially mischievous 
or detrimental to the general welfare of the state, it was the duty 
of ministers to support them, and bear them through every attack.’ 
Governor Johnstone, having in this debate offered some re- 
marks upon the relative strength of the French and English fleets 
when Lord Howe attempted to bring D’Estaing to action, Lord 
Howe said in reply, ‘1 feel myself professionally called upon, but 
I should not mention my rank in the service, nor allude to any 
little experience I may possess in it; if 1 could not support my 
opinion by argument, and appeal for its undeniable certainty to 
every seaman who knows what'service is. I can therefore assure 
the gentlemen that Admiral Howe will not apply to Captain 
Johnstone to instruct him in the elements of his profession.’ 
This called forth a spirited rejoinder. The governor said,— 


* Although he was no more than Captain Johnstone, he would not 
give up his experience to Admiral Howe or any other admiral whatever ; 
he had seen as much service as the noble lord and had been in more 
battles. What he had offered relative to the affair between the fleets he 
submitted to the House as his opinion, an opinion not theoretically 
formed, but founded on professional knowledge. Nothing that had fallen 
from the noble lord had afforded him the least reason for altering his 
sentiments; and he so far differed from him, that instead of refusing to 
serve in this time of public exigency, he would take any command that 
should be offered him. Many gentlemen knew that at the commence- 
ment of the American war he would not have accepted of any employ 
against that country, because he thought the war unjust in its end, and 
oppressive in its ree om and mode of carrying on. The case was now 
materially altered. This country had done everything which became her 
to convince America of her readiness to act with moderation and justice. 
France had perfidiously broken her treaties, and seduced America into 
an offensive league against Great Britain: in such a crisis it behoved 
every man who felt for the injured honour of his country to step forward, 
He for one was ready to exert his utmost abilities in any capacity that 
government might think proper to employ him. So far from attempting 
to prescribe the conditions on which he would serve, he would accept 
even the command of a bum-boat.’ 


The inquiry ended without any resolutions being moved upon 
any part of it, The biographer has passed lightly over this ap 
' o 
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of Lord Howe’s history,—which is indeed the least creditable part 
of it. In a letter to Stare about this time on the propriety of 
terminating Burgoyne’s absence on parole, Washington said of 
that general, that he considered him, in his present frame of mind, 
rather as an ally of America, than as hostile to it. He might 
have said the same with equal truth of Lord Howe and the other 
officers who, refusing to serve under the existing administration, 
joined the ranks of opposition, and using every endeavour to clog 
the wheels of government, rendered more essential service to Ame- 
rica than she derived from the alliance of France and Spain and 
Holland. A more instructive history for posterity could not be 
written than that of the American war, its causes, and its conse- 
uences. 

Under the Rockingham Administration Lord Howe was called 
upon to serve: he was appointed Admiral of the Blue, and 
made a British peer, by the title of Viscount Howe of Langar. 
His first business was to watch the Dutch fleet in the Texel; 
and when driven by the weather from the North Seas, he 
received orders to cruize off Brest for the purpose of inter- 
cepting and giving battle to the combined fleet of France 
and Spain. He fell in with that fleet, but owing to the im- 
perfection of the code of signals, after all the pains he had 
bestowed on it, the inexperience or inattention of some of the 
captains, and the very unequal sailing of his ships, which ‘ were 
as much in fault as the commanders,’ he was unable to bring on 
an action.—It was not long before he received orders to take 
under his charge a convoy for the relief of .Gibraltar, together 
with such outward-bound traders as should be ready and willing 
to accompany him. 

Since the siege of Malta by the Turks, no siege had ever 
been undertaken with such mighty preparations and carried on 
with such advantageous circumstances and determined perseve- 
rance as that of Gibraltar. The hope of recovering this place 
by the assistance of the French seems to have been the chief 
motive by which Spain was induced to join the alliance against 
England, having no jarring interests with England, no points of 
dispute, and not cause enough of .complaint to supply matter 
with any appearance of truth for a plausible manifesto. A 
Spanish academician and professor, D. Ignacio Lopez de Ayala, 
published at this time a good history of Gibraltar. The tena- 
ciousness, he said, of the English in retaining this place, the just 
determination of the Spamiards to recover it, their repeated 
attempts, and the discussions and protests concerning it in Con- 
gresses and Parliaments, had rendered it not less famous than 
the strongest and most important cities in Italy or Flanders. Kine 
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King of Spain, Charles IIT., the only one who could ‘avert the 
ruin with which the English were threatened, had offered his medi- 
ation, as a faithful friend and arbitrator, to re-establish peace with 
France and with the Americans. Having offered it in vain, he 
was bent upon recovering the key and bulwark of his own empire ; 
a history of ‘Gibraltar then was especially required when the 
Catholic King was making incredible preparations, both by sea 
and land, to conquer it. Ayala brought down his history, in three 
books, to the establishment of the blockade. The progress of 
the siege, he said, might be expected w supply matter for another 
book. Meanwhile, thus he concludes his volume :—‘ Let us hope 
that the issue of an enterprise against a place better fortified than 
any other is ever known to have been, and which is now attacked 
by such armaments as have never been heard of till now, may 
correspond to the justice of the cause; the skill and activity of 
the Duc de Crillon, and the tried courage of the Spanish troops.’ 
The fourth book, as may well be supposed, never appeared ; and 
the elaborate and valuable work which the author had undertaken 
with a proper national feeling, and in full hope, as a labour of 
love, must have been to him as long as he lived, a melancholy 
proof of the vanity of human wishes. It is for Englishmen that 
the siege of Gibraltar should be written. A book more honour- 
able to the British character, or likely to be more useful in 
upholding that character, could not be put into the hands of our 
soldiers and sailors. 

The siege had continued three years when Lord Howe sailed 
from Spithead with thirty-four sail of the line, six frigates, and 
three fire-ships, with a convoy for the relief of the garrison. ‘Two 
days before they sailed, the memorable loss of the Royal George 
occurred ; Admiral Kempenfelt and about nine hundred persons 
being lost in the ship. The calamity was the more grievous, 
because it appears to have been the consequence of gross neglect 
in the officers of the Navy Board; the ship having been conti- 
nued in service till there was not a sound timber in her. When 
the fleet sailed, the English government was not aware that the 
renewed preparations of the Spaniards for prosecuting the siege 
were such in nature and magnitude as had never before been 
attempted by any power in Europe. A French engineer had 
constructed floating batteries which were supposed to be both 
impregnable and incombustible; they were bomb-proof on the 
top, with a descent for the shells to slide off, and fortified on the 
larboard side six or seven feet thick with green timber and raw 
hides. They were so constructed also, that if a red-hot | shot 
should pierce either their sides or roof, it must pass through a 
tube which would discharge water to extinguish any fire that it 
might 
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might cause. The expense of these: floating batteries was esti- 
mated at 150,000. ‘Ce fameux siége,’ says a French journalist, 
‘ oceupe toute 7 E aujourd hui, et sera certainement [ evénement 
de la guerre le plus interessant. Il est tres essentiel qu'il se 
finisse, par les depenses énormes qu'il entraine, la quantité d’ hommes 
et de force navale qu'il occupe depuis trois ans.’ With such pre- 
parations and such ample means, the besiegers thought themselves 
sure of success: the capture of Gibraltar by the floating batteries 
was exhibited in one of the theatres at Paris, and the Count 
d’ Artois and the Duc de Bourbon weat to serve as volunteers at 
the siege, and to, partake in the victory. The grand attack was 
hastened by the knowledge, which the enemy had obtained, that 
Lord Howe was on his way to relieve the fortress; and the Ad- 
miral Don Luis de Cordoba was despatched with the combined 
fleet to prevent this intended relief, and gaye him battle. ‘The 
conquest of Gibraltar,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘ would have given 
to the French and Spaniards the entire command of the Mediter- 
ranean: the national character and honour of Great Britain would 
have been lost with it, and our influence to the eastward of the 
Straits annihilated.’ 

. On the 12th of September, 1782, the combined fleets entered 
the bay :— 


* It appeared,’ sa s-Qolonel Drinkwater in his most interesting history 
of the siege, ‘ as if'they meant, previous to their final effort, to strike, if 
possible, a terror through their opponents, by displaying before us a. more 
powerful armament than had probably ever been brought against any 
fortress. Forty-seven sail of the line, including three inferior two- 
deckers, ten battering ships, deemed perfect in design and esteemed in- 
vincible, carrying 212 guns, innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb 
catehes, cutters, gun and mortar boats, and smaller craft for disembhark- 
ing men—these were assembled in the bay. On the land side were 
strong batteries and works, mounting 200 pieces of heavy ordnance, and 
protected by an army of nearly 40,000 men, commanded by a victorious 
and active general of the highest reputation, and animated by the pre- 
sence of the two princes of the royal blood of France, with other digni- 
fied personages, and many of their own nobility. Such a naval and 
military spectacle most certainly is not to be equalled in the annals of 
war. Oe such a combination of power and favourable concurrent cir- 
cumstances, it was natural enough that they should anticipate the most 
glorious consequences. Indeed their confidence in the effect to be pro- 
duced by the battering ships passed all bounds, and in the enthusiasm 
excited by the magnitude of their preparations, it was thought criminal 
even to whisper a doubt of their success.’ 


The garrison consisted of little more than 7000 effective men, 
including the marine, brigade, but they were veterans in the ser- 
vice, had been long habituated to the effects of artillery, were well 

commanded, 
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commanded, and had full confidence in their officers. ‘ Their 
spirits, too, were not a little elevated by the success attending the 
recent practice of firing red-hot shot, which in this attack they 
hoped would enable them to bring their labours to an end, and 
relieve them from the tedious cruelty of a blockade.’ On the 
morning of the 13th the floating batteries got under way. It had 
been supposed by our naval men that they would be brought be- 
fore the fortress in the night; few persons, therefore, suspected 
that their present movement was preparatory to the grand attack ; 
but observing a crowd of spectators on the beach and upon the 
neighbouring eminences, and the ships edging down towards the 
garrison, the Governor thought it would be imprudent to doubt 
it any longer, and ordered therefore the town batteries to be 
manned, and the grates and furnaces for heating shot to be 
lighted. The floating batteries bore down in admirable order 
for their station, 4 little past nine o’clock, the most distant being 
about eleven or twelve hundred ‘yards from the garrison. The 

took their places in a masterly manner, and our artillery allowed 
them without molestation to choose their distance, but when the 
first dropped her anchor (which was about a quarter before ten), 
that instant our firing commenced. In little more than ten mi- 
nutes they were all completely moored. ‘The cannonade then 
became in a high degree tremendous, 400 pieces of the heaviest 
artillery playing at the same moment ; an instance,’ Colonel Drink- 
water says, ‘which has scarcely occurred in any siege since the 
invention of these engines of destruction.’ An Italian officer who 
was in the Spanish fleet, says, that from the cool and intrepid 
manner in which the attack was begun, great hopes were enter- 
tained of certain success. The enemy, indeed, were neither want- 
ing in skill nor courage, and after the firing had continued for 
some hours, the floating batteries were found to be quite as for- 
midable as they had been represented. The heaviest shells 
rebounded from their tops, and 32-pound shot seemed to make 
no visible impression on their hulls. The red-hot shot began to 
be used about noon, but were not general till between one and 
two o'clock. The garrison often flattered themselves that some 
of the batteries were on fire ; but no sooner did any smoke appear, 
than men were observed directing water from their engines within 
to those places where the smoke issued. ‘These circumstances,’ 
says the historian of the siege, ‘with the prodigious cannonade 
which they maintained, gave us reason to imagine that the attack 
would not be so soon decided as, from our former success against 
their land batteries, we had expected.’ Even the artillery at this 
time had their doubts of the effect of red-hot shot. The enemy, 
at first had elevated their cannon too much, but perceiving this 
about 
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about noon, their firing became powerful and well-directed, and 
the garrison suffered accordingly, being especially annoyed by a 
flanking and reverse fire from the land. But totally disregarding 
the enemy on that side, the artillery directed their sole attention 
to the floating batteries. The assailants, however, received so 
little damage, that their sanguine hopes of success were not abated 
for a considerable time.. For some hours, indeed, the attack and 
defence were so equally well supported, as to show little or no 
appearance of superiority in the cannonade on either side. But 
about two o'clock the enemy began to lose heart, seeing that the 
battering ship which carried the admiral’s: flag, and had the 
engineer on board, began to smoke on the side exposed to the 
garrison. They continued their fire, however, and were encou~ 
raged by perceiving that the fortification had received some da- 
mage. But the garrison were cheercd with more reason, for they 
saw that the smoke from the upper part of the flag-ship was pre- 
vailing, notwithstanding the constant application of water, and 
that the admiral’s second was in the same condition. By seven 
o'clock, the Italian officer says, all the hopes of the assailants 
vanished. Their firing slackened. By eight o'clock it had almost 
ceased. Rockets were thrown up as signals of distress. ‘The 
red-hot balls had by this time taken such effect, that the enemy 
now thought of nothing but saving the crews, and the boats of the 
combined fleet were immediately sent on that pitiable service.’ 
Our artillery at this time must have caused dreadful havock 
among them. An indistinct clamour, with lamentable cries and 
groans, proceeded (during the short intervals of cessation) from: 
all quarters; and a little before midnight a wreck floated in with 
twelve men, all who had escaped out of three score, which were 
on board their launch. Though sure that they had an advantage 
over the enemy, the garrison were not yet aware how complete a 
victory had been gained. 

About an hour after midnight the battering ship upon which 
the red-hot shot first produced an effect, burst into flames, and 
by two o’clock she appeared as one continued blaze from stem to 
stern. The light was equal to noonday, and enabled our artillery 
to point their guns with the utmost precision. Between three 
and four o’clock, six others of these batteries were on fire. The 
were so close to the walls, the Italian officer says, that the balls 
pierced into them full three feet; but the holes made in these 
solid beds of green timber closed up after the shot, and for want 
of air it was long before the fire balls produced their effect. 
It was honourable, indeed, for the garrison thus to have obtained 
one of the completest defensive actions that has ever been re- 
corded, and over the most formidable floating batteries that had 

ever 
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ever been nena ve bear agaihst a fortress.’ But the most ho- 
nourable' ‘display of the British’ chariicter was yet to be made. 
Howe's friend; Captain Curtis; who coimmanded the’ marine bri- 
gade, had not been “ablé duritig, the’ day to ‘Dring his ‘gun-boats 
against the Battering ships, ‘becausé of the wind and the heavy 
swell. ‘The sea having become calm about three o'clock in the 
morning, he drew up his boats so as to’ flank the’ line of the bat- 
tering ships; he had twelve gun-bdats, each carrying an’ 18 ‘or 
24-pounder, which ‘kept up'their fire with great effect, while a 
very how and destructive fire was directed towards the same 
point by the garrison. ‘The boats of ‘the enemy,” says Cae 
Curtis, ‘durst not approach ; they abandoned their ships, and the 
men in them were left to our mercy, or to the flames.’ Daylight 
now appeared, and two feluccas which had not escaped endea- 
voured ‘to get away, but a shot from a gun-boat killing four men 
in one of them, they submitted. Learning then from their pri- 
soners that many men were unavoidably left by their friends on 
board the burning ships, Captain Curtis directed all his exertions 
to rescue them. ‘The scene before me,’ he says in his official 
letter, ‘was at this time dreadful; numbers of men crying from 
amidst the flames, some upon pieces of wood in the water, others 
in the ships where the fire had as yet made but little progress, all 
expressing by speech and gesture the deepest distress, and all im- 
ing assistance, formed a spectacle of horror not to be de- 
scribed. The blowing-up of the ships around us as the fire got 
to the magazines, and the firing of the cannon of others as the 
metal became heated by the flames, rendered this a very perilous 
employment ; but we felt it as much a duty to make every effort 
to relieve our enemies from so shocking a situation, as an hour 
before we did to assist in conquering them.’ One of the batter- 
ing ships blew up, about five o'clock, and soon afterwards another 
in the centre of the line. The wreck from this spread far and 
wide, to the imminent danger of the British gun-boats; one was 
sunk, but the crew were saved. Curtis’s coxswain was killed, 
several of his people were wounded, and a piece of timber falling 
into the pinnace, went through her bottom; she was only saved 
from sinking by the ‘sailors stuffing their jackets into the hole. 
Yet though it was then deemed prudent to withdraw towards the 
rrison, Captain Curtis visited two other ships on his return, and 
fad, what he truly called, the inexpressible happiness of saving 
thirteen officers and 344 men, all Spaniards: thirty of these, who 
were wounded, were taken from among the slain in the hold, and 
carried to the garrison’s hospital. There was reason to believe 
that a great many of the wounded perished in the flames, though it 
was impossible that greater exertions could have been made to save 
them. 
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them. Six of the battering ships,were still in flames. Three of 
them blew up aps eleven ss ock ; the other three burnt to the 
water's edge, the magazines having been wetted before the prin- 
cipal officers had quitted the ty The Spanish admira] dia wag’ 
leave his ship till nearly midnight, the other officers much earlier, 
There remained two battering ships, which the conqueror hoped 
to save ‘as glorious trophies of his success,’ but one of them un- 
expectedly burst out in flames, and shortly afterwards blew, up; 
and the other, when it was found impracticable to preserve it, was 
burnt by our sailors. 

The French, who jest at everything, made a jest of this awful 
defeat. They said, ‘Ce n'est pas le Cheval de Bois qui cetle. fois 
a pris Troye, c'est Troye qui a brulé le Cheval de Bois.’ Another 
jest was circulated ‘ gue dans son aimable gaieté, c'est permis, dit 
on, M.le Comte d Artois lui-méme. On veut qu'il ait dit a la 
Reine que la batterie qui avoit fait le plus de mal dans le siége, 
avoit élé sa batterie de cuisine. En effet, on prétend que les 
officiers Espagnols, fort sobres naturellement et peu accoutumés @ 
a bonne chére, gagnoient fréquemment des indigestions al excellent 
table qui tenoit S. A. Royale.’ 

It was upon the Spaniards that the loss had fallen, and the 
Spaniards are a people whom no losses can cast down. Com- 
plete as the destruction of their floating batteries had been, neither 
this utter discomfiture, nor the great expenditure of men and 
means, abated their hope of eventually succeeding in the siege. 
Their operations on the land side were still carried on; the 
mortar-boats bombarded the garrison, and the combined fleet 
remained at anchor in the bay. They knew that Lord Howe 
was on the way with a convoy, and they were determined to op 
the relief of the garrison. The great superiority of their force 
might have justified their expectations against any other opponent ; 
and they once more persuaded themselves that if Gibraltar were 
impregnable by force of arms, it might certainly be subdued by 
famine. Twice before, and under more urgent circumstances, that 
expectation had been frustrated, first by Rodney, and afterwards 
by Admiral Darby. It was not till he was off the southern coast 
of Portugal that Lord Howe received intelligence of the enemy's 
defeat in this grand attack, and the destruction of the floating 
batteries, at the same time he was advised that the combined fleet 
had taken their station in the bay to prevent if possible the 
intended relief. He had sailed from Spithead two days before 
that memorable victory, and his fleet might well be called 
splendid—the number of ships, when the convoy was assembled, 
amounting to 183 sail—but the force with which he had to contend 
was as three to two, compared with his own. 
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On the 10th of October Lord Howe learnt from the ¢onsul at 
Faro that the combined fleets were then anchored in Algeziras 
Bay, and that they consisted of 50 sail of the line. Knowing of 
his approach, the Spanish admiral had ordered his i to lie at 
single anchor, ready to weigh at the shortest notice. They were 
thus situated on the 10th, when a fresh westerly wind sprung up. 
After sunset the gale increased, and at midnight it blew a hurri- 
cane. At daybreak a Spanish two-decker was seen in a crippled 
state, close in-shore. She soon grounded, and’ struck to the gar- 
rison, hoisting an English jack over her own cblours. This vessel 
— to be the San Miguel, 72, which had been one of the 

ing ships when the combined fleets appeared in the English 
Channel. When the day cleared, the whole fleet was seen in 
great disorder. Two were driven on their own shore, two others 
to the eastward. There remained in the bay forty sail of the 
line, and three of fifty-four or fifty-six guns. With them the 
Spanish admiral put to sea on the 13th, for the protection of the 
two ships which had been driven to the eastward, and in the hope 
that he might intercept the English convoy. It was on the 11th 
that the British fleet entered the Straits, the convoy taking the 
lead, and though the enemy's signals for their approach were made 
early in the afternoon, there was no appearance of opposition to 
their intended movements. ‘But the opportunity was lost,’ Lord 
Howe says in his official letter, ‘owing to the want of timely 
attention to the circumstances of the navigation.’ ‘The masters 
6f the transports, either from inattention to signals, or disregard 
of their instructions, or from not being fully aware of the strength 
6f the current constantly setting into the Mediterranean, were 
unable to fetch Rosia Bay: the consequence was that only four of 
them got into their appointed anchoring station and landed their 
” The rest with the fleet passed to the eastward into the 
Mediterranean. Early on the 12th, Curtis sailed in the Latona 
to inform Lord Howe of what had befallen the enemy's fleet on 
the night of the 10th. They had cleared Europa Point, and 
were perfectly becalmed during the night off Malaga, while Howe 
and the convoy were to the eastward of the Rock. 

The knowledge which Howe had acquired in the Dolphin 
frigate, thirty years before, of the navigation of the Straits, the 
set of the currents in the centre, and of the eddies on the 
Gibraltar and Barbary shores, he had now an opportunity of 
bringing into use. 

‘ Lord Howe, as usual, makes no parade in his public dispatch, nor, 
from what is stated therein, would any one be led to conclude otherwise 
than that everything went on smoothly, and that the transports and 
store-ships were conducted into port with all imaginable facility. a 
only 
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only says that, “in the morning of the 14th, the fleet being to the southi- 
ward of the enemy, six or seven leagues, and the wind changing soon 
after to the eastward, the opportunity was taken to pags such of the 
store-ships, as were then with the fleet, into the bay; that on the 17th 
the rest of the store-ships were likewise anchored in Rosia Bay; the 
troops embarked in the ships of war, together with a large supply of 
powder from the fleet, being landed at the same time; and the wants of 
the garrison thus amply provided for in every respect, I proposed taking 
advantage immediately of the easterly wind for returning through the 
Straits to the westward.” This however was considered as a masterly 
movement; it was quite certain that the combined fleet, so very superior 
in numbers, could not do otherwise than make a show to follow him; 
he therefore drew them down off Cape Spartel, thus giving time and 
scope for the store and provision ships to land their cargoes unmolested, 
while a fair opening was also afforded for their return out of the Straits 
to proceed to England.’—pp. 149, 150. 


A partial action ensued on the 19th. At break of day the 
combined fleet was seen at a little distance to the N.W., when 
the British fleet was so nearly between Europa and Ceuta points, 
that there was not space to form an order of battle on either tack. 
Howe therefore repassed the Straits, followed by the enemy. 
Colonel Drinkwater observes somewhat inyidiously on this occa- 
sion, that ‘though fully convinced of the prudence of his lord- 
ship’s Gonduct, it was no very pleasing prospect for a British 
garrison to behold a British fleet, though inferior in force, lead 
the enemy.’ But it would have been an act of madness, as Sir 
John Barrow observes, to have brought on an engagement with 
a disparity in numbers of thirty-four sail of the line to forty-four 
in so narrow a space, and in the midst of a perpetual current, 
and where the Spaniards, being in possession of both shores, had 
numerous ports to retreat to where they could refit, whereas 
Gibraltar offered no relief for a disabled fleet, which indeed 
would be little able to work up to it against the current. Though 
the relief of Gibraltar had not been distinguished by a victory, 
it was a service of considerable importance, and Lord Howe had 

erformed it with characteristic ability and discretion. The Great 
Frederick wrote him a letter of congratulation upon it in his 
own hand. But there was no subject on which the spirit of party 
manifested itself at that time with more intemperance than upon 
the affairs of the navy, And the attempt to disparage Lord Howe 
on this occasion, as having shown his stern to the enemy, and de- 
clined an action which it was in his power to have brought on, 
must have been less annoying to a person of his calm and unpre- 
tending character than the extravagant commendations which spoke 
of the defence and the relief of Gibraltar in the same sentence, as 
exalting the military and naval glory of the nation, and destined 
E2 to 
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to, be the subject of all men’s praises to the end of time. Burke 
did not estimate the importance of Gibraltar too highly when he 
said that ‘it was a post of power, a post of superiority, a post of 
connexion, and a post of commerce; a post which made us valu- 
able to our frends and dreadful to our enemies—which gave us 
the command in the district of the ocean where it lay—which was 
the incontestable evidence of our pre-eminence—and of all other 
places was what we ought with the most religious determination 
to maintain.’ The siege of Gibraltar will ever be one of the most 
splendid chapters in our military history. It was not saying too 
much of its relief, that it might be classed among the foremost of 
those services by which Lord Howe had raised his name so de- 
servedly high in his profession—for the most important of his ser- 
vices were of later date. But they who affirmed that a more 
essential piece of naval service to this country never was per- 
formed, seemed to have forgotten not only the victories of former 
times, but those of George II.’s reign, those which were within 
their own recollection—and they must have chosen not to remember 
the recent glories of Rodney. However miserably the councils 
of Great Britain had been conducted, our military and naval re- 
putation never stood higher than at the close of the American 
war ; the spirit and the resources of the nation were never regarded 
with more respect. by its enemies, nor with greater admiration by 
all other European powers. 
,. During the Rockingham administration Lord Howe was made 
First Lord of the,Admiralty; but when the Coalition Ministry 
was formed, Lord Keppel was re-appointed to that office, and 
Lord Howe was thus released from a situation which he had 
neither sought nor coveted. In the debate upon the prelimina- 
ries of peace, after stating the amount of our naval force and that 
of the enemy’s, and recounting the circumstances of the last 
campaign, he attributed great part of our success to chance, seeing 
that in a competition of strength with the enemy we were greatly 
inferior, ‘ Many of our ships were in a poor condition,—the 
Victory, in which he had hoisted his flag, was very bad and very 
unclean. If no other good attended the present pacification than 
the mere breathing time it gave us, we ought to count the interval 
a happy one, and instead of wasting it in unnatural squabbles 
among ourselves, unite, and endeavour to make the best use of it 
in recruiting against the possibility of future hostility.’ Lord 
Keppel, in reply to this, said, he could not enter into the minutiz 
of tes condition of our navy, nor would it be consistent with pru- 
dence to doso; but this he would say, that he did not imagine the 
condition of pur enemy’s nayal affairs was so good as our own—- 
and he computed our force at one hundred and nine sail, good, 
. bad, 
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bad, and indifferent. Upon this Lord Howe observed, that * he 
could not subscribe to the mode his lordship took of estimating 
the naval strength of Great Britain ; good and indifferent, a pru- 
dent man would think was stretching the account to the utmost 
verge of show, indeed he could hardly say, utility; but to include 
the bad in the statement would be dangerous computation indeed.’ 

Upon the overthrow of the Coalition, when Mr. Pitt became 
minister, Lord Howe was again called to the Admiralty, and thus 
‘a second time brought into an office for the duties of which he 
had little relish, and probably for some of them,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘ as little qualification.” But for Sir John Barrow’s re- 
marks upon that office, and the administration of naval affairs, the 
reader must be referred to the book itself, where it is treated at 
considerable length, with full knowledge of the subject in all its 
bearings. Lord Howe remained at the Admiralty till the year 
1788, when Mr. Pitt’s parsimony determining to keep down the 
navy estimates below what the veteran admiral knew was neces- 
sary for keeping the fleet in that state of efficiency which the 
honour and the interests of the country required, induced him to 
resign, . A month after his resignation, the king, in acknowledg- 
ment of his many and important services, was pleased to create 
him an Earl of Great Britain; and at the same time bestowed on 
him the title of Baron Howe of Langar, in Nottingham, to de- 
scend to his eldest daughter and her heirs male. 

In 1790, upon the dispute with Spain concerning Nootka Sound, 
Earl Howe was appointed to command in the Channel Soundings, 
or wherever his Majesty's service should require, and the peculiar 
mark of distinction of hoisting the Union flag ‘at the main was 
conferred on him—being the first instance of such an honotir 
since Admiral Benbow, in 1701. When the difference with 
Spain had been accommodated, he was ‘ suffered to remain un- 
molested by the cares of office or of naval command, in the én- 
joyment of rural dissipation; but whether engaged in business or 
pleasure his thoughts and feelings were as irrevocably turned 
to nayal concerns as the needle to the Pole.’ On the death of 
Rodney, in 1792, he was appointed to succeed him as Vice- 
Admiral of England, an honorary situation with which he was 
highly gratified, He was now advanced in years, and much 
“afflicted with the gout, which almost annually attacked him, and 
sometimes threatened his head and stomach. His work, however, 
was not yet done, and he was called upon thus late in life to more 
ardyous and important services than he had ever hitherto per- 
formed. Upon the breaking out of the war with France, he was 
appointed in February, 1793, once more to the Channel fleet. 

hat war had not taken us unprepared. ‘ Our eae 
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been carefully supplied with stores; the ships were in a rapid 
course of repair, and of 115 ships of the line the greater part 
were in good condition.’ * 

Lord Howe put to sea on July 14, with twenty-three sail of 
the line, in two divisions, under Vice-Admiral Grayes and Sir 
Alexander Hood. His instructions informed him that eight or 
nine ships had sailed from Brest in order to join five more from 
L’Orient and Rochfort, and his immediate attention was to he 
directed to the prevention of their return to Brest, or of forming 
a junction with any other ships from thence. Before he got out 
of the Channel, the weather became such that he deemed it expe- 
dient to bear up and anchor in Torbay, as the best position for 

utting again to sea as soon as the season became favourable. 

here he learnt from an American yessel that she had passed the 
French squadron consisting of seventeen sail, to the westward of 
Belleisle. He got sight of them on the 31st, their topsails appear- 
ing from the mast-head just above the horizon. Two days after- 
wards they were lost sight of, and on August 10th, he was fain 
once more to bear up for Torbay, some of the ships haying sprung 
their masts, and others having their sails split. From this time 
till the middle of November his attention was engaged in pro- 
tecting our homeward-bound convoys. He then fell in with an 
enemy's squadron consisting of six sail of the line and two 
frigates, and chased them, ‘ but the headmost and best sailers of 
our fleet had so little chance to come up with them, that they 
were soon lost sight of altogether;’ and after keeping the sea 
till the middle of December, the fleet went into port to refit. 
An outcry was raised against the Admiral by the newspapers, 
because no captures had been made, and no battle fought, and he 
was ridiculed for so frequently coming into Torbay instead of 
keeping the sea, and this appears to have affected him, for he 
expressed a wish to retire, pleading his infirmities and advanced 
age; but Mr. Pitt ‘ without whom Lord Chatham took no impor- 
tant step in his office of Admiralty,’ would not for a moment 
listen to this. 

In the middle of April, 1794, the Channel fleet assembled at 
St. Helens. It consisted of thirty-two sail of the line, six of 
which with four frigates were placed under Rear Admiral Mon- 

e's orders to attend the outward-bound convoy and the East 
ndia Company's ships, leaving twenty-two sail of the line and 
six frigates under the immediate command of Lord Howe, To 
these Admirals Sir Alexander Hood and Grayes were attached, 
and Rear Admirals Pasley, Caldwell, Bowyer, and Gardner. 





* Locker. We are afraid if a war were to break out now, no historian would 
have a similar account to give of the state of our fleets and dock-yards ! 
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Qn the 2nd of May they put to sea. On the 4th, Lord Howe, 
haying advanced with the several convoys as far as the Lizard, de- 
tached Montague with them, and proceeded for Ushant. ~ The 
Latona and the Phaeton had been in the morning to look into 
Brest. They discovered one ship of the line with two frigates 
and two brigs at anchor in Camaret Bay, and twenty-two large 
ships were clearly seen within the Goulet, with a considerable 
number of smaller vessels. The French were expecting a very 
large and valuable convoy from North America and the West 
Indies, and the fleet continued cruizing in foggy and blowing 
weather in hopes of intercepting it. On the 19th, being close 
in with Ushant, the Latona and Phaeton again leoked into Brest: 
it was then found that the enemy’s fleet had put to sea, and an 
American yessel reported that it consisted of twenty-four sail of 
the line and ten frigates, that they had sailed on the 17th, and 
that their object was to protect the expected convoy. On the 
25th, after a Truitless search for the enemy, two French corvettes, 
steering after the fleet on the supposition that it was their own, 
were taken and destroyed. Lord Howe could not send these and 
several other prizes and recaptures into any port without lessening 
his too little strength in frigates. He now stood under easy sail 
looking for the enemy’s fleet in the direction where they were . 
supposed to be; and on the morning of May 98, several French 
ships were discovered very far distant in the south-east, the wind 
then blowing fresh from the south by west, with a rough sea. 
The battle, which commenced on the 28th of May, and takes 
its name from the Ist of June, on which day it was brought to an 
end, was the most splendid and important service of the many 
which Earl Howe accomplished in the course of his long career. 
His biographer therefore gives the admiral’s own account of the 
transacuons of the three days, as recorded in his private journal, 
written with his own hand, a yaluable document, which it has 
been deemed proper and fitting to give entire without addition or 
alteration. ‘Of the engagement itself,’ Sir John Barrow says, 
‘little in addition need be said, after the minute and circum- 
stantial detail entered into by Mr. James, the indefatigable and 
accurate historian of naval actions.’ The details occupy not less 
than sixty pages in that valuable work. Mr. Locker has not 
given a memoir of Lord Howe, declining health having compelled 
him to leave unfinished a work which he had begun so well, and 
for which he was so singularly well qualified. His volume, how- 
ever, contains an account of this battle, written with characteristic 
icuity and animation. It was a battle which rather resem- 
led the long sea-fights in Charles II.’s reign than the victories 
of Rodney and Nelson. The French never before fought better, 
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never afterwards so well, ©The difference in force ‘between the 
two fleets was not considerable; the number of ships was the 
same ;* but in tonnage, weight of metal, and number of men, the 
advantage was on the enemy's side. The French admiral, Vil- 
laret Joyeuse, displayed great gallantry and great skill, and he 
was most gallantly seconded. Lord Howe was not supported as 
he ought to have been, and as his personal example deserved. One 
captain was brought to a court-martial, and Sir John Barrow 
says, ‘it has been left on record by a gallant admiral now de- 
ceased, that he was by no means the only one that ought to have 
been tried for misconduct and disobedience of orders on this oc- 
casion.’ In a letter from a gallant admiral, who was in the battle 
and is now living, it is justly observed: ‘The 1st of June was the 
first general action fought in the war, and led to many glorious 
results; had it been the last, not one of the French ships would 
have been allowed to return to port.’ He alluded to the inex- 
perience of many of the captains and the rawness of the crews ; 
some of the former, in particular, completely defeated the inten- 
tion of the commander-in-chief—the most simple and intelligible 
that could be given—that each ship should pass through the 
enemy's line, and each engage her opponent to leeward. But 
Lord Howe did something towards defeating it himself. The 
signal was not compulsory on any captain. It was qualified in 
the signal book by a nota bene in the following words: ‘The 
different captains and commanders, not being able to effect the 
specified intentions in either case, are at liberty to act as circum- 
stances require.’ ‘Too many, says Mr. Locker, ‘availed them- 
selves of the alternative without the necessity. In attempti 
afterwards to rectify their irregularity, his Lordship, who loved 
signals, made several in succession, which tended greatly to in- 
crease the perplexity. This shows the wisdom of Lord Nelson's 
frequent remark, that when once a commander-in-chief’ has 
brought his fleet into action, the captains want little further direc- 
tion if they are disposed to do their duty; and if not, such is the 
smoke and confusion, that the power of watching the conduct of 
each individual ship is very limited.’ 

Mr. James says, that ‘this negativing, or at least neutralising, 
nota bene was very properly omitted in the next year’s code of 
signals.’ Erroneous as it may appear to have been in this in- 
stance, Nelson’s maxim and Howe’s qualifying note had the same 
end in view—both admirals, im reliance upon the gallantry of their 
captains, leaving them: to take advantage of any opportunity that 
might offer. ‘The fleet returned to Portsmouth with six of the 
enemy's line-of-battle ships in tow; two of these were 80-gun 
ships, and four 74; another 74 sunk immediately on taking pos- 
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session of her...-The British loss amounted to 1 156:in killed and 
wounded, the French to 1270, besidés 320 who went down in 
the Vengeur ; prisoners, 2300. It was the opinion of most naval 
men at the’ time that the victory was not followed up as it might 
and should have been. The effect, however, upon the country, 
and upon the enemy also, was the same. The superiority of the 
British navy was once more proved. If it was not like ‘one of 
Rodney’s actions, it was not like Keppel’s ; the:spirit of our navy, 
‘ some time dormant; was revived, that of ‘the enemy depressed ; 
it was to the one a decided victory, to the other as decided a de- 
feat.’ It was the more important, inasmuch as they had emu- 
lously brought the force of revolutionary excitement against the 
steady, national courage of their opponents. Their ships, too, 
were more than usually well manned—the destruction of their 
ships at Toulon by Lord Hood having left the men of the Toulon 
fleet disposable for this service. They were well officered also; 
the naval officers (who were always well trained) being almost 
the only class of persons whom the Revolution seems to have 
spared, ‘ Never before, says the Moniteur, ‘did there exist in 
Brest a fleet so formidable and well-disposed as that which is now 
lying there. Unanimity and discipline reign among officers and 
met, and all burn with desire to fight the enemies of their 
upon the very banks of the Thames, and under the walls of London,’ 
An address had been read to the seamen at Brest and L’Orient, 
hy two deputies of the National Convention, in which it was said 
‘You will conquer the English; yes, you will conquer those 
eternal enemies of our nation. As for that, you have. but to will 
it, and itis done.’ These orations were read also to the different 
ships’ companies in évery ship by the chief officers: and lest this 
excitement should fail of. its desired effect, the National Conven- 
tion adopted a decree, which was proposed by Jean Bon St. 
André, declaring that if any ship of the line should strike the 
national colours, however superior the enemy’s force might be, 
unless the ship was so shattered as to be in danger of sinking 
before the crew could be saved, the captain and officers should be 
pronounced traitors to their country and suffer death ; and that 
the captain and officers of any frigate, corvette, or smaller vessel, 
who should surrender to a force double their own, unless in the 
specified extremity, should be punished in the same manner. 
hen these circumstances are considered, the battle of the Ist of 
June will be found to have been of greater consequence _ 
many more brilliant actions. Greater skill might have is*) 
played in the ‘action, greater energy in following up the victory ; 
but the battle could not have been more bravely fought, nor 
gallantly won, nor more important in its moral effect Ried 
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nations. -George III., with that kindness which characterised the 
good old king, wrote to Lord Howe's sister, congratulating her 
upon the glorious news, and hoping she would be satisfied now 
with what Earl Richard had done. He signified his intention on 
this occasion of bestowing the blue ribbon on Lord Howe. Mr. 
Pitt had promised it to the Duke of Portland. The story is little 
to Mr. Pitt’s credit, and less to that of the Duke. Lord Howe 
states the matter briefly in these words: ‘ It was left at my option 
to maintain what I may, without arrogance, term my title to the 
distinction, But the notification of it from the minister was 
coupled with such suggestions as of benefit to the king’s service 
by a different disposal of the ribbon, that I deemed it expedient 
to press that more advantageous appointment of it. The alterna- 
tive of a marquisate was offered and declined.’ The king, how- 
ever, as might be expected, took the first opportunity of conferring 
upon Lord Howe this honour, which it was anything but an 
honour for the Duke of Portland to wear in the mean time. 
George III., indeed, properly appreciated the admiral’s de- 
serts and the importance of the victory. He went, with the queen 
and three of the princesses, to Portsmouth, .Lord Howe's flag 
as shifted to a frigate, and the royal standard hoisted on board 
the Queen Charlotte, where Lord Howe received the royal party, 
attended by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
the Board of Admiralty, the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, the Port Admiral, flag- 
officers and captains present. There the king presented Lord 
Howe, on his own quarter-deck, with a diamond-hilted sword and 
a gold chain, to which a medal, struck for the occasion, was to 
be appended. Similar chains he presented to Sir Alexander 
Hood. Admiral Gardner, and Sir Roger Curtis. Admiral 
Graves and Sir Alexander Hood were raised to the Irish peerage, 
and the Admirals Bowyer, Gardner, and Pasley made baronets, 
as was also Sir Roger Curtis. Bowyer and Pasley, being both 
wounded, could not be present, but they received their chains 
also. In the evening the Royal Family rowed up the harbour to 
view the six French prizes, which were at moorings there. The 
king gave donations from his privy purse to the amount of more 
than 3000I. to the artificers, workmen, and labourers of the dock- 
yard, victualling and ordnance departments, and the crews of the 
Queen Charlotte and Aquillon; 100/. was distributed to the poor 
of Portsmouth, and a like sum to those of Portsea; 501. to those 
of kp aly and 50l. to the debtors in Portsmouth gaol. It was a 
proud day for Portsmouth and for England, for the veteran ad- 
miral, and for that good old king whose name was blessed by 
thopsands and tens of thousands of true Englishmen that day. 


In 
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In A Lord Howe resumed the command of the Channel 
fleet, put to sea on the 3rd of September, to cover our out- 
ward and homeward convoys ; and ‘ probably,’ says his biographer, 
‘to impress the enemy with a proper idea of our nayal superiority 
and resources, in being able to send out a fleet of such magnitude 
so speedily after the great victory of the Ist of June. But he 
was now an old man, his health was broken, and in October he 
renewed his request to be relieved in the command of the fleet, 
the important duties of which; he said, his infirmities rendered 
him unable to discharge.’ He obtained leave to go to Bath, for 
the use of the waters there, from which he had formerly found 
benefit; but his application on this account to the Admiralty 
‘ produced,’ he says, ‘so serious a requisition from the goodness 
of the King, as compelled him to resume his painful situation, 
though the inconveniences of a winter campaign were dispensed 
with.’ Yet, infirm as he was, information having been received, 
in the Spring of 1793, that a French fleet of thirty-two sail of the 
line, and several frigates, had put to sea from Brest, he imme- 
diately hoisted his flag in the Queen Charlotte, and sailed with 
a superior force in quest of them, as also to provide for our con- 
yoys. This was the last time his flag was up. The French sus- 
tained so much damage in a heavy gale that they returned to 
Brest, and Lord Howe haying ascertained this returned to Spit- 
head. From that time he was permitted to remain on shore for 
his health’s sake. Feeling then how little likely it was that he 
should ever again be able to hoist his flag, and yet not being al- 
lowed to resign, he made ‘a voluntary surrender of those advan- 
tages which every commander-in-chief, before and after him, 
whether on shore or afloat, had considered his due, and made no 
scruple in appropriating to himself.’ With this view he re- 

uested that, ‘for the future appointment of the ships of the 

hannel fleet, the instructions might be communicated by direct 
intercourse with the Admiralty, instead of passing them through 
him, whereby (said he) the profits the commanders of the ships 
may derive from their good fortune will centre among themselves 
alone.’ 3 

In March, 1796, he was appointed Genefal of Marines, on 
the decease of Admiral Forbes, ‘having gainéd it,’ he says, ‘ by 
the least eligible of all titles, that of age and ‘survivorship, in a 
state not much more active than that of my predecessor. At 
this time Lord Chatham ‘retreated from the Board of Admiralty, 
for reasons which Lord Howe pretended not to know.’ He 
augured well of his successor, Lord Spencer, saying of him, “he 
is a young man of singular probity and worth, has much ap- 
plication, and I believe intelligent capacity; and those who — 
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have business or intercourse with him will find him to be of a 
most pleasing character. He felt, however, that he was treated 
with less consideration by the Admiralty than his rank and cha- 
racter deserved, His application for, certain officers, to be: ap- 
pointed to his ships was not complied with, ‘ My gratification 
upon this point seems of little moment,’ he says, in a letter to his 
old and constant friend Sir Roger Curtis, < To have the, fayour- 
able opinion of our brethren I esteem one of the most grateful 
honours to be obtained, But the views of things, and the ideas 
of a man at my time of life, are so different from those of younger 
men placed in directive situations, who feel in their power to en- 
force their sentiments an ample justification for their adherence 
to them; and I am so peculiarly circumstanced in other respects, 
that I daily confirm myself in the assurance that seventy years of 
age, upon which I so nearly verge, is not at all too soon to think 
of voluntary retirement; thus preceding the call, which may be, 
daily expected, of the public, to quit a situation requiring better 
constitutional as well as mental faculties than I can boast. Six 
months afterwards he writes thus to the same friend :— 

* Still very much an invalid, and divested of that ministerial coun- 
tenance by which the exercise of my authority in the fleet can only derive 
support, you will less disapprove my earnestness (yet ae op. in- 
timated) to be released from my important charge. hen arrived, 
moreover, at the time of life that men’s faculties become impaired, it is 
of prudence to quit the public world before its good opinion is with- 
drawn entirely, and the foundation of our consequence in it destroyed, 
To that intimation, however, it was not condescended to make any 
reply ; and I know not yet, whether I am considered in the light of a 
person allowed to seek for quiet in retirement, or subject to the requi- 
sitions as heretofore, when the call is made upon me to resume my - 
official employment.’—p. 317. 

From the whole of his correspondence, however, it is clear that 
his mind was constantly occupied with the concerns of the fleet, 
his great pleasure being to hear that matters were gomg on well, 
and more especially in his old ship the Queen Charlotte. Whe- 
ther in sickness or in health he was full of what had been the 
business and the pleasure of his life. His hours of confinement 
were passed in improving the code of signals and naval tactics, 
and instructions to the captains for the internal discipline of their 
ships. In May, 1797, it appears that he could no longer be con- 
tent to hold his office and remain on shore, and resigning it ac- 
cordingly, he was superseded in the command of the Channel 
fleet by Admiral Lord Bridport. His services, however, to the 
state, and to the navy in particular, did not terminate here. When 
the mutiny broke out in the Channel fleet, ‘ which was looked 
upon as a more alarming event than any that had ever occurred in 
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the naval history of Great Britain, such was the high opinion en- 
tertained, both by the King and the government, of his influence 
over the ‘officers and men, that recourse was had to him, though 
at that time he had actually resigned all naval command.’ At once 
he obeyed the call, for ‘though unable to boast of the mens sana 
in é sano, yet his mind was as sound, his heart as whole, 
and his intellects as clear, as at any previous period of his life.’ Sir 
John Barrow has properly introdueed into his work a general view 
of the naval mutinies of that eventful year, Lord Howe’s name being 
so intimately connected with their commencement and termination. 
We can but briefly touch upon that most important subject. 

It appears from his correspondence, that a few years before the 
mutiny broke out, Lord Howe had perceived that the seamen were 
become discontented, and he ‘did not scruple to lay the blame on 
the captains, who kept their men as prisoners on board when they 
came into harbour, while they themselves spent great part of. their 
time on shore, leaving the command of their ships to subordinate 
officers.” In December, 1794, a letter, signed ‘ A Delegate,’ 
was addressed to Lord Bridport, then second in command (Lord 
Howe being absent), from the crew of the Culloden, 74, then in 
a state of mutiny. It stated that they would surrender on the 
following conditions:—‘ A new ship, or the old one docked, or 
all the people at present between decks draughted on board of 
different ships, or as your lordship shall think proper; and your 
lordship’s word and honour not to punish any man concerned in 
the present business, or to mention or remember it hereafter.’ 
This mutiny was solely occasioned by their apprehension that 
the ship was not sea-worthy, in consequence of her having been 
aground. Lord Howe’s remark upon this was, ‘ I hope the dis- 
turbance on board the Culloden will have been happily, as I con- 
ceive it ought to be, firmly resisted. 'The means, | am conscious, 
are delicate in execution, but I can hardly imagine consequences 
more necessary to be guarded against than those not unlikely to 
be expected from the introduction of Delegates among us!’ The 
captain of the Culloden (afterwards Sir Thomas Troubridge) 
had applied f:¢ a court-martial on ten of the ringleaders, before, 
as it seems, t),ey had proposed their conditions to Lord Bridport ; 
and the event was, that two were acquitted, and eight sentenced to 
be ‘hanged; five of these were executed on board the Culloden 
at Spithead, the other three received the king’s pardon. Consi- 
dering the impression on the men’s minds concerning the state of 
the ship, they ought all to have been pardoned; and probably they 
would have been so, had it depended either upon Lord Howe or 
Lord Bridport. In September, 1795, there were some disturbances 
im the Cesar, and Lord: Howe condemned the policy of ROS 
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numbers of the men to other ships—‘a measure,’ said he, ‘ which 
exposes their former captain to the imputation of misconduct, 
while it gratifies the desire of (perhaps misbehaving) men to 
change their situation, without assurance of just pretensions to 
such indulgence.’ ‘ His lordship,’ Sir John Barrow rightly ob- 
serves, ‘might have gone further, and urged the impolicy of in- 
feecting other ships by the introduction of discontented ot mis- 
chievous men among their crews.’ 

The subject is treated with perfect fairness by Sir John Barrow. 
‘ The demands of the seamen were so reasonable,’ he says, ‘ that 
it was deemed expedient, and indeed an act of justice, to concede 
them ; their sole aim was to have their grievances redresseil.’ He 
renders justice to the moderation of the delegates by whom the 
first mutiny was directed ; acknowledges that a fatality seems to 
have attended the proceedings of goverriment, and condemns the 
coriduct of the Admiralty as, ‘to say the least of it, indiscreet and 
inexpedient.’ When everything seemed to have been settled, the 
government by its own sheer folly excited a suspicion of its good 
faith, and irritated men whom they had before conciliated, and 
who were on the point of returning to their obedience. The 
mutiny was renee | in a worse temper. Acts of violence were 
committed ; the men sent on shore all such officers as they dis- 
liked, so that the ships were wholly in their possession, and then 
it was that Lord Howe was sent with full powers to bring matters, 
if possible, to an adjustment. And he effected this, yielding of 
necessity to their inexorable and not unreasonable seodhatiin that 
they would not receive on board those officers from whom they 
had suffered ill treatment, and obtaining from them a general 
a that he would interpose his good offices to obtain the 

ing’s pardon for their transgressions, and a spécial one, in the 
same suitable terms of decency and contrition, from each of the 
ships concerned, praying that his Majesty would indulge them by 
appointing other officers to their ships. Thus, by his good ma- 
nagement and sense of justice, and by their confidence in him, 
the Channel fleet was brought to obedience. And when the 
mutineers at the Nore, under their President Parker, ‘ a most 
mischievous and villanous fellow,’ invited them to make common 
cause and insist on farther demands, they refused to have any 
concern with these desperate men, and declared themselves per- 
fectly satisfied with what they had obtained. 

The strength of the fitst mutineers was in their cause and in 
their conduct; they required nothing but what was just, and 
government was as culpable in allowing the abuses and grievances 
of which they complained to grow up and continue unredressed, 
as they were for the perilous and unlawful course which they pur- 
sued 
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sued for procuring a redress they had no hope of obtaining by 
any other means. The second race of mutineers had no bond of 
moral union, and their strength therefore proved but weakness. 
They hoisted the bloody flag, and they fired into two of the king’s 
ships when escaping from them ; but when they saw that prepa- 
rations were made for reducing them by force, they became sen- 
sible of theit guilt and their danger; ship after ship deserted 
Parker and his associates in the tyranny which the leaders of thé 
mutiny now exercised over the men ; the bloody flag disappeared 
from every ship’s mast-head ; the Sandwich, in which Parker had 
established his head-quarters, was brought by the crew under the 
guns of the fort at Sheerness; Parker was brought to trial, coni- 
victed, and executed ; and twenty-two others of the worst descrip- 
tion underwent the same just sentence of the law. ; 
‘ It is remarkable enough, that in this daring and outrageous mutiny, 
when the most extravagant demands were put forth, the words impress- 
ment and flogging never, even here, escaped the lips of the delegates, 
any more than at Portsmouth; neither of these, it would seem, were 
considered by them as naval grievances: and as to flogging, that 
punishment, during the mutiny] of the Nore, was more severely and 
more frequently exercised than by the most rigorous commander of a 
ship of war.’—p. 350. 
Impressment and flogging, however, are neither to be condemned 
nor justified upon the same grounds. Both are considered with 
great ability and good feeling in a book,* published a few years 
ago, by Admiral (then Captain) Griffiths. It is there shown how 
much has been done to improve the condition of the seamen, and 
how much remains to be done for improving it still farther, and 
rendering it what it ought to be. Impressment would be no longer 
needed when it was known that all due regard was paid to the 
comfort and well-being of the men; that they were subject to a 
just and necessary discipline, but not to unnecessary privations 
and restraint, not’ to capricious hard usage, not employed in 
troublesome and useless work, in frivolous occupations, merely 
for the sake of occupying them, and of allowing them no leisure. 
It is related of the Duke of Wellington that ‘ being shown over a 
man-of-war in which the polishing system was established in full 
force, he observed that it was pretty to look at, but that it lacked 
one thing, for he had not seen a smile on the countenance of any 
one man in the ship.’ If there were an end of these vexations, if 
Blue Peter were never hoisted without the most plain and evident 
necessity—if there were to be no more of that forced energy; that 
continual tension, to which the men were subjected during the last 





* lmpressment fully Considered, with a view to its gradual Abolition. By Cap- 
tain Anselm Jon Griffiths , RN, 
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war, and which made port service, instead of a relaxation, the 
most annoying of all seryices—if these, and other causes of, dis- 
content and irritation were removed, as they so easily might be, 
and care. were taken that the men should be made thoroughly ae- 
quainted with all that was intended and done for their benefit, the 
condition of our sailors would then be such, that few indeed of 
them would ever again be found on board an enemy's ship 
fighting against their own country. 

Important as this subject is im all its bearings, we would 
willingly enlarge upon it, if this article had not already extended 
to such length. Let us hope that it may not be after many days 
that the seed which Adm:ral Griffiths has scattered upon the 
waters may be found. ; 

The last act of Lord Howe's public life was that, of bringing 
back to their duty the deluded, but really honest and. well- 
meaning, body of the mutineers. He survived this, not the least 
important of his many services, about two years. That time was 
passed at Porter’s Lodge ‘in the full enjoyment of private life 
and tranquil retirement, as far at least,’ says his biographer, ‘as 
the intermission of frequent and severe fits of the gout cari be 
said to constitute enjoyment.’ By his family he was thoroughly 
beloved. His fortune was moderate, but fully equal to his ex- 
penses ; it is believed that he declined a pension after the first 
of June, and all that he received from the public on his retire- 
ment, after an unremitting service of fifty-seven years, was the 
payor general of marines, about 18001. a-year (half-pay included). 

n 1799, having lost the two physicians, by whose skill he believed 
the severity of his gouty attacks used to be mitigated, he was per- 
suaded to try electricity, for which purpose he removed to London, 
and placed himself under the practitioner then most in fashion. 
But after a few trials, the treatment was supposed to have driven 
the gout to his head, and he died on the 5th August, 1799. A 
national monument was erected to him in St. Paul's, from a 
design of Flaxman’s. . Both the King and the Prince of Wales 
wrote letters of condolence to his sister, Mrs. Howe, and in a 
style that indicated a more than ordinary degree of regard. He 
died without male issue; the Irish honours descended to his 
brother, General Sir William Howe. His eldest daughter 
claimed the English barony ; and the earldom, which was extinct 
upon her death, was revived in the person of her son in 18@}. 

as this article is already, we cannot conclude it without 
quoting the following admirable specimen of the biographer's 
manner :— 

‘If it be admitted generally by naval men, as it probably will, that 
the three greatest and most distinguished officers of latter times bac on 
hap rds 
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Lards “Howe, St. Vincent, and Nelson, it may hot be out of pluce, or 
sabdey veugtie to oo a few words on their distinctive characters and the 
modes respectively pursued by them in carrying on’ theit professional 
duties. In the euttatsive noc of all three Ning Misifal “andl wecoen- 
plished flag-officers, thoroughly experienced in every branth of the ser- 
vice—who, by their superior knowledge, energy, and zeal, in introducing 
and maintaining good order and discipline in the fleet-—may be consi- 
dered pretty nearly on an equality; and. it is. perhaps not too much to 
say, they have done more towards elevating the character of the prafes- 
sion than any or all of their predecessors; perhaps it may also with 
truth be said, and not without a feeling of regret, ' 

—*“ Farewell, with them, 

The hope of such hereafter”—— 

‘Howe unquestionably led the way. He was his own sole instructor 
in naval matters—not brought up in any particular school—hardly in- 
deed can it be said there was any school in the early part of his career. 
Whatever he gained, from the various commanders under whom he 
served, must have been by comparison, observation, and reflection. At 
that time there was very little system observed in the navy, and still less 
of science. Naval tactics, evolutions, and signals were but feebly 
creeping into use, in humble imitation of the French, and had made but 
slow progress—rarely attempted indeed to be carried into practice ex- 
cept by one individual—the talented and unfortunate Kempenfelt, who 
perished in the Royal George. After him, Howe seriously took them 
uP, and never lost sight of these important objects until he had com- 
pleted a system which long bore the name of “ Howe’s Signals.” In 
the perfecting of this system he was indefatigable—whether on shore or 
afloat, theoretically or practically this favourite and most useful object 
was uppermost in his mind. It is scarcely necessary to repeat that 
Howe was professionally and characteristically bold, cool, and decisive— 
a thorough seaman in theory and practice—and his knowledge was 
conveyed to others mostly by mildness, persuasion, and the force of 
example. ' 

* In tactics and in discipline St. Vincent was a disciple of Howe. In 
giving his opinion on the expediency of a night action with a superior 
enemy, the former decided against it, on the ground of beiug in such a 
case Loaived of the great advantage of Howe's - ow In discipline 
the scholar may be said to have carried his mode of instruction beyond 
the master. Where Howe was patient, gentle, indulgent, and kind, by 
which he won the attachment of both officers and seamen, St. Vincent 
Was rigorous, peremptory, and resolute, rigidly maintaining that the life 
and soul of naval discipline was obedience—his favourite word was 
obedienza. The one attained his object by pursuing the suaviler in 
modo—the other by the fortiter in re. The mutinous seamen at Ports- 
mouth, but half subdued, were at once completely reduced to order by 
the kind and gentle treatment of, and the confidence they placed in, 
Lord Howe. The mutiny in the fleet off Cadiz no sooner sprung up 
than it was crushed by the prompt and vigorous measures of Lord St. 
Vincent, whose determined and resolute conduct, on that occasion, was 
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absolutely nece: to prevent that spirit of insubordination from 
spreading which had manifested itself in many of the ships employed in 
blockading a distant and an enemy’s port. 


_ “These two gallant admirals, pursuing different modes of attaining 
the same ends, and of very different tem ents, had the greatest re- 
spect.and deference for each other. St. Vincent always spoke of Howe 
in terms of the highest praise and regard. He used to say he was a 
man of few words, but what he said was always to the purpose, and well 
worthy to be remembered. The kindly feelings of men towards each 
other are frequently discovered in trifling incidents or expressions: 
Lord St. Vincent, on entering the breakfast-room, would often say, 
“ Well, I have got on my blue breeches this cold morning; Lord Howe 
wore blue breeches, and I love to follow his example even in my dress.” 
On the other hand, St. Vincent was considered by Howe as the first 
naval officer of his day. Ina letter already quoted he says, “I will 
only commission you to assure him (Lord St. Vincent) in my behalf, 
in simple veracity, that his eminent services have not exceeded my ex- 
pectations.”” He was unquestionably a fearless and intelligent com- 
mander, bold in design and prompt in execution, free in his opinions, 
erous, and charitable without ostentation ; a keen observer of man- 
ind ; indulgent to minor offences, severe in those of an aggravated 
nature. In politics he was a Whig, firmly attached to his party; but 
his friends always maintained that he never allowed his political feelings 
to interfere with his professional duties. As an officer his talents were 
certainly of the highest order, and many excellent commanders were 
ucated and brought forward under his auspices. With all this merit, 
which public opinion duly appreciated, he is said (by one who knew 
him well) to have affected, as well when afloat as under circumstances 
on shore, the character of a blunt tar, obstinate in his resolutions, and 
rough in the manner of exercising his authority over the officers of his 
fleet ; but notwithstanding this, the feature by which he was best known 
in society, was that of a refined courtier, smooth and complimentary in 
his address. His professional character, however, was steady resolution 
and firmness of purpose. 

‘The character and conduct of Nelson were widely different from 
both of the above-mentioned officers. Without being a thorough sea- 
man, he knew well how to stimulate exertions and to animate zeal. He 
had the peculiar tact to make every officer, from the highest to the lowest, 
believe that his individual share in any enterprise contributed mainly to 
its success—thus giving encouragement and inspiring confidence to each 
in his own exertions. = the result he was pon a fortunate: where 
he led all were anxious to follow. Nelson was indeed a being sui ge- 
nerts— none but himself could be his parallel”—and it may be feared 
he hus left few of the same breed behind him. That he had his weak 
pre cannot be denied, but what human being is exempt from them? 

e has been unjustly compared with an Anthony, ready to sacrifice the 
world to another Cleopatra—than which nothing can be more incorrect ; 
with one unfortunate exception, which, in a moment of infatuation, has 
cast an indelible stain on his memory, he never suffered the deplorable 
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influence alluded to in any way to interfere with his professional duties. 
Whenever such demanded his presence, all pleasures and indulgences 
gave way; neither these nor the least care of life occupied for a moment 
a share in his thoughts. A passionate and insatiable love of fame was 
the “spur” to Nelson's “ noble mind.” To be “Crowned with Laurel 
or covered with Cypress” —“ a Peerage or Westminster Abbey” —* Vic- 
tory or Westminster Abbey” —these were the words, the signal for each 
terrible conflict. He never anticipated defeat, but went into battle with 
the full conviction he was to conquer or die. The words were the ebul- 
lition of that feeling, which carried his feeble frame through exertions 
and energies, that nothing short of his ardent and spiritual nature could 
have supported. The strength and elasticity of his mind got complete 
control over bodily pain and infirmity. These in the scale of human 
affliction were to him as nothing, when in sight or pursuit of an enemy. 
An ambitious love of distinction, a thirst for the acquisition of honours, 
or a glorious death, was the ruling passion, and his destiny led him to 
experience them all. Conqueror of “a hundred fights,” he died at last, 
as all true heroes would wish to do, in the arms of victory ! 

‘Howe, on the contrary, was exempt entirely from ambition of that 
kind. Hewas less of an egotist than almost any man in his station of 
life. The results of his actions were considered by him in no other 
light than as they affected his country; he speaks only of the duty he 
owes to his king and his country, and ‘to the good of the naval service. 
He never appears to think of honours nor to court distinction. The 
earldom co on him was received with indifference ; the offer of a 
marquisate was rejected as coming immediately from the minister, in 
lieu of an honour promised by his sovereign ; but the Garter he consi- 
dered as an ostensible mark of the king’s approbation, and the Medal 
and Chain equally so, and therefore felt it due to the royal donor to wear 
them on all occasions. Thus it also was with Lord St. Vincent’s Star 
of the Bath, which he always wore on his morning as well as on his 
evening dress, as an honourable distinction conferred for his services by 
his sovereign. 

‘Howe sought for no pension nor any remuneration of a pecuniary 
nature for his oe and meritorious services, and murmured not at those 
who obtained rewards for deeds far less brilliant than his own. The 
only complaint he appears ever to have uttered, was on account of the 
neglect of the Admiralty towards the more humble but not less valuable 
instruments who had faithfully served under him. Of his military cha- 
racter there never was, nor could there be, but one opinion. His moral 
conduct through life, his love of truth and sense of justice, were uni- 
versally admitted ; he was generous, humane, kind-hearted, and chari- 
table ; always manifesting an eagerness to do good. In politics he was 
a Tory, but no party man ; a true patriot, he was sensitively alive to the 
honour of his king and country. fn one word, Lord Howe was a man 
in all the relations of social life, 
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* Art. I1.—Essays on Natural History, chiefly Ornithology. By 
Charles Waterton, Esq,, Author, of ‘ Wanderings in South 

_ America ; with an Autobiography of the Author and a view 
of Walton Hall. London, 12mo. , 1838, 


” NOW thyself,” saith the wise man: and as autobiography, 

‘that is candid autobiography, is a step, and ‘a considerable 
step, too, leading towards this knowledge, Mr. Waterton must 
‘have made some progress in the most useful of all sciences. Our 
author seems hardly to be conscious that he is writing a book, but 
—*‘ Pours out all himself as plain 

A's downright Shippen or as old Montaigne.” 

He bas been, he tells us, some fifty-five years in the world, and 
‘so far from having ‘a decreasing leg, he can Climb a tree as well 
as ever, and can pick up a pin with his naked toes when he in- 
dulges himiself in a forest-walk barefoot. If he lave not eaten 
a crocodile hie has bestridden an alligator; and, indeed, he ap- 
‘pears, like Moore, of Moore-Hall, to be able to ‘do any kind of 
thing ’—but one. Though educated by the ‘inestimable disci- 
ples’ of St. Ignatius, at Stonyhurst—an education, without offence 
be it written, not calculated to render the pupil's conscience less 
elastic—he cannot—no, he can not swallow Sir Robert Peel’s 
oath. . 

‘ Times are better for us now,’ says the Squireof Walton Hall, 
after recording some of the disasters suffered by his family for con- 
science’ sake, of which more anon ; 

* But I, individually, am not much better for the change; for I will 
never take Sir Robert Peel’s oath. In framing that abominable oath, I 
don’t believe that Sir Robert cared one fig’s end whether the soul of a 
Catholic went up, after death, to the King of Brightness, or descended 
to the king of brimstone: his only aim seems to have been to secure to 
the church by law established, the full possession of the loaves and 
fishes. But, as I have a vehement inclination to make a grab at those 
loaves and fishes, in order to distribute a large proportion of them to the 
poor of Great Britain, who have an undoubted claim to it, I do tiot 
intend to have my hands tied behind me: hence my positive refusal to 
‘swallow Sir Robert Peel’s oath.* Still, take it or refuse it, the new 
dynasty may always make sure of my loyalty, even if any of our old 
line of kings were still in existence; for 
* The illustrious house of Hanover, 
And Protestant succession, 
To these I have allegiance sworn, 
While they can keep possession.”’—pp. xix. xx. 








* «1 do hereb disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any inteation to subvert 
the present Church Establishment within this realm,” &c.’ 
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_ This may be what they all mean; but he who writes thus is 
en honest man who will not lay perjury upon his soul, and there 
is something in the sanctity of an oath yet. We may be in the 
rereward of the fashion ; but we have had some little experience, 
and we have seen one ready to dispose of his enemy by any means, 
however foul, one whom, no. consideration of, humanity d 
touch, hesitate and turn pale when obliged to call on Gop to 
bear witness that, the lie,on, his lips was the, truth... In this im- 
proving age. there is an inclination to tamper with these safeguards 
rather overmuch, and it is not the less dangerous for being sanc- 
tioned by some well-meaning persons. Let us pause before we 
break down what is stiJl a barner to conscientious men. But to 
our autobiographer’s pedigree. 

The family of which he is the representatiyé emigrated into 
Yorkshire from Waterton, in the island of Axeholme, in Lin- 
colnshire ; and, as if in illustration of the name and their otter- 
crest, Walton Hall, where. his ancestors have been for, some 
centuries, stands also upon an island, surrounded by a lake of 
twenty-five acres in extent, in the well-wooded and securely wall- 
girt park. _Through his grandmgther, on the father’s side, he 
comes, ina direct line, from Sir Thomas More ; and by the mother's 
side he is akin to ‘ the Bedingfelds, of Oxburgh, to the Charltons, 
of Hazelside, and the Swinburnes, of Capheaton,’—all of them 
families which would have rejoiced the heart of Master Mum- 
blazon himself. 

‘ In remote times,’ says Mr. Waterton, ‘some of my ancestors were 
sufficie:.tly notorious to have had their names handed down to posterity. 
They fought at Cressy, and at Agincourt, and at Marston Moor, Sir 
Robert Waterton was governor of Pontefract Castle, and had charge of 
King Richard IT.’.—[{Not when the unhappy monarch was murdered 
we hope.]J—‘ Sir Hugh Waterton was executor to his sovereign’s will, 
and guardian to his daughters. Another ancestor was sent into France 
by the king, with orders to contract a royal marriage, He was allowed 
thirteen shillings a-day for his trouble and travelling expenses. Another 
was Lord Chancellor of England, and preferred to lose his head rather 
than sacrifice his conscience. Another was master of the horse, and 
was deprived both of his commission and his estate, on the same account 
as the former. His descendants seemed determined to perpetuate their 
claim to the soil ; for they sent a bailiff once in every seven years to 
dig up a sod on the territory. I was the first to discontinue this sep- 
tennial act, seeing law and length of time against us.’—p. xvi. 

The Watertons were a race of good old English gentlemen, 
holding fast the faith of their fathers, and clinging to it the more 
devotedly, the more they endured for its sake— 

* The darker their fortune, the brighter their pure love burn’d, 
Till shame into glory, till fear into zeal was turh'd,’ P 
art 
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Part of the Methley Park estate was among the losses: which 
they owed to their tenacious Romanism. But we must let Mr. 
Waterton tell the story, and he tells it with all the unction of a 
good hater :— ' 

* Up to the reign of Henry VIII. things had gone on swimmingly for 
the Wotertons ; aud it. does not appear that any of them had ever been 


in disgrace. 

“ Neque in his quisquam damnatus et exsul.” 
But, during the sway of that ferocious brute, there was a sad reverse of 
fortune :— 





“ Ex illo fluere, ac retro sublapsa referri, 
Spes Danaum.” 
“ From thence the tide of fortune left their shore, 

And ebb’d much faster than it flow’d before.” 

The cause of our disasters was briefly this :—The king fell scandalously 
in love with a buxom lass, and he wished to make her his lawful wife, 
notwithstanding that his most virtuous queen was still alive. Having 
applied to the head of the Church for a divorce, his request was not 
complied with; although Martin Luther, the apostate friar and creed- 
reformer, had allowed the Margrave of Hesse to have two wives at one 
and the same time. Upon this refusal, our royal goat became exceed- 
ingly mischievous: “ Audax omnia a rg ruit per vetitum nefas,” 
Having caused himself to be made of the church, he suppressed 
all the monasteries, and squandered their revenues amongst gamesters, 
harlots, mountebanks, and apostates. The poor, by his villanies, were 
reduced to great misery, and they took to evil ways in order to keep 
body and soul together. During this merciless reign, seventy-two thou- 
sand of them were hanged for thieving.”—pp. xvi. xvii. 


The police-system of those days appears to have been rather 
compendious. But to proceed :— 

* In good Queen Mary’s days’—[Smithfield to wit])—‘ In good Queen 
Mary’s days there was a short tide of flood in our favour; and Thomas 
Waterton of Walton Hall was High Sheriff of York. This was the last 
public commission held by our family. The succeeding reigns brought 
, species of reproach and indignity upon us. We were declared 
totally ineapable of serving our country ; we were held up to the scorn 
of a deluded multitude, as damnable idolaters; and we were uncere- 
moniously ousted out of our tenements: our only crime being a con- 
scientious adherence to the creed of our ancestors, professed by England 
for nine long centuries before the Reformation. So determined were 
the new religionists that we should grope our way to heaven along the 
crooked and gloomy path which they had laid out for us, that they 
made us pay twenty pounds a-month, by way of penalty, for refusing 
to hear a married parson read prayers in the church of Sandal Magna : 
which venerable edifice had been stripped of its altar, its crucifix, its 

‘chalice, its tabernacle, and all its holy ornaments, not for the love of 
God, but for the private use and benefit of those who had laid their 
sacrilegious hands upon them. My ancestors acted wisely. I myself 
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(as I have already told the public in a printed lettér) Would rather run 
the risk of going to hell with St. Edward the Confessor, Venerable 
Bede, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, than make a dash at heaven in 
company with Harry VIII., Queen Bess, and Dutch William.’—pp. 
XVii. XViii. 

This is a downright honest Roman Catholic confession of faith ; 
and, though the shades of ‘ Queen Bess’ and ‘ Dutch William’ 
may be rather scandalised at finding themselves in such close in- 
timacy with that of ‘ Harry VIII.,’ we cannot but admire the 
tact with which those names are associated in contrast with those 
of Mr. Waterton’s Saints. He may say what he will of Henry 
VIII., who was a mere monstrous personification of sensuality, 
affecting the greatest scruples of conscience, and perpetrating, 
under the mask of decorum, the most cold-blooded cruelties in 
order to gratify his appetite. The wits of Italy were not far 
wrong when they compared him to Caligula, Nero, and Domi- 
tian. Henry did not, mdeed, exhibit the open profligacy of the 
Romans, for the ‘ jealous ruthless tyrant’ was a consummate hy- 
pocrite ; but he was equally the slave of his passions, and not less 
truculent when they were roused. His innocent victim might 
have been alluded to less harshly. The ‘ buxom lass ’—the ex- 
eeedingly beautiful and spotless Anne Boleyn—the mother of 
Elizabeth—she whose only fault appears to have been, that— 

* She was too fond of her most filthy bargain,’ 
paid the penalty of the pomp of her gilded hour, and her suffer- 
ings might have secured respect, at least, from one whose family 
had tasted of the tyranny of that bloody king. But thus it is that 
party spirit, especially if it be tinged with a dash of fanaticism, 
renders men callous to the undeserved pangs of those who have 
been the cause of the propagation of opposite opinions. 

With such uncompromising sentiments, political, as well as 
religious, we may easily imagine the reciprocal love and affection 
which the lords of Walton Hall and Oliver Cromwell must have 
entertained for eachother. The latter, though he did not “ make 
a breach in their battlement,’ seems to have consoled himself per- 
sonally for his disappointment, by a feat somewhat similar to that 
of the Laird of Balmawhapple, when he answered the cannon 
of Stirling Castle, by discharging his horse-pistol; for, according 
to Sir George Head, Oliver, when refused admittance, fired his 
pistol at the oaken gate of Walton Hall, wherein his bullet is 
still to be seen. His followers avenged the contumacy more 
substantially, by making prey of all the chattels that could travel 
upon four legs. 

Mr. Waterton has not yet done with the hero of the Boyne, 
but bestows upon him a kick at parting—after this fashion + ‘ 

‘ utc 
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* Dutch William enacted doubly severe penal laws against us: during - 
the reign of that sordid foreigner, some little relaxation was at last made 
in favour of dissenters ; but. it was particularly specified, that nothing 
contained in the act should be construed “‘ to give ease to any papist or 
popish recusant,”? ’—pp. xviii. xix. 

‘Charley is my darling,’ indeed, breathes throughout these 
pages. The affecting and the ludicrous are curiously blended in 
the following passage :— 

_* My grandfather had the honour of being sent prisoner to York, a 
short time before the battle of Culloden, on account of his well-known — 
attachment to the hereditary rights of kings, in the person of 
Charley Stuart, who was declared a pretender! On my andfather's 
release, he found that lris horses had been sent to Wakefield, there tu be 
kept at his own expense. But the magistrates: very graciously allowed 
him to purchase a horse for his own riding, provided the price of it was 
under five pounds,’—p: xix. 

After this, the strong dislike of the family to the reading of 
prayers ‘ by a married parson’ can be no wonder. Mr. Water- 
ton’s grandfather could have hardly made up his mind to invoke 
a blessing on their worships ; though he might, perhaps, have 
joined in that other part of the litany, which prays that grace may 
bé given to the magistrates ‘ to execute justice and to maintain 
truth.” ‘My own father,’ continues the Squire, ‘ paid double taxes 
for some years after he came to the estate.’ 

The passion for ornithology showed itself early in our hero. 
When nine years of age, he was sent to a school in the north of 
England, where the large doses of literature administered, by a 
skilful hand, do not seem to haye produced the desired effect, 
but he ‘ made a vast proficiency in the art of finding, birds’ 
nests, —a proficiency which his master endeavoured to check by 
a vigorous course of the same discipline which Thwackum re- 
joiced in inflicting on Tom Jones, apparently with about the same 
result. He went through the usual dangers of navigating the 
horse-pond ina tub, and got capsized accordingly ; and, on his 
return from school he was, thanks to his ruling passion, ‘ once 
within an ace of closing al] accounts here below for ever,’ in the 
character of a somnambulist. 

* About one o’clock in the morning, Monsieur Raquedel, the family 
chaplain, thought he heard an unusual noise in the apartment next to 
his bed-room. He arose, and on opening the door of the chamber 
whence the noise had proceeded, he saw me in the act of lifting wp the 
sash ; and he was just in time to save me from going out at a window 
three stories high. _ I was fast asleep; and, as soon as he caught hold 
of me, I gave » loud shrick. I thought I was on my way to a neigh- 
bouring wood, in which I knew of a crow’s nest.’—p. xxii. 

The 
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The scene was now to be changed. The progress of the arms 
of the Freneh Republic had rendered it. no longer safe for. the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus to remain in their celebrated 
eollege at Liége; and a relaxation of the penal laws having taken 
place, the self-banished votaries, driven from their foreign pos- 
session, ventured to revisit their native land, where the generosity 
of Mr... Weld, of Lulworth Castle, immediately offered them a 
resting-place. He directed the steps of these weary pilgrins to 
his ‘ stately mansion of Stonyhurst, near Clitheroe, in Lancashire, 
and bade them settle there ;’ and to the care of this long-suffering 
community Mr, Waterton’s father, who had been educated at the 
Jesuits’ College of St. Omer's, consigned his son. It is pleasing 
to observe the amiably grateful spirit which our, autobiographer 
exhibits whenever he speaks of his revered and beloved tutors ;— 

‘ Voltaire had said repeatedly that he could not subvert Christianity 
until he had destroyed the Jesuits. Their suppression was at last 
effected ; partly by his own impious writings, and partly by the intrigues 
of kept mistresses at the different courts, who joined their influence to 
the already enormous power in the hands of the infidel ministers of the 
day. ‘The woes unutterable which these poor followers of Jesus Christ 
had to endure at the hands of the wretches who had caused the breaking 
up of their order, seemed to have made no alteration in their disposi- 
tion; for, on my arrival at Stonyhurst, I found them mild and cheerful, 
and generous to all around them, During the whole of my stay with 
them (and I remained at their college till I was nearly twenty years old), 
I never heard one single expression come from their lips that was not 
suited to the ear of a gentleman and a Christian, Their watchfulness 
over the morals of their pupils was so intense, that I am ready to declare, 
were I on my death-bed, I never once had it in my power to open a 
book in which there was to be found a single paragraph of an immoral 
tendency. 

* My master was Father Clifford, a first cousin of the noble lord of that 
name. He had left the world, and all its alluring follies, that he might 
serve Almighty God more perfectly, arid work his way with more se- 
curity up to the regions of eternal bliss, After educating those intrusted 
to his charge with a care and affection truly paternal, he burst a_blood- 
vessel, and retired to Palermo, for the benefit of a warmer climate. 
There he died the death of the just, in the habit of St. Ignatius. 

‘One day, when I was in the class of poetry, and which was about two 
years before I left the college for good and all, he called me up to his 
room. “ Charles,’ said he to me, in a tone of voice perfectly irre- 
sistible, “ I have long been studying your disposition, and I clearly 
foresee that nothing will keep you at home. You will journey into far 
distant countries, where you will be exposed to many dangers. There is 
only one way for you to escape'them. Promise me that, from this day 
forward, you will never put your lips to wine, or to spirituous liquors. 
The sacrifice is nothing,’ added he, * but, in the end, it will prove of 
incalculable advantage to you.” I agreed to his.enlightened roo 
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and from that hour to this, which is now about nine-and-thirty years, I 
have never swallowed one glass of any kind of wine, or of ardent spirits.’ 
—pp. xxiii, xxiv. 

There is something very touching in the sketch of this same 
Father Clifford, and it recals to us the Benedictine who figures 
so strikingly in the ‘ Introductory Epistle’ to ‘ the Monastery.’ 
How exquisitely true to nature were the portraits of that master- 
hand ! 

Young Waterton, what between books and birds—we beg par- 
don, birds and books—and the several callings of fox-taker, fou- 
mart-killer, crossbow-charger, organ-blower, football-maker, and 
tat-catcher to the establishment, seems to have been in his element. 
Beginning, by way of a start, with a natural antipathy to ‘ the 
Hanoverian rat which always contrives to thrust its nose into 
every man’s house, where there is anything to be got,’ and which 
swarmed throughout the vast extent of the antiquated mansion, 
his abilities brought him into considerable notice. ‘ The cook, 
the baker, the gardener, and my friend old Bowren, could 
all bear testimony,’ says our hero with pardonable exultation, 
‘to my progress in this line.’ The vermin, it appears, vanished 
by the i the books were moderately well thumbed, and, 
according to our pupil’s notion of things, all was perfectly 

ight. 
yi * How happily the days 

Of Thalaba went by!’ 

But he was now about to leave this little Goshen for the great 
wilderness of the world ; and he thus gracefully bids the peaceful 
scene adieu :— 

~ © When I had finished my rhetoric, it was my father's wish that I 
should return home. The day I left the Jesuits’ college was one of heart- 
felt sorrow to me. Under Almighty God and my parents, I owe every- 
thing to the fathers of the order of St. Ignatius. Their attention to my 
welfare was unceasing ; whilst their solicitude for my advancement in 
virtue and in literature seemed to know no bounds. The permission 
which they granted me to work in my favourite vocation, when it did 
not interfere with the important duties of education, enabled me to com- 
mence a career, which, in after times, afforded me a world of pleasure in 
the far distant regions of Brazil and Guiana. To the latest hour of my 
life I shall acknowledge, with feelings of sincerest gratitude, the many 
acts of paternal kindness which I so often received at the hands of the 
learned and generous fathers of Stonyhurst College, “ Presidium et 
dulce decus meum.” ’—pp. xxvii. xxviii. 

After a year’s sojourn under the paternal roof, during which 
period his father introdyced him to Lord Darlington, ‘ whose ele- 
gant seat on horseback, and cool intrepidity in charging fences 
made him the admiration of his surrounding company,’ our hero 


spent 
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= some time in the south of Spain. He then embarked upon 
that expedition, the result of which is so well known to the public 
from his ‘ Wanderings.’* It appears that the family possessed 
considerable estates in Demerara ; and the young gentleman was 
entrusted with their management from 1804 to 1812—but, as all 
the world are aware, he devoted great part of every year to his 
zoological mania among the woods and wildernesses of the interior. 
This part of the autobiography will be found very interesting ; 
but we must content ourselves with remarking that it contains, 
among other ‘moving accidents,’ the horrors of a pestilence and 
of an earthquake, and with referring to one or two points. 

There is a good picture of Don Felipe de Ynciarte, governor 
of Angustura, the capital of the Oronoquo, under whose benign 
sway ‘ beef was so plentiful that the heads and tongues of the 
slaughtered oxen were thrown to the vultures,’ followed by a 
stringent paragraph, which i¢ not the less true for its pregnant 
brevity :— 

* Canning’s new republics, which have arisen out of the former 
Spanish transatlantic empire, may have tended to enrich a few needy 
adventurers from Europe; but, to -the natives in general, they have 
proved a mighty curse.’—p. liii. 

Of General Carmichael, who was governor of Demerara in 
1812, he says— 

* The general had one of the most difficult tempers in the world to 
manage. His disposition was generous, but at the same time it was 
exceedingly fiery ; although his ire svon subsided, unless it had received 
extraordinary and repeated provocation. He had such a profound vene- 
ration for royalty, that I do believe he would have sent his own brother 
out of the house had he heard him speak with levity of the Prince Regent 
of England. 

* In person he was shrivelled dnd weatherbeaten, and of diminutive 
stature ; but he was wonderfully active, and vigorous in mind, notwith- 
standing his great age ; for he must have been bordering on seventy at 
the time that he succeeded to the government of Demerara.’—p. lv. 

. Those who have been in our colonies well know that the auto- 
crat of all the Russias himself is hardly more omnipotent than 
‘ the governor ;’ and the following aneedote of him of Demerara 
will illustrate the powers assumed by some of these vicegerents :— 

* He (the general) was very peremptory in his orders. I was one day 
conversing with him concerning the interior of the country, when an 
English gentleman came to lodge a complaint = oa a dutch lawyer, 
for detaining in his possession certain moneys which he ought to have 
delivered up. “ Are you quite right, sir, in your story?” said the go- 
vernor tu the English gentleman. “ I am, an’t please your excellency,” 





* See Quart. Rev. vol, xxxiii. p. 314.—(Jan. 1826.) 
answered 
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answered he. “ Then go and bring him hither,” rejoined the governor. 
He returned with the lawyer in about half an hour. _“ Did you recover 
the money for this mal ? asked the governor. “TI did,” an- 
swered the lawyer. “ Then why do you not giveit to him?” ‘* Because 
—bevause”—and here he stammered in great agitation; when the 
governor sternly asked him, “ Do you see that lamp-post in front of the 
window?” “I'do.” “'Then,” remarked the governor, “ I'll have 
er hanged on it, by Saturday night, if you do not refund the money.” 
he lawyer paid the money on the following day.’—p. lix. 

This may not be exactly constitutional; but we suspect that 
there are those, even in this land of liberty, who would have no 
objection now and then to the exertion of a little of the governor's 
high-pressure authority in similar cases. 

Soon after his return home, Mr. Waterton, to use his own ex- 
pression, ‘ became the happiest man in the world ;° and we regret 
to add, that he was subsequently afflicted with the greatest of all 
calamities. The widowed father bears the blow with submission 
to the will of heaven. ‘I am left,’ says he, ‘ with one fine Tittle 
boy, who looks up to me for light, and I trust that I shall succeed 
in imparting it to him.’ 

Before he closes his autobiography, he remarks that he is 
fully aware how certain statements in the ‘ Wanderings’ have 
procured him the honour of being thought nearly connected with 
the Munchausen family ; and he takes some pains to disclaim the 
relationship. Now we really think that he need be under ‘no 
great apprehension on that score. It is the fate of almost every 
traveller who visits new scenes and narrates extraordinary events, 
to be considered more imaginative than true. Poor Bruce was a 
striking instance of this, nor could Le Vaillant escape the impu- 
tation ; but succeeding travellers have confirmed their narratives. 
It may be some comfort to our author to read how a shrewd 
judge of men and things looks upon one of his most extraordinary 
feats, which we have heard adduced as a proof that he who re- 
corded it was not very scrupulous as to what he committed to 

aper. 
Sir George Head, in his interesting account of his visit to 
Walton Hall, thus notices Mr. Waterton’s crocodilemanship :— 


‘ In a commanding position, with a lowering countenance, and an eye 
as horridly frowning as I ever beheld, stands extended at full length t 
renowned crocodile, sufficient in his own person to recall to the mind of 
the spectator that gallant equestrian feat which brought before the notice 
of the world the latter part of his history; and among the collection of 
pictures, one, immediately above the animal, an oil painting, represents 
the beast, his rider, together with his attendants, the two former correct - 
likenesses, all performing their respective parts in the representation 
alluded to. This is the original of a caricature, which may be seen in 
many 
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many shop-windows, representing the author of the ‘ Wanderings’ seated 
on the back of the crocodile, | some half-dozen of black fellows tugs 
ging at the jaws of the latter by.a rope. 
* Everybody is acquainted with the story of the crocodile, and some 
have been inclined to wonder at the particulars; but the narration, 
although evidently of a man of eager temperament, contains neverthe- 
Jess nothing, from beginning to end, that ean be called, improbable, or 
inconsistent with the feelings of an athletic lover of sport and a traveller. 
The wisdom of one man is raised by heavy machinery, the spirits of 
another are elevated by a more mercurial process ; and such is the differ- 
ence between both, that either may be tutally at a Joss to reconcile the 
tastes and habits of the other to plain reason : neither is it easy to ima- 
gine a rational creature submitting to voluntary exile and’ hardships, 
suffering hunger and thirst, and even braving peril and death, im pursuit 
of objects for which an individual himself entertains not a grain of in- 
terest. The mere matter of fact in question is so extremely simple—so 
obvious.in its relation to cause and effect, and akin to the moral and 
physical qualifications of the person concerned, that the shortest possible 
acquaintance, even a passing glance at his frame and manners, are suffi- 
cient, even if doubt on the subject did exist, immediately to dispel it. 
That he did ride the crocodile, precisely in the manner he says he did, 
I have no manner of doubt whatever; for, in fact, what was to hinder 
him? ‘The beast had gorged his bait, and six or seven men were haul- 
ing at a long rope and iron hook, the latter made fast im his entrails ; in 
such a predicament on he was forced to go, no thanks to him: kick he 
could not, nor was it altogether convenient to turn round to bite. The 
in tale goes no farther than to say, that the animal, being in this 
Ipless state, and so perfectly secured by trammels as to be deprived of 
all manner of power,—he whose hopes and anxieties had been tantalised 
for three whole days and nights in the endeavour to catch him, now, in 
‘the moment of exultation, at the heel of the hunt, he, a Leicester fox- 
hunter, put an end to the chase by leaping on his back, and bestriding 
the scaly monster. So far from being an incredible event, it really 
‘séemis to me just the very thing it was natural a person “ feras consumere 
natus” was likely to do:-a farmer’s boy ‘risks more danger when he 
rides a pig ; and had Mr. Elmore, the horse-dealer, then been present, 
nothing is more certain than that, had the author of the * Wanderings’ 
hesitated to throw a leg over the “ cayman,” the former would, off-hand, 
have exclaimed, non insolitis verhis—‘ Get on, sir, get on, he’s perfectly 
quiet; a child might ride him.” ’—-Home Tour, 1835, pp. 157-159. 
Mr. Waterton does not seem quite satisfied with his joke—it 
has been called deception—about the ‘ nondescript’ that figures 
in his well-preserved and well-ordered museum, and as the 
frontispiece to his « Wanderings ;’ and, notwithstanding ‘ the illi- 
berality which he experienced from the Treasury,’ we think it 
high time that the mystification about it should cease, and that he 
should * consider himself pledged to tell the story.’ But as he 
will not, those who are interested in nondescripts must rest aa 
ed 
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fied with the general belief that this renowned specimen is nothing 
more than an example of the plastic power over the skins of 
animals possessed by Mr. Waterton. 

Turn we now from these wild ‘ Wanderings’ to the peaceful 
domain where the Wanderer hath set up his rest among jocund 
birds that never hear the sound of a gun, and fulfil the Divine 
command, unchecked by the destroying hand of man. It is im- 
possible to read Sir George Head's account of his walk through 
this well-stocked and well-timbered park, with the amiable owner 
of it, now tapping at the ivy-bush of a pef owl to inquire whether 
the inmate: was at home, and anon surrounded by wild-fowl, dis- 
playing all their natural habits in conscious security, without 
eeling an interest in his blameless life, and satisfaction at the old 
English hospitality which welcomed the stranger to the comforts 
of his well-appointed house. Mr. Waterton is evidently one who 
loves the pursuit of natural history for its own sake: he is one 
who rejoices in the happiness of God’s creatures, and, from his 
verdant watch-tower, marks with delight the development of their 
instincts. He has brought about a kind of ctmithalogical mille- 
nium, making birds, usually considered to be at enmity, live 
together and respect each other, merely by well knowing their 
habits, and taking care that a hungry stomach—that foe to good 
fellowship, where there is not enough for all—shall never be 
present to interfere with the harmony of the company. ‘Tis a 
terrible disturber, that gastric juice: it will dissolve anything, and 
make even MAN an animal of prey. Some of the most interestin 
of his essays, now first collected, and which form the bulk of the 
delightful little volume before us, owe their origin to the observa- 
tions which he has made in this his happy retreat. : 

We will begin with a bird at whose very name the game-pre- 
‘server shudders—the carrion-crow; and, for the comfort of the 
squires whose lot is cast near Walton Hall, our author informs 
the world that he turns loose on the public from his park about 
three-score carrion crows per annum —‘ which,’ he adds, ‘ no 
doubt are considered as a dangerous lot of rascals by the good 
folks of the neighbourhood.’ We should think so; but Mr. 
Waterton is far too kind-hearted a man to make this general 
gaol-delivery of crows, if he thought he should be injuring his 
neighbours m so tender a point. He admits—indeed no one can 
deny it—the occasional abstraction of eggs and ducklings,* but 

shows 





* €JIn 1815 I fully satisfied myself of his inordinate partiality for young aquatic 
try. The cook had in her custody a brood of ten ducklings, w ich ‘bad been 
tched about a fortnight. Unobserved by anybody, I put the old duck and her 
young ones in a ton nearly three hundred yards from a high fir-tree in which a 
carrion-crow had built its nest: it contained five young ones almost fledged. I took 
my 
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shows how unjustly this bird is persecuted as a general offender ; 
and thus goes to the jury in favour of the carrion-crow :— 

‘ From what I have written, the reader may be able to form a pretty 
correct idea of the habits of the carrion-crow ; and he will perceive that, 
for nearly ten months of the year, this bird, far from being considered 
an enemy, ought to be pronounced the friend of man, - 

* Let us now examine if the attacks of this bird on domestic poultry 
cannot be easily counteracted ; and whether its assiduous attention to the 
nests of pheasants and of partridges is of so alarming and so important 
a nature as to call for its utter extermination from the land, For my 
own part, I acknowledge that I should lament his final absence from our 
meadows and our woods. His loud and varied notes at early dawn, and 
again at latest eve, are extremely ae to me; and many an hour of 
delight do I experience when, having mounted up to the top of a 
favourite aged oak which grows on the border of a swamp, I see him 
chasing the heron and the windhover through the liquid yoid, till they 
are lost in the distance. Then, again, how eager is his pursuit !—how 
loud his croaking !—how inveterate his hostility !—when he has espied 
a fox stealing away from the hounds, under the covert of some friendly 
hedge. His compact and well-built figure, too, and the fine jet-black of 
his plumage, are, in my eye, beautifully ornamental to the surrounding 
sylvan scenery. 

* A very small share of precaution, on the part of the henwife, would 
effectually preserve her chickens and her ducklings from the dreaded 

p of the carrion-crow.- Let her but attend to the suggestion of set- 
ting her early ducks’ eggs under a hen, and let her keep that hen from 
rambling, and she will find her best hopes realised. As for the game, I 
verily believe that, in most cases, the main cause of the destruction of 
its eggs may be brought home to the gamekeeper himself. This unre- 
lenting butcher of our finest and rarest British birds goes, forsooth, and 
makes a boast to his master that he has a matter of five hen pheasants 
hatching in such a wood, and as many partridges in the adjacent mea- 
dows. This man probably never reflects that, in his rambles to find the 
nests of these birds, he has made a track, which will often be followed 
up by the cat, the fox, and the weasel, to the direful cost of the sitting 
birds ; and, moreover, that by his own obtrusive and unexpected presence 
in a place which ought to be free from every kind of inspection, whether 


my station on the bridge, about one hundred yards from the tree. Nine times the 
parent crows flew to the pond, and brought back a duckling each time to their 
young. I saved a tenth victim by timely interference. When a young brood is 
attacked by an enemy, the old duck does nothing to defend it. In lieu of putting 
herself betwixt it and danger, as the dunghill fowl would do, she opens her mouth, 
and shoots obliquely through the water, beating it with her wings. During these 
useless movements, the invader secures his prey with impunity. 

* I would recommend all henwives, in early spring, to place their ducks’ eggs under 
ahen. At that time of the year there are no weeds on ponds sufficiently high to 
afford shelter to the young, when they are led on to the water by their real mother. 
Tf the first me Ned eggs be taken from a duck, she will pocak & lay a second time 
—and that will be at a period when the water abounds with weeds, amongst which 
the young brood can skulk, and screen itself from the watchful eye of an enemy.’— 
pp- 90,91. ; 

of 
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shows how unjustly this bird is persecuted as a general offender ; 
and thus goes to the jury in favour of the carrion-crow :— 


* From what I have written, the reader may be able to form a pretty 
correct idea of the habits of the carrion-crow ; and he will perceive that, 
for nearly ten months of the year, this bird, far from being considered 
an enemy, ought to be pronounced the friend of man, *t 

* Let us now examine if the attacks of this bird on domestic poultry 
cannot be easily counteracted ; and whether its assiduous attention to the 
nests of pheasants and of partridges is of so alarming and so important 
a nature as to call for its utter extermination from the land, For my 
own part, I acknowledge that I should lament his final absence from our 
meadows and our woods. His loud and varied notes at early dawn, and 
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favourite aged oak which grows on the border of a swamp, I see him 
chasing the heron and the windhover through the liquid void, till they 
are lost in the distance. Then, again, how eager is his pursuit !—how 
loud his croaking !—how inveterate his hostility !—when he has espied 
a fox stealing away from the hounds, under the covert of some friendly 
hedge. His compact and well-built figure, too, and the fine jet-black of 
his plumage, are, in my eye, beautifully ornamental to the surrounding 
sylvan scenery. 

* A very small share of precaution, on the part of the henwife, would 
effectually preserve her chickens and her ducklings from the dreaded 
grasp of the carrion-crow.- Let her but attend to the suggestion of set- 
ting her early ducks’ eggs under a hen, and let her keep that hen from 
rambling, and she will find her best hopes realised. As for the game, I 
verily believe that, in most cases, the main cause of the destruction of 
its eggs may be brought home to the gamekeeper himself. This unre- 
lenting butcher of our finest and rarest British birds goes, forsooth, and 
makes a boast to his master that he has a matter of five hen pheasants 
hatching in such a wood, and as many partridges in the adjacent mea- 
dows. This man probably never reflects that, in his rambles to find the 
nests of these birds, he has made a track, which will often be followed 
up by the cat, the fox, and the weasel, to the direful cost of the sitting 
birds ; and, moreover, that by his own obtrusive and unexpected presence 
in a place which ought to be free from every kind of inspection, whether 
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of man or beast, he has driven the bird precipitately from her nest, by 
which means the eggs are left uncovered. Now, the carrion-crow, 
sweeping up and down in quest of food, takes advantage of this forced 
absence of the bird from her uncovered eggs, and pounces down upon 
them. He carries them off, not in his bill, but on the point of it, having 
thrust his upper mandible through the shell, Had there been no officious 
pryin on the part of the keeper, it is very ble that the game would: 

ve hatched its brood in safety, even in the immediate vicinity of the 
carrion-crow’s nest; for instinct never fails to teach the sitting bird 
what to do, Thus, in the wild state, when wearied nature calls for 
relaxation, the pheasant first covers her eggs, and then takes wing 
directly, without running from the nest. I once witnessed this, and 
concluded that it was a general thing. From my sitting-room, in the 
attic story of the house, I saw a pheasant fly from her nest im the grass ; 
and, on her return, she kept on wing till she dropped down upon it. By 
this instinctive precaution of rising immediately from the nest on the 
bird’s departure, and its dropping on it at its return, there is neither 
scent produced nor track made, in the immediate neighbourhood, by 
which an enemy might have a clew to find it out and rob it of its trea- 
sure. These little wiles are the very safety of the nest ; and I suspect 
that they are put in practice by most birds which have their nest on the 
ground. To these wiles, in part (before gangs of forty or fifty nocturnal 
poachers desolated this district), I attributed the great increase of my 
pheasants, though they were surrounded by hawks, jays, crows, and 
magpies, which had oll age families to maintain and bring up in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

* Keepers may boast of their prowess in setting traps (and, in testi- 
mony of their success, they may nail up the mutilated bodies of carrion- 
crows against the kennel-wall) ; but I am of opinion, that, if the squire 
could ever get to know the real number of pheasants and hares which 
have been killed or mutilated in those traps, he would soon perceive 
that.he had been duped by the gamekeeper; and that henceforth he 
would forbid him to enter the covers in the breeding-season, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the carrion-crows. The frequent discharge, too, of. 
the keeper’s gun, though it may now and then kilf-or-wound a carrion- 
crow, still will infallibly drive away the game in the end, and oblige it 
to seck some more favoured and sequestered spot. As to the setting of 

ison—a practice so common with these worthless rts prog of crows, 

awks, magpies, jays, and ravens, which they are pleased to style fea- 
thered vermin—it is a well-known fact that foxes, ducks, dogs, hogs, and 
pheasants are all liable to fall a prey to the noxious bait. Ofien as the 
disappointed vulpine sportsman to mark down a blank day in his calen- 
dar, on account of his quarry having supped upon what was laid to kill 
the carrion-crow ; and I have reason to believe that the fox sometinigs 
loses his life, by feeding on carrion-crows which have died by poison. ”; 

‘ If we were to sum up, on one side, the probable number of phea- 
sants and partridges destroyed during one season by the carrion-crow ; 
and, on the other, reckon up how many times the keeper has disturbed 
the game by going in search of this bird, and thus exposed the nests of 
partridges 
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partridges and pheasants to certain destruetion by vermin of all kinds; 
and then, if we take into the account the many heads of game’which the 
keeper has killed in his steel-traps and rabbit-snares, we should con- 
clude, I think, that, in the long-run, the game actually suffers more from 
the keeper, in his attempts to destroy the crow, than it really does from 
the crow itself, while catering for its young. Indeed, I have made out 
the account myself; and, finding the balance to be against the keeper, 
I have renewed the order which I gave to his predecessor, never, upon 
any score, to persecute what is commonly called flying vermin. 

the partridgee and pheasants here, during the time of incubation, are 
abandoned to their own discretion : and I judge, from what I have seen, 
that old Dame Nature, without any interference on my part, will kindly 
continue to point out to these birds proper places where to lay their eggs 
and rear their young; and, moreover, I am confident she will teach 
them, by her own admirable and secret process, how to elude the prying 
scrutiny of the carrion-crow. Should, however, the country squire, 
whose eye is seldom quite closed to the advantages derived from a well- 
stored autumnal larder; should he, I say, not have sufficient faith in 
the,dame’s protecting care, it will be some consolation to him to be in- 
formed that, when birds of the game species lose their first egys, they 
seldom fail to have a second hatch, which will be sure to find ample 
security from its enemies, in the abundant growth of summer grass and 
corn.’—pp. 91—96. 

We must not forget to add that, in further proof of this black- 
neb's utility to man, Mr. Waterton feasted two convalescent 
friends on young-carrion-crow pie, which the deluded guests 
gratefully accepted—and, we hope, digested—as pigeons. We 
wonder whether the pigeon-pie, of the interior. of which Sir 
George Head speaks with such heartfelt satisfaction, owed its 
excellence to the same ingredients ? 

Next in order comes a paper on the habits of the pheasant; 
and some of the author's reflections are well worthy the attention 
of those whose province it is to prevent crime—the true and legi- 
timate end of all “police-systems. Now, the pheasant-preserve 
has proved the nursery of the worst offences; and villages, un- 
tainted till the temptation was placed before the rustic, have 
become generally demoralised, and notorious for breaches of the 
law of the most flagrant description. Mr. Waterton is one of 
those who think that it would be a better plan to remove the bird 
from the protection of the game-law, and to put it on the same 
footing with the barn-door fowl by making it private property ; 
tlfit is, by considering it as the property of the person in whose 
field or wood it may be found. The pheasant, he remarks, isa 
more than half-reclaimed bird :— 

* While the hare and the partridge wander in wildest freedom through 
the land, heedless of the fostering care of man, the bird in question 
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will come to us, at all hours of the day, to be fed. It will even some- 
times associate with the poultry on the farm, and, where it is not dis- 
turbed, it will roost in trees, close to our habitations.’—p. 98. 


This is very true; but the difficulty is how to finish the reclaim- 
ing process, and sure we are, that no laws will ever convince a 
man that the taking of a bird, at least half-wild, and which has 
been from time immemorial considered to be fere nature, or, in 
common parlance, game, is the same moral offence as robbing a 
hen-roost. Of the difficulty of consummating the process of do- 
mestication, no one is more aware than Mr. Waterton himself :— 


* Notwithstanding the proximity of the pheasant to the nature of the 
barn-door fowl, still it has that within it which baffles every attempt on 
our part to render its domestication complete. What I allude to is, a 
most singular innate timidity, which never fails to show itselfon the sud- 
den and abrupt appearance of an object. I spent some months in trying 
to overcome this timorous propensity in the pheasant ; but I failed com- 
pletely in the attempt. The young birds, which had been hatched under 
a domestic hen, soon became very tame, and would even receive food 
from the hand, when it was offered cautiously to them. They would fly 
up to the window, and would feed in company with the common poultry. 
But, if anybody approached them unawares, off they went to the nearest 
cover with surprising velocity. They remained in it till all was quiet, 
and then returned with their usual confidence. Two of them lost their 
lives in the water by the unexpected appearance of a pointer, while the 
barn-door fowls seemed scarcely to notice the presence of the intruder. 
The rest took finally to the woods at the commencement of the breeding- 
season. ‘This particular kind of timidity, which does not appear im our 
domestic fowls, seems to me to oppose the only, though at the same time 
an insurmountable, bar to our final triumph over the pheasant. After 
attentive observation, I ean perceive nothing else in the habits of the 
bird, to serve as a clue by which we may be enabled to trace the cause 
of failure in the many attempts which eve been made to invite it to 
breed in our yards, and retire to rest with the barn-door fowl and 
turkey.’—pp. 98, 99. 


The following is a very true picture of the violence engendered 


- a vicinity of a preserve well stocked with these beautiful 
itds :— 


‘ To the illegal possession of the pheasant, alone, may be traced the 
cause of all the sanguinary At sll conflicts between the poachers and 
those who are appointed to watch for its safety. The poacher is well 
aware that he cannot procure pheasants without the aid of a gun; and 
he knows, at the same time, that the report of that gun will betray him, 
and bring up the watchers, against whom he would have no chance, 
single-handed. Wherefore, in order that he may come off victorious, 
he musters an overwhelming force of tinkers, cobblers, masons, smiths, 
and labourers, armed with bludgeons, and, perhaps, here and there a 
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rusty gun. Taking the precaution to get well primed with beer, off 
they go, fully bent on having everything their own way. The pheasants 
fall; the watchers come up; oaths and curses aré poured out, and a 
desperate fray commences. Here are furnished work important for the 
nearest magistrate, profit to his clerk, expense to the county, and prac- 
tice for Mr. Ketch. Let it be also observed, that the unlawful capture 
of the hare and the partridge (which are really fere@ nature) does not 
produce similar work of mischief. These are taken with nets and 
snares. The fewer poachers employed, the more certain is their suc- 
cess. A number of men would only do harm, and mar the plan of 
capture. So silently is this mode of poaching carried on, that the owner 
of the soil is not aware of the loss he is about to sustain in the plunder 
of his game. When his hares and partridges are actually on their way 
to the dealer’s shop, he, “ good easy man,” may fancy that they are 
merely on a visit to his neighbour’s manor, or that the fox and the pole- 
cat may have made free with them. Not so with regard to the capture 
of the pheasant. The mansion is sometimes beset; guns are fired close 
to the windows ; females are frightened into hysterics ; and if the owner 
sallies forth to repel the marauders, his reception is often the most un- 
toward and disagreeable that can well be imagined.’—pp. 102, 103. 


What, then, is to be done? Read the following, O ye lords of 
the battue, and take Mr. Waterton’s advice—if ye can. 


‘Though a preserve of pheasants is an unpopular thing, still I am 
satisfied in my own mind that the bird cannot exist in this country with- 
out one: at the same time, I am aware that a preserve may be overdone. 
Thus, when pheasants are reserved for a day of slaughter, under the 
appellation of a battue, the regular supply of the market is endangered ; 
the diversion has the appearance of crue ‘Ys and no good end seems to 
be answered. It exposes the preservers’of pheasants in general to the 
animadversions of an angry press, which are greedily read, and long 
remembered, by those whose situation in life precludes them from join- 
ing in the supposed diversion. However ardently I may wish to protect 
the pheasant in an ornithological point of view,—I say ornithological, 
for its flesh I heed not,—still, I am fully aware, that the danger to be 
incurred and the odium to be borne are mighty objections. e read, 
that the ancients sacrificed a cock to Asculapius: perhaps the day is at 
no great distance, when it will be considered an indispensable act of pru- 
dence for the country gentleman to offer up his last hecatomb of p 
~ sants at the shrine of public opinion.’—pp. 99, 100. 


Notwithstanding the secret machinations of his venerable house- 
keeper, who appears never to have been reconciled to the mid- 
night freaks of the ominous guesis, though she quitted this 
world at the ripe age of eighty-three, and in spite of the more 
open hostility of his gamekeeper, whom he threatened to strangle 
if ever he molested either the old birds or their young, Mr. Wa- 
terton has succeeded in establishing a colony of 
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, jolly owls, 
Who all night blow their horn.’ 
Of the barn-owl, that eagle of the mice, he says,— 


‘This year I have had four broods, and I trust that next.season I can 
calculate on having nine. This will be a pretty increase, and it will 
help to supply the place of those which in this neighbourhood are still 
unfortunately doomed to death, by the hand of cruelty or superstition. 
We can now always have a peep at the owls, in their habitation on the 
old ruined gateway, whenever we choose. Confident of protection, 
these pretty birds betray no fear when the stranger mounts up to their 
place of abode.’—p. 11. 





Of all the British owls, however, the tawny-owl appears to be 
our author’s greatest favourite, and thus he writes in his ‘ Notes’ 
on its habits :— 


‘Whilst temperance societies are rising up in all directions to warn 
the thirsty sinner that gin and godliness are not in unison, I could wish 
that some benevolent person would instruct the ignorant on the true na- 
ture and habits of many poor dumb animals, which undergo a perpetual 
persecution, under the erroneous idea that they are inimical to the inte- 
rests of man. | would willingly go twenty miles on foot, over the flintiest 
road, to hear some patroness of infant schools tell her little pupils that, 
nowadays, there are no old women who ride through the air on broom- 
sticks, with a black cat in their laps; that ravens, owls, and magpies 
have long since dropped all dealing with people in the other world ; and 
that hedgehogs are clearly proved never to have sucked a cow; though 
our silly farmers, almost to a man, would fain persuade us that these 
little harmless creatures are guilty of the preposterous act. Notwith- 
standing the apprehensions of the dairymaid, I now and then venture to 
purchase a captive hedgehog, and turn it into the park; there to-live 
and die in peace. It was but the other day that a neighbouring young 
lady complained to me of an owl which had been hooting, for three 
or four successive nights, far too near her bed-room windows; qnd she 
wished indeed that it were shot. 1 startled as she uttered this, for it in- 
stantly occurred to me that the bird of which she complained might 
possibly be one which was bred here last summer ; and that its propen- 
sity to night-errantry had brought it into a scrape. So, I tried to per- 
suade her that nothing but sheer curiosity could have induced the ow! to 
take the undue liberty of peeping in at her window; and I was sure that 
it could have seen nothing there to displease it.’—pp. 172, 173. 


Mr. Waterton’s lament for some of his old feathered friends is 
quite pathetic :— 

‘Kites were frequent here in the days of my father; but I, myself, 
have never seen one near the place. In 1813 I had my last sight of the 
buzzard. It used to repair to the storm-blasted top of an ancient oak 
which grows near the water’s edge; and many and many a time again 
have I gone that way on purpose to get a view of it. In the spring of 
that 
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that year it went away to return no more; and, about the same period, 
our last raven was shot on its nest by a neighbouring gentleman. In 
vain I ‘now look for any of these interesting birds in our surrounding 
woods. They have been declared great destroyers of game: they have, 
in consequence, suffered persecution ; and, like the family of poor Charley 
Stuart ( rest ‘his soul!), they no longer appear on their own native 
land, in this district, where once they graced our rural scenery. The 
heron, however, notwithstanding this hostile feeling, has managed to 
survive its less fortunate neighbours. Always on the look-out, it sees 
in time the threatened danger, and generally contrives to avoid it; for 
persecution has rendered it fully as shy and wary as the pie itself. For- 
merly, in this country, the heron was a protected bird, in order that it 
might afford pastime to the great; but, nowadays (as little or nothing 
remains of falconry, except a title which introduces the finger and thumb 
of the bearer into the public purse), the heron is abandoned to its fate ; 
and the fish-pond owners may waylay it with impunity, whenever an 
opportunity offers.’—p. 184. 


One word on the Vulture controversy, and we have done. It 
may not be known to the uninitiated that there are two great 
vulture parties, who may be termed Nosarians and Anti-nosarians, 
and who are as anxious and vehement as the Strasburghers could 
be, for their very souls, about ‘the reality of Diego's feature. 
The former, among whom Mr. Waterton is a strenuous partisan, 
hold not only that the vulture has a real nose, but that he 

. — snuffs the smell 
Of mortal change on earth. .... 
Sagacious of the quarry from afar 


while the latter, headed by Mr. Audubon, insist that the bird is 
directed by his eye alone. And here we would just hint to Mr. 
Waterton, once for all, that he should remember how prone we 
all are to error, and that we should be a little tolerant of those 
who do not happen to think exactly as we do. Like Tristram’s 
father, he has ‘a skirmishing, cutting kind of a slashing way with 
him in his disputations, thrusting and ripping, and giving every 
one a stroke to remember him by in his turn;’ and this is not 
always the way to gain proselytes—Not that we object to such 
ludicrous sallies as these :— 








‘The American philosophers having fully established the fact, that 
their vultvres are prone to mistake a piece of coarsely-painted canvas for 
the carcase of a real sheep “skinned and cut up,” I am now quite pre- 
pared to receive accounts from Charleston of vultures attacking every 
shoulder of mutton sign in the streets, or attempting to gobble down the 
painted sausages over the shop-doors, or tugging with might and main at 
the dim and faded eyes in some decaying portrait of the immortal Dr. 
Franklin.’—pp. 46, 47. 

The 
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The Anti-nosarians have, we fear, been guilty of some suffi- 
ciently cruel experiments in their attempt to prove their case, 
and, after all, the torture inflicted has not advanced the argument. 

* Non nostrum tantas componere lites ;’ 

but Mr. Waterton, if he be not aware of the recent additional 
evidence,—and he does not seem to be,—will hail the ally whose 
testimony we proceed to quote, as a valuable adjunct to the 
Nosarian party. The little memoir of Mr. Sells, and the anato- 
mical statement of the Hunterian Professor to the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, will, we think, be read with interest even 
by those who have not given their attention to this olfactory 
question. 

Mr. Sells states that the Vultur aura, or Turkey Buzzard, 

*is found in great abundance in the island of Jamaica, where it is 
known by the name of John Crow ; and so valuable are its services in 
the removal of carrion and animal filth, that the legislature have im- 
posed a fine of 5/. upon any one destroying it within a stated, distance 
of the principal towns. Its ordinary food is carrion, but when hard 
pressed with cen it will seize upon young fowls, rats, and snakes.’ 

After noticing the highly offensive odour emitted from the eggs 
of this bird when broken, Mr. Sells relates the following instances 
which have come under his own personal observation, for the 
purpose of proving that the Vultur aura possesses the sense of 
smell in a very acute degree :— 

‘It has been questioned whether the vulture discovers its food by 
means of the organ of smell or that of sight. I apprehend that its 
powers of vision are very considerable, and of most important use to 
the bird in that point of view; but that it is principally from highly- 
organised olfactories that it so speedily receives intelligence of where 
the savoury morsel is to be found will plainly appear by the following 
facts. In hot climates the burial of the dead commonly takes place in 
about twenty-four hours after death, and that necessarily, so rapidly does 
decomposition take place. On one occasion I had to make a post- 
mortem examination of a body within twenty hours after death, in a 
mill-house, completely concealed, and while so engaged the roof of the 
mill-house was thickly studded with these birds. Another instance was 
that of an old patient and much-valued friend who died at midnight: 
the family had to send for necessaries for the funeral to Spanish ‘Town, 
distant thirty miles, so that the interment could not take place until 
noon of the second day, or thirty-six hours after his decease, long before 
which time, and a most painful sight it was, the ridge of the shingled 
roof of his house, a large mansion of but one floor, had a number of 
.. these melancholy-looking heralds of death perched thereon, beside many 
_ more which had settled in trees in its immediate vicinity. In these 
cases the birds must have been directed by smell alone as sight was 
totally out of the question. 
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* In opposition to the above opinion, it has been stated by Mr. Audu- 
bon that vultures and other birds of prey possess the sense of smell in a 
very inferior degree to carnivorous quadrupeds, and that, so far from 
guiding them to their prey from a distance, it affords them no indication 
of its presence even be close at hand. In confirmation of this opinion 
he relates that he stuffed the skin of a deer full of hay and placed it in 
a field: in a few minutes a vulture alighted near it and directly pro- 
ceeded to attack it, but finding no eatable food he at length quitted it. 
And he further relates that a dead dog was concealed in a narrow ravine, 
twenty feet below the surface of the earth around it, and filled with 
briers and high canes ; that many vultures were seen sailing in all direc- 
tions over the spot, but none discovered it. I may remark upon the 
above experiments that, in the first case, the stag was doubtless seen by 
the birds, but it does not follow that they might not also have smelt the 
hide, although inodorous to the human nose; in the second case, the 
birds had undoubtedly been attracted by smel/, however embarrassed 
they might have been by the concealment of the object which caused it. 
1 have, m many hundred instances, seen the vulture feeding upon small 
objects under rocks, bushes, and in other situations where it was utterly 
impossible that the bird could have discovered it but through the sense 
of smell; and we are to recollect that the habit of the vulture is that of 
soaring aloft in the air, and not that. of foraging upon the ground.’ 


Mr. Sells’s communication to the Zoological Society was ac- 
companied by the following letter from Mr. Owen, addressed to 
their Secretary, Mr. Yarrell :— 


* Dear Sir,—I received the heads of the John Crow, which I suppose 
to be the Vultur aura or Turkey Buzzard, and have dissected the 
olfactory nerves in both; as also in a Turkey which seemed to me to be 
a good subject for comparison, being of the same size, and one in which 
the olfactory sense may be supposed to be as low as in the Vulture, on 
the supposition that this bird is as independent of assistance from smell 
in finding his food as the experiments of Audubon appear to show. 
There is, however, a striking difference between the Turkey Vulture 
and the Turkey in this part of their organization. The olfactory nerves 
in the Vulture arise by two oval ganglions at the anterior apices of the 
hemispheres from which they are continued one and a half line in 
transverse diameter, and two lines in vertical diameter, and are distri- 
buted over well-developed superior and middle spongy bones, the latter 
being twice the dimensions of the former. The nose is also supplied by 
a large division of the supraorbital branch of the fifth pair, which ascends 
from the orbit, passes into the nose crossing obliquely over the outer 
side of the olfactory nerve, extending between the superior spongy bone 
and the membrane covering the middle spongy bone, then descending, 
and after supplying the inferior and anterior spongy bone escaping from@i 
the nasal cavity to supply the parts covering the upper mandible. This 
olfactory branch of the fifth pair is about one fourth the size of the true 
olfactory nerve. , 
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* In the Turkey the olfactory branch of the fifth nerve is about the 
same size as in the Vulture, and is superior in size to the true olfactory 
nerye, which is only about one-fifth the size of that in the Vulture. 
The olfactory nerve does not form a ganglion at its commencement, but 
is continued as a small round chord from the anterior apex of each 
hemisphere, and is ramified on a small middle spongy bone, there being 
no extension of the pituitary membrane over a superior turbinated bone 
as in the Vulture. Indeed the difference in the development of the 
nasal cavity is well marked in the different forms of the head in these 
two species. In the Vulture there is a space between the upper parts 
of the orbits in which the olfactory ganglions and nerves are situated, 
and the nasal cavity anterior to these is of a much greater breadth and 
also longer, as well as exhibiting internally a greater extent of pituitary 
surface, than in the Turkey. In this bird the olfactory nerves are com- 
pressed within a narrow interorbital space, which would not admit of 
the lodgement of ganglions ; the olfactory nerves after passing through 
this space then diverge to the nasal cavity. 

* In the Goose the olfactory nerves are developed to the same size as 
in the Vulture, and expand upon superior spongy bones of similar form, 
but placed wider apart, and these supply the middle spongy bones which 
are longer but not so broad as in the Turkey. The olfactory branch of 
the fifth pair is double the size of that in the Vullwre or Turkey; it 
gives, however, not a greater proportion of filament to the nose than in 
those birds, but is mainly expended upon the membrane covering the 
upper mandible. 

* The above notes show that the Vulture has a well-developed organ 
of smell, but whether he finds his prey by that sense alone, or in what 
degree it assists, anatomy is not so well calculated to explain as experi- 
ment. I am truly yours, 


*R. Owen.* 
* Royal College of Surgeons, March 7. 


We must, now, unwillingly, take our leave of Mr. Waterton 
and his highly-amusing little book. ‘ Most men,’ says he, ‘have 
some favourite pursuit—some well-trained hobby, which they 
have ridden from the days of their youth. Mine is ornithology ; 
and when the vexations of the world have broken in upon me, I 
mount it, and go away for an hour or two among the birds of the 
valley; and I seldom.fail to return with better feelings than when 
Ffirst set out.’ Long may his feathered subjects dwell together 
in peace and amity, and long may our autobiographer live to reign 
over them a ‘ prosperous gentleman.’ 





& * Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1837. 
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Arr. I1l.—1. La Armeria real de Madrid. Livraison1.—VIII. 
Paris, 1838. 

2. Noticia de las Ordenes de Caballeria en Espana. 4 tom. 
12mo. Madrid, 1835. 


r [HE royal armoury at Madrid is one of the most complete and 
splendid in Europe. The spacious saloon glitters with 
knightly figures, armed cap-a-pie in richly inlaid suits, with 
horses equipped in all the gorgeous trappings of tilting, with ban- 
ners, pennons, shields, crests, casques, badges, blazonings, and 
cognizances, and all the heraldic pomp of gentle deeds of arms 
and tournament. This collection has too long remained compa- 
ratively unknown to the antiquarians and genealogists of Europe. 
It has been shrouded in the murky atmosphere of apathy and 
ignorance, which hangs like a moral malaria over the Peninsula. 
The magnificent work to which we call the attention of our readers, 
is destined to describe the most remarkable of these authentic 
and interesting relics of art and antiquity. The objects have 
been accurately designed by Gaspard Sensi; the engravings are 
coloured to imitate the originals; and the text is supplied by 
Monsieur Achille Jubinal—a very appropriate name for a writer 
on the arms and Othello ‘swords of Spain.’ The first number 
opens with the imperial standard of Castille, such as was unfurled 
by the haughty Charles V., a banner worthy, indeed, of an em- 
peror, and the sovereign of a country where pride has so long been 
proverbial. 

The Spaniard glories in the antiquity of his pedigree ; he boasts 
that his illustrious blood has flowed down in a direct stream un- 
polluted by Hebrew or infidel infusion ; he defines himself to be 
a real old follower of Christ, thorough bred and warranted sound ; 
‘ Christiano viejo, rancio, limpio de toda mala raza y mancha’— 

* A true hidalgo, free from every stain 

Of Moor or Jewish blood, he traced his course 

Thro’ the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain.’ 
He has asserted this birthright of superior nobility so long, in 
word, deed, and bearing, that other nations have tacitly admitted 
a claim, which the great political power of Spain, at the time 
when it was most eagerly maintained, rendered it inconvenient 
to question or investigate. 

The interest which everything connected with the Peninsula 
continues to excite induces us to offer an abstract of this title 
with a few remarks on some of the heraldic peculiarities of t 
singular country, the connecting link between Europe and 
Africa, antiquity and the present. Spain, the El Dorado of 
the old world, the bene of contention and battle-field of 
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thirty centuries, has been coveted, conquered, and inhabited, by 
stranger nations, to a greater degree than any other portion of 
Europe. Celts, Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
Saracens, and Franks, have in their turns lorded it over the abori- 
ginal Iberians. The natives have insensibly become amalga- 
mated with their successive invaders, and, however their heralds 
may attempt to disclaim it in their genealogies, Nature, which 
cannot be written down, has stamped on the Spanish countenance 
the irrefragable mark of a hybrid origin, and particularly from 
those very stocks which they the most abhor and deny. 

Independently of any physical proofs, there exists, according to 
Blanco White* (the author of the best book on Spain, as far as it 
goes), a fatal document, which neither princes nor priests have 
been able to suppress, entitled ‘ El Tizon de Espafia,’—the Brand 
of Spain—whereby the pedigrees of many of the greatest families 
are traced up to the cankered sources of Jewish or Moorish 
descent. The personal horror against the former exists un- 
changed, and more inveterate than their aversion to the Moor. 
These hostile feelings have arisen from distinct causes. ‘The one 
was a sectarian hatred, an odium theologicum, stern, unforgiving, 
and kept alive by avaricious motives. The other, created by a 
military antagonist political principle against an usurping race of 
foreigners, dimmished with the exciting cause, and died away 
after their final expulsion. 

Neither of these prejudices, but especially the former, can 
pass for very tenable, when considered in a strictly heraldic view. 
The whole science of genealogical accuracy is derived from the 
children of Israel, whose individual families indulged a hope that 
the promised Messiah might be born from their stock ; a pure 
authenticated pedigree became consequently one of the peculiar 
features of Jewish polity; such a qualification was deemed abso- 
lutely necessary to all candidates for offices of power and honour. 
The strictest proofs were required from all about to enter into 
the priesthood, the favoured profession under a hierocracy. The 
‘ Sepher Toledoth,’ or book of generations, was rigidly appealed 
to—even after the greatest national calamities, when the mass 
both of public and private documents must have perished.} 
This necessity of ancestry extended to all classes. Josephus} 
opens his autobiography with a reference to his pedigree, one 
duly registered in the public archives, Jnuosas Jerros. This in- 

oi. of descent increased to such a degree, that St. Paul (when 
birth of the Saviour had rendered it less important) wrote 





* Doblado’s Letters, 31. 
Nehemiah, ii, 62, t Josephus, ii 904—Ed. Hudson. 


repeatedly 








ew A against ‘foolish questions,’ and ‘endless genealogies.’ 
(Tim. i. 4; Tit. iii. 9.) 

The Spaniards derive their hatred of the Jews from the Goths. 
It is both religious and political ; the former objection was based 
on the sin of having denied Christ, and urged the crucifixion. 
These accusations have long been indignantly repelled by the 
Spanish Jew, whose ancestors at the conquest of Toledo, in 1085, 
produced documents (which, whether genuine or forged, were 
then admitted as authentic), to prove that they were the de- 
scendants of Hebrews who had emigrated, flying from the perse- 
cution of Nebuchadnezzar, to Spain, a country commercially cen- 
nected with the seaports of Palestine, and, being pleased with 
their new station, did not return to Jerusalem at the termination 
of the captivity. These documents, so late as 1494, existed in the 
archives of Toledo, where they were destroyed through the influ- 
ence of the Inquisition. The Spanish Jews not only denied any 
share in the guilt of the crucifixion, but claimed the merit of having 
protested against it. Sandoval* has preserved the correspondence 
which was purported to have passed between the synagogues of 
Jerusalem and Toledo. It embraces the account transmitted to 
the Spanish brethren of our Saviour, with the request of their 
opinion whether he was deserving or not of death; together with 
the Toledan reply, which strongly advocated the propriety of an 
acquittal. Alphonso VI., from a necessity of conciliating the rich 
and influential Jews of the newly-conquered capital of the Goths, 
appeared to acquiesce in these statements, and forewent his here- 
ditary thirst for revenge, and his remembrance of the assistance 
given by the Jews of Spain to the Moors, which so mainly contri- 
buted to their success and the destruction of the Gothic dominion. 
The Jews had always been persecuted by the Goths, to whom 
their wealth was the motive, their creed the pretence for pillage 
and ill-treatment. The earliest councils of Illiberis and Toledo 
breathe hatred in every line, insomuch that many Jews emigrated 
from Spain. Dr. Buchanan; found in Cochin China a tribe who 
preserved memorials of their flight in the fifth century; others 
passed into Africa, where the prevalence of the Spanish language 
is an evidence of their number and importance. They took 
kindly to the Moors as their deliverers. A common oriental origin, 
and companionship in disbelief of Christianity, formed some 
bond of union between the two nations, while the Moors were 
unable to dispense with their service#$and financial intelligen 
The supple Jews, although treated with contempt for a long ‘ine 
engro the wealth and management of state affairs in Spain, 


* ; Sandoval, Historia de los Reyes, 72. —_-——_-_—_- —--- 
+ Buchanan, Christian Researches in Asia, 223. 
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recisely as they do now among the modern Moors. The opu- 
font Levi was the minister and treasurer of Pedro the Cruel, five 
centuries ago, as his namesake at this day performs the same offices 
towards Ash Ash, the kaid of Tetuan. The Spanish Jews were 
firm adherents to Pedro in his contest with Henry of Trastamara, 
his natural brother, who, on his succession to the throne in 1367, 
wreaked his political vengeance on a nation already religiously 
unpopular. The sack of the Jewish quarter is an every day oc- 
currence in the annals of that period; this occupation, always 
delectable to a mob, whether Christian or infidel, was authorised 
by Church and State. The ‘Gothic gentlemen of Spain,’ gene- 
rally in debt to the Jews, settled their accounts, entirely on a 
plea of a tender conscience, and a zeal to advance the cause of 
true religion, by breaking the banks of heretics. The Jews, 
when pillaged of everything, were formally expelled from the 
peninsula, in 1492. This impolitic measure, according to the 
preamble of the decree, was enacted entirely by the advice of the 
clergy.* Notwithstanding these pains and penalties, many Jews 
lingered behind in their adopted land, concealing, under the out- 
ward profession of Christianity, their divided allegiance to Moses 
and Mammon. The ferreting out these pseudo-Christians was 
the pastime of priest and laity, and very much facilitated the 
introduction of the Inquisition into Spain ; national bigotry and 
avarice built up a dreadful engine, which cut up the roots of all 
political improvement, riveted the fetters forged at Rome, and 
finally, when the original supply of victims was exhausted, recoiled 
on the inventors by a just retribution of Providence— 
‘Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam 
Torrequemada and the other founders of the Inquisition armed 
their jurisdiction with a power which extended beyond the grave— 
a power of branding, with an infamy more indelible than the 
curse of Cain, all the descendants of those who in any wise were 
convicted before their tribunal. Thus they arrogated to them- 
selves, as priests, a privilege of granting absolution to the souls of 
those who died in their righteousness, and a counter authority, as 
judges, of decreeing in this world condemnation over the latest 
generations of those who dared to oppose their spiritual tyranny. 
In this feeling they blazoned on their arms the sword and the 
olive-branch, for the word mercy was on their lips even when 
they shifted over (with the odium) to the secular power those 
a: desired to be burnt.+ The mind of the nation quailed under 


“Wrhe invisible, all-pervading influence which hung, like the sword 





~® Recopilacion, viii., 22. a 
+ The arms of the Spanish Inquisition are sab/e, a cross vert ; dexter, av olive- 
branch, sinister, a sword. Their motto, ‘Exsurge Domine, et judica causam tuam,’ 
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of Damocles, over body and soul, life, property, and honour. It 
engendered the sickening necessity of flattering those the most 
feared and hated; an habitual duplicity and hypocrisy ; a devo- 
lution of oppression and the vile yielding to oppression; the 
despot’s and the bondman’s spirit, for they are never disjoined; 
a continual pressure of dead-weight, which eventually broke down 
the social and intellectual spring of all classes of society. 

The Jews, Moors, and other more immediate objects, were 
placed beyond the pale of civil relations by the eternal loss of 
caste and perpetuation of dishonour ; all brought into contact with 
them felt contaminated ; until, amid so sensitive a people as the 
Spaniards, mere suspicion of any connexion with a Jew became 
enough—accusasse satis est. It is a stigma which time cannot 
soften, wealth cannot gild, merit cannot efface ; it is, as it were, 
a second original sin, from whence there is no redemption. 
Sancho Panza,* when he boasted ‘ that he was a true old Christian 
and really a mortal enemy to all Jews,’ only spoke the feeling of 
the masses of his countrymen. Among the lower orders, the term 
‘ Judio,’ is the ne plus ultra of vituperation, the Nimreseth, the 
insult never to be forgiven. The members of a wealthy esta- 
blishment at Seville, frequented by the rank and fashion of An- 
dalusia, are still personally shunned from some indistinct tradition 
of a Jewish taint. Blanco White describes a suspected con- 
fectioner, then and now the Gunter of Seville, and records the 
struggles of his own boyish mind, the horror of heresy and predi- 
lection fer pastry; nay, he considers it to be fortunate that the keys 
of heaven were not intrusted to any Spanish saint, for neither 
St. Paul nor St. Peter himself would have had any chance of 
admission. In one of the religious autos} the knights of San 
Jago decline allowing our Saviour to be elected a member on 
account of his Jewish origin; but the difficulty is compromised 
by founding a new institution expressly in honour of the disquali- 
fied candidate, and entitled the Order of Christ. Sefor Men- 
dizabal may indeed borrow as many shekels as he can from his 
compatriot Rothschild; but undoubtedly his Spanish prejudices 
will forbid the repayment either of principal or interest; and 
when his good faith and punctuality in promising to pay are con- 
sidered, our readers will understand the painful extremity to 
which scruples of conscience may be carried by an honest Spaniard. 

The prejudice against the Moor arose from different grounds : 
equally an infidel, he was hated and resisted, as dispossessi 
strangers always have been in Spain. He was nevertheless long 
treated as a soldier and a gentleman, then convertible terms ; 





* Don Quixote, i, 8. + Mad, D’Aunoy, ii. 55, 
their 
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their heroes, although Moors, were honoured in the old romanceros 
as hidalgos and cavaliers :— 
* Caballeros Granadinos, 
Aunque Moros, hijos d’ algo.’ 

There were many points of character in which both parties were 
agreed. They vied with the Castillians in national and ancestral 
pride, in chivalresque punctilio, in contempt of the money-making 
Jew; they flung back on the cross the obloquy hurled on the 
crescent ; they were too powerful, too dangerous to be despised ; 
Moor and Spaniard mutually felt that their opponent was worthy 
of each other's steel ; alliances and intermarriages were frequent. 
The imperial Alphonso VI. married Zayda, the daughter of the 
King of Seville. It was not considered any disgrace for a Christian 
knight to become a Farfan, and to serve under the banners of the 
Moor ; the feeling of contempt only commenced with the de- 
clining of power, and was completed by the final conquest of 
Granada in 1492. Those Moors who remained in Spain under 
the guarantees of solemn treaties soon experienced the bad 
faith, bigotry, cruelty, and rapacity which have usually been the 
principles of Spanish policy. Their laws were violated, their pro- 
perty confiscated, their creed insulted, and their persons handed 
over to the Inquisition; they then became sharers in the infamy 
which from the beginning had been the Jewish portion. These 
’ combined causes deprived the Peninsula of the capital and com- 
mercial intelligence of her best bankers and merchants, and 
banished from her now neglected and dispeopled plains a most 
industrious peasantry, a blow from which her monied and landed 
interests have never recovered. 

The Spaniard, unable to derive lustre either from heretic or 
vanquished ancestors, clings with proportional eagerness to a third 
source of descent. The Goths, a people whose name is a bye- 
word, are viewed by him as a race eminently Christian and victo- 
rious. He adopts them as the purest fountain of nobility, and 
takes for the motto of his arms, ‘ Nobilitant me orti Gothorum ex 
sanguine reges.’ Many causes induced them to do so. Nations, 
like individuals, take a pride in deducing their origin from the 
mec whom they consider the most honourable. Thus the 

omans asserted their Grecian origin, and became in their turn 
the imperial stock with which newer and less powerful communi- 
ties were anxious to trace connexion. Not so, however, the Goths : 
their Teutonic ancestors asserted an immemorial claim to a genea- 
logical uncontaminated idiosyncracy, the type of Spanish exclu- 
siveness. They, according to Tacitus, had always kept themselves 
aloof from all intermarriages with other nations. (De Germ., 4.) 
They brought their system into Spain, where, until the seventh 
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century, a pure Gothic descent continued to be an indispensable 
qualification for their elective sovereigns; all intermarriage with 
the Roman-Spaniards was entirely forbidden up to the reign of 
Recaredus in 636; an idea therefore of power, of predominant 
caste, became insensibly annexed to the name of Goth; their 
descendants, when driven by the Moors into the mountains of 
Asturias, carried with them the feeling of their own superiority 
mixed up with contempt for others. An unreasonable idea of 
valt-shnelbdies arises both in nations and in individuals from an 
ignorance of the relative merits of others, from having little 
grounds or materials whereon to build a comparison. It exists 
therefore the strongest amongst the most uninformed and those 
who mix the least in the world. This self-contented ignorance, 
thus inherited from the Goth, has long fed the Spaniards with 
the delusion of the superiority of themselves and their country 
over the rest of the world. Their historian Ferreras was so 
satisfied with their superhuman perfection, that he thought the 
first inhabitants arrived in Spain by air. This etherial descent 
was considered so probable, that the grave Masdeu, writing in 
1784 (vol. i. 74), devoted two sections to the inquiry, and at last 
concluded ‘that they more probably arrived by land.’ 

The remnant of the Goths who retired under Pelayo into the 
mountains of Biscay were left unmolested by the Moors, who, in 
quiet possession of all the wealthy cities and most fertile provinces, 
felt no inclination to pursue their conquests into a bleak and 
barren corner, where the prospect of loss was great and the 
chance of gain inconsiderable. The Goths brooded silently without 
despairing, and nourished immortal hate and unconquerable will. 
Thus, when after a struggle of eight centuries they succeeded in 
undoing a conquest effected in a lesser number of months, they 
brought back all the feelings of their forefathers. Adversity, 
which is corrective in domestic life, seldom is in politics; a re- 
storation, having learnt nothing, having forgotten nothing, brings 
with it soured feelings and confirmed prejudices, embittered by 
insolence of triumph, thirst for revenge, and greediness for 
plunder. 

Other causes contributed to confirm the system of founding all 
nobility on military service. The Goths never acknowledged the 
Moorish usurpation, like the Moors of Tetuan, who to this day 
preserve the title-deeds of estates and the keys of houses in 
Granada from which their ancestors were expelled in 1492. The 
founders of great families in Spain fought their way to their rank ; 
their crusading religion held out a reversion of heaven in the next 
world, and the immediate possession of territories in this; the 
coronet was gained by the sword only, and was transmitted with 
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vast fiefs and privileges to their posterity, who gloried in a descent 
from warriors and. conquerors— 
 Olim‘ qui magnis legionibus imperitarent.’ 

There is scarcely a family of eminence in Spain which has sprung 
from any origin, connected with the church, law, or commerce, 
those copious fountains which long ago had be iriy the peerage 
of Great Britain, to the dismay of honest old Dugdale,* who 
lamented ‘that every man who acquired wealth by Judgment in 
law or traffic in merchandise, although none of his progenitors 
ever had any charge to lead men of arms, yet at this day would 
intrude themselves into the badges or marks of souldiers with 
which they have nothing to do.’. The sceptre was rendered barren 
in the hands of the Gothic clergy by the introduction of celibacy, 
whence no Spaniard can claim direct descent from ecclesiastics, 
however proud (like the Alvas) he may be to number them among 
the distinguished ornaments of his house ; the churchman was 
the first and last of his family—his full-blown power, pomp, and 
dignity swelled out and disappeared with himself. N epotism and 
aggrandisement was never the failing of the early and most illus- 
trious prelates of Spain (although the system was engrafted 
into the papacy by the Spanish Borgia). They were truly either 
real church-militants on earth, raising, arming, and leading on 
their crusaders against the Moor, or public benefactors, construct- 
ing towns, roads, and bridges, founding churches, hospitals, 
schools, and universities, which stil] bear their honoured names. 

Neither could the law become an origin of families: a military 
government soon leads to a despetic monarchy, when laws be- 
come bonds for the weak and cobwebs to the strong—ahi van 
leyes donde quieren reyes. The feudal, warlike aristocracy, hedged 
in by their own privileges and separate jurisdictions, appealed to 
the sword as the ultima ler, and no one who could not defend 
his rights by his own strong arm ever imagined himself to be en- 
titled to any. The profession of law in a land of lawless soldiery, 
during ages of civil and foreign warfare, never was sufficiently 
honoured nor rewarded to enable those who followed it to become 
founders of great houses, Lawyers become necessary and of im- 
portance in proportion as popular rights are extended : when the 
masses are invested with elective, municipal, and political func- 
tions, laws must multiply, and those who can best interpret or 

rplex, must, as in England and America, become the most 
influential and powerful. The absolute monarchy above law was 
founded by Ferdinand of Aragon, and perfected by Charles V. 





* Dugdale on Arms, p. 30. 
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and Philip I1., crafty, cold-blooded, systematic rulers, who took 
advantage of the cessation of civil war to increase their own power 
by depressing their great nobles, whose assistance they no longer 
required. They were aided by the people, who, oppressed by 
private jurisdictions, privileges, and seignorial rights, gladly flew 
from petty tyrants to the throne. The monarchs elevated to posts 
of honour men born from the lower classes, as more dependent on 
their favour and Jess likely to turn out rivals. In the exclusiveness 
of good Spanish society to this day the lawyer and judge are 
barely admissible, and then, as in the case of fiddlers and actors 
in England, more from the accident of personal merit than any 
right inherent to their profession, which is rather against them 
than otherwise. 

Still less must we expect to find among the Gotho-Spanish 
nobility many families who either have, or would confess that they 
had sprung from commerce, which even among the Romans was 
considered a disqualification for the senate, and was despised 
among the Teutonic nations, who held war to be the only occu- 
pation worthy of a man, and robbery the best education for inge- 
nuous youth, and a certain preventive against sedentary, effeminate 
habits. These and all within-door arts and delicate manufactures, 
which require the finger rather than the arm, have, in their na- 
ture, a contrariety to military disposition ; hands tutored to the 
shuttle cannot grasp the lance or club ; Hercules with the distaff 
of Omphale manufactured fewer threads in a year than your little 
white slave of Manchester turns out in a day. In the dark ages 
the mechanical arts were imperfectly practised, while the higher 
speculative and less operative branches were unknown. When the 
sciences of banking, exchange, and insurance crept slowly into 
Spain from Italy and the Low Countries, the exotics withered 
from want of support in the uncongenial soil. Few Spaniards have 
ever understood them. They have been left in the hands of Jews, 
Genoese, Flemings, Alemanes, and other foreigners, who have 
had the odium of extracting the wealth of Spain, having entered, 
as Moncada says, ‘through the breach of national idleness made 
by the devil.” Commerce has always been passive in Spain, in 
spite of all their rhodomontades of some bygone period of com- 
mercial prosperity—the common whim of some ‘good old days.’ 
There are no positive proofs of this in any remains or records 
of docks, quays, canals, or other appliances of active and vigorous 
trade ; while all their institutions, their exclusive nobility, dis- 
qualifications of pedigree, marble cold spirit of caste, sour, 
tasteless despotism in church and state, still-existing contempt, 
obstacles of opinion, ever more difficult to be overcome than 
those of natural causes, the constant lamentations in contempo- 
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pl authors, the complaints in suceessiye cortes, the remedies 
.plans for amelioration, are negative proofs that the mer- 
chants of Spain never were princes, never attained the wealth, 
honour, and power in the commonwealth, which broke down the 
feudal entails in England, and trampled on the barriers of aris- 
tocracy in Venice, Genoa, and Florence. The decline of Italy 
itself may be partly traced to the period of Spanish interference 
—Spanish maxims and prejudices adverse to pursuits which foster 
enlarged ideas, wealth, and liberality, to which Italy owed her 
excellence in all those arts and sciences which refine and dignify 
society, 

These exclusive notions of nobility strengthened the endemic 
disease of Spain, the mania for playing the gentleman ; the small 
entails which gave to so many the rank of hereditary landed pro- 
prietors, which could not be broken, perpetuated a class of petty 
hidalgos, whose younger sons, educated under the same circum- 
stances as the heir, imbibed his habits and prejudices, and thought 
that any avocation unworthy of the elder brother would be equally 
derogatory in themselves and their connexions. A select set, 
limited in number, armed with authority, and in possession of 
rank and fortune, naturally becomes exclusive, and disposed to 
narrow the path to all new comers and aspirants. Command and 
political employments became the portion of the elder branches ; 
the army, church, and wealthy military orders of the younger, 
All admission to these aristocratical monopolies and sinecures 
was fenced in with provisoes and difficulties, and a rigid proof of 
four descents on both sides was exacted, The cadets and col- 
laterals of the wellborn became more interested in the preserva- 
tion of pedigree than the heads of families, whose claims were 
self-evident, and whose estates rendered them less dependent on 
other sources of existence, A practical test and corporation act 
was levelled against all who in anywise were sus’ of Jewish, 
or Moorish, African, Indian, or Guancho blood, all whose ancestors 
had embarked in trade or any derogatory occupation, all whe had 
been guilty of certain crimes, and, subsequently, more especially 
against all whose progenitors had in anywise incurred the censures 
of the Inquisition, This purity-of-blood qualification soon ex- 
tended over all Spain, till at last it became required from the 
members of the humblest brotherhoods, the numerous ‘ herman- 
dades,’ &c., both religious and secular; and these absurd re- 
quisitions, in a land where there is such an admixture of blood, 
haye operated as unfayourably on the industry and social condition 
of y cng as the similar distinctions of caste have in depressing 
the lower classes of Hindostan. 

The universal necessity of heraldic proofs naturally rendered 
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the science of genealogy one of the leading branches of the 
limited literature of Spain. The State and the Inquisition, well 
aware that knowledge is power, exerted a watchful censorship 
ever any attempt to instruct or enlighten the masses, They 
strangled with herculean grasp the rising intellect. They re- 
quired obedient, not learned subjects; their surest ally was 
ignorance, the common enemy of mankind. The lucubrations 
of heralds, all the florid prose and honied lies of rhyme raked 
from coffined clay and epitaph, everything which recorded the 
triumph over the infidel, the reconquest of Spain, the foundation 
of churches and* convents, loyalty in the subject, liberality in the 
monarch, could give no offence, and was rather encouraged, 
The yearning for the exercise of thought and for writing, so inhe- 
rent in the mind of man, vented itself in this safe and legalised 
channel on a subject grateful to the national taste, and honourable 
to the author, The study enlivened the routine of the cloister. 
The clergy and monks carefully preserved the stemma of their 
founder and his kin; they naturally chronicled the death of each 
descendant whom they lowered into the family vault. Accord- 
ingly: the multitude of genealogical treatises in Spain would defy 
a Walpole to peruse, and a Moule to digest. Frankenau,* in 
1724, enumerated 750 authors and 1489 works. These treat on 
the nobility of Spain in general, of eyery province and town in 
articular ; every great family had its own historian, who collected 
in vast folio the names of Gothic gentlemen who were born, mar- 
ried, and died, of dames and ‘virgins of good family, who were 
as proud as Lucifer, but said their prayers twice a-day, and in 
all other respects were the best women in the world.’ 

Some of these families are indeed of surprising antiquity, nor 
would it be difficult to make a list of names actually existing, 
which have come down unchanged from every nation which has 
successively obtained a footing in the Peninsula. An heraldie 
Cuvier might trace from this fossil nomenclature, discoverable in 
the strata of genealogical transition, from the present Spaniard up 
to the primitive Iberian, the exact periods at which exact nations 





* G. E. Frankenau, Bibli. Hist. Genealogica, Leips. 1724. The reader who 
wishes to study the subject of this article is referred to the Origen de las Digni- 
dades Seglares de Castilla y Leon, por Salazar de Mendoza, Toledo, 1618; 
narquia Espatola, por Juan Felix Rivarola y Pineda, Madrid, 1736; Creacion 
Antiquedad y Privilegios de los Titulos de Castilla, José Berni y Catala, 1769. 
He may also consult the Nobiliario of Feranto Moxte, Sevilla, 1492; the Catalogo 
Real of Rodrigo Mendez y Silva, 1656; the Nobiliario Genealogica de los Reyes, 
by Alonzo Lope de Haro, 1622; the Nobleza de Andalusia, by Argote de Molina, 
1558; of Murcia, by Cascales; of Catalonia, by Antonio Vicente Domenes, ; 
of Cantabria, by Henao; of Private Families, Laras, and Ponce de Leon, by 
Mendoza ; the Albornoz and Miranda, by Pellicer; the Ortices of Cadiz, 
1670; Rasgo Historico (the arms of all the cities of Bpain), by Moye, &c. &c. 
Hn occupied 
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occupied particular provinces. The most aboriginal will be found 
among ths Banephen! winied inaccessible hills have defied ali foreign 
imvasion, and’ whose families, like our Welsh, are, with justice, the 
proudest of their pedigree ; the structure of their names, part and 
parcel of their extraordinary language, which has baffled the’ re- 
searches of Adelung and Humboldt, denotes the simplest origin ; 
——they are derived from localities, qualities, and occupations ; as, for 
example, Urbina, a place near waters; Ugarte, between waters; 
Zubia, the bridges ; Ibarra, the valley; Alava, a plain; Eguia, truth, 
&e.. The iz, so common in Basque names, Ustariz, &c., is the so 
latinisetl ix of| the Celtic Gauls, the Virodoyix, Orgetorix, Cinge- 
torix, &e., of Casar’s Commentaries: Basque, and indeed all 
foreign names, were considered as barbarous by the Greeks and 
Romans, who disfigured them as the French now. do. The ez, so 
frequent in Spanish nomenclature, is to be traced to this Basque 
termination, and not, as Salverte conjectures, to the genitive of the 
ternal name. Jz in Basque denotes a son; thence the ez, 
nriquez, Harry’s son; Perez, Peter’s son; Joannez, John’s 
son... Pheenician names remain in the Sanchos and Sanchez,— 
their Sanchoniatho, which passed into Italy in the Sabine deity, 
Sancus—the Roman Santia (Tac. Ann. vi. 18). Pacheco is 
Pheenician. We learn from Herodotus (iii. 37) that the Cabiri 
deities of the Pheenicians were termed garaixoi, an evident 
corruption of the Hebrew Pithuach, Pithuchim, sculptors, 
sculpture. The carved figure-heads of the Tyrian ships were 
called Pataicoi. One of the first settlements made by the 
Pheenicians in Andalusia (Tarshish) was near Gibraltar, at 
Carteia, a town so called by them from the patron of Tyre, 
Hercules Melec Carth—the king of the city. Plutarch informs 
us that Crassus, when forced to fly from Italy, was concealed at 
Ximena, near Carteia, for eight months in certain caves, which 
belonged to a generous native, Paciecus, one mentioned by Cicero 
(ad Attic. xii.-1), and placed by Cesar in command, as a man of 
local knowledge and influence (Bell. Hisp. i. 3). These identical 
caves were found by Conduit, when he investigated the site and 
neighbourhood of Carteia, to be still in the possession of the 
Pacheco family. It was, doubtless, either assumed by or given 
tosome Pheenician captain from the sign of his ship, when he 
settled in the new colony: such a genealogy, authenticated by 
identity of name and property, throws into obscurity our Anglo- 
Saxon Thorolds and Ashburnhams, whose names and estates were 
coupled together previously to the Conquest. 
he Pheenicians were succeeded by the Carthaginians. Barca 
(the thunderbolt), the family name of Hannibal, exists in the 
Barcias and Garcias ; Lara is the Larus of Sil. Italicus (vi. 47) ; 
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Caro, the Kapos of Appian (Bell. Hisp, me is, still completely 
Andalusian; Ponce is the Roman Pontius; ‘the Latro,of 
Cordova; Cano, a name common in Seville and Cadiz, is. the 
Canius,, the. friend of. Martial (i. 62, iii. .20, 64),,, The. name 
exists as little changed as the joyous character of the city— 
* Gaudent jocosz Canio suo Gades.’ 

Our readers will find numerous examples of Roman and Gothic 
names in the fourth volume of Henninges :* of the latter we will 
just mention Buceli, derived from the Bucellarius of the Goths, 
as our Vavasor is from the Anglo-Saxon Valvasor ; Gonzales is 
Gundisalvus ; Guzman, Gutman, Goodman. The Medinas, 
Zegris; Benavides, and that numerous class, are purely Moorish 
and Arabic, 

From whatever different sources their names may be taken, 
the system of nobility im Spain is essentially derived from the 
Goths. Rico ombria was equivalent to grandeéship—in which it 
has long since merged. The title in no wise depended on wealth; 
though the sound has misled Ducange. The position of the ric 
determines the signification: there is as much difference between 
a rico hombre and a hombre ricco, as between a femme and a 
femme sage. Alphonso the Wise defined the qualifications to be 
«good birth, known character, and a valiant defender of the king?’ 
The ceremonial of creation consisted in the granting the right of 
assuming the pennon and cauldron (‘pefion y caldera’), charges 
still common in the oldest coat-armour of Spain; the one the 
rallying ensign of command, the other of maintenance of fol- 
lowers, the camp-kettle of the Janisaries. Rie was the German 
reche, which occurs in the sense of champion in the Niebelungen 
lied. The satrape of the Sui-Goths were termed ‘ ricker beendur.’ 
In the early stages of civilization power and wealth became cun- 
vertible terms, and hence the secondary meaning of riches at- 
tached to the original rik. Rik is to be traced in the termina- 
tion of genuine Gotho-Spanish names, as Manrique, Enrique— 
sometimes in the prefix, as in Ricilla, Recaredus, the Gothic 
Richard. 

The true old Spanish term for gentility, goodness of birth, 
was fidalguia—hidalguia ; and the ‘hijo d’ algo,’ the son of a some- 
body, not filius nullius, axatwp, as Aliatar stigmatises the bastard 
Mudarra, 





‘ Bajo y espurio 
Hijo de ninguno y nada.’ + 





* Theatrum Genealogicum. Magdeburg, 1598. z 

+ The ignorant and conceited Bory St. Vincent, an authority on Spanish matters 
among the French, and the French only, derives the hijo d’ algo, ‘ irés natwreliement,’ 
from hijo de Gotho! 
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_ "The hidalgo was the armiger of England, the geschlechtér of 
the Getmans, the gentilhomme of France ; he eer the old 
Gothic titiphade, a franklin, a nobilis minor, an intermediate rank ; 
* gétierosus non nobilis’-—a gentleman without a title. The expres- 
sion has almost become obsolete: the accession of Philip ~ a 
Frenchman, was fatal to national distinctions and to heraldry, 
already on the detline, for the vital principle of chivalry was 
extinct. The court and offices of state were fashioned on the 
model of Versailles. The title hidalgo has given way to that of 
* Don,’ which he had a right to assume, when that designation was 
equivalent to knighthood, the once cherished and honoured ap- 
pellation of gentlemen. The title Don, although of Oriental 
origin, was never used among the Moors; it is truly Spanish, and 
has been first given by them to Rodrigo, the last of the Goths. 
It is the abbreviated dominus, which the Romans derived from 
the adhon-adonai, the Lord of the Hebrews: adon was used 
in that sénse by the Phoenicians, and carried by them round the 
shores of the Mediterranean: the Carthaginian Hanno, speak- 
ing Punic in the Peenulus (v. ii), addresses the Roman strangers 
by the word ‘donni,’ gentlemen. Don in Spain was equivalent to 
our knightly Sir, and is still used precisely in the same manner. 
It requires the adjunct of the Christian name,—Don Jose, Don 
Carlos,—Sir Joseph, Sir Charles ;—to say Don Quesada would 
be as ridiculous as Sir Peel, an absurdity which no ignorance save 
that of 4 Frenchman could perpetrate. When the Christian 
name is omitted the title sefior must be prefixed, with the addition 
of «de. Neglect of this is highly offensive; Sefior de Quesada 
is the address of a gentleman, Sefior Quesada of a nobody. Both 
the ‘sefior ‘and the ‘de,’ however, are of foreign extraction, Italian 
and French ;—in former days, before Spanish customs sank under 
the Austrian and the Frenchman, the Christian name was always 
inserted. The ‘ Don’ has now become utterly prostituted ; originally 
it was a very great honour. Columbus, in his memorable letter, 
after the discovery of the New World, mentions the proud reward 
of being allowed to call himself Don. Every Spaniard now ex- 
pects the title ‘Don of course,’ with the exception of actors, who 
are riot allowed to use it either on play-bills or the title-pages of 
any works they may publish. The Spaniards are well pleased 
with titular distinctions; an operative is affronted if not called 
sefor maestro, alluding to his mastery in his craft. 

_ All classes of Spaniards give and take the designation of 
‘Caballeros: their Iberian ancestors, the Abipones of antiquity, 
always represented themselves on their coins as horsemen, armed 
with lances; and the descendants are as theoretically proud of an 
equestrian dignity as the Romans. The term KatGadnpio occurs 

in 
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in the Byzantine historians as early as the twelfth century (Com- 
nena Alexiad, xiii. 411). In the feudal days of tournament and 
knighthood, the ‘battle,’ as it was termed par excellence, con- 
sisted of cavalry. It was thought a d tion to serve on foot : 
a Castilian having stumbled one day, iin exclaimed, ‘ This 
comes of a sinagiais ever walking.’ The Swiss mountaineers, 
whose hilly country and poor exchequer were not suited to cavalry, 
first taught Europe, by the routed squadrons of Burgundian 
horsemen, that the real ej of an army consists in the 
infantry: however, as names and forms exist long after the original 
institutions have perished, the Spaniards, to whom innovation 
is odious, albeit the great riders of mules and asses, still cling to 
the ype title of those days when all their sons were brave, 
and all their daughters (said to be) chaste. The cavalier is the 

tleman, as it was in our civil wars when gloomy puritanism 
dimmed the setting sun of chivalry in England. 

The lower order of Spaniards are certainly the best-bred popu- 
lation in Europe; a consciousness of natural equality takes away 
the effort of sustaining any new dignity—keeps them always in 
their place ; while in the ordinary transactions of life they show 
marked respect to their superiors, they do it in such a way as 
implies an habitual and equally secure reliance on a similar re- 
spect being shown to them. Even a must be treated as 
a gentleman. They (as the mosquitoes) have an instinctive per- 
ception of a foreigner. No excuse, no refusal checks. their im- 
arly except the talismanic reply of Spanish courtesy, ‘ Per- 

one,.V.M. por Dios, Hermano,’—my brother, will your worship 
excuse me for God's sake. The mendicant then bows and re- 
tires; his self-love is satisfied. Lord Carnarvon has justly re- 
marked that ‘the kindliness of heart from which this politeness 
flows extends to all classes and affects all relations; it appears in 
the intercourse of the higher with the lower orders, and softens 
the natural jealousy arising from the distinctions of rank.’ * 

Hidalguia was not formerly a mere vor et preterea nihil, a 
sound signifying nothing—it conferred important immunities and 
privileges ; there are no less than thirty-eight laws on the sub- 
ject,} commencing from 1409, when the pong the crown 
and a better-understood finance rendered a curtailment advisable. 
Thus, in 1493, the very year after the conquest of Granada, when 
the military service of hidalgoes became less needful, laws were 
framed against their immunity from many of the principal taxes, 
and their privilege of non arrest for debt, which in time would 
have filled the land with titled paupers. 





* Portugal and Gallicia, c. iii. t Recopilagion, ii, 2. 
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. The ‘ Infante,’ a truly Spanish title, equivalent to our “Cluilde,’ 
and now confined to the younger branches of the royal family, 
was formerly given to hidalgos,* The property annexed was termed 
an i , which is the origin of the title now borne by the 
ducal family ef Mendoza, to whose ancestor the infantazgo of Leon 
was given by Ferdinand I., as the marriage portion of his 
daughter. Ducange most inaccurately describes the Infantes as 

and inferior nobles, who had not earned their spurs. 
he ballads of the Seven Infants of Lara, of Carrion, &c., suffi- 
ciently prove their former importance. 

Rank and title are now divided into two classes; the first are the 
grandees, who are of the highest order, and may be compared 
to.our English peers; the second are the titulars of Castille,— 
‘los titulados de Castilla,’ who may be ranked with our Scotch 
and Irish peers, or rather with our baronet, a first stage and 
stepping-stone to a more elevated rank. The titles are now the 
same as those of England and France; the modern tendency 
to uniformity has fused down and rubbed away the salient pe- 
culiarities of peninsular heraldry. They consist of duke, mar- 
quis, count, viscount, and baron; the title of prince, as among 
ourselves, is not strictly admissible, though it is assumed by some 
Spaniards on the strength of Neapolitan and Sicilian creations. 
It properly belongs to the heir-apparent to the crown—the Prince 
of the Asturias, an express imitation of our Prince of Wales. 
John of Gaunt, in 1388, on the marriage of his daughter (who 
claimed the crown as grand-daughter to Pedro the Cruel) with 
Enrique, the eldest son of John I. of Castille, stipulated that her 
husband should henceforward assume the title of Prince of Astu- 
rias. (Mariana, xviii. 12.) Our Edward I.,- the first Prince of 
Wales, was married to Eleanor of Castille, and the first Prince 
of Asturias was the husband of a princess of England. This 
royal title was, however, given by Charles IV. and his profligate 
queen to her minion Godoy, who was created Prince of the Peace 
—‘ Principe de la Paz’—at the treaty of Basle—the disgraceful 
conclusion of an insolent declaration of war against France. Godoy 
received also the style of ‘ Alteza,’ Highness, which was assumed 
under Philip V. by the Princess des Ursins and the Duke de 
Vendome, to the mortal offence of the Spanish grandees, who 
could tolerate their despotic ministry better than a title which 
implied a. grade superior to their own. This they never will admit 
in any subject of any country. Foreign princes accordingly take 
no real rank whatever in Spain beyond mere hidalgos or titulars 
of Castille. The Spaniards respect themselves too much to 





* Ley de partidas, i. 2, 
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submit to:Puckler Muskau highnesses or’ Micomiate Post Sitdian 
duchesses. i 

The duke and count, were almost equal in rank among the 
Goths: the titles were frequently united in the same noble: In 
the eighth council of Toledo several members, Ella, Atanephrus, 
&c., sign as Comes: et Dux. “This double: title was ‘borne by 
Olivares, the celebrated minister of Philip FV., better known in 
Spain as ‘the Conde Duque.’ It was reassured by the: late 
Duchess of Ossuna, who, being Countess of Benavente im her own 
right, entitled herself ‘La Condeza ‘Duqueza.” To have called 
herself ‘ Duchess Countess’ would have sounded in her Castiflian 
ears as an heraldic bathos, although she derived grandeeship from 
each title alike, and knew of course that the style of count in olden 
times was almost royal. When Spain’ was parcelled out into 
many small sovereignties, in confederate union among themselves 
against the Moors (a condition always congenial to this unarnal- 
gamating nation, where the recollections of once separate king- 
doms and rivalries are kept alive by distinctions of language, 
costume, and habits, and the sole connecting link is a community 
of religion and hatred to’ foreign dominion),—in those early days 
many of the petty rulers, who exercised royal power in their 
districts, designated themselves simply as counts—the Count of 
Gijon, the Count of Barcelona. The Gothic ceremonial of the 
creation of a count was revived in 1325 by Alphonzo XI. The 
king was seated at a table with Alvarez Perez Osorio, the ‘first 
Count of Trastamara; a cup of wine and three: plates of soup 
were placed before them. The king then said; ‘tomad, Conde,’ 
‘take, Count ;’ to which he replied, ‘tomad, Rey,’ ‘take, King ; 
this was repeated by each three times; they then ate the soup 

drank the wine together; the spectators at the conclusion 

ed ‘ evatl, Conde, evad, Conde,’ which had noting to do 
vith largesse, but is said to sigmfy in old Spanish < rise up, 
Count.’ 

Although the title of duke necessarily implies grandeeship, it by 
no means follows that every grandee is a duke; many are only 
marquises or counts—Alcanices, Pundnrostro, Chinchon—<&c. 
Title, in fact, is of no importance ; the real rank consists in being 
a grandee, who are all perfectly equal: amongst each other. 
Formerly there existed three classes of grandeeship: the first, 
‘la primera classe’ (into which the other two have been absorbed), 
put on their hats in the presence before the king spoke to them ; 
the second: class covered their heads after the king had spoken 
to them; the third remained bareheaded until the king had 
spoken to them and they had answered. These divisions, each 
of less dignity than another, were so many gradual processes by 

which 
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which the kings contrived to break down the remnant of Rico- 
Ombria, by making the rank more and more dependant on the 
crown. The rank is conferred, not by giving a camp-kettle, but 
by the king addressing the individual with the word ‘ cubraos,’ 
* cover yourself,’ whence the dignity is, a8 in the case of a cardinal, 
called a hat, from the tendency to materialise everything, and re- 
spect the form, emblem, and substance, more than the essence, 
spirit, and principle. The civility shown to the hat of a visitor is 
very marked among the formal gentry of the provinces of Spain. 
He is not allowed to hold it in his hand, nor to put it on the ground. 
This cardinal type of grandeeship is generally seized upon by the 
unctilious master of the house, and cushioned like a crown on a 
chair or sofa (the seat of honour). This treatment is analogous to 
the customs of the ancients. Minerva, after taking Telemachus 
by the hand, takes next care of his sword, edeEaro yaAxeov eyxos 
(Od. i. 122). It is the ambition of grandees to unite in them- 
selves as many grandeeships as possible, by the martiage of 
heiresses, &c., for grandeza descends through females ad infinitum, 
whose names and titles are assumed by their husbands. They 
take a pride in having ‘four or five hats,’ to be four or five times 
grandee, although among each other this gives no superiority. 
The laws which prohibit these monopolies are constantly evaded 
by dispensations corruptly obtained from the crown. The greatest 
hames and estates are continually being absorbed by some few 
 @vergrown megalotheria, who, like the rod of Aaron, swallow up 
all the rest. The ultimate representative has a tontine chance 
of engrossing in himself the peerage and property of Spain. It 
is a true though sorry jest that they have many hats but few 
heads. Each hat brings a catalogue of names, whence the old 
story of a benighted grandee, who knocked at a lonely inn, and 
when asked as usual ‘quien es?’ ‘ who is there?’ replied, ‘ Don 
Diego de Mendoza Silva Ribera Guzman Pimentel Osorio Ponce 
de Leon Zuniga, Acuiia Tellez y Giron, Sandoval y Roxas, 
Velasco Man ’——‘ In that case,’ interrupted the landlord, shutting 
his window, ‘go with God,—there is not room for half of you.’ 
Every titular, from the king downward, has a state peculiar to 
his rank, a nice point of vast importance, and enacted by wise and 
gracious sovereigns. The excess of complimentary titles was 
restrained by Philip I11.,* who ordained in 1586, by a sumptuary 
law, that He, the master of all, should always be termed simply 
‘the King our Lord,’ ‘el Rey, nuestro Sefior,’ a revival of the 
Gothie style, which occurs in the ratification of a deed by Alaric, 
in 505, and in other documients of that period. The king 





* Recopilacion, iv. 1, 16. + Masdeu, x, 106, 286. 
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addresses his subjects in the second person singular, the ‘tu.’ 
He makes a distinction, however, in favour of the church,—the 
humblest minister of religion is spoken to as ‘usted,’ “your 
worship,’ the abbreviated ‘vuestra merced,’ which, pronounced 
‘usteé,’ afid ‘usteth’ in the Castilles, is the common appellation 
of couttesy among all classes. The king, too, when issuing his 
decrees to his minister, writes in the second person plural} 
*tendrais cuidado,’ ‘you will take care,’ Kc. If he writes to a 
graridee he commences ‘ptimo mio,’ ‘my cousin.” When the 
number of nobles was limited, and intermarriages with the royal 
family frequent, the king was in fact allied to most of his gran- 
dees, and could with truth address them (as our own monarchs) 
‘trusty and well-beloved cousin.’ The grandeées consider each 
other as cousins, ‘ parientes,’ and follow the royal mode of 
‘primo’ and the familiar ‘tu’ among each other. A gratideé 
is entitled by birth to be called « eccelencia.’ It was originally 
vouchsafed to Cardinals and the Primate of Tolédo alone, 
among subjects, until Philip IV., in. 1686, conferred it on all 
gtandees. When Charles III. came from Naples—(Naples, 
where Spanish customs, bad taste, over-gilding, and over-titling 
have been carried to an excess, the land of excellencies par ex- 
cellence,)—this title was still more extended, and bestowed of 
captain generals, councillors of state, and the generals of thé 
Merced Capuchin and Dominican friars, who are not the only 
Spanish generals to whom the smell of incense is now more 
grateful than villanous saltpetre. It is now borne also by some 
civil officers, such as the Asistente of Seville. These pseudo ex- 
cellencies have not escaped the wit and sarcasm of Spanish nick- 
name, and are accordingly termed ‘ titulos de bragueta,’—‘ excel+ 
encias de bastoncillo,’ the stick which men in office carry in their 
hands and Spanish generals when on horseback at their button- 
holes. In the same way the Scotch hidalgos are wont to designate 
the judges of their court of session—their Lord Monboddos, Lord 
Hailes’s, &c., as paper lords. The titulars of Castille are styled 
our lordship, ‘vuestra sefioria,’ in common parlance < ucia.’ 
his was the style formerly given to ambassadors, to cities send- 
ing a member to Cortes, to chapters arid metropolitan cathedrals. 
Examples of ification of corporate bodies constantly occur 
in the dedication of books; Vargas inscribed his ‘ Historia de 
Merida’ to that town as ‘ Vuestra Sefioria ;’ the chapter of Seville 
is addressed in the ‘ Annales Ecclesiasticos’ as ‘ Vuestra Illus- 
trissima.’ The gtandees maliciously address the titulados dé 
Castilla with all form and circumstance due to their rank, 
the ‘tratamiento, Sefioria, Ucia,’ &c., which compels them to 
reply with the superior ‘ Eccelencia,’ and out of their own —— 
y 
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testify their inferiority.. | The -use: of tithes, beyond the Don; ‘is 
seldom observed in good society; it is now a mark of ewan 
manners, » 

The title of: Baron is less common among the Spaniards ‘than 
the Germans, though some sort.of dignity has always been, at- 
tached: to this: word. .. The Spanish Guard of Honour who 
attempted to assassinate Cassius. Longinus, Czsar’s lieutenant 
at Cordova, are termed ‘ Barones.’ (Bell..Civ. 44.) The Spanish 
‘varon’ (b and v are cognate letters) signifies a man, emphati~ 
cally a man, a soldier, the predominant caste in: the landwaehr 
of the feudal system. This distinction has long prevailed; the 
‘Beni Ish,’ the sons of men; viri in opposition to homines. 
* Baron’ is still in the legal language of England the simple‘ con- 
tradistinction to ‘feme,’ without. any reference to rank ; in Spain 
all below the predominant caste, serfs and viliores, were no more 
recognised as belonging to the human species than a slave is now 
in America, that glorious land of republican philanthropy, of the 
rights of man, and equality. 

In Spain, where the laws of primogeniture (that ordinance of 
God himself) were strictly observed, the estates and titles descend 
to the heir of the ‘ mayorasgo,’ or entail. _The younger branches, 

sunple hidalgos, are nevertheless considered as good. gentlemen 
as the accidental possessor of the rank. In that land, where 
poverty is a misfortune not a crime—<‘ donde pobreza no es 
vileza’—a good name is a better passport than an upstart title 
of Castille. In England the title is everything ; a spick-and-span 
lord uprang from bankstocracy is held by the gaping, gulping 
vulgar, ‘qui stupet in titulis, to be a better gentleman than a 
duke-descended Howard or Seymour, if only a plain Mister—~ 

‘ ——-- hic titulos regina pecunia donat, 
Et genus et proavos, sordesque parentis honestat.’ 

The titles of Castille were originally personal, and are so still 
unless rendered hereditary by the patent of creation. The eldest 
son on the demise of his father informed the sovereign of ‘the 
évent, and then learnt whether the title would be continued in 
himself or not; at each death a payment was made of ‘ lanzas y 
medias annatas,’ a pecuniary compensation for military service. 
The grandees paid 12,000 crowns. Since the Bourbon: succes- 
sion, titles of all kinds have been multiplied by French vanity and 
self -love. Spain was inoculated, says St. Simon (xix. 400), 
with ‘la “ Francaise.’ ‘ Aussi en Espagne comme en France 
tout est plein de Marquis et de Contes—les uns de qualité-—les 
autres canaille, ou peu s’en faut.’ These titles give no rank among 
the really well bred and born. 

The numerous minor privileges in a court occupied with 14 

st 
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stuff of precedency, baubles with which the ‘kings of Spain have 
¢heated their nobles out of substantial power, are rigidly defined 
among them. We will cite the ‘dosel,’ or dais, the badge of 
aristocracy ‘in domestic architecture. This privilege consisted in 
hanging ‘at the end of a state-room the portrait of the king under 
@ projecting canopy, beneath which a chair is placed, throne-like; 
with the back turned to the room; a custom analogous to the 
umbrella of the east, the Asiatic appendage of rank; it prevails 
inthe ‘ dorsalia’ of the clergy, the ‘dosser’ of ourold nobility, 
the « baldachino’ of the Romans, the canopy over royal tombs ; 
the relative height and depth of fringe was nicely measured by 
the heraldic upholsterers. Our jealous Henry VII., when ques- 
tioned whether ‘at greate feastes the queen’s cloth of estate 
should hang as highe as the king’s or noe, answered thereunto, 
the queene’s shall hang lower by the vallance.’ In every private 
house a best room is set apart, the ‘sala de estrado,’ with a sofa 
placed at the end in humble imitation of this dosel. This saloon 
is only opened to receive visitors of etiquette, who are ceremoni-< 
ously led up by the hand to the highest seat. The exact number 
of servants and horses allowed to be used in Madrid is limited 
according to law. A‘ grandee may put four mules before and 
four footmen behind his carriage, while a titulado of Castille 
is restricted to a humble pair of bipeds and quadrupeds ; even 
the relative length of the rope-traces, the intricate rigging of 
their cumbrous lord mayor coaches, was commensurate with 
their pedigree; the longest rope was allotted to the highest in 
rank. All these aristocratic and expensive curiosities in coaches 
have, however, become obsolete, since Messrs. Garcia, Men- 
dizabal, and Co., have reformed the purses and privileges of 
constitutional Spaniards. These minutie of greatness, the 
tweedle-dum and tweedledees of stools, tabourets, and shoulder- 
knots, are defined and discussed by St. Simon with a gravity 
and detail worthy of himself and his age.—(Mémoires, v. 19, 
Edn. 1830.)* 

In the good old times there was something imposing in the 
pride, gravity, and dignity of the grandee. We will extract from 
a cotemporary work the definition given of himself by one in- 
vested with high office; a council is supposed to be opened at 
Monzon, in 1618, to inquire into the embassy of Gouktiear in 
England :—*‘ With that the noyse without gave notice of the 
Duke of Lerma’s entrance, at whose first approach the whole 
house arose, though some later than others, as envie had hung 





* See also Ranke: Fiirsten and Volker, &e, vol. i. 
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plummets on them to keep them dewne; the nuntio only sat un- 
moved. The duke cherished the obedience of the rest with a 
familiar kind of onrreay, too high for courtesie, as one not neglect- 
ing their demeanour, but expecting it ; and after a space given 
for admiration, preparation, and attention, he began to —s in 
this manner :-—“ The king, my master, holding it more honour- 
able to doe than to discourse, to take from you the expectation of 
oratorie, used rather in schools and pulpits than in counsels, hath 
appointed me president of this holy, wise, learned, and noble as- 
sembly, a man naturally of a slow speech, and not desirous to 

icken it by art or industrie, as holding action only proper to a 
Foaniord as f pm by birth, to a souldier as I am by profession, to 
a king as I am by representation ; take this, therefore, briefly for 
declaration both of the cause of this meeting and my master’s 
further pleasure.” ’ Hews fron Spayne, 1620, A. 3.) 

A foreigner full of recollections a a a ‘storied of old in 
high immortal verse,’ is curious to behold the actual holders of 
such time-honoured titles. The illusion dwells in the distance, 
which ever lends enchantment to the view, These grandees re- 
semble the rock-built cities of the Moors, which glitter from afar 
imposing and picturesque, but when entered are full of decay, 
poverty, and wretchedness ; so fatuity is coupled with the name 
of Trastamara and impotence with the energetic Alva! The 
Duque de Frias coolly remarked that to be a real grandee it was 
necessary to be a cuckold and in debt. The grandees, true 

triots, have grown with the growth and declined with the 
Seline of their country; they are living ruins, without the 
dignity of antiquity ; degenerate in kody, intellect, and estate, 
they demonstrate the little value attached by Providence to 
the gifts of earthly goods, honour, and vanities of vanities. The 
horror of a mésalliance has kept up a close intermarriage with 
their own class exclusively ; they have thus bred in-and-in, setting 
the laws of organic nature at defiance. The deteriorating in- 
fluence is exhibited in stunted forms, defective brains, and, ac- 
cording to the phrenologists, in unintellectually-bumped pericra- 
nia. To be a‘ grande, a great man, it now seems necessary to be 
‘chico,’ diminutive, and thus verify the sneer of Pope, who defined 
to Spence the nobleman-look to be that which noblemen have not, 
but ought to have. Well did their own Figaro apostrophise these 
Uimeoueyado :—* Fortune, un rang, des places, tout cela vous rend 
si fier : qu’avez vous fait pour tant de bien? Vous vous étes donné 
la peine de naitre, et rien de plus-—du reste, homme assez ordi- 
naire.’ And indeed, ‘ when their ceremonies are laid aside, in their 
nakedness they are less than men.’ (Henry V.) Gil Blas well 

lemebad observed 
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observed that they are only taken to be grandees: by those who 
know them to be so beforehand. A young body-guard, having 
omitted at court to pay the usual salute to a Duke of Infantado 
(a Spanish Duke of Tomthymberiand), and excusing himself 
that did not know his rank, was told by his grace, wha 
knew himself as well as any wise man of Greece, ‘ My friend, the 
safe rule is to suppose everybody in the palace who looks like a 
monkey to be a grandee of the first class.’ St. Simon gives a 
droll account (xix. 251) of his mistaking the Duke of Albu- 
querque for a coal-porter of the palace.. The Duke of Veragua 
of that day hated water, and was so piggish, that his friends 
always called him ‘ Don Puerco, A rallel might be found of 
noble hydrophobia, in ‘ Og the King of Basan,’ the familiar nick- 
name of a whig peer, of whom Canning remarked, ‘ too much of 
the hog and too little of the basin.’ The grandees prefer genea- 
logical distinction to the external advantages of personal vigour 
and beauty, attractive to vulgar eyes, which, like the aristocracy of 
other countries, they have sagaciously determined to be recommen- 
dations desirable only in their footmen. Fielding understood this 
when he said of his handsome tiger hero, ‘ that he would have been 
thought a nobleman by one who had never seen the inside of the 
House of Lords.’ Their noble blood is virtually more impoverished 
than their nominal rent-roll. Spanish heralds have shown more 
anatomical science in the metaphorical division of blood and its cir- 
culation than any actual practitioner in the Sangrado line, albeit 
wielding the shears of the Parew. They have classified blood as 
we do ribbons and admirals, into the red and the blue. Blood, 
simple blood, according to their views, is the muddy puddle which 
paints the vulgar cheek of the baseborn plebeian. Red blood is 
the generous fluid which glows in the veins of the hidalgo; while 
blood, par excellence, blue blood, the ‘ e azul,’ ‘sangre su,’ 
like the white blood of the green-tea nobility of China, is that 
aristo¢ratie ichor which lurks beneath the pall countenance of 
a quadrupled grandee, These, alas! are the fond metaphors of 
heralds! The vital stream, in mockery of blue dragons and 
rouge croix, flows inversely and perversely; in the arteries of the 
lusty muleteer it is the boiling lava-blood of health and vigour ; 
in the monkey-marquis and baboon-baron it stagnates in the dull 
lethargy of a blue collapse. The operation of transmission of 
healthy blood from young veins into a worn-out frame, so much 
practised elsewhere, anatomically and promierle, is too nice 
for the surgeons or nobles of in. The thin fluid is never 
enriched with the calipash of the alderman, nor the decayed 
genealogical stock renewed by a golden graft from banker or 
loan-contractor— 
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‘——- Species auri frondentis opaca . 
lice.’ 

The grandees, although possessed of half the soil of Spain, lack 
both at court and in the country the influence which landed pro- 
perty ought to confer. The policy of the Austrian dynasty, se- 
conded by their Bourbon successors, effectually broke down the 
aristocracy by attaching them to the court by the gilded fetters of 
office and residence. To live at Madrid (the most unliveable of 
capitals) has now become their pride and pleasure ; it is their pa- 
radise, the centre of their ambition ;—there they cling to nominal 
rank and real nullity, while a visit to their homes, where they 
might be petty kings, would be the worst of banishments. Their 
tastes and habits are entirely formed for the vices and indulgences 
of the capital, in which they were born and bred ; they have no 
healthy love for nature, no delight in manly out-of-door sports, no 
affection for castles, parks, and properties which they have never 
seen; there are no county elections, meetings, &c., where the 
superiority of landed property over other means of income is made 
manifest. The higher classes are never anxious to mix with nor 
conciliate the people, where the people can confer no political 
power. In England a title or a large estate are really valuable, 
not only from the complacency of mind which certainty of po- 
sition confers on the possessor, not only because rank commands 
the society of ‘ witty men and pretty women,’ and wealth affords 
the means of rendering happy those we love, but because politics 
are the natural profession of the aristocracy. Power, to the rich, 
who want nothing but an excitement and occupation, must always 
and justly be a.leading principle ; accordingly political eminence 
can alone break down the conventional barrier erected by hereditary 
legislators and all heirs to landed and county influence against 
inferior castes. These motives do not exist in Spain; the great 
and wealthy, debarred from their natural pursuits, have since the 
days of Clarendon ‘sluggardized at home in idleness,’ illiterate 
and uneducated; where no paths are open, knowledge is not 
power to them; why should the ‘tenth transmitter of a foolish 
face’ waste his hours over midnight oil ?—a quoi bon tant lire ?— 
while their mental atrophy and non-education fits them admirably 
for the only vocation into which it pleases their lord to call them, 
As La Bruyére says, ‘ Ils s’y damnent sans s’en apercevoir.’ 
They aspire to no more honourable end than a titled servitude in 
the lowest court in Europe— 

* So poorly rich, so meanly great, 

The slaves of pomp, and ciphers in the state ;’ 
a life which gives no satisfaction, and unfits them for every other ; 
discontented in the palace, and doubly so elsewhere. ‘ Que ne 
puisse-je 
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Ppuisse-je vous donner (wrote Mad. de Maintenon) une idée des 
grands ! de l’ennui qui les dévore—de la peine qu'ils ont 4 remplir 
leurs journées.’ If that could be predicated of the brilliant society 
of Versailles, how much truer must it be of the dull etiquette of 
the gloomy Escurial ! 

The grandees are sedulously excluded from ministerial office. 
In Spain, as in oriental countries, political power, inaccessible to 
the great, becomes the prize of the lowest intriguer ; a despotism 
is ever jealous of adding the real power of office and patronage 
to the supposed influence of birth and property; all below the 
crown are kept on a level of nonentity. he nobles, whose vigour 
and resistance might be formidable, are politically emasculated 
with provident caution. The king of Spain acts on the maxim of 
Aristotle (although he never reads him), that tyrants should 
admit foreigners rather than citizens into their councils. Flattery, 
said Carnot, is the first want of princes; their pride, which can 
entertain no equal, can have no friend, and must be pandered to 
by the base ; therefore Burke, in his plan for reform, retained the 
lords of the bed-chamber, from a conviction of the royal bens for 
low society, in order that the king might occasionally at least be 
forced to have some gentlemen about him; a compulsion often 
neutralised as much as lies in their power by those appointed to 
the office. It is, after all, a useful prejudice that gives them a 
pride in such a servitude: although they are not the better for a 
court, the court is much better for them. 

Ferdinand VII. loved to mingle his royalty with carping fools ; 
humble companions who were at an immeasurable distance below 
him. But there could be no compromise of dignity in his inti- 
macy, which might be shaken off at a moment. He made friends 
of toadeaters, ‘smiling pickthanks, and base newsmongers, who 
attach themselves to the weak, whether man or plant—parasitical 
excrescences which are cast off by the vigorous and well-condi- 
tioned. A Frenchman familiarises himself with his footman; the 
Infante Don Francisco de Paula with a bull-fighter; in England, 
where a footman or a boxer may be a ten-pounder, no gentleman 
dares lower himself to one already his equal in the eye of re- 
form. Kings educated in self indulgence confide and relax in their 
privacy, like other mortal men, with those of an inferior rather 
than a superior virtue and intellect; they cling, like creepers or 
women, to the nearest support, to fly from that corroding ennui 
and listlessness, those tumults of the mind, which flit batlike amid 
the golden-groined ceilings, and cannot be dispelled by the lictor 
guard. Human nature and self-love delight to see those on whom 
we confer benefits ; we stick a twig in the ground and then water 
it because we have planted it, and it would die without our help. 
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Hence the low origin of the ministers of Spain ; they derive no 
support either from the aristocracy or people, and depend entirely 
on their creator. ‘ C’est une belle alliance que l’alliance de la 
cour et de la canaille.’ The vilest, meanest faculties are sufficient 
to practise knavery with success. The veriest jack-in-office, 
armed with the authority of the absolute king, is sufficient for 
the oppression of myriads, as the jaw-bone of. an ass was in the 
hand of Sampson; the base metal, legalised by the.image and 
superscription of Cesar, will always pass current, though bards 
and patriots may protest that 
‘ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 

The most powerful of the ministers of Spain have, accord- 
ingly, for many years been either foreigners or adventurers. 
Alberoni rose by match-making and intrigue; Farinelli by 
singing ; Ripperda was a Dutchman; Squillaci an Italian; 
Wall an Irish gambler and debauchee ; Godoy the uneducated 
minion of a wedded strumpet; Calomarde the son of a maker 
of hempen sandals; Zea a clerk in a counting-house at St. 
Petersburg. The history of their low origin, extraordinary eleva- 
tion, absolute power, sudden and utter fall, could only find a 

rallel in the harems and divans of Bagdad and Constantinople. 

nsects bred in corruption, and called into life by the royal smile, 
his frown nips at once their ephemeral existence. The great 
Alvaro de Luna, the favourite of John I1., was warned by a mes- 
sage from his disgraced predecessor, Ruy Lopez d’ Avalos—* Such 
as thou art, I was; such as I am, thou shalt be; thy prosperity is 
more brittle than glass; so is that of all favourites, and so was 
mine.’ (Salazar de-Mendoza, 141.) Such is the unchanged and 
unchangeable character of oriental administrations. ‘1 have seen 
the ly in great power, and flourishing like a green bay- 
tree. went by, and lo! he was gone; I sought him, but his 
place could nowhere be found.’ ' 

Our present Whig Ministers are not the only gentlemen com- 
posed of squeezable materials. Their Spanish colleagues out- 
herod them. They are merely sponges in office, and, when filled 
with peculations, are wrung dry by the king, and cast out on the 
dunghill. They sink into ‘the dreary night of placeless existence,’ 
from whence there is no return ; ‘ the bare possibility of political 
death,’ according to Lord Brougham, a very competent witness, 
being so peculiarly horrible, that ‘the foremost men of the age 
have not nerve to look it in the face.’ The infamy and unpopu- 
larity of the ministets in Spain have operated personally in favour 
of the sovereign. The turning out or even hanging an object 
of popular displeasure has always been the royal scapegoat—an 
. atonement 
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atonement for regal peccadillos in the eyes of the loyal Spaniards, 
who distinguish between the master and his man, and d 
believe, in spite of history, that the gracious ear of the father of 
his‘ people’ has been poisoned by the obnoxious minister; all 
parties, therefore, unite to crush the caterpillar of the state—the 
devil and the king divide the prize—every hand is against the en- 
vied, hated oppressor. The knowledge of this uncertain, short- 
lived political existence sharpens the greediness of the minister 
of the day. There is no time to be lost—rem, nque modo 
rem. Hence the reign of intrigue, selfishness, calumny, scandal, 
duplicity, and ferocity which infects the official classes of Madrid, 
and tends to the universal moral and political degradation araund 
the court; to be in disgrace there is far more disreputable than 
the most slavish unblushing practices hourly resorted to to obtain 
and preserve favour. A devolution of oppression descends from 
the minister to the lowest alcalde; every intermediate possessor 
of office or power, oppressed and pillaged by those above, revenges 
liimself on human nature by oppressing all below. The consola- 
tion to the slave has always been the savage satisfaction of be- 
coming, when he can, a tyrant. - 

It is to the political degradation of the better classes, from 
whence the officers are chosen, that we may attribute much of 
the very frequent misbehaviour of Spanish armies in the field— 


* Her vassals combat when the chieftains flee ; 
True to the veriest slaves of treachery.’ 


The Madrid life of the grandees is truly deplorable ; they herd 
amongst each other, and yet unsociably ; they are mere funnels of 
expense. They waste their ill-paid revenues in tasteless gaspillage, 
without order, show, elegance, luxury, or common hospitality: 
they are ruined by their establishments of servants who hive 
under their roofs—the expensive clientela of Rome without the 
support. Their huge, uncomfortable, ill-furnished houses are 
whitened sepulchres, wherein all that enters is consumed in un- 
seemly corruption. Meanwhile, their uncultivated domains, de- 
caying hamlets, poverty-stricken tenantry, dismantled castles, 
treeless parks, and weed-encumbered gardens, demonstrate the 
effects of a constant absenteeism, and the complete annihilation 
cf the wholesome relation of landlord and tenant. The lord is a 
stranger among his own, ignorant of his estates, and unknown to 
his peasantry; the real power and usufruct is vested in some 
unprincipled administrator who, ensconced, spider-like, in a corner 
of the palace, surrounded by portraits of steel-clad barons which 
frown, mouldering, in their Lutes spins his dirty web, to entrap 
and plunder both lord and serf. The peasantry fear and 
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him. They only despise their landlords, whose oppressive seigno- 
rial rights are never exercised from their continual non-residence. 
These, at least, are the effects of absenteeism in Spain, which we 
humbly point out to Mr. M‘Culloch, and all who do not think 
with Raleigh, ‘ that a resident gentry in the provinces are the 
garrisons of good order spread through the realme.’ The hap- 
piness of nations, we believe, is not held to be within the province 
of political economists, who argue, because ‘the estates of Scotch 
absentees are the best administered,’ that the residence of the 
rich and great in the country is ‘ morally injurious ’—fostering 
partridges and fox-hunters—setting a mischievous example of 
high life above and below stairs—inculcating idle luxury in the 
drawing-room, beef-eating and beer-swilling in the servants’ hall 
—and, what is far worse, a disinclination for abstract truth, and 
for everything which tends to advance the indefinite expansion of 
the philosophical, intellectual, and radical capabilities of ostlers, 
whippers-in, post and potboys, poachers, and the operative bases 
of the social pyramid. At least, the grandees of Spain, what- 
ever may be their demerits, are unconsciously first-rate political 
economists, and have rescued their dependants, by a well-con- 
sidered absenteeism, from the deplorable calamities, both positive 
and negative, which oppress our own unhappy land. 

The pride of pedigree and yearning for court distinctions have 
descended from the upper to all inferior classes—who, however 
they feel the general degradation of Spain, are particularly well 
satisfied with themselves individually. They have enlisted into 
their magnificent idiom the pompous and superlative phraseology 
of the East ; everything is on stilts and grandiloquous. The title 
of « Majesty ’'—‘ Su Majestad ’—is given to the king and to the 
consecrated sacramental wafer. He is monarch of two worlds, 
and sovereign of half the kingdoms on earth, Jerusalem, Gibraltar, 
&e.—of all except Spain—for ‘ Rey de Espafia’ is not introduced 
into his style. His claim to Gibraltar is as unreasonable as that 
of our Protestant kings to be defenders of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Monarchs dislike giving up anything—even an imaginary 
right, however unfounded or inappropriate. Francis I., in derision 
of the endless dignities of Charles V., designated himself as 
‘ Bourgeois de Paris et Seigneur de Gentille.’ 

Cities, corporations, parliaments, generals, and employés, are 
saluted with epithets of honour. Madrid is intitulated ‘ The 
imperial crowned, very noble, very loyal, very heroic.’ In 
moments of alarm these valorous qualifications sound oddly, when 
the heroic inhabitants to a man run till they are out of breath ; or, 
as the papers gravely state, ‘ el heroico vecindario ha estado en 
el mayor anhelo.’ The corporation and aldermen of Seville are 
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treated with the honours of ‘ Excellency’ and ‘ Captain-General.’ 
The city is called ‘la noblissima, muy illustre, leal, fiel, antigua 
y siempre magnifica.’ The junta assembled there during Fer- 
dinand's captivity exacted the title of ‘ Majesty’ itself. We re- 
member reading at Zaragoza a tender issued by an Inspector, 
‘ Don Manuel Monroy, benemerito de la patria en grado heroico 
y eminente, condecorado con varias cruces de distincion por ac- 
cionés de guerra.’ This well-deserving son of his country—this 
heroic and eminent bread-contractor—rivals our grand-cross Lord 
Durham in ribands and decorations—those borrowed plumes, 
which enable jaundiced disappointed vanity to soar so gaily. If 
such be the deserts of a commissary, our readers will imagine 
that the limits of an article would be too scanty to enumerate the 
deeds and decorations of the least of the Spanish generals— all 
honourable men.’ Death, which triumphed over Hannibal and 
Cesar, is baffled by honours vouchsafed by the absolute king: 
Don Xavier Elio, who was murdered at Valentia during the first 
of the many constitutions, remained, in 1833, a general on the 
Spanish list. Oliver y Hierro, who was massacred by the 
reformers in 1851, was promoted on the occasion, and his death 
made no vacancy in the order of Carlos II]. These deceased 
immortals will be found the best generals of any oo brigades 
destined to co-operate at any future time with the British Legion. 
Like the Roman heroes in Elysium, those pursuits which covered 
them with glory when alive still form their occupation when dead 
and buried—‘ eadem (gratia) sequitur tellure repostos.’ 

A levee-day at Madrid—a < dia de gala,’ or a ‘ besamanos,’ a 
hand-kissing—are brilliant affairs. The courtiers’ coats, bedizened 
with embroidery, the seams and backs striped with gold lace, eclipse 
the lord-mayor’s footmen: the military are all heroes of ribands, 
crosses, and the harness which ‘ masks the mean heart that lurks 
beneath a star.’ The possession of these baubles, unmerited 
as they are numerous, confers no honour, while the being without 
them implies disgrace. The Spaniards nickname these crosses 
* cruces de Calvario,’ in allusion to the lines of crucifixes stationed 
at the entrance of Spanish villages; they add that formerly rogues 
were hung on crosses; now crosses are hung on rogues. 

The Golden Fleece— el Toison de Oro’—is the most che- 
rished, and was once (like our Garter) only conferred on grandees. 
The Bourbons of Spain claim, as occupying the throne of Charles 
V., a right to confer the Burgundian order, which, in truth, is 
vested in the Emperor of Austria. Philip V. was extremely 
mortified when the emperor, at the instigation of Rialp, a Catalan 
refugee, assumed a right of conferring Spanish grandeza.—(St. 
Simon, xix. 101.) This imperial decoration has shared in the 
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harpy pollution of the Spanish court; it was given, in 1829, to 
the worthless Calomarde ; the Golden Fleece, obtained by jobs 
and bribes, now glitters on the unworthy bosoms of gilded fools— 
the molten calyes—the xpuvooundr« of Diogenes. 

The order of San Fernando is only given to victorious generals, 
and consequently is worn by half the army-list of Spain. Of 
civil orders, the most esteemed is La Banda—the cibend, par 
excellence—the order instituted by Charles III. in honour of the 
immaculate conception, when he placed the Spanish dominions 
under the protection thereof; the riband is white and blue, the 
colours of ‘that mystery.’ The grand-cross is worn with honour 
by Mendizabal! 

The military crosses of San Jago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, 
are still much esteemed in Spain. The order of San Jago, like 
the knights-templars, grew out of the warlike fanaticism and 
crusading spirit of the age. The members were destined to 
protect pilgrims on their way to Compostella. It became wealthy 
and powerful, and mingled military licentiousness with conventual 
rules, costume, and professions—a powerful graft on a religious 
stock, The besetting avarice and superstition of the Spaniards— 
their pride in pedigree and war—were gratified by this clerical 
militia. The annexation of the grand mastership to the crown, 
and the patronage of the commanderies assumed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, dealt a heavy blow to the power of the aristocracy. 
The badge is a crosslet of red like a dagger——‘ rubet ensis san- 
guine Arabum,’* embroidered on the coat; and, as some evi- 
dence of a gentle descent is still requisite, the order is a passport 
into society; it is, in fact, a decoration for birth, not talent or 
services: therefore, Philip IV. met with great opposition when 
he gave the cross to hat and the Spaniards, who sub- 
mitted patiently to the dictatorship of Farimelli, resented as 
f pais affront his admission into this order by Ferdinand VI. 

nice are the idiosyncratic feelings of peculiar nations. 

Independently of the taint of Jewish and Moorish blood, and 
the admixture of nations, which must have destroyed the purity 
of the original type, few Spanish pedigrees, either royal or private, 
would stand the test of English, and still less of German, strict- 
ness; they are all more or less defective from illegitimacy. This 
flaw was never visited with the severe curiosity of Teutonic nations 
by the Gotho-Spaniards. Gluttony and drunkenness are the 
besetting sins of the people of the cold, chaste north; more 





* The dress of the Knights of Malta was black, having a cross of white cloth on 
the left side of their cloak. None were admitted into the order but those who were 
noble both on the father and mother’s side for four g ti except the natural 
sons of princes and kings. 
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violent passions those of the burning, temperate south, who are 
inclined to deal indulgently with the effects of propensities which 
climate and custom have rendered universal, and, in their eyes, 
almost venial, The system is derived from no European sources— 
it is based on the paramount superiority of the male, and the low 
scale assigned to woman in all her relations among the Asiatics, 
The moral code of early Spanish chivalry was very loose. Its 
laxity as regarded marriage and concubinage revived, under ano- 
ther name, the system of the .Moors. It extended even to the 
‘ Barranganas,’ or more than licensed mistresses of the clergy. This 
inveterate disregard of female virtue has been one among many 
causes of the oriental unfitness for sound free institutions which 
characterises the Spaniards. The blessings of good government 
must be based on individual virtue: they never can flourish where 
female honour, essential to the happiness and dignity of both 
sexes alike, is shamefully and systematically set at nought. 

Illegitimacy is divided by the Spanish code into three branches. 
The natural child is one born of single or widowed parents, who 
were free to have intermarried; a subsequent marriage at once 
removed the stigma from these sinless children of sin; nay, they 
could, in case of no marriage, be begitimatised by the testamentary 
declaration of their father that he had no heirs ;* a petition for 
royal ratification was so seldom refused that it almost became 
aright. When the form of legitimation was so slight, bastardy 
never was an obstacle to advancement, nor a real reproach. 
Mexia,} writing in 1492, devotes a whole chapter to those who, 
‘ according to French and German rules,’ would be illegitimate. 
The well-known account in Gil Blas (xii. 4) of the recognition 
by Olivares of his natural son, which to many of our readers 
must have appeared improbable, is quite in accordance with 
Spanish customs, 

In the early periods, chance, rather than personal hereditary 
right, gave the crown. The successions of Sancho the Brave and 
Henry of ®rastamara were quite oriental. Indeed, legitimacy is 
Europeap, and one of the blessings of Christianity, which places 
women in a proper position in society. Illegitimacy was no bar 
to the throne—‘ Possession in a crown ne’er wanted heralds.’ 
Liuva, who succeeded Recared in 601, was a natural son ; so were 
Mauregato king of Leon in 789, and Henry II. in 1369, 
Alphonso was the illegitimate son of John L., the first prince of . 
the Braganza line. John of Gaunt claimed the crown of Castille 
‘ jure optimo,’ as was inscribed on his epitaph in old St. Paul’s,{ 

* Recop. v. 8, 10. + Ferrante Mexia. Nobiliario, iii, 5, 24. 
{ Dugdale. St. Paul’s. 91. 
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in right of his wife, Constance, the natural daughter of Pedro the 
Cruel; nor was that plea ever demurred to. The same system 
ran through most private families. To cite the two most powerful 
and celebrated of Andalusia—the dukedom of Medina-Sidonia 
was first conferred on the descendant of Gusman el Bueno, him- 
self a bastard, and extended by Henry IV. in 1460 to the illegi- 
timate branches in default of legitimate. Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, 
the first Marquis of Cadiz, and rival of the Gusmans, was in the 
same predicament. Natura] children were, indeed, considered 
no loss to a family,—rather a gain; hence the old Spanish term 
‘ hijos de ganancia.’ Salazar de Mendoza (162), on the authority 
of Pero de Regla, confessor to Charles V., is surprised at the 
anger of the emperor at the mere suggestion of making his be- 
loved son, Don John of Austria, his heir, in failure of other 
children. The German notions of the father prevailed over his 
paternal affection. Philip I1., a true Spaniard, treated Don John 
with brotherly respect, and with all the confidence of which his 
cold, suspicious nature was capable. His great-grandson, Charles 
Hi., called to the head of his government another Don John of 
Austria, the natural son of Philip IV. 

The names of Spanish Falconbridges occur in the most dis- 
tinguished pages of their history; they have ‘climbed against 
wrong,’ as Savage feelingly wrote, and, inspired with an ambition 
of ennobling themselves by their generous deeds, have dreaded 
the adding the dishonour of their own misconduct to the acci- 
dental misfortune of their birth, the misconduct of others. ‘They 
live to build not boast a generous race.’ 

The second class, according to the Spanish code, were the 
Spurious, whose parents never could have intermarried. The 
third, the Incestuous, the offspring of those who were too nearly 
related in consanguinity—and the children of nuns, monks, and 
the clergy. These classes were permitted, in some cases, to 
inherit the property of their mothers. The concurrence of the 
Pope was necessary to enable them to enter into holy‘orders and 
to hold preferment, a bar which in the Mosaic polity extended to 
the tenth generation.— (Deut. xxxiii. 2.) The papal dispensations 
were seldom denied by the father of the church to the sons of his 
children; they were granted in blank and by the wholesale. 
The Archbishop Rodrigo, when he negociated the bull of Crusade, 
received from the Pope three hundred of these dispensations. 
In all cases a pedigree was more damaged by mésalliance than 
illegitimacy, as Catherine de Chabot was told by the Baronne de 
Ferrieres, when excusing herself for her marriage with a Presi- 
dent, that she was with child by him, ‘Ah, Madame, six bitards 
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vous auraient moins déshonorée qu'un enfant légitime venu d’un 
tel marriage.’ 

It remains to say a word or two on the armorial bearings of 
Spain, which are peculiar and characteristic. The use of such 
ensigns seems first to have become common about 1212, when 
the decisive battle of Las Navas de Tolosa gave consistency 
to the kingdom, and drove the Moors beyond the Sierra Morena. 
The shepherd Martin Aljaha had guided the three Christian. 
kings to victory through a mountain pass, which he remembered 
by a skull of an ox. He was rewarded by Alphonso with that 
name, ‘ Cabera de Vaca,’ and bore on his shield the bucranium, 
the Doric caput bovis. The name still exists, honoured as the 
Oxenstiern of the Swedes. In like manner all the early Spanish 
titles and arms were historical, recording some event, some deed 
of war; a principle not lost sight of altogether in the degeneracy 
of heraldry. The Pizarros are Marques de la Conquista; the 
admiral who conveyed Charles III. from Naples to Barcelona 
was created Marques del Real Transporte, the Marquis of the 
Royal Transportation ; another, who saved a treasure ship, was 
made Marques del Real Tesoro; Godoy was created Prince of 
the Peace. Pedro, the King of Arragon, before the battle of 
Navas de Tolosa, bore four lines traced across his white shield 
with his bleeding hands—‘ cruor horrida tinxerat arma’—a truly 
soldier-like blazoning— 

* Armes qui jadis furent teintes 

Dans le sang des rois vaincus.’ 
Sancho VIII., King of Navarre, at the same battle, broke him- 
self through the chains which encircled the tent of the Moorish 
captain ; and he bore them ever after on his red shield. The 
original links were placed over his tomb at Roncesvalles, ‘ where 
Charlemagne, with all his peerage, fell ’—-Catenam ex.voto La- 
ribus. The carved shields introduced on the groins, spandrils, 
&e. in Gothic cathedrals, arose from the prevalence of this 
custom of suspending relics and trophies of prowess. Argote 
enumerates twelve families who charge the chains of Navarre,— 
the Zunigas, Mendozas, Abarcas, &c.* The miraculous cross 
which appeared to Constantine as an omen of victory re-appeared 
to the Spaniards at Tolosa. Thirty-two families took toe sym- 
bols for their arms; Alarcon, Lerma, Ribas, &c. The saltier, 
the « Aspa,’ was assumed by thirty-five families of Castille, and 





* A chain, which is huvg over the portals of prisons in England, is ee 

over the doors of houses in Spain, honoris cawsa; it denotes that the king has deigned 

to enter; this badge cf servitude, which the absolute monarch leaves as the im 

of his foot, exempts the owner, among other immunities, fiom the hated necessity of 

admitting billeted troops. . 
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thirty-two of Navarre, at the taking of Baeza in 1227, which oc- 
curred on St. Andrew’s day. The cauldron of the rico ome is 
borne by the Laras, Manriques, and Gusmans. Gusman el 
Bueno added the serpent, having killed a huge one in Africa. 

One of the peculiarities of Spanish heraldry is the introduction 
of words and letters on the shield. This is not strictly correct, 
yet expressive, and marshals a new power, like the letterings in 
some of Hogarth’s pictures, which explain and heighten the 
humour. The Mendozas and Garcilasso de Vega introduced on 
their shield the words Ave Maria. gratie plena, which is the phy- 
lacterie, the motto, the password, the rallying ery of Spain.: 
They tell a story of a beata (a female saint) who taught the two 
cabalistic words to her parrot. The bird by chance escaped: 
from its cage, and was dashed at by a hawk; it screamed out Ave 
Maria, when the pursuer was immediately struck dead by a flash 
of lightning. ‘This parrot was a phoenix compared to poor ‘ John, 
Frampton, citizen of Bristowe,’ who was imprisoned for two years 
at Seville, and his cargo, ‘ booteles,’ confiscated, because he pro- 
nounced ‘ Ave Maria* in the Somersetshire dialect. + 

The crescent is borne by many families; thus the symbol of 
Astarte, Venus, and the emblem of Mahomet, are revived in the 
type of the immaculate conception of the virgin, the Diana of 
Ephesus of Spain. Canting arms, ‘les armes parlantes,” aré very 
frequent ; the Aquilars assumed the eagle, the bearing of Jupiter, 
a person, according, to Mexia, (i. 31) ‘ of good lineage.’ This 
great family of patrician Cordova have, however, subdivided them- 
selves into three degrees of comparison—the Aquilarones; the 
imperial bird towering in pride of place ; the Aquilares, the noble 
eagles; the Aguilaruccios, the distant, inferior Scotch-cousin 
eaglets. The ee took the fig-leaves, a most ancient charge, 
which Freron} maintains in many folios was borne by Adam 
after the fall, and to which, according to Silvanus Morgan, § Abel 
added argent, an apple vert, in an escutcheon of pretence, in right 
of his mother, Eve, ‘an inheritrix.’ These canting charges and de- 
vices were carried into epitaphs; ex. gr. the punning distich of 
Ariosto on the Marquis of Pescara— 

* Pescator maximus ille : 
Namquid et hic pisces ccepit ? non: ergo quid? urbes.’ 

Henninges describes, as the arms of the second or Libyan branch 

* The prince of schoolmen became the ‘angelic doctor,’ from having, when a 
boy, swallowed # paper inscribed with these two words. We anxiously await the 
operation to be uced on another ‘ Doctor, by the undigested reams of paper 

nthamism which he has so voraciously gorged. 

+ Diecoverie of the Spanish Inquisition, Ixi. London, 1568. 

t Boyle, Dict. v, 208, ; 
§ * Nobility Native,’ or Adam’s coat. 
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of Spanish kings, ‘ three rabbits rampant.’ The rabbit is indige- 


nous, and was impressed on ancient coins ‘ cuniculose Hiberie’ 
(Martial). The market of Rome was supplied with them froni 
Cadiz (Strabo, iii. 385). Nay, the name , sat has been de- 
rived from ‘sephan,’ the rabbit, which the Pheenicians saw there 
for the first time. 

Cities took their arms from miraculous events—e. g. the cross of 
Oviedo, and the star which pointed out the grave of San Jago at 
Compostella, campus stelle. Some of these heraldic legends are 
sufficiently ludicrous—‘ ex uno disce omnes,’ The town of Santo 
Domingo de Calzada bears ‘ argent, a tree, with a sickle, a cross, 
a cock and hen proper.’ These hieroglyphics indicate the miracle 
on which our own laureate has bestowed a ballad, with copious 
annotations.* The site of the town was formerly a forest, in which 
the pilgrims passing on their way to San Jago were generally 
robbed. Santo Domingo (the first inquisiter) reaped away the 
trees, and built an inn; the Maritornes thereof fell in love with 
a handsome pilgrim, who resisted the temptation. She, to be re- 
venged, concealed some silver spoons in the wallet of this Joseph, 
and accused him of theft, for which he was hanged in chains; 
his parents on their return from Santiago passed under his body, 
which informed them of his innocence, and that the apostle had 
preserved his life; an event they immediately communicated to 
the convicting judge. The alcalde was just sitting down to dine 
off a couple of roasted fowls, and remarked, ‘ you might as well 
tell me this cock yould crow,’ whereupon it did crow, and was 
taken with the hea to the cathedral ; two chickens were regularly 
hatched every year from these respectable parents ;} their plumes 
were worn by pilgrims, who considered them to be feathers im their 
caps. A French traveller,{ in 1669, describes a white cock and 
hen kept in a niche near the altar, The first Yarrell or Broderip 
who goes that way wil! do well to obtain a chicken for the Zoological 
Gardens ; an interesting cross might be made between them and 
the right honourable crows§ of San Vicente at Lisbon. Cervantes 
did not exaggerate when he described the shield of Timonel de 
Carcajona, ‘ gules, a cat or, with the device miau,’ in honour of 
his mistress Miaulina (Don Quix. i. 18); nor Lope de Vega in 
those of Marromaguiz, the hero of the Gatomaquia, ‘ gules, 





* See the seventh volume of the new and very elegant edition of Southey’s poeti- 
eal works, p. 256, &c. 

+ Moya. Rasgo Heroico, p. 283. This writer on the armorial bearings of all 
the towns in Spain quotes Marincus Siculus, the historiographer of Charles V., to 
vouch for the truth of the legend. 

t Journal du Voyage, 1669, p. 19. 

See Mr. Beckford’s Portuguese Travels, 
redder 
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redder than poppies, a black pudding, quartering toasted -cheese 


a 
is national penchant for pedigree has furnished point to jests 
and epigrams. A painter from Andalusia (the land of fun and 
Figaro) was employed at Oviedo to brush up a dilapidated coat of 
arms; the motto ran ‘ despues de Dios la familia de Quiros,’ — 
* after God, the family of Quiros.’ In lieu of this modest asser- 
tion, he substituted 
* Despues de Dios—la olla ; 
Lo demas es—bambolla.’ 
* After God good eating and boozing, 
All the rest is but bamboozling.’ 
The olla, the pot or pipkin in which the national and savoury 
stew is contocted, according to the Padre Engelgrave, is equi- 
valent in Basque to the cauldron of the rico ome. He derives 
the noble Biscayan name of Loyola (the Jesuit’s) from the follow- 
ing event: an Hidalgo, ycleped Lupus (a name once as commen 
in Biscay as wolves are in the hills), entered into the house of his 
mortal enemy and found him asleep. ‘To show that he might 
have killed him, he carried off the olla from the fire—a Spanish 
Secchia Rapita—and added the olla to his family name, Lup-olla, 
Loyala, and the pot proper, as an augmentation to his coat. 

We may cite among the deeds of chivalry perpetuated in herai- 
dic charges the crest of Gusman el Bueno, ‘ a knight throwing a 
dagger from a tower,’ in remembrance of his well-known sacrifice 
at Tarifa;—the Moorish tabard pierced with arrows of the 
Avendaiios ;—the-device of Seville, the knot—‘la Madeja’—be- 
tween the syllables No and Do. This hieroglyphic signifies no 
m’ha iath and was given by Alphonzo the Wise when Seville 
alone-did not desert him. 

The>generality of ordinarics are of a religious, military, or 
hunting character, or significant of boldness, cunning, and fidelity 
—bulls, lions, foxes, boars, and wolves. All heraldic animals, 
it will be remembered, indicate the noblest qualities supposed to 
belong to their species. The charges are extremely character- 
istic. We may give, as examples—I. ‘ Two cauldrons with six 
eels issuing from each, within an orle of eight cauldrons,— 
found at\Murcia: II. ‘a N issuing from two wolves’ heads, sur~ 
rounded with four stars :’ III. ‘ a bull with a tree on his back, on 
the top of thetree a crescent, the Virgin and Child—orle of fleur- 
de-lys.:’ IV. «a tower, a man in armour coming out of the door : 





* Por armas un moron, y un pie de puerco, 
De Zamora tae nyt el cerco; 
Todo en campo de golas 
Sangriento mas que rojas amapolas, 
Con quartel de quesos asaderos, Silva, iii. 3. 
above 
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above the door a bend issuing from two wolves’ heads; on the top 
of the tower a boar passant; on each side a fox running up: 
V. * a castle with a double watch-tower, and onthe top, between 
two trees, an armed knight extending a banner’—found at Ciudad 
Rodrigo: VI. a curiously-complicated shield copied at Abadia : 
VII. the arms of the Cid from his tomb, viz. ‘a cross, and over it in 
saltier his two celebrated swords—an orle of chains :'— 























The horse is seldom introduced; an anomaly 
in a nation of Caballeros, whose Iberian an- 
cestors impressed a mounted lancer with a star 
or a crescent on their coins, while the Car- 
thaginians* at Cadiz used the horse as a figure- / 
head—trne jxmororao:, beneath whose feluccas 

the waves bounded as a steed which knows its ys 
rider. Although we are convinced that the c 

science of coat armour is altogether modern, VIL. 

and not connected with the badges of antiquity 

—the jus imaginum, the zodaical or mythological signs, reverses 


* Strabo, ii. 14. 
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of medals, &c.—an ingenious herald might trace out probable 
prototypes for many existing Spanish bearings, from relics of 
Jewish, Pheenician, and German peculiarities. The Castillians 
revived the swinish emblem, the animal most abhorred (next to 
themselves) by Jew or Moor. It became a religious test on a@ 
shield, a culinary touchstone on a table. That boars, wolves, 
and animals of chase should be blazoned by hunters is, in the 
language of Silvanus Morgan, ‘a derival of the sphere of gentry 
from principles of nature.’ In the early stages of civilisation, 
when forests abound, cultivation is partial and intellectual re- 
sources are wanting; hunting becomes the ruling passion of 
life, and relaxation of a warlike feudal chivalry. The kings of 
Spain have always been mighty Nimrods. The Philips (Q:As3rwo1), 
and the latter Charleses, existed only to hunt: the occupation 
affords a relief from etiquette, provides an excitement of body, 
not mind, requires no talent, no exertion of intellect, induces sleep 
and appetite, both enjoyments palatable to members of royal and 
best county families. It was as much the natural vocation of an 
old Spanish hidalgo as of a squire in Leicestershire. Their epi- 
taphs often recorded simply that they were of good family and 
good sportsmen: e. g.— 
* Aqui jace Fexoo, escudeiro, 
Bon fidalgo y caballeiro, 
Grand cazador y monteiro.’ 
(Nobleza de Andalucia, i. 130.) 

Most nations have some heraldic peculiarities. The Germans, 
the original inventors, are the most correct in marshalling the 
coat-armour, the hatchment, and the casque, especially in the 
number, propriety, and arrangement of the crest, wings, horns, 
and trumpets by which armoury was blazoned, things which were 
and could be worn on a helmet. Crests are seldom used by the 
French, the inventors of the terms, &e., blazoning, tinctures, metals, 
and science of the art. No country has become more irregular, 
false, and overcharged than England, where or and argent in 
the pocket purchase coronets for the casque and quarterings 
for the shield. Great Britain is the land of supporters. The 
Spaniards, careless in science, but curious in pedigree, are re- 
markable (like the Scotch) for the frequent use of the ‘orla,’ the 
urle, as the Italians are for that of bends and barrys ; the urle was a 
special augmentation of honour granted by the king—as James V. 
of Scotland gave to Lord Napier’s ancestor ‘ ane border of fleure- 
de-lises about his coatte of armes, sic as is in our royal banner.’ 
The Spanish urle is usually composed of the royal lion and castle 
alternately ; it occurs, vert and argent, in the windows of Merton 
Chapel, Oxford, in honour of the alliance between Edward I. 
and Eleanor of Castille. In 
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In Spain armorial ensigns have been so universally introduced 
im ecclesiastical and domestic architecture, that they present to 
the antiquarian ear -narks (or rather year marks) by which the 
exact date of any building, and often of the different parts of 
the same building, may be ascertained to a nicety. These bear- 
ings, badges, devices, and other picturesque embellishments of 
heraldry, form most appropriate additions to Gothic and cinque- 
cento architecture, although particularly unfitting and inappro- 
priate in Grecian or Roman elevations. They are found carved 
in the most exquisite and elaborate detail, especially from the 
period of Ferdinand and Isabella to Philip I]. We would cite 
the fagades of Santo Domingo and of the university library at 
Salamanca, as the most superb specimens of heraldic sculpture 
in Europe. This custom is not confined to the royal arms alone ; 
it prevails in every class of society entitled to bear them. In 
Seville they are enamelled in porcelain, and inserted over the 
portals of houses. The usage has become more prevalent, in 
order to avoid the vexations of the ‘juzgado de mostrenco,’ which 
were put in force by Godoy; all property to which the owner 
could not prove his legal title was seized by the crown, and one- 
third given to the informer. The cathedral of Seville alone 
possessed very lately nearly one thousand houses in that capital ; 
the number of other durch and conventual tablets indicated the 
preponderance of clerical proprietors. 

The royal arms of Spain have undergone many change*; we 
mention a few of them briefly as a means of verification of dates. 
In the earliest shields the lion and castle are parted per cross, 
without supporters, as is exemplified on the tomb of Edward I. 
in Westminster Abbey. On the union of the crowns of Arragon 
and Castille by Ferdinand and Isabella, the shield was divided 
by coupe and party; the first and fourth areas were given to 
Castille and Leon, the second and third to Arragon and Sicily ; 
Navarre and Jerusalem were introduced subsequently. The 
shield was supported by the eagle of St. John, sable, with one 
head. This apostle was the patron (the San Juan de los reyes) 
of the catholic kings (as Ferdinand and Isabella are called by 
the Spanish historians). To him they dedicated their hospitals, 
churches, and convents ; after him they christened their only son 
Juan, whose premature death laid the foundation of the decay of 
Spain, by placing a foreign dynasty on the throne. Each sove- 
- reign assumed a separate and strictly personal device. The 
feminine, gentle Isabella, selected a bundle of arrows, tied together, 
the emblem of the union of the crowns. The jealous, despotic 
Ferdinand chose the yoke, ‘la coyunda,’ which he im on 
subject and Moor—and_ to mark his equality with his Castillian 

queen 
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queen he added the motto ‘TATo MOrA,’ tanto monta—i.e. one is 
of as much worth as the other—which is the true etymology of 
our tantamount. Their grandson Charles V. brought into the 
shield the quarterings of Austria, Burgundy, Brabant, and 
Flanders ; the apostolic one-headed eagle gave way to the double- 
headed eagle of the Empire. The shield was encircled with the 
golden fleece; the ragged staff of Burgundy and the pillars of 
Hercules were added as supporters, which are of rare occurrence 
in Spanish heraldry, and are in fact very much a fancy of English 
seal-engravers. The emperor struck out the negative from the 
‘ne plus ultra’ of Hercules, and proclaimed to the world that 
there were no limits to Spanish ambition. The imperial eagle 
was discontinued by Philip II., when the empire reverted to the 
Austrian branch. He added the arms of Portugal, and of Flan- 
ders impaling Tyrol. The Bourbon Philip V. introduced the 
three fleur-de-lys of France, in an escutcheon of pretence. The 
arms of Spain, as struck on the common dollar, the colonati, the 
universal specie of the four continents, are the simple quarterings 
of Castille and Leon, between the Pillars of Hercules, as sup- 
porters. 

The arms of private families are carved over the portals of their 
family houses—the outward and visible signs of Hidalguia.* 
Great legal importance is attached to the estate and mansion from 
whence the family sprung—(las casas solares, solariegas, la casa 
del obolengo).—T he possessor, the head of the family, ‘ el pariente 
mayor, the echejauna of the Basque provinces, could not sell 
this, except to one of his own name and kin.+ If he were com- 
pelled to part with it, the next nearest relation had a right to the 
refusal at a fair valuation.{ It could not be taken from him for 
debt. Such manor-houses abound in Biscay and the Asturias. 
These mountain provinces, the Wales of the Peninsula, were 
never yet conquered either by Pheenician, Roman, Goth, or Moor. 
The families, even in the days of Strabo, were illustrious in their 
generation.—Ta yvwpin2 cbvn (iii. 408). Their neighbours, the 
Gallicians, claimed a descent from Teucer after the fall of Troy 
(Justin, xliv. 3), which withstood the Gothic predilection for a 
pure Teutonic origin (St. Isidore, Etym. ix. 2). These decayed 
gentlemen have now become the porters of Spain. The ‘ gal- 
legos’ are hewers of wood and drawers of water at Madrid—the 
biblical expression for those from whose hard-worked brows the 
largest sweat-drop falls. Yet the feeling exists in the mountains 
in full force at the present day, and operates beneficially in the 





* Consult Nobiliario de la Valdorba— Excudos de sus palacios y casas nobles.’— 
Elorza y Rada. Pamplona, 1714, 
¥ Recop, vi. 3, 2, } Ibid, v. 1), 7, 
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existing struggle against brandy-begotten democracy and blood- 
stained corru . The Basques are all peers among each 
other. This innate nobility, hardly a distinction among them- 
selves, operates in their favour as regards all born in other and 
less-favoured provinces. A Basque hidalgo considers himself as 
much a gentleman as the king ; * tan hidalgo como el rey ;’ and 
something more, ‘un poquito mas,’ in allusion to the Bourbon 
dynasty. The mere fact of being born amidst these noble high- 
lands constitutes gentility, provided the qualifications of reading 
and writing be added; then, as Sancho Panza said, a native 
of Biscay is fit to be secretary to an emperpr. Don Quixote 
well knew how to affront the Biscayan by telling him that ‘he 
was no gentleman’ (i. 8). True highlanders, they are much 
attached to their native svil. This love of country in nations 
(like self-love in individuals) reconciler them to all local or 
personal disadvantages ; they are poor and proud—the lot of the 
mountaineer ; although Solomon’ s ‘soul hated a poor man who 
was proud’ ‘(Ece. xxv. 2), that feeling is often all which pre- 
vents the trampling of the rich and powerful. This conscious- 
ness of generous birth is essentially opposed to meanness and 
dishonour. The Basque, who was silent under repeated torture, 
when adjured on the word and honour of an hidalgo, instantly 
spoke out. They are no trencher-slaves, nor eat the bitter salt of 
dependence. 

n these agricultural provinces, tilling the soil and tending the 
flock—the destiny of Adam, and primitive occupation of patriarchs 
—has never been considered as derogatory. If these pursuits 
have not mainly contributed to advance science and civilisation, 
they have, at least, nurtured a happy 6 pera honest, 
contented, and uncorrupted. The small proprietors glory in the 
armorial shields which are sculptured,over the porches of their 
humble dwellings. Time may have stripped the roof—the storm 
may have shattered the windows—the plunder-seeking Christinos 
may have dismantled the interior—but the ennobling sculpture 
remains, like the hatchment over the dead, enduring and immortal 
as the pride of the Basque and his dogged constancy and revenge. 
The poorer they become the more they cling to these distinctions 
of family: it is all that is left to them which adversity cannot take 
away, new-gotten riches purchase, nor kings confer. 

As the monarch has set his seal on all the public buildings, the 
hidalgo his on all private, so the cathedrals and churches bear, in 
addition to their peculiar arms, those of the Virgin, the Isis wvpw- 
vouos of Span—e branch of lilies i issuing from a vase with two 
handles, ‘ un jarro de acucenas.’ The word azucena is Arabic, 
and derived from the root zuzan = chaste. The true explanation 
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of this hieroglyphic is the incarnation of the Deity, born of a 
virgin, the seed of the woman alone. It is a revival of the water- 
lily, the lotus, the symbol of the fecundity and reproductive powers 
of natuxe. This Lucina sine concubitu has been immemorially 
connected, in the most ancient creeds, with certain mandrakes, 
bulbs, and flowers, and doubtless was based on an indistinct 
tradition of the promise made to man at the fall, The lows 
(Nymphza nelumbo, Linn.) is emblematic of the fertility of the 
ile ; the self-created deity arose from the petals, Harpocrates, 
with finger on the lip and seated in the flower, indicated the 
generation of all things, and the divine principle of life. The 
lotus was the emblem of Isis and Ganga, the goddesses of the 
Nile and Ganges. In the Hindoo Sheeva Puranna, Vishnu, 
when about to create the universe, produced a lotus, from the 
unfolded flowers of which the incarnate Bramah proceeded. 
Therefore, the kernel was held sacred by the Brahmins ; for, as 
Cicero remarks (de Nat. D. iii. 6), no heathen ever dreamed of 
eating his god. This mystery was revealed to Pythagoras by the 
Indian priests: on his return, he substituted the bean, xvayos, 
because the lotus did not grow in Greece. Pliny clearly under- 
stood the intended identity (N. H. xvi. 53). The bridal couch 
of Jupiter and Juno is described by Homer as strewed with the 
lotus-flower—‘ earth's freshest, softest bed’ (Il. %. 348). Lotis, 
the virgin daughter of Neptune, was metamorphosed into this 
flower when flying from the love of Priapus (Ovid, Met. ix. 347), 
myth most entirely in point. Juno becomes the mother of 
Mars, solely by touching the flower (Fasti, v. 255). In the 
middle ages, an idea was prevalent that any female who ate the 
common lily would become pregnant. The curious romance of 
Don Tristen turns on this idea;* consequently, a mysterious 
importance has long been attached to the lily in Spain, In the 
year 1043, Garcia VI. of Navarre founded at. Najera the order 
of our ‘Lady and the Lily,’ on the occasion of the discovery of 
an image of the Virgin issuing from that flower with the Infant 
in her arms. In 1403, on the day of her Assumption, the Regent 
Fernando instituted, at Medina del Campo, the order of the 
* Earthen Jar,’ ‘la Terraza,’ the vase im which these lilies are. 
ed ; and, on the conquest of Antequerra, he gave the badge— 
the arms of the Virgin—to that city, which still bears it on the 
shield. : 
. * Bomancere de Romanceres. Duran. iv- 22. 
Alli nace un arboledo 
Que acusena se llumaba, 
Qualquiera muger que se come 
Luego se siente 
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The preeeding remarks, selected from many more researches 
made on this subject, which we are not aware has ever been noticed 
or explained, will perhaps connect the armorial bearings of the 
Virgin in Spain with some of the most ancient and universal 
floral symbols of a miraculous-incarnation and immaculate preg- 
nancy :— 

‘ Quod petis, Oleniis, inquam, mihi missus ab arvis 
Fos past; est hortis unicus ille meis. 
Protinus herentem decerpsi pollice FLOREM, 
Tangitur et Tacto concirir illa sinu,’ ‘ 
VID. 





Arr. 1V.—1. Works of Art and Artists in England. By G. F. 
Waagen, Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. London. 
3 vols. 12mo. 1838. 

2. Painting and the Fine Arts ; being the Articles under thes 
heads contributed to the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By B. R. Haydon and Wilham Hazlitt, Esqrs, 
Edin. 12mo. 1838. . é 

3. Report from the Select Committee on Arts, and their Con- 
nexton with Manufactures. 1836. 

4. Histoire de l’ Art Moderne en Allemagne. Par le Comte A. 
Raczynski. Paris. 1836. 


rPHE title of Mr. Waagen’s book is perhaps calculated to excite 
more curiosity than will be gratified by its contents. As far 
as contemporary art and its professors are concerned, the author is 
not only gentle in criticism but sparing in remark. Whatever be 
the merit of modern productions, his experienced eye found metal 
more attractive in the ancient vein which it was his peculiar pur- 
to explore ; and in this he has delved with a German assiduity, 
which probably left him little leisure to expatiate in the regions 
of Somerset House. Candidates for praise he sends supperless 
to bed; and others, who might expect and desire to find in his 
volumes a free dispensation of wholesome but unpalatable truths 
from a foreign and impartial hand, will be no less disappointed. 
His visit to the Exhibition of 1836 is comprised, as far as painting 
is concerned, in four pages; and if to these we add a few obser- 
vations on the deceased masters of the English school, and some 
scattered remarks on contemporaries, we shall have exhausted 
nearly all that concerns us in a national point of view, and shall 
look in vain for any comprehensive estimate of the state of art in 
this country, as compared with its progress and condition on the 
Continent. With the modern French school we believe, omer 
K2 r. 
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Mr. Waagen was little acquainted at the period of his visit to 
England, for Paris had not lain on his route ; but the rising school 
of dorf, and those of his native Berlin, and of Munich, might 
have afforded him fertile and instructive topics of comparison. 
' We suspect that Mr. Waagen’s reserve on such themes may, in 
Part, be attributable to the cordiality (which he acknowledges) of 
is reception, at the hands both of lovers and professors of art, in 
this country. The severer functions of criticism are also, perhaps, 
in some respects, more painful in the matter of the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture, as practised by the living, than in the 
departments of science or literature. The painter or sculptor 
has, generally speaking, from the nature of his pursuit, a more 
obvious claim on forbearance than the man of letters. The pub- 
lication of a volume is seldom evidence in itself of the choice of a 
profession, or that devotion to a particular career, which hazards 
on success the means of subsistence as well as the attainment of 
reputation. The race of writers in these days is not, as in those 
Johnson, a class apart, fed by the proceeds of dedications to 
noblemen, or looking for a dinner to the pot-luck of Mr. Lintot’s 
back room. Such authors, doubtless, still there are; but a large 
proportion of the volumes which now issue from the press are 
written by men who have resources, private and professional, to 
fall back upon—who have something else, and frequently, as there 
is every reason from the result to conjecture, something better to 
do. The garrets of Grub-street, such as Hogarth painted, have 
now, we believe, few inspired tenants. The shaded lamp sheds 
its light on many a MS.; the morocco chair lends its aid to medi- 
tation; and well-filled book-shelves supply those means of refer- 
ence and extract which the ‘ sub-dio’ book-stall once afforded to 
starving industry and genius out-at-elbows. On the other hand, 
the atelier of many a pallid student in this country, and still 
more, perhaps, on the Continent, could tell, as we believe, a tale, 
which, if disclosed at the moment, would freeze the ink on the 
n of a Zoilus. It is, therefore, painful to endeavour to aid the 
ess discerning to the discovery of imperfections which may damp 
their disposition to purchase, or to wield in matters of taste the 
rod which we apply without compunction, where immorality calls 
for censure, or false reasoning for refutation. 

. _ We have been led to these passing observations by the perusal 
of a recent volume, entitled ‘ Notice of the Life and Works of 
Leopold Robert,’ a French artist ;—not one of those, indeed, who 
struggled and failed, but who, in the plenitude of success (we 
know not how far justified by his works), lately committed 
suicide. The brief record of his life, however, drawn up by 
a surviving brother, presents a touching picture of the early 
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difficulties of .a professional career. Hopeless love led to its 
early termination; but we learn in how many a dark hour of un- 
rewarded toil the demon, which ultimately prevailed over a strong 
sense of religion, had suggested the sad resource to which the 
victim at last resorted. Whether considerations of this descrip- 
tion, or mere economy of time, may have induced Mr. Waagen 
to adopt the French motto, ‘ Glissez mortels, n’appuyez pas,’ in 
his passage over a somewhat delicate surface, he has skated so 
lightly as to leave few or no cracks in any modern reputation. 
The observations on contemporary English art in these volumes 
will, therefore, be found entirely subordinate to their staple, which 
amounts to a sort of catalogue raisonné of the principal works of 
ancient art which the powerful agencies of wealth and insular 
security have attracted to this favoured country, scattering them 
through many collections, iristead of concentrating them, like the 
proceeds of French conquest, in one great and accessible reposi- 
tory. Viewed as such, Mr. Waagen’s work, like other catalogues, 
is one rather of reference than continuous perusal: as such, how- 
ever, we consider it as in some respects bearing out the authority 
with which he came among us as guardian of the Berlin colleéc- 
tion. This distinction with us has its value, not because it 
emanates from a king or a minister, or that Mr. Waagen wears, 
as we calculate he does, a riband at his button-hole. We do 
not consider Mr. Wilkins the first architect of his day because 
Lord Duncannon selected him for the construction of the National 
Gallery, nor is our appreciation of Lord Palmerston’s official 
qualifications at all affected by the circumstance of his having 
advised his own investiture with the order of the Bath; but the 
King of Prussia is a sovereign who has proved his taste and judg- 
ment by a wise appropriation of limited resources to objects of 
art in many departments; and the results of his exercise of 
power in this and other matters give us a rational faith in the 
selection of his agents. To us, also, Mr. Waagen’s intimate com- 
munion with Mr. Solly is an indication in his favour ; for we believe 
few men to be more deeply imbued with taste and learning in the 
highest departments of ancient art than that very successful col- 
lector, who greeted Mr. Waagen, on his first arrival, with a good 
dinner and a genuine Raphael over the sideboard, Was ever 
professor, emerging from his first trip in a Hamburgh steam-boat, 
domiciliated under more favourable auspices ?—Lectured ‘at by 
Faraday in the course of the same evening—received by Baron 
Bulow next morning—galleries and collections opened to him in 
prospect by the influence of the Duke of Cambridge—the sights 
and sounds of London in May brought before him into sudden 
contrast with the garrison dulness of Berlin ;—‘ sure this was = 
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if happiness there be,’ which nothing but the first arrival of a 
lover of art in the Piazza del Popolo could well be supposed to 


— in intensity. 
e should be sorry to ascribe any invidious limit to the numbet 
of the individuals qualified to pasg a respectable opinion on the 
merits of a picture im the essentials of composition, colour, and 
design ; but we suspect that the number of those whose authority 
is worth having on the question whether a picture be a genuine 
work of a great Italian master, is very limited, for the reason that 
its solution frequently requires that the technical knowledge of 
the painter and the picture-cleaner should be added to all other 
requisites of a critic. That these qualifications may still be 
insufficient, the «Christ in the Garden’ of the National Gallery 
affords one proof among many. M. Vidocq has, we believe, given 
to the French government strong confirmation of the value of the 
trite maxim, ‘ Set a thief to catch a thief;’ and we doubt whether 
any one, who has not himself dabbled in varnish, and is not 
imitiated into the mysteries of the pallette, can fully detect either 
the deviations of the copyist, or those tricks of the restorer’s trade 
which hardly an original work of excellence and long-standing has 
escaped. Criticism in this department is, like hanging, a mystery ; 
and we are not disposed to deny to Mr. Waagen some of that 
proficiency which can only be acquired by patient study and 
rtunities for frequent and varied observation. We have 
followed his course (haud sibus cequis), im various direc- 
tions; and, though aware of our own inadequacy to vouch for 
his merits, we are disposed, in many instances, to place reliance 
on his accuracy and judgment. In as many others, perhaps, we 
should feel equally disinclined to adopt his decisions. In one— 
that of the Orleans Raphael in the Bridgewater Gallery—we 
should be inclined to enter a caveat against Mr. Waagen’s doubts, 
till we see, as in the case of the so-called Correggio lately men- 
tioned, among the numerous repetitions of the subject, one with 
oa claims. Out of the three pictures in that collection 
ich, in the Orleans Gallery, bore the name of Raphael, Mr. 
Waagen leaves one undisputed, which, as times and Raphaels go, 
w2 consider a handsomie allowance. Without presuming to cen- 
sure the soundness of his ju it in the niatter of the two 
innocents, whom he has sauteed while smiling in his face, 
it still seems to us to depend too much on the assumption that 
Raphael was guilty of no human sin in his cabinet pictures, and 
that the preservation of one is too fresh. There is no question 
that the skill of Raphael's imitators has left a difficult respon- 
sibility on the purveyors of pictures to national or private collec- 
tions. We are given to understand that a flourishing manufactory 
of 
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of Raphaels exists at this day in Florence, which finds a perennial 
market—we hope not among our countrymen. 

Mr. Waagen prefaces his observations on the numerous collec- 
tions to which he had access, by an historical summary of the 
process of acquisition on the part of sovereigns and private indi- 
viduals in this country, which, commenced by the royal patron of 
Holbein, was prosecuted on a more extended scale by Charles I. 
He notices with just commendation not only the munificence, but 
the refined and exalted taste which distinguished that sovereign, 
and enriched his residences with so many works of Raphael, 
Correggio, and Titian. The troubles of the Continent, which 
have restored to us some of these works, dispersed by our bar- 
barous Commonwealth, in company with many others, have 
nevertheless but partially repaired the havoc of that dispersion ; 
particularly if we consider the large proportion which Charles 
I.’s galleries contained of the three above-mentioned giants of 
old time, and that some of them which Charles If. had again 
collected perished in the fire of Whitehall,in 1697. Of the 

iod which intervened between our revolution and that of 

rance, Mr. Waagen says :— 


‘ When the taste for collecting pictures revived after the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, it was not encouraged either by the suc- 
ceeding kings, or by the parliament, but solely by private amateurs, who at 
the same time introduced the custom of placing their collections for the 
most part at their country-seats. .. . These collections, which were - 
formed by the end of the eighteenth century, are however of a very dif- 
ferent character from those of the time of Charles I. They betray a 
far less pure and elevated taste, and in many parts show a less profound 
knowledge of art. We indeed often find the names of Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, Andrea del Sarto, but very seldom their works. The Venetian 
school is better, so that there are often fine pictures by Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and the Bassanos. Still more mas are the 
pictures of the Caracci and their school, ‘of Domenichino, Guido, Guer- 
cino, Albano ; but there are among them but few works of the first rank. 
Unhappily the pictures of the period of the decline of art in Italy are 
particularly numerous; for instance, by B. Castiglione, P. F. Mola, 
Filippo Lauri, Carlo Cignani, Andrea i, Pietro da Cortona, Carlo 
Maratti, Luca Giordano. In this period we observe a particular pre-- 
dilection for the works of certain masters. Among these are, of the 
Italian school, Carlo Dolce, Sasso Ferrato, Salvator Rosa, Claude Lor- 
raine, and Gaspar Poussin, and the pictures by the two latter are fre- 
quently the brightest gems of these galleries. Of the French school 
Nicholas Poussin and Bourguignon are esteemed beyond all others. 
Of the Flemish school, Rubens and Vandyck, and, though not in an. 
equal degree, Rembrandt. Of all these favourite masters, we see the 
. most admirable works. Here and there ‘are found fine sea-pieces by 
William Van de Velde, chosen landscapes by J. Ruysdael and _— 

an 
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and pretty pictures by Teniers. On the other hand, we seldom meet 
with a genuine Holbein, still more rarely a Jan Van Eyck, or other mas- 
ters of the old Flemish and German schools. As the only collection 
that is an honourable exception, and has been formed in the elevated 
taste of Charles I., I must here mention that of Lord Cowper, at his 
country-seat, Panshanger, in Hertfordshire. This collection, which was 
formed towards the close of this century, contains chiefly pictures by 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and Fra Bartolomeo.’—vol. i. pp. 38-40. 


This summary of the leading features of our provincial collec- 
tions appears to us accurate on the whole... We apprehend that 
our author hardly intends to adduce C, Lorraine and G. Poussin 
as names connected with the decline of Italian art; we should 
also hesitate in. including A. Sacchi and P. da Cortona as such 
with the Carlo Maratti and Giardanos. The fresco of the Bar- 
berini palace, and a portrait in the Borghese, by the former, and 
the dream of St. Bruno, by the latter, in the Vatican, might 
almost we think plead their exemption. Nor do we conceive 
that the works of A. Sacchi are of very frequent occurrence 
either in this country or in his own, for, if Lanzi be not mistaken, 
he was a slow and fastidious painter. We doubt whether Bour- 
guignon has ever been esteemed beyond his value in this country, 
and we hardly remember any work of his of much pretension, such 
for instance as his great battle-piece in the Dresden ery. To 
Mr. Waagen’s praise of the Panshanger collection we subscribe. 
It was, we believe, principally formed by the father of the late 
earl, but such a legacy never found a worthier inheritor than the 
last-mentioned nobleman. If a taste for the fine arts ever, like 
gout, skips a generation, such was not the case with him. 

The exertions of private collectors, during the period under 
consideration, were perhaps nearly counterbalanced by the loss of 
the Houghton collection, transferred to a country where pictures 
are as yet little appreciated. , The acquisition has hardly we be- 
lieve as yet led to any attempt at imitation among a people cele- 
brated for an imitative disposition ; still less to any more generous 
emulative effort. These pictures will probably continue as they 
are, mere appendages to —_ state apartments, unless they should 
become by an ukase ble of military rank—like the fourteen 
elephants recorded by Rulbierea, who, having been presented to 
the Czar by the Schah of Persia, were gazetted, in compliment to 
that potentate, as major-generals. We remember, however, to have 
been struck with a picture of the destruction of Pompeii, by a Rus- 
sian artist, which, having we believe been refused at the Louvre, 
had taken refuge in the Milan exhibition. It had the merit of 
originality, being unlike any previous performance, either of nature 
or art, which ever came our notice. As a work of imagina- 
tion 
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tion it offered perhaps some analogy to the magnificent creations 
of Mr. Martin, but with more knowledge of anatomical design. 
Orloffski, a deceased Russian artist, is known in Europe by a few 
coarse lithographs of national subjects. He was, we believe, no 
ite: but we have seen chalk and crayon studies by him at 

etersburg, showing a genius which with due cultivation might 
have made him a sort of Genghis Khan among artists. Our own 
countryman, Dawe, was the Vandyck on whom the favours of the 
court of Alexander and Nicholas and its followers were showered. 
His studio was adorned when we saw it with five hundred kitcats 
of Russian generals; the accuracy of his ribbons and crosses was 
. never exceeded in painting. Sir Joshua's Hercules, meanwhile, 
was secluded in a vault at the Hermitage, which we endeavoured 
in vain to discover and penetrate. 

Mr. Waagen proceeds to notice the great influx of works of 
art into this country which took place in consequence of the 
French revouution, and the apprehension of French conquest and 
plunder. This portion of history as regards paintings is familiar 
to all who take an interest here in such matters, and we forbear 
to dwell upon it. After noticing the various collections of draw- 
ings, miniatures, and niellos, which occupy a less ostentatious po- 
sition, and attract the notice rather of the learned few than the 
public, Mr. Waagen proceeds— 

* Compared with this great extension of taste for works of design ip 
all the various branches, that for works of sculpture appears in England, 
since the Revolution, only in individual instances. The taste for modern 
sculpture is the most prevalent, and the works of Canova, Thorwalsden, 
and the English sculptors are, therefore, very numerous in England. 
On the other hand, hardly more than a single English private person is 
known to have acquired works of ancient sculpture of very great im- 
portance.’—p, 63, 

This is undoubtedly true, and many reasons may be assigned 
for the fact. The first is nearly identical with that which the 
French magistrate assigned out of many for not receiving Henry 
IV. with a royal salute—D’abord nous n’avons ni poudre ni canons. 
Specimens of ancient sculpture are not to be obtained, at least by 
the ordinary means of acquisition. The few objects of this class, 
which are not in royal or princely collections, are still guarded 
with much jealousy both by governments and private propri \ 
One such work indeed has recently found its way from e to 
Munich, the Barberini Fawn; but, though a king was the pur- 
chaser, he was obliged to smuggle his purchase over the wall of 
the eternal city under the cloud of mght. Few private indivi- 
duals would incur the risk of smuggling on so cumbrous a scale. 
There is also much in our climate and habits unpropitious to 

. sculpture. 
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sculpture. A statue gallery is more appropriately warmed by an 
Italian sun than a register stove ; with us it seldom fails to convey 
to out sensations some of the attributes of the monumental caves 
of death in Congreve’s Mourning Bride. A few great proprietors, 
such as the" Duké of Devonshire, may succeed in the judicious 
disposal of such objects, and in placing them beyond the reach 
of the thousand ills which marble is heir to in our atmosphere ; 
but Chatsworth and Holkham are rather hothouse productions 
than natural growths of our soil, and the same habits of comfort 
and convenience which have restrained the encouragement of his- 
torical painting on a large scale, are, in our judgment, almost 
equally adverse to any wide diffusion of a taste for sculpture. Mr. 
Waagen, however, proceeds to specify his exception, and it is an 
important one :— 

* But then this has been done on 80 grand a scale that this one may 
be counted for many; nay, his acquisitions may be very well laid in the 
balance against all those splendid treasures of pictures which we have 
just reviewed. This one man is Lord Elgin, and these acquisitions con- 
sist in nothing less than in the principal works which have come down 
to us from the brightest era of Greek sculpture, and are known to every 
person of education in Europe by the name of the Elgin Marbles.’— 
pp. 63, 64. , 

We quote this as an impartial tribute to the individual who 
saved.these works not only for his country but the world, from the 
kilns and pestles of Turkish plaster-makers. The satire of 
Byron falls pointless when aimed at such service. The following 
are among the observations which Mr. Waagen appends to his 
description of the marbles :— 

‘ The many reflections which I had before made in the study of the 
plaster casts of these works, appeared now perfectly clear, when I had 
the originals before me. The peculiar excellence which distinguishes 
the works of the Parthenon from almost all other sculpture of antiquity, 
arises chiefly, in my opinion, from the just balance which they hold in 
all respects between the earlier and later productions of art. Sculpture 
was in Egypt, as well as in Greece, a daughter of architecture. In 
Egypt the mother never released her from the strictest subordination, 
the greatest dependence ; in Greece, on the other hand, Sculpture, after 
a similar very long education, which was very favourable to her growth, 
was at length her nonage. Yet, notwithstanding her acquired inde- 
pendence and liberty, she was never entirely alienated from the mother, 
even to the latest period of antiquity, but in the earliest time she still 
clung to her with the greatest filial attachment. To this period the 
sculptures of the Parthenon belong. ‘The general arrangement is still 
entirely determined by the architecture, and even the several groups 
correspond, as masses, with architectonic symmetry ; but in the execu- 
tion of them there is the Bese freedom, in manifold diversities and 
contrasts of the attitudes, which are so easy, unconstrained, —— 

, ° that 
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that we might believe that the architectare had been adopted as a frame 
to the sculptures, and not, on the contrary, the sculptures suited to the 
architecture, Nor was it only in the local arrangement, but also in the 
conception of the subject, that architecture had an influence. For in 
all circumstances, even in those which occasion the most lively expres- 
sion of passion and of action, as, for imstance, im the combats of the 
Greeks and Centaurs in the Metopes, these requisites are most delicately 
combined with a certain calm dignity and solemnity. It is in this pre- 
valence of the element of architecture, as the predominating law in 
general, with the greatest freedom and animation in the single parts, 
that the peculiar sublimity of these monuments consists. But they 
derive their highest charm, like the poems of Homer, from their sim- 
plicity. Avs the authors of them, by the enthusiastic endeavour to treat 
their subjects with the greatest possible perspicuity and beauty, had 
attained the most profound study of nature, and an absolute command of 
all the means of representing their ideas, and had thereby thrown aside 
everything conventional in earlier art, it never occurred to them to use 
these advantages, except for those objects. Nothing was more remote 
from their minds than, as in subsequent times, to display and make a 
show of them for their own sake. Hence all the characters of the bodies 
are so perfectly adapted to the subjects; hence in all the motions such 
simple, natural grace. Equally rare is the refined manner in which the 
imitation of nature, of which the noblest models have everywhere been 
selected, is combined with the conditions necessary to produce the due 
effect in art. The execution is so detailed, that even thei veins and 
folds of the skin are represented, by which the impression of truth to 
nature is produced ina very high degree. Yet all is so subordinate to 
the main forms, that the effect is imposing, and represses every thought 
of their being portraits. Thus these works are ina happy mean be- 
tween the too individual forms of earlier times (for instance the statues 
of Egina) and the mostly too general ones of later ages. The healthy 
energy and life which these forms breathe have besides a particular 
foundation in the decided contrast of the management of the more solid 
and the softer parts. Where bones or sinews are seen under the skin, 
they are indicated with the greatest sharpness and precision ; where, on 
the contrary, the larger muscles appear, they are kept indeed stiff and 
flat, but at the same time their softness and elasticity are represented 
in the most surprising manner.’—pp. \. 

The British Institution, at the period of Mr. Waagen’s visit, 
was fortunately open for one of those admirable and well-con- 
ceived exhibitions of the works of old masters with which it has 
of late years delighted the public. By a curious mistake he re- 

resents Chantrey’s bust of the late president, the late Duke of 

therland, as an admirable likeness of the present. We men- 

tion this as the only instance of positive inaccuracy we have de- 
tected in the record of his labours. : 

The description of the national collection is, as might be ex- 
pected, elaborate. Mr. Waagen saw it under all the disadvan- 


tages 
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tages of its recent locality and condition in “Pall Mall. We 
should be curious for his verdict on its present appearance. We 
are disposed to think that in what has been done in the delicate 
task of reparation, the urgency of which is admitted by Mr. 
Waagen, Mr. Seguier has not exceeded the limits of prudence. 
In respect of position, a closet lighted from the ceiling is cer- 
tainly preferable to one lighted by an ordinary window, and this. 
advantage has accrued from the united exertions of Mr. Wilkins 
and the government. The following bears upon a question of 
some importance, mooted before the committee of the House of 
Commons :— 

* I was surprised, here, where there are so many genuine and fine 
works of Claude, to see a copy from the celebrated Mill, in the Doria 
Palace, given out as an original.’ 

The entire concurrence of Mr. Solly and the more qualified 
acquiescence of Mr. Woodburn in this verdict, when examined 
before the committee of the House of Commons, are certainly 
formidable counterpoises to the opinion of Mr. Seguier. 

With respect to the principal works in the National Gallery, 
Mr. Waagen’s remarks are perhaps interesting on the question of 
the deductions to be made from their present value, on the score 
of injury from time and maltreatment—on their merits, apart from 
such considerations, most opinions are made up, and we peruse 
with more interest his observations on the English school, which 
are elicited by the few specimens of it which have found their way 
into the National Gallery :-— 


‘The moral humorous department,’ says Mr. Waagen, ‘ is the only 
one in which the English have enlarged the domain of painting in gene- 
ral ; for, with the exception of a few pictures by Jan Steen, I know 
nothing similar of an earlier period. In all other branches they are more 
or less excelled by the other schools. Portrait painting is the branch 
which they have cultivated with the most success, and the best portraits 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds take a high rank, even when compared with the 
performances of other schools. Next to this are the painters of what 
the French call piéces de genre, scenes of every-day life, and still life, 
and especially their animal painters. Their landscapes are far lower in 
the scale, in such a comparison, But they are weakest of all in histori- 
cal painting, where inventive and creative fancy is most called for. 
Having thus viewed the intellectual region of the art, let us briefly con- 
sider their rogress in the scientific parts. Their drawing is on the 
whole indifferent; the forms often suffer from incorrectness, and still 
more by want of precision ; on the other hand, most English painters 
have great brilliancy, fulness, and depth of colour, which make much 
show, and charm the eye, often, it is true, at the expense of fidelity to 
nature and of delicately-balanced harmony. For the mode of execution, 
it is a misfortune for the English school, that it at once began where 

- other schools nearly leave off. From the most scrupulous execution = 
the 
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the details, which seeks to bring every object as near as possible to the 
reality, even for close inspection, the older schools but very gradually 
acquired the conviction that the same effect might be produced, at a 
moderate distance, with fewer strokes of the pencil, and thus attained a 
broader handling. But the English school began at once with a v 
great freedom and breadth of handling, where, in the works of Hoga 
and Reynolds indeed, every touch is seen in nature, and expresses 
something positive; but, in most of the later painters, degenerated into 
a flimsiness and negligence, so that but a very superficial and general 
image is given of every object, and niany pictures have the glaring effect 
of scene-painting, while others are lost in misty indistinctness. As no 

ood technical rules had been handed down to them by tradition, the 

a painters endeavoured to establish some for themselves, but with 
such ill success, that many pictures have very much changed ; many are 
so faded that they have quite the appearance of corpses, others have 
turned black ; the colour has broad cracks in it, nay, in some cases, it 
has become fluid, and then, from the excessively thick impasto, has run 
down in single drops.’—pp. 231, 232. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds is so inadequately represented in this 
collection, except by Lord Heathfield’s portrait, that Mr. Waagen’s 
criticisms may be omitted. His condemnation of West is as 
severe as might be expected from one conversant with Italian art, 
and we certainly prefer his judgment to that delivered before the 
committee by Sir M. A. Shee, which pronounces West the 
greatest master since the time of the Carraccis, a period which, 
as Mr. Haydon observes, includes Rubens, Vandyck, and Rem- 
brandt! We do not add Guercino, as Mr. Haydon does, because 
the president, we conceive, meant to include him with the 
Carraccis; but we might add fairly Poussin, Murillo, and Ve- 
lasquez. We have always entertained a respect for West, as 
one who, urged to the choice of a profession by strong natural 
propensity, pursued the object of his youthful affection with 
enérgy and perseverance. If the studies for his works had alone 
been preserved to us, we might have recognised in them the in- 
dication of talents which, in our judgment, were never exemplified 
in his finished pictures. The latter unfortunately remain to attest 
how little study, rules, and labour can effect, where an eye for 
colour, and grace, at least, of design, are wanting. Of all we have 
seen, we know but one we could have wished to see placed in the 
National Gallery, ‘the Death of General Wolfe,’ in which the 
subject seems to have fired the artist, and a felicitous arrange- 
ment, and truth and force of expression, make us forget or forgive 
the solution of brickdust in which his pencil was steeped. In jus- 
tice to hiun we quote a passage which qualifies Mr. Waagen’s severe 
strictures on his ‘ Last Supper’ and ‘ Christ Healing the Sick,’ 

* « Orestes and Pylades brought before Iphigenia,” an early ae 

is 
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this artist, has not only something noble and simple in the composition 
and the forms, but is likewise painted in a tolerably clear, warm, har- 
monious tone.’ 

* I am happy’ (says Mr. Weegen) ‘at being able to conclude my ob- 
servations on the pictures of the English school in this gallery as wor- 
thily as 1 commenced them with Hogarth, for Wilkie is in his depart- 
ment not only the first painter of our times, but, together with Hogarth, 
the most spirited and original master of the whole English school. In 
the most exsential —_ Wilkie has the same style of art as Ho- 
garth. With him he has great variety, refinement, and acuteness in the 
observation of what is characteristic in nature ; and in many of his pic- 
tures the subject is strikingly dramatic. Yet in many respects he is 
different from him; he does not, like Hogarth, exhibit to us moral 
dramas in whole series of pictures, but contents himself with represent- 
ing, more in the manner of a novel, one single striking scene. His 
turn of mind is besides very different. If I might compare Hogarth 
with Swift, in his biting satire, with which he contemplates mankind 
only on the dark side, and takes special delight in representing them in 
a state of the most profound corruption, of the most frightful misery, I 
find in Wilkie a close affinity with his celebrated countryman, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Both have in common that genuine, refined delineation of . 
character which extends to the minutest particulars. In the soul of 
both there is more love than contempt 6f man ; both afford us the most 
soothing views of the quiet, genial happiness which is sometimes found 
in the narrow circle of domestic life, and understand how, with masterly 
skill, by the mixture of delicate traits of good-natured humour, to 
heighten the charm of such scenes; and if, as poets should be able to 
do both in language and colours, they show us man in his manifold 
weaknesses, errors, afflictions, and distresses, yet their humour is of such 
a kind that it never revolts our feelings. Wilkie is especially to be 
commended, that in such scenes as the Distress for Rent, he never falls 
into caricature, as has often happened to Hogarth, but with all the energy 
of expression remains within the bounds of truth, It is affirmed that 
the deeply impressive and touching character of this picture caused an 
extraordinary sensation in England when it first appeared. Here we 
first learn duly to prize another feature of his pictures, namely, their 
genuine national character. ‘They are in all their parts the most spirited, 
animated, and faithful representations of the peculiarities and modes of 
life of the English. In many other respects Wilkie reminds me of the 
Sg Dutch painters of common life of the seventeenth century, and 

ikewise in the choice of many subjects, for instance, the Blind Man’s 
Buff ; but particularly by the careful and complete making out of the 
details, in which he is one of the rare exceptions among his country- 
men. If he does not go so far in this respect as Douw and Franz 
Mieris, he is nearly on an equality with the more carefully executed 
paintings of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch, too, often approaches 
the former in spirit.and freedom, especially in his earlier pictures. One 
of them, the Blind Fiddler, is im the gallery. You know this admirable 
composition from the masterly engraving by Burnet. The effect of the 


colouring 
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colouring is by no means brilliant, yet the tone of the flesh is warm 
and clear. The colours, which, as in Hogarth, are very much broken, 
have a very harmonious effect, the light and shade being very soft, and 
carried through with great skill. From the predomimance of dead 
colours, the whole has much the appearance of distemper. As well in 
the above respects as in the naiveté and close observation of nature, and 
the good-natured humour of the subject, this picture is a real master- 
piece, which deserves the more admiration since we find, by the date 
affixed, that it was painted in 1806, when Wilkie was not more than 
twenty-one years of age.’——pp. 239-41. 

The annals of art certainly present few instances of an earlier 
attainment of eminence, and this in many of the qualities of 
finished execution which are usually the last results of practice 
and study. We own that, in contemplating the later productions 
of this distinguished artist, we revert with a sigh to such works 
as the Blind Fiddler and the Highland Still—to all we may say 
which preceded his journey to the Continent. We know not what 
‘cantrip sleight’ was cast upon him at Rome or Madrid, but, as to 
us it seems, he went there one of Nature’s most accomplished 
votaries, and returned, comparatively speaking—for genius still 
shines in his least successful works—an eclectic imitator of painters, 
especially perhaps of Rembrandt, one of the greatest of his tribe, 
but as dangerous a model as artist can select. With such guid- 
ance, some of his pictures, the Cotter’s Saturday Night, for in- 
stance, of last year’s exhibition, is little better than a study in one 
colour, and that colour after all as little like the rich brown of 
Rembrandt, as General Wolfe’s small-clothes in West's picture 
are like the crimson vestments of a Titian cardinal. That Sir 
D. Wilkie was ever attracted to portrait painting by the lucrative 
considerations which divert so much talent into that channel, we 
do not for a moment suspect. That caprice should have led him 
to batten on that field, we hold to be a national misfortune. Of 
all the portraits we have seen by hun, we know but of three which 
we can contemplate with patience—those of Lord Tankerville and 
the late Lord Kelly, and the striking likeness of two sheathed 
swords in the small picture of the Duke of York. We speak 
thus freely of what we consider a misapplication of powers of 
the first order, because we can do so without fear of prejudice 
either to the fortunes or character of one whose reputation is 
established on great achievements. Aware, as we are, that Sir 
D. Wilkie has suffered much from ill health, and that the quan- 
tity of his works has probably been much restrained by that cir- 
cumstance, we should have been utterly silent if we believed 
that the change which we lament in their quality were attributable 
to that or any cause beyond the artist's control. We see = 
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of decay of but every indication of an experimental. but 
deliberate change of system. The, part we endeavour to support 
is rather that of Moliere’s old woman than of the Archbishop of 
Grenada’s secretary, .. .... ' 

If, we. venture thus, to speak of Sir, D, Wilkie, what can we 
say of him who some thirty-five years since, painted fag searpince 
which hung as,a companion to one of Yan de Velde’s works 
in last. year's exhibition of old masters at the British Institution? 
Is it, possible that the painter of this picture, of the Italian land- 
scape in ord Yarborough’s possession, which Wilson never ex- 
ceeded, and of other works. which might be cited, can, be the 
perpetrator of those strange patches of chrome, ultramarine, and 
whiting which, Mr. Turner is wont to exhibit in these days? . That 
these extravagancies have their admirers (purchasers we believe 
they have few), especially among professional men, we are well 
aware, and belieye that none but artists,can fully appreciate the 
difficulties mien this Paganini of the pallette deals with—and over- 
comes, but after a fashion which makes us devoutly say, with Dr. 

ohnson, we wish the triumph were impossible. We are also much 
inclined to believe that as much labour, mental at least, is lavished 
on such works as on his earlier and most admirable performances ; 
that, the exertion of painting the ebullition of cotton, which ‘Mr. 
Turner was pleased to call an avalanche, last year, was as great 
as would be required for the representation of something in 


rerum natura; that the orange-coloured boat in a picture lately in 
the British Gallery, or the strange phantom of a three-decker in 


his battle of, Trafalgar, cost him as much trouble as the fishing- 
vessels in the Bridgewater Gallery.. We doubt whether Sir D. 
Wilkie’s apparently least-finished pictures do not involye as much 
labou peas contriyance as those which made him the rival of 
Ostade, in eyery quality but that of warmth, and far superior in 
moral and intellectual, respects to either Ostade or Jan Steen, 
and we can but lament over a perversion of powers, in themselves 
unimpaired, which every succeeding exhibition forbids.us to be- 
lieve is accidental or attributable to any rational cause or motive. 
When such are the examples set to younger men by their most 
distinguished elders, it is the less surprising that the mass of our 
artists should afford such ‘constant instances of the struggle for 
effect, the search for'new and eccentric paths to success, the scorn 
of labour and finish, which never yet led to excellence, and which 
annu: y disfigure the walls of our exhibition-rooms. There are, 
ess, names to 

nation. Stanfield, Calentt, apd Landseer will occur as such to 
every one, We tremble to enter on the inyidious task of specify- 
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excepted from any such sweeping condem- 
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ing further exceptions. Fielding in describing his Sophia desires 
his reader to attribute to her the attractions of the Tady of that 
reader’s own affections ; we wish each of ours to consider his own 
favourite artist as one of those whom our limits forbid us to 
enumerate. For the honour of America, however, we must have 
the elegant and thoughtful Leslie—and, for the honour of Scot- 
land, we must name Sir Walter Scott’s friend and favourite, 
William Allan. His Circassian Captives and his pictures of 
National History fully justify the poet’s predilection. The gran- 
deur and originality of Mr. Martin’s conceptions, the Oriental 
magnificence of his architectural designs, and the magical execu- 
tion of his distances, plead forgiveness for that unfortunate defi- 
ciency in anatomical design which appears whenever his figures 
exceed the fraction of an inch in their dimensions. We wish he 
could design one man as well as he does a million. Genius and 
profuse fertility none can deny to Maclise. We could cut fifty 
cabinet pictures, many of them exquisitely beautiful, out of one of 
his larger works, which as a whole displeases us. The Basing 
Hall of the younger Landseer was a passport to academical 
honours which public appreciation .has ratified. Etty, Collins, 
Eastlake, require no comment. Others may adduce other favourite 
exceptions, and we gainsay them not. Many more artists may be 
cited with whom talent is in various shapes associated, but there 
are few indeed of whom a fair critic, imbued with no more fasti- 
diousness than belongs to decent knowledge and rational admira- 
tion of ancient art, would pronounce that the talent had been 
effectually brought into action. If there be one painter of our, 
own time who deserves praise for the example of labour united 
with genius, it is Mr. Landseer. In his principal department he 
can hardly be said to have a rival, ancient or modern : even Snyders 
fails in the comparison ; and Rubens has not done enough in this 
way for us to dwell upon—though undoubtedly his Spanish Hunt, 
in Bath House, is a thing per se. To.the power of expression which 
he shows in his pictures of the brute creation, Mr. L. adds a felicity 
and truth in the imitation of surface and texture which few have 
equalled of any school or country; but, above all, the patronage 
and ready sale which such qualities have secured to him, have not 
rendered him careless, hasty, or slovenly, and every succeeding work 
appears to us more conscientiously elaborated than its predecessor. 

Few will controvert the remark applied by Mr. Waagen to the 
exhibition of Somerset House of the year 1836, that of the 
higher order of historical painting it contained no specimen. 
With the exception perhaps of Sir D. Wilkie’s John Knox, we 
remember but little reason for not extending this remark generally 
to the exhibitions within our recollection. Atall events, historical 
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painting is certainly at its lowest ebb in this country. Many 
reasons are assigned for the fact by those who admit and lament 
it. Some attribute it to the existence of an academy, others, such 
as Mr. Stanley, the auctioneer, an intelligent witness before the 
House of Commons Committee, to the want of encouragement and 
taste in patrons. If these were the true and only causes of the 
deficiency, the remedy would be obvious, Mr, Hume would de- 
molish the academy, and charge nothing for the operation, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may raise Michael Angelos by 
an annual grant. We believe the cause to be different, and not 
removable by either of these simples. England, in its habits, its 
people, its faces, its costume, is essentially unpicturesque. .The 
eye of its inhabitant is not familiarised with forms and combina- 
tions, such as historical painting requires. We suspect there is no 
remedy for this. Excellent imitations of Italian masters may from 
time to time occur, but we do not anticipate that the time will 
ever arrive when the class of art, the absence of which is so much 
lamented, will flourish as an indigenous product of our soil. 
Heayen has cast our lot in a land ss Michael Angelo would 
haye been a master-builder, Raphael a fashionable portrait- 
arse with a sky-blue watch-ribbon at his button-hole, and 

ionardo a civil engineer in great practice, annually baited before 
railroad committees by Messrs. aedon and Talbot. In speak- 
ing thus of historical painting and its prospects we wish to be 
tinderstood as intending more especially, though not exclusively, 
to designate that class of works which, from dimensions as well as 
style and subject, are rather ornaments for the temple and the 
palace, than the cabinet of the private individual. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is certainly not necessary that an historical subject, sacred or 
profane, should be treated on a scale which should make it, like 
the Vicar of Wakefield's family picture, too large for admission into 
the latter. The cabinet works of Raphael, the three Maries at 
Castle Howard, Correggio's Christ in the Garden, could derive 
little increase of dignity and none of expression by. any expansion 
of their dimensions. It must, however, be temembered that the 
painters of such works were masters of their art upon its largest 
scale, and that the hands which elaborated these miniature illus- 
trations of ¢race, beauty, and expression could sweep the walls of 
the Vatican, the ceilings of the Farnese, and the cupolas of Parma 
with a more rapid pencil and a fuller brush. We suspect that 
the one class of i cannot exist in entire independence of the 
other, and that great excellence in design will seldom, if ever, be 
attained under circumstances, and in a condition of society, which 
prevent its professors from cultivating the grander course of 
study and practice pursued by nearly all the great masters of 
Italy. 
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Italy. With the exception perhaps of Poussin, we recollect at 
the moment none whose claims to that character are not esta- 
blished on works either colossal or of the full dimensions of life. 
We have reason to think that the truth and importance of this 
theory is felt by most artists, and that there is a general desire 
on the part of men, conscious of talent, to work on a large scale, 
which is only checked by the notorious fact that in this country 
there is for many and obvious feasons no market for the large 
commodity. 

Patronage on the part of individuals being practically out of 
the question, the next consideration is, whether, in accordance 
with the suggestions of Mr. Waagen and many others, it can be 
afforded by the public. Public encouragement to the arts has, 
generally speaking, been derived from two distinct sources. 
The first and mest prevalent has been the influence of reli- 
gious feeling brought into action by Catholicism. That source 
of encouragement and inspiration to the artist is neutralised in 
this country, Apart from this, as well as in concert with it, en- 
couragement has been often supplied by the depositories of public 
power. If, however, we investigate instances, we shall perhaps find 
that, where the advance of art can be traced to such adventitious 
aid, it was usually afforded by individuals in high station, whom 
lucky accident had invested not only with taste for the beautiful, 
but with tolerably uncontrolled means of gratifying it :—by kings 
and princes who dipped ad libitum in the public purse, and not 
by ministers overloaded with business and burthened with respon- 
sibilities, movers of estimates, and defenders of items—and still 
less by public assemblies, whose deliberations on such matters 
were influenced by heads, hearts, and understandings of the capa- 
city and temper of Mr. Joseph Hume. That a country so go- 
verned may be the most fortunate and flourishing on the face of 
the earth, far be it from us to dispute ; but we venture respect- 
fully to profess an opinion that the less its government has to say 
to the fine arts the better. In this point of view, therefore, as 
well as for the other equally powerful considerations we have 
mentioned, we are inclined to —— of the progress of the 
English school in this direction. e do not, therefore, complain 
of the absence of ‘ Last Suppers,’ or ‘ Battles of Constantine.’ 
We could be well content with leat What we do complain of 
is, that the nature we have around us is misrepresented, that we 
have no Ruysdael for the gloom of our skies and the deep at, 3 
of our woods, no Cuyp for our sunshine. We complain of t 
want of truth and repose, of the glare of contrasted colours, the 
struggle for effect, the everlasting attempt of man to improve on 
God's works, arguing the insane vanity of the sovereign who 
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thought he could have somewhat improved the arrangement of 
the solar and sidereal system. 

Since the above observations were penned, adverting to the 
probabilities of the creation of a school of historical painting in 
this country, Mr. Hazlitt’s clever treatise, written for the « Ency- 
clopzdia Britannica,’ has come under our notice. We have read 
no work of that author with anything approaching to the same 
gratification: the’ fact is, that he had been educated for painting 
as a profession, and, though his pencil is said to have been a poor 
one, he certainly understood the subject well theoretically. The 
whole tendency of the treatise is to show that the perfection 
attained by all the great masters arose from the study of the 
nature which surrounded them, and not from that imagined im- 
provement upon nature, which has been called the ideal. Hear 
Mr. Hazlitt on the subject of the Elgin Marbles and Raphael :— 

* The great works of art at present extant, and which may be regarded 
as models of perfection in their several kinds, are the Greek statues, the 
pictures of the celebrated Italian masters, those of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, to which we may add the comic productions of our 
own countryman Hogarth. These all stand unrivalled in the history of 
art; and they owe their pre-eminence and perfection to one and the 
same principle, the immediate imitation of nature. This principle pre- 
dominated equally in the classical forms of the antique, and in the gro- 
tesque figures of Hogarth; the perfection of art in each arose from the 
truth and identity of the imitation with the reality; the difference was 
in the subjects—there was none in the mode of imitation. Yet the ad- 
vocates for the ideal system of art would persuade their disciples that 
the difference between Hogarth and the antique does not consist in the 
different forms of nature which they imitated, but in this, that the one 
is like and the other unlike nature. This is an error, the most detri- 
mental.perhaps of all others, both to the theory and practice of art. As, 
however, the prejudice is very strong and general, and supported by the 
highest authority, it will be necessary to go somewhat elaborately into 
the question, in order to produce an impression on the other side. What 
has given rise to the common notion of the ideal as something quite dis- 
tinct from actual nature, is probably the perfection of the Greek statues. 
Not seeing among ourselves anything to correspond in beauty and 
grandeur, either with the features or form of the limbs in these exquisite 
remains of antiquity, it was an obvious but a superficial conclusion, that 
they must have been created from the idea existing in the artist’s mind, 
and could not have been copied from anything existing in nature. The 
contrary, however, is the fact. The general form, both of the face and 
figure, which we observe in the old statues, is not an ideal abstraction, is 
not a fanciful invention of the sculptor, but is as completely local and 
national (though it happens to be more beautiful) as the figures on a 
Chinese screen, or a copperplate engraving of a negro chieftain in a 
book of travels. It will not be denied that there is a difference of phy- 
siognomy, as well as of complexion, in different races of men. The 
Greek 
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Greek form appears to have been naturally beautiful, and they had, 
besides, every advantage of climate, of dress, of exercise, and modes of 
life to improve it. The artist had also every facility afforded him in 
the study and knowledge of the human form; and their religious and 
public institutions gaye him every encouragement in the prosecution of 
this art. All these causes contributed to the perféction of these noble 
productions; but we should be inclined prmcipally to attribute the 
superior symmetry of form common to the Greek statues, in the first 
place to the superior symmetry of the models in nature, and in the 
second to the more constant opportunities for studying them. If we 
allow, also, for the superior genius of the people, we shall not be wrong; 
but this superiority consisted in their peculiar susceptibility to the im- 
pressions of what is beautiful and grand in nature, It may be thought 
an objection to what has just been said, that the antique figures of 
animals, &c., are as fine, and proceed on the same principles, as their 
statues of gods or men, But all that follows from this seems to be, 
that their art had been perfected in the study of the hiiman form; the 
test and proof of power and skill; and was then transferred easily to the 
general imitation of all other objects, according to their true characters, 
proportions, and appearances. As a confirmation of these remarks, the 
antique portraits of individuals were often superior even to the personi- 
fications of their gods. We think that no unprejudiced spectator of real 
taste can hesitate for a moment in preferring the head of the Antinous, 
for example, to that of the Apollo. Kna in general it may be laid down as 
arule, that the most perfect of the antiques are the most simple,—those 
which affect the least action, or violence of passion,—which repose the 
most on natural beauty of form, aud a certain expression of sweetness 
and dignity, that is, which remain most néarly in that state im which ~ 
they could be copied from nature without straining the limbs or features 
of the individual, or racking the invention of the artist. This tendeney 
of Greek art to repose has indeed been teproached with insipidity by 
those who had not a true feeling of beauty and sentiment: We, however, 
prefer these models of habitual grace or internal grandeur to the violent 
distortions of suffering in the Laocoon, or even to the supercilious air of 
the Apollo. The Niobe, more than any other antique head, combines 
truth and beauty with deep passion. But here the passion is fixed, in- 
tense, habitual ; it is not a sudden or violent gesticulation, but a settled 
mould of features; the grief it expresses is such as might almost ‘turn 
the human countenance itself into marble. 

‘In general, then, we would be understood to maintain, that the 
beauty and grandeur so much admired in the Greek statues were vot a 
voluntary fiction of the brain of the artist, but existed substantially in 
the forms from which they were copie’ and by which the artist was 
surrounded. A striking authority in support of these observations, 
which has in some measure been lately discovered, is to be found in the 
Elgin Marbles, taken from the Acropolis at Athens, and supposed to be 
the works of the celebrated Phidias. The process of fastidious refine- 
ment and indefinite abstraction is certainly not visible there. The 
have all the ease, the simplicity, and variety of individual nature. - 
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the details of the subordinate parts, the loose hanging folds in the skin, 
the veins under the belly, or on the sides of the horses, more or less 
swelled, as the animal is more or less in action, are given with scrupu- 
lous exactness. This is true nature and true art. In a word, these 
invaluable remains of antiquity are precisely like casts taken from life, 
The ideal is not the preference of that which exists only in the mind . 
to that which exists in nature ; but the preference of that which is fine 
in nature to that which is less so, There is nothing fine in art but what 
is taken almost immediately, and as it were in the mass, from what is 
finer in nature. Where there have been the finest models in nature, 
there have been the finest works of art. 

* As the Greek statues were copied from Greek forms, so Raffaelle’s 
expressions were taken from Italian faces; and we have heard it re- 
marked, that the women in the streets at Rome seem to have walked out 
of his pictures in the Vatican. 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds constantly refers to Raffaelle as the highest 
example in modern times (at least with one exception) of the grand or 
ideal style; and yet he makes the essence of that style to consist in the 

bodying of an abstract or general idea, formed in the mind of the 
artist by rejecting the peculiarities of individuals, and retaining only 
what is common to the species. Nothing can be more inconsistent than 
the style of Raffaelle with this definition. In his Cartoons, and in his 

in the Vatican, there is hardly a face or figure which is any- 
thing more than fine individual nature finely disposed and copied. The 
late Mr. Barry, who could not be suspected of prejudice on this side of 
the question, speaks thus of them :—* In lle’s pictures (at the 
Vatican) of the Dispute of the Sacrament, and the School of Athens, 
one sees all the heads to be entirely copied from particular characters 
in nature, nearly proper for the persons and situations which he adapts 
them to; and he seems to me only to add and take away what may an- 
swer his purpose in little parts, features, &c.; conceiving, while he had 
the head before him, ideal characters and expressions, which he adapts 
these features and peculiarities of face to, This attention to the par- 
ticulars which distinguish all the different faces, persons, and characters, 
the one from the other, gives his pictures quite the verity and unaffected 
dignity of nature, which stamp the distinguishing differences betwixt 
ene man’s face and body and another’s,” "—pp. 8-13. 

We may here remark, in confirmation of Hazlitt and Barry, 
that the head of the Joseph in the Vierge au Palmier of the 
Bridgewater Gallery is the likeness of Raffaelle’s friend, Bra- 
mante, which is reproduced in the school of Athens. 

We think that there never was a theory more strongly made 
out by instances than that of Mr. Hazlitt, but if it be a sound 
one, it inereases our doubt and apprehension as to the possible 
success of any endeavours, public or private, to raise a plant to 
which the sail of this country is, in our opinion, manifestly un- 
congenial. The government, if Mr. Hume consent, may cover 
the walls of the new Houses of Parliament with subjects from our 
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national history. Louis Philippe is giving this sort of encourage- 
ment to art at Versailles. The result, when measured by the 
yard or the mile, may be magnificent, but we doubt its success 
when measured by another standard. 

With respect, however, to the humbler departments of art— 
humbler, but scarcely less delightful as elements of human en- 
joyment and adjuncts of civilisation—we can see no reason why 
they are what now we find them, and why they should remain so 
far in the rear of Holland. We use this expression advisedly; 
for, without any invidious specification of names, our best works, 
either of landscape or interior, are still far behind those of the 
Dutch school. They are often superior, at least equal, in qua- 
lities which depend on the fancy and imagination, in choice of 
subject and composition, but this very superiority makes their 
defects of execution the more apparent. Take one first-class 
picture by any one of a dozen masters we could name from the 
Queen's, the Bridgewater, or Sir Robert Peel's collection, place 
it in our exhibition, and let those who doubt or misunderstand 
us abide the result, The hackneyed cry of want of encou- 
ragement cannot be raised in answer to our complaint. We 
do not believe there ever existed a community in which tlie 
pecuniary stimulus was more largely applied than in ours to 
the class of works now in question, Let any one who doubts 
visit the British Gallery two days after its opening, and count 
how many pictures of any fair pretension to merit remain unsold, 
and let it be remembered that the modern picture is not, like 
the old one, the subject either of a bidding at Christie’s, or of 
bargain and abatement. The price is fixed for ready money, and 
the purchaser takes it at the artist’s valuation. Whether the said 
artist be remunerated or not, the fact remains that the price is 
usually one which the purchaser cannot hope to recover, should 
caprice or necessity induce him thereafter to part with it. We 
can at this moment obtain for 501. a picture which cost 1000/. 
There are exceptions to this. We should have no objection, 
were we capitalists instead of reviewers, to purchase from Land- 
seer and Calcott on mere speculation, at their usual prices, as 
fast as they could paint.* We have applied these observations to 
the British Gallery. The rules of the Academy exhibition give 
no facility for the disposal of pictures. The dignity of that society 





* We think it but just to mention that the latter artist has ‘suffered some in- 
justice from accidental false report in the newspapers as to his demand in one 
nstance, that of the picture of Lord F. Egerton’s family. The price of it was 
stated at the time of ifs exhibition at 1500 guineas. We are not aware that any 
censure was ever conveyed of this presumed amount, but it is but fair to the artist 
to ae ong Keowee that the sum for which the work was undertaken and exe- 
euted was 600/. 
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prevents the amateur from obtaining a ready knowledge of the 
terms on which he may gratify his taste, or want of it: From 
‘experience, ‘as well as theory, we are convinced that this delicacy 
stands. much in the way of-the artist's interest. The trouble 
alone of a formal application to the painter deters many an ama- 
teur—the mere inquiry raises hopes which many are loth to incur 
a risk of disappointing. We can look at the points and action of 
a horse, and bid Messrs. Anderson or Elmore take him back to his 
stall, without fear of offence or mortification to those eminent 
dealers ; but then they did not make the horse. We cannot with 
the same indifference trot out a young-artist’s favourite work, and, 
by declining to purchase, pronounce the implied censure that the 
price is extravagant. In our judgment the dignity of the Aca- 
demy would suffer no impeachment by allowing their exhibition- 
rooms to.serve a purpose for which the genius of their architect 
seems to have contrived them, for, though none of their compart- 
ments is on the whole equal to the auction-room of Mr. Christie, 
they are well lighted, and a small bureau for the agent of the 
sales would hardly impair the beauty of their present ensemble. 
‘We are not disposed to join in the crusade against the Royal 
Academy, thinking its efficacy for good and evil has been much 
exaggerated by its enemies and advocates. We object to its de- 
struction, and have seen no measure mooted for its radical reform 
which we think would tend to raise or benefit the profession. A 
constituency of exhibitors for three years, for instance. If, in- 
deed, the average value of their performances could be shown to 
amount to forty shillings! Even then, we are afraid our Reform 
would make the realm of art one scene of confusion. We 
should -have banners with ‘ A— for the Academy,’ ‘ Vote for Z—,’ 
and the. purlieus of Newman-street might become as uninha- 
bitable. by quiet people as some boroughs bid fair to become 
under-the.Municipal Bill. . There is, however, one privilege of 
the body to which we object as cordially as any member of Mr. 
Ewart’s committee, or Mr. Martin, whose picture was spoiled by 
it—we mean the privilege of varnishing and retouching within 
the. walls of the Academy. Some are for the ‘ fair extension’ of 
this privilege. Heaven forbid! say we. We are for its abolition, 
as giving encouragement to the worst practices of the English 
school,. to. haste, to carelessness, to the lust for spurious effect, 
and to the unfairest advantages. We have heard of such things 
as a canyas hung up with scarcely an indication of subject, and in 
sgme hours elaborated into a picture, with a direct view to over- 
whelm by its brilhancy a sober neighbour. It is well known that 
artists avail themselves of this licence to t up to one another. 
Why cannot they paint up to nature, nnd finish h their pictures at 
home? 
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home? It is only fair to that high-minded and: a 

gentleman, Sir M. A. Shee, to state that we implicitly believe 
that part of his evidence which shows that he himself and many 
of his*brethren are incapable of misusing this or any of~the’ pri- 
vileges to whieh: their rank as academicians entitles them: (See 
Report of the Committee, p. 166, passim.) 

We have been, perhaps, more free in the expression of our 
opinions on the English school than Mr. Waagen’s text may be 
considered to justify: outright to an opinion has beén purchased, 
at least, by many a shilling and many a toilsome ascent to the 
upper regions of Somerset House. Our opinions, we doubt not, 
are much at variance with those of the majority: We believe it 
to be one of the misfortunes of the English school, and of the 
Royal Academy, that compliments and flattery have engendered 
a complacent feeling of superiority over other nations im this 
matter, and that many of our artists live in a kind of Fools’ Para- 
dise, the atmosphere of which is little calculated to stimulate their 
energies or correct their errors. We have often heard it ‘stated 
as an indisputable fact that, whatever may be the general condition 
of modern art, the English school is, at least, pre-eminent over all 
others. A trifling superiority in anatomical design is, perhaps, 
conceded to the French; but their advantage in this respect is 
considered as more than compensated by our presumed excellence 
in colour. David is taken as the type of our neighbours ; and we 
talk of ourselves as if Reynolds and Gainsborough were annual 
exhibitors. Sir Thomas Lawrence’s pre-eminence: in: portraiture 
has also much contributed to this complacent assertion of our 
elevation above all rivals, and we, perhaps, overlook the fact that 
his mantle has yet fallen on no successor. He certainly had no 
rival of his day; and, m one most important brancly of his depart- 
ment—the selecuion and transference to canvas of the best expres- 
sion of the human countenance—we doubt whether he ever was 
exceeded. His defects were legion, especially in his’ female per- 
traits, of which the attitudes were usuaily distorted, vulgar, and 
theatrical. In all, his drawing’ was notoriously defective, his 
draperies unskilfully arranged, and his details, though frequently 
laboured, ill executed. Of David we are disposed to speak with 
as much abhorrence in his character of -painter asin that of 
terrorist and purveyor to the guillotine. » He may certainly be 
considered as the type of-the French school of his day—of the 
revolution and the empire; and the influence of his exeerable 
taste extended over Europe. We have seen, at least, notable 
examples of its effect in the very sanctuaries of ancient art—in 
Rome, Milan, Madrid. That influence was, however, obtaimed, 
as — by great talent and accomplished execution in Se 
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style*he selected. The best and worst examples of it were, 
perhaps, exhibited to the British public in Leicester-square two 
years since—the Death of Marat, wonderful for truth, and two 
nude figurantes from the opera, entitled Mars and Venus, In 
his classical style he never painted anything to be compared for 
merit with Le Thierre’s Judgment of Brutus. We know not 
what is become of this picture, which Louis Philippe certainly 
ought to add to his collection: seen at a proper distance, and 
with a due arrangement of light, it hadea kind of panoramic truth 
of effect which made the spectator feel as if he were assisting at 
the half-completed execution of the sons under the eye of the 
father. David's influence -is, however, now on the wane : it still 
praduces, we believe, a certain number of cold and hard classi- 
calities ; but the most eminent French artists no longer follow in 
his footsteps. Paul Delaroche, who, we are obliged to confess, has 
no rival in this country, is no more a painter of the French school, 
so called, than he is of that of Michael Angelo ; in tone and execu- 
tion he more nearly resembles V. de Helst or Terburgh. Horace 
Vernet, appropriately termed by Mr. Hazlitt the grenadier of 
painting, has attained great excellence in a department which, in 
this country, is not likely to be cultivated with success, for we 
have nothing military in our habits ; few of our shopmen as yet wear 
mustachios ; a military spectacle is of rare and holiday occurrence, 
familiar only to the nursery-maids, and other early frequenters of 
Hyde Park, and the attendants on royal and Speaker’s levees. 
We have no doubt that the deputy-lieutenants, who muster at 
the latter, present fine individual subjects for the pencil, but 
not, perhaps, such as the great military monarchies of the Con- 
tinent supply to their Vernets and Bellangés. No artist since 
Van der Meulen has delineated the movements of troops with 
success equal to that of Vernet, and there is a spirit and truth 
in his battles which none have exceeded: his horses, also, are 
excellent. 

In marine painting we have a right to a superiority which is 
well maintained by Mr. Stanfield, though Gudin is not a compe- 
titor to be despised. A specimen of that artist has been lately 
exhibited in London, which has great merit. We are not, how- 
ever, surprised that it has found no purchaser, for the subject is 
one of surpassing horror; and the greater the power displayed in 
treating themes of death, starvation, and despair, the less do we 
desire to put ourselves in the way of their daily contemplation. 
Altogether, though the French school has not yet acquired the 
warmth of Titian or Reynolds, we doubt whether it does not com- 
pete with our own. 

Even in the humbler department of water-colour, which owes 
its 
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its origin and advance to our countrymen, we should adyise. the 
associates of Pall-mall East not to be too confident of retaining 
their pre-eminence. Few Frenchmen would think of claiming 
an equality with us in that agreeable branch of art; and nowhere 
are the works of Fielding and Cattermole, &c., more highly 
appreciated than in Paris, French albums and the portfolios of 
dealers are filled with their works ; but, while acknowledging our 
supremacy, they have profited by our example, and especially by 
that of Bonnington, who closed his brief career of labour and 
success in France. We cannot here ayoid inserting a sentence of 
regret for the early loss of this painter, and of another who gaye 
more than promise of excellence, Liversege. If the French have 
as yet no water-colour painter of landscape or marine equal to 
Fielding or Dewint, they have much more variety in their choice 
of subject, and their sounder education in design gives them a 
great advantage in figures. 

With the modern school or schools of Germany, the chief of 
which has risen and flourishes in Dusseldorf, we are ashamed to 
confess no further acquaintance than is derived from numerous 
engravings, principally lithographic, which have lately reached this 
country, and from the work entitled ‘ L’Histoire de |’ Art Mo- 
derne en Allemagne,’ published by Count Raczynski. The state- 
ments contained in this treatise of the resurrection and progress of 
German art are so interesting, and the subject is so extensive as 
well as novel, that, even were we better acquainted with the 

roductions of the painters whose names are for the first time 
introduced to our notice, we should be inclined rather to reserye 
the Count’s volume for future and distinct notice than to attempt 
its present review. We trust, indeed, that the ignorance which 
prevails in this country of the works, almost of the existence, of 
the Dusseldorf school will shortly be removed ; for, judging merely 
from the engraved evidence before us, we believe there is no 
quarter from which our artists are so likely to derive a salutary 
example, and a corrective of their peculiar errors, We haye 
heard, on what we consider good authority, that the merits of the 
paintings of this school in those matters which cannot be con- 
veyed through the medium of engraving, are fully commensurate 
with those which we are already prepared to recognise. Without 
entering into a detail of names, we venture to doubt whether 
French or English cotemporary art has produced anything supe- 
rior to the Jeremiah, or the girls at the fountain, of Bendeman, 
the two Leonoras of Sohn, or the two snow-pieces of Lessing, of 
which the engravings are before us. 

We have reason, indeed, to believe that the aim of our Teu- 
tonic relatives is in the highest degree ambitious, and that the 
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direction in which they are advancing is one which makes their 
progress matter of great intetest to all observers. “That they 
should carry into their cultivation of the fine’ arts the disposition 
to mysticism which is so congenial to their tace,'and has left ‘so 
strong an impress on their literature, might reasonably be ‘antici+ 
pated ; and we believe that their artists not only profess, but’ act 
upon, theories which would hardly occur to the ‘children of any 
other family than that which has numbered ‘the Kants and John 
Pauls among its members. Some indication of this we find ina 
passage of Mr. Waagen’s third volume, p. 32, which acquainits ‘us 
that some students have become converts to Catholicism with’ the 
mere view of the attainment of excellence in their profession—-of 
gaining, as it were, the freedom of the corporation ‘of Catholic 
illustrators of sacred story, and establishing their claim to drink at 
the common fount which refreshed and inspired the giants of old 
time, from Giotto and Van Eyck to Perugino ‘and Raphael.’ The 
names of ten of the most distinguished artists are enumerated by 
Count Raczynski as having avowed this conversion in 1814. Mr. 
Waagen denies the necessity of stich means for the attainment of 
the end proposed—an opinion which, out of his own countty; will 
meet with few dissentients. If, however, we are rightly informed, 
this is but one of many shapes in which the eccentric enthusiasm 
of Germany has displayed itself in the matter of the fine arts,and 
the sincerity of her theorists is, in ‘mafy’ instances, tried’ ‘by ‘a 
stronger test than the mere profession ‘of a faith and doctrme. 
We hear of sects whose tenets inculcate ‘sacrifices, self-denial, 
mortification,’ and control, such as of old’ nothitig’ but’ religious 
fervour, or, at least, the fanaticism which ‘inspired’ the students of 
‘magic and alchemy, ever produced. ‘According’ ‘to’ the créed jof 
this society; the strictest moral traitiing is necessary for ‘him who 
aims at those high objects alone worthy of legitimate and lofty 
ambition. He must bring tothe struggle for’ stich prizes a virgin 
purity and undebauched vigour of mind and bod 7’; he’ must shun 
every sensual stimuliis, arid banish, as 'far'as possible, the influences 
of earthly passion, or else, like Sir Epicure Mammon im Jonsoti's 
play, must submit to forfeit his ‘chatices of ‘success. | ‘It is in’ vain 
that the advocates of a laxer creed would ‘oppose to stich theoriés 
the example of him in whose studio the ‘Fornarina was domiciled. 
These enthusiasts are worshippers, indeed, of Raphael, but of the 
young pupil of Perugino, not of the painter of the ‘Transfigaration. 
f it be true, as we have heard, that doctrines such as these’ have 
actical influence on the lives dnd’ habits of men in the prime 
of life, the fact is curious and’ striking ; and, for’ our ‘own part, 
we are not disposed to censure the theory till’ ‘we ‘have’ better 
means than at present we possess of estimating the results. 
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Count Raczynski, in his introduction, mentions Thorwaldsen as 
one of four great men who haye principally contributed to the 
opening the new zra of the arts in Germany. That country may 
acknowledge him as the leader in the art of sculpture, but his 
influence has not been confined to its limits. In our apprehension 
the services he has rendered to art as the leader of his own school, 
have been scarcely equal to those which he has performed as the 
rival and antidote to Canova. We shall, perhaps, startle the 
numerous admirers of the latter by the expression of an opinion, 
that no influence exeept that of David has been in our time more 
dangerous than that which he exerted, and that if the effect of it 
was less extensively pernicious than in the case of the painter, the 
escape may be ae attributed to Thorwaldsen. In the mani- 
pulation of marble, and in the finished effect produced by the last 
touches of the chisel, Canova far excelled all his contemporaries. 
These qualities, aided by the influence of a pure and amiable 
private character, placed him at the head of an host of admirers ; 
but the direction of his taste was essentially vicious. From his 
early work of Daedalus and Icarus, which might pass for a group 
of the elder Vestris and his son dressing for rehearsal, down to 
his Hebe, his inspiration appears to us to have been drawn at 
least as much from the French opera as from the Vatican or the 
Tribune. To this theory there are doubtless exceptions, and the 
principal among them, perhaps the Pieta, the last he modelled, 
but which he did not live to execute in marble. Against this 
divergence from the true standard Thorwaldsen appears to us on 
the other hand to have opposed the force of his Icelandi¢ shoulders, 
and to have compensated. by the example of a pares and grander 
style for any trifling inferiority in the humbler department of 
elaborate execution. 

The long list of collections visited by Mr. Waagen proves the 
diligence with which he availed himself of his opportunities. We 
see no reason to question the general soundness and good sense 
of his criticisms ; and his nomenclature, which, as may be expected, 
especiallyin the case of provincial collections, frequently differs 
from that of the catalogue, is often worthy the attention of those 
who wish to be correct in such matters, and are unwilling inva- 
riably to ascribe the work of the follower of any particular school 
to its leader. . His observations on this point, ao y on the minuter 
features of- pictures which affect the questions of their condition 
and authenticity, may have interest, in particular instances, for 

roprietors and visitors; beyond this, we cannot perceive that his 

bours have much value, or, indeed, any definite purpose in which 
the public is concerned. His work is almost as diffuse as a cata- 
logue, but far too incomplete to serve the ordinary purposes of one 
to 
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to succeeding travellers, who can surely derive little advan 
from such items as these, which may be selected ad libitum— 

* J. Ruysdael—a rude country, thickly grown with trees, in which a 
brook forms a waterfall; very carefully executed.’ 

And— : 

* Backhuysen—dark clouds cast their shadows over the sea, which is 

running very high, and is covered with several ships. Far more true 
than usual ; very harmonious in the cool tone, and of admirable efféct.’ 
It seems to us that annotations of this description, unaccompanied 
by the usual appliances for identification and accurate reference, 
can have value for none but the author, who may find them most 
useful for refreshing his own memory, but has no pretence for 
emptying the note-book that contains them on the Keads of the 
public. Neither do we think that Mr. Waagen has been parti- 
cularly successful in directing the attention of his readers to the 
works of principal merit and interest in the collections he visited. 
For this we hardly blame him. Criticism has no method of alge- 
braical notation by which relative value can be strictly calculated 
and recorded. ‘To make amends for this deficiency, his pages, at 
least, have the negative and rare merit of being free from the cant 
of affected enthusiasm, and vapid attempts at descriptive elo- 
quence. 
' Mr. Waagen’s provincial excursion comprised a triangle, of 
which the base extended from London to Bath, and the apex was 
Castle Howard. In the performance of a journey of this extent, 
Without a companion, his spirits seem to have been supported by 
minor aids, extrinsic to the numerous objects of curiosity which 
attracted him to the undertaking. Few foreigners have given so 
favourable a report of the appliances of the English kitchen, which 
often, on the contrary, fall under the severest lash of the conti- 
nental tourist. Not only the turtle of Blackwall, and the grouse 
of Chatsworth, but the mutton-chops of the road-side inn, obtain 
his warm approbation ; and, what we confess we have rarely been 
$6 fortunate as to meet with on this side of the Irish Channel, 
* potatoes of the best kind, so boiled as to manifest all the valuable 
qualities with which nature has endowed them.’ 

At Corsham House he partakes of the Sunday dinner of the 
courteous and excellent lady who officiates as guardian to Mr, 
P. Methuen’s extensive collection, and is in absolute raptures with 
lamb, apple-tart, and custard. 

* To give you an idea’ (says he to his friend at Berlin) ‘ of a Sun- 
day dinner among this class of people, I will tell you in what it consisted. 
First of all there was a joint of Tam admirably roasted—on which I 
must observe that the lambs in England deo not, as with us, consist of 
hardly anything but skin and bons, bat have, besides, plenty of — 
an 
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and sound flesh and fine fat. As for vegetables, we had the best potatoes 
and beans. After this came an apple-pie with custard ; to which a very 
delicate taste was imparted by the juice of some flower unknown to me. 
Gloucester cheese and very good ale concluded the whole.’—vol. iii. 
pp. 8, 9. 

We hate a false conclusion like an unfilled can, and are propor- 
tionally satisfied with that of Mr. Waagen. There are many 
reasons why the lambs of England should have plenty of sound 
fat. We suspect, however, though the above sage gives us 
reviewers a most favourable impression of Mr. Methuen’s esta- 
blishment, that it conveys a very inadequate idea of either a 
Sunday or week-day dinner among ‘ this class of people; and 
that, if the good professor had condescended to initiate himself 
into the mysteries of the steward’s room in some of the other 
mansions on his route, his professorial eyes would have been 
further opened, and other items have been recorded in his note- 
book, beside which, lamb, apple-tart, and ale, would cut a most 
contemptible figure. ‘ This class of le, indeed!’ * Marry, 
come up, no more people than yourself, Mr, Waagen !’ 

Among the best specimens of Mr. Waagen’s detailed criticism 
on an old subject we may mention his visit to the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, where, by Lord Howe’s intervention, he enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing these, and the other objects of art in that 
ere! at his leisure, instead of being goaded onward, amid an 

erd of bleating cockneys, by an inexorable drover. He, of course, 
notices the judicious arrangement by which these works, the most 
valuable which England possesses, enjoy the distinction of being 
lighted from below instead of from above, like vulgar collections, 
and by which two of retired habits are allowed almost to shun 
observation altogether, 

Mr. Waagen’s national enthusiasm for music will make some 
passages in his volumes interesting to its lovers. We, albeit of 
the profane, are tempted to extract the following criticism on 
Rubini, arising out of that professor’s performance at the Concert 
of Ancient Music. If the attorney-general be moved to prosecute 
Mr. Waagen for a libel, or worse, we are ready to share the costs 
and damages in case of a conviction. 

* I was extremely desirous to hear, for the first time, the celebrated 
Malibran, and the first tenor singer, Rubini. My expectations of the 
latter were satisfied only in part. His voice certainly has an extra- 
ordinary charm ; it combines great force with melting softness; and 
is so highly cultivated that it most delicately marks the variations even 
in pianissimo. But his mode of executing Mozart’s two celebrated airs, 
* Il mio Tesoro” gnd “ Diess Bildniss ist bezaubernd schon,” in an 
Italian translation, could not please anybody who is familiar with the 
spirit of Mozart’s music, Without paying the slightest attention to the 
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sense of the words, a violent forcing of the tone was succeeded at once 
by ascarcely audible, murmuring pianissimo—so that the enchanting 
flow, the peculiar blending, of the melody, were wholly lost. It was as 
if one would attempt to copy a picture of Correggio by putting white 
close to black ; whereas, the charm of such a work is, that these ex- 
tremes are never close to each other, but that the whole is connected by 
a series of insensible gradations.’ 


We have mentioned the gratification we have experienced from 
the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s essay ; we must add a similar testi- 
mony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. His treatise 
seems to us the result of study and observation extensive and 
profound. Some evidence of these qualities was necessary to give 
weight and authority to the freedom and decision of his style of 
criticism. We recommend to our readers a very ingenious theory 
on a passage of Pliny which has puzzled all commentators—the 
anecdote of the visit of Apelles to the studio of Protogenes (p. 107) ; 
and which seems to us to offer as rational a solution of the difficulty 
as, at this distance of time, can be supplied. His opinions on the 
subject of our own, and all other possible academies, are well known; 
and his indignation against them in this treatise occupies fewer of 
its pages than we should have expected. We cannot controvert 
the fact that few men of eminence havé been formed by acade- 
mies; nor can we, at the same time, understand why or how ster- 
ling genius and talent should suffer itself to be depressed by any 
circumstances incident to the existence of an academy. Having 
under review this volume of Mr. Haydon, we should apologise 
for not having sooner noticed as. an artist the painter of the 
Judgment of Solomon, of which, were we to say that it is superior 
to any contemporary English picture on a sacred subject, he 
would hardly take the assertion as a compliment. Few painters 

‘have been more unequal, and few we fear less fortunate ; but his 
talents have been recognised by the most illustrious of his con- 
temporaries in other departments—and the enthusiastic eulogies 
of Wordsworth in particular, will have due weight hereafter.* 

While 





* The following sonnet on ‘ Buonaparte at St. Helena,’ in Sir R. Peel’s Collection, 
is not in our copy of Wordsworth’s Poems, and may he new to many of our readers— 


‘ Haxpon! let worthier judges praise the skill 
Here by thy pencil shown, in truth of lines 
And charm of colours ; / applaud those signs 

Of thought that give the true poetic thrill— 

That unincumberd whole of blank and still— 
Sky without cloud—ocean without a wave ; 
And the one man that laboured to enslave 

The world, sole standing high on.-the bare hill— 
Back tursed, arms folded—the unapparent face 
Tinged (we may fancy) in this dreary place, 


With 
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While hastening to our conclusion, the opening of the. first 
Exhibition in Trafalgar-square interrupts us with matter for com- 
ment—which might well delay us longer than most readers would 
approve of. .Whether it affords us any reason for modifying our 
observations on the two great artists, against whose present system 
we have taken up our humble but sincere testimony, we leave 
to the learned to decide. If such should be disposed to think 
that Sir..D. Wilkie’s Queen in Council only corroborates our 
criticism, we have no fear of their drawing a contrary conclusion 
from. the lady whom Mr. Turner is pleased to call Phryne.. We 
have been, nevertheless, gratified by various features in the display 
of 1838; and especially, it affords more promise on the part of 
some of the younger artists than many of its predecessors. We 
have complained of the want of English Cuyps and Ruysdaels— 
meaning thereby, of accomplished and faithful imitators of the 
features of English landscape. . If any one be likely to rebuke 
us for this complaint it is Mr. Lee—who indeed bids fair to 
become the Hobbema of: his time and country. The Young 
Giotto of Mr. Simpson, and the Italian Inn of Mr. Cope, give 
us the greater pleasure, inasmuch as we were not famibhar with 
the names of these two artists. We know not whether any bye- 
law of the Academy forbids that body to reject works presented 
for admission by its own members—if so, there are pictures, 
statues, and busts in this exhibition which indicate an urgent 
necessity for the repeal of the provision. Since, however, we 
have alluded at all to sculpture, we must be allowed to express 
our heartfelt admiration of one article in that department—the 
Paolo and Francesca of the younger Westmacott. The most 
beautiful Episode of Dante never had such an interpreter and 
illustrator as it has found in this most graceful and touching 
relievo—a work which at once places Mr. W. in the highest rank 
of his profession. ; 








Arr. V.—1. Considérations Militaires sur les Mémoires du 
Maréchal Suchet, Duc d Albufera ; et sur la Bataille de Tou- 
louse, §c. Par T. Choumara, Ancien Capitaine du’ Génie. 
Paris. 1838. pp. 278. 
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With light reflected from the invisible sun— 
Set, like his fortunes; but not set for aye 
Like them; the unguilty power pursnes his way, 
And before Him doth dawn perpetual run. 
VOL. LXII. NO. CXXIII.. M 2. Sur 
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2. Sur la Bataille de Toulouse; Examen de |’ Ouvrage de M. 
Choumara, avec I’ Addition de Nowveaux Détails Importans. 
Par le Général Juchereau de St. Denys, Paris. Mai, 1838, 


THE first, but evidently not the most substantial, object of 

M. Choumara’s work is to maintain the military character of 
Marshal Soult in relation to his communications with Marshal 
Suchet during the Pyrennean campaign of 1813-14. In Suchet’s 
Mémoires, recently published, there were given copies of cer- 
tain di hes between the two marshals and the minister of 
war in Paris, which seem—in the opinion of Marshal Soult 
and his friends—to charge him personally with a large share 
in the ill-success of that campaign; and Marshal Soult has fur- 
nished M. Choumara with his documents, which prove, as they 
allege, that the Suchet publication had garbled the materials, and 
given an erroneous view of the real state of the case, which was— 
that Suchet, by his refusal to adopt Soult’s plan of combined 
operations, was the main cause of all the mischief. This discus- 
sion is, of course, of importance to the partisans of the two mar- 
shals, and may also have some speculative interest for a military 
student ; but for the general reader the only curiosity is the striking 
example of a fact that we have before alluded to—namely, that 
Buonaparte, all powerful as he seemed, was never able to esta- 
blish any discipline or gradation of authority amongst his marshals, 
who, squabbling amongst themselves almost as often as they came 
into communication, had no resource to adjust their difference but 
an appeal to the emperor—while the emperor,—whether from the 
fear of displeasing this first order in his military hierarchy, or with 
the policy of keeping them disunited,—was always very reluctant 
to interfere, and generally allowed them to squabble it out. 

But the second, and, as we believe, the real object of M. 
Choumara, is the avowed purpose of General Juchereau de St. 
Denys; and it is one which our readers will hear of with great 
surprise, and with some curiosity—namely, to claim for Marshal 
Soult the crown of victory in the battle of Toulouse! The claim 
itself is so extravagant, and the pretences on which it is advanced 
are so utterly futile—that we should have no more thought of 
taking notice of them than if these writers had undertaken to 
prove that Marshal Soult had won the battle of Agincourt; but 
this attempt—so ridiculous in itself—assumes a certain degree of 
extraneous importance, when taken in connexion with other publi- 
cations—and other circumstances—which have been just at this mo- 
ment directed from several different quarters to this special object. 

We know not whether our good friends the French may have 
speculated upon this as a favourable moment for advancing their 
claims to a victory over one whom they never had defeated, and 
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who had beaten in succession their great emperor and all his 
marshals,* from an expectation that British hospitality would 
rather submit in silence to such an insulting claim, than cloud 
the visit of Marshal Soult to the British Court, by asserting the 
disagreeable truths with which the subject is pregnant. If such 
was their expectation, they have been mistaken. We certainly 
should not have chosen such a moment for such a discussion. 
The French have made that choice themselves: and the question 
has been—just at this time—brought forward, not only by the 
private partisans of Marshal Soult, but by the public authorities 
of France, and even by the Government itself. We therefore 
have no option between sanctioning, by our acquiescence, what 
we deem to be an imposture, and vindicating, as we shall incon- 
trovertibly do, historical truth and the honour of our country. 
The inopportunity of the discussion (if it be inopportune) is not 
chargeable on us; we only answer a call doudly, repeatedly, and 
authoritatively made—and made, as it seems, advisedly for this 
special occasion, We enter upon this duty, however, the less re- 
luctantly, because we shall only have to repeat and establish facts, 
which have been for a quarter of a century known to all Europe, 
and admitted by all writers, and particularly by the French mili- 
tary historians themselves ; and in order to render our share in 
this discussion as inoffensive as possible, we shall rest the case 
altogether on French authorities. The French themselves shall 
tell their own story; and we hope that we may say, without 
offence, that it is not the character of either the soldiers or the 
writers of that nation, to attribute to their antagonists any greater 
share of success than they have most incontestably earned, 

The first direct claim that-we know of onthe part of the French 
to any colour of success in the battle of Toulouse appears to 
have been set up—it is not known by whom—about the middle of 
1835, when some anonymous proposal was made to erect a monu- 
ment on the heights of Calvinet, one of the main points of the field 
of conflict—not ‘in honour of this victory,’ but— in memory of this 
battle.’ Of this proposition we know no more than we find in 
the following extract of the Revue du Midi, which observes upon 
it in a style that we should have thought would have silenced it 


* It is remarkable how many of these eminent leaders the Duke of Wellington 
in —_ successively defeated :— 
vnor at Roliga and Vimiera, 

Vicror at Talavera. 

Massena at Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor. 

Ney during the whole retreat from Torres Vedras and at Quatre Bras. 

Marmont at Sa/amanca, 

Jovrvain at Vittoria, 

Sou_t—passim. 

And y at WarzrLoo—Bvonararre, Sout, Nex, and all the rest = 
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for ever. The italics are those of the printed copy before us, 
quoted by M. Choumara himself :— 


* It is proposed, we hear, to erect a monument in memory of this 
battle on the heights of Calvinet! It is unheard of that the defeated 
party [vaincu] should raise a monument to perpetuate the memory of 
their defeat ;—* but we ought,” say the proposers of this absurd [bizarre] 
project, ‘to do honour to valour even when defeated [méme vaincue].” 
But surely it is more natural to honour the valour of the conquered by 
our regrets, and to celebrate the triumph of the conqueror by a monu- 
ment. Nobody dreams, we suppose—however admirable was the con- 
duct of the French at Waterloo—that Napoleon, if he had regained his 

wer, would have thought of erecting a monument on the field of 

ttle where he had been defeated. Marshal Soult was defeated [vaincu]} 
at Toulouse—and was so by his own faults. This is now an incontest- 
able historical fact, and the account which we have given of the battle 
established it to the /ast degree of certainty [jusqu’a Pévidence).’— 
Revue du Midi, Ao&t, 1835. 

Then follow some details as to the ‘ faults’ attributed to 
Marshal Soult, with which we have no desire to concern ourselves. 
The French author then proceeds— 

‘ It is astonishing that the proposer of this ridiculous project (who, 
we suppose, must be some giddy underling) should not have seen that 
this monument would celebrate at once the triumphal entry of Wellington 
into Toulouse, and the baseness of the city itself, the majority of whose 
—— received the English General with such disgraceful joy.’— 

The last phrase will show our readers that this author had no 
fellow-feeling for the English triumph. 

We hear no more of this ‘ ridiculous project’ for two or three 
years ; at length it is announced that Marshal Soult is named to 
represent his Majesty the King of the French at the coronation 
of the Queen of England. This announcement was made in a 
paper—(La Presse, edited by M. de Girardin, a respectable 
ministerial member-of the Chamber of Deputies)—which is sup- 
posed to speak with some authority the sentiments of King Louis 
Philippe, in the following manner. After stating that—notwith- 
standing some ambiguous paragraphs in the Moniteur— Marshal 
Soult had been selected for this honour, it is added :— 

‘ There is great tact in having chosen this name—the most consider- 
able which the empire and the restoration have bequeathed to France. 
There is in Marshal Soult as much of future as of past service—let us 
show him therefore, with pride, to our friends, as we may, one day, 
show him, with confidence, io our enemies.’—La Presse, 25 April 1838. 
We shall make no observation on the tact of M. de Girardin 
himself in winding up his phrase with the very significant anti- 
thesis we have just quoted; neither shall we dispute with him 
about 
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about the tact shown by the French Government in this selection. 
If it be very creditable, it is a great generosity on their parts 
that they wished to divide the honour with us,—for their jour- 
nals stated, and their salons repeated, on the alleged. authority 
of Louis Philippe himself, that the embassy had been originally 
conferred on another person, but that he had been subsequently 
superseded, and Marshal Soult appointed at the special desire 
of her. Majesty the Queen of England. It appears, however 


—from an answer made by Lord Melbourne, to a question put in 


the House of Lords by the Marquis of Londonderry—that the 
assertion attributed by the French journals and salons to King 
Louis Philippe was utterly unfounded, and that whatever credit 
is due on this occasion for tact or any other quality, belongs ex- 
clusively to Louis Philippe and his ministry. 

Just at the moment of this announcement, we were surprised 
by the revival of the proposition for the monument at Toulouse— 
which we really did not believe to have ever been seriously in- 
tended—but now, instead of being the indiscretion of some ‘ giddy 
underlings,’ we learn that it has the sanction of the Government 
itself, thus announced in the ministerial journals :— 

‘The Minister of Finance has directed that the sum of 1000 francs 

be placed at the disposal of the Mayor and authorities of the city of 
Toulouse, in aid of the monument to be erected in honour of the battle of 
the 10th April, 1814.’ 
If the French, from the very first, thought the project ‘ridicu- 
lous,’ what will they think now, when they see their Government 
countenancing it in this awkward and shabby style The commu- 
nication is not from the King—nor the Prime Minister—nor the 
Minister of War—as might have been expected, if such a thing 
were to be done at all—but from ‘the Minister‘of Finance, —and 
the Minister of Fiyance subscribes, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the respectable and liberal sum of 401. sterling. Truly if 
the project be as the French themselves pronounced it, ‘ ridicu- 
lous,’ this co-operation of their Government is perfectly in cha- 
racter. 

In a few days after, the same ministerial paper presents us 
with another instance of the delicate tact with which this whole 
matter seems to have been arranged. 


* A journal asserts that Marshal Soult intends to convey to London 
and to adorn his salons in that capital with plans in relief of the great 
battles of the Empire, which he has caused to be executed by the bt 
de la Guerre, and by several distinguished artists.’—La Presse,19th 
Mai. 

This will be an interesting and conciliatory exhibition—parti- 

cularly 
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cularly if it shall include the taking of Oporto and the battles of 
Albuera, the Pyrenees, Orthes, Toulouse, anid Waterloo. 

Thete is another instance of delicate tact which is indicative of 
the same frank and conciliatory spirit which has marked the pro- 
ceedings of the French government in the whole of this affair. 
Many of our readers have seen and all have heard of a certain 
column erected—rather prematurely—on the heights of Boulogne, 
in honour of Napoleon and the Grand Army which was to invade 
and conquer England—of which, however, they never saw more 
than they could discern through their spy-glasses. Of this army 
Marshal Soult was commander-in-chief, and of this pillar the 
founder ; as the inscription testified : but Buo.aparte—fanfaron as he 
was—had too much—not perhaps, taste or good sense, but—appre- 
hension of ridicule, to permit its being finished ; so it stood, during 
the last ten years of the empire—characteristically enough—the 
abortive monument of an abortive project. At the restoration, 
however, Louis X VIII. completed it, adding another inscription, 
to say that ‘ this pillar, begun as a monument of war, was ter- 
minated asa record of peace’—and so the matter has remained 
for four-and-twenty years. But now, Marshal Soult, on his embassy 
to England, must needs see this pillar, and as it would be highly 
inconsistent with the tact of the French government that he should 
see his own martial monument transformed into a pledge of e, 
the French ministry on the 14th May last proposed to the Cham. 
ber of Deputies a vote of 150,000 francs for the restoration of the 
column to its original design ; and the Chamber—which had been 
80 parsimonious as to battle every other proposition of the Govern- 
ment, and had, in that very same sitting, rejected two demands 
made for charitable purposes—one for a school for blind children 
and the other an asylum for pauper lunatics—the parsimonious 
Chamber we say, outran the Government, and voted for the Bou- 
logne pillar 60,000 francs more than the ministers had asked, in 
order that the monument might re-assume, without delay, the hos- 
tile aspect with which its founder—Marshal Soult—had designed 
it to frown on the opposite shores of England. 

We have no le right and quite as little desire to interfere 
with what our neighbours may do in such matters, but we think 
that the tact exhibited in all these concurrent instances is certainly 
not that of cordiality and friendship. 

For our own parts—(if it were not for the grave considerations 
which are at the bottom of all this intriguing and trifling)—we 
should be delighted to see the Boulogne pillar finished with the 
fullest expression of its hostile design—it is a monument of our 
intact glory and of the failure of our antagonists. Twice over 
have 
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havé our Victorious armies occupied its site and laughed at the 
empty bravado. Equally delighted shall we be to hear that 
a monument of the battle of the 10th of April, 1814, has been 
erected on the heights of Calvinet, which, as M. Choumara 
himself admits, were stormed by the British army—an achieve- 
ment which put the finishing stroke to the ‘triumph’ of that day. 

We will now proceed to show that the best military authorities 
of France have taken the samie view of that battle as the anony- 
mous author of the Revue du Midi. 

The question is simply—who won the battle of Toulouse ?—and 
as that fact involves in no degree the question of the relative forces 
of the combatants, we might omit that consideration altogether. 
It would diminish the merit of the victory, if it could be shown that 
it was won by a very great force over a very small one ; but it would 
not alter the fact itself, which is our present concern. We shall 
nevertheless offer a few preliminary words on that subject ; first, to 
do justice to our army, and secondly, to show by a striking and 
incontestable statement of facts, how very erroneous, to use the 
mildest term, even the best of the French military historians are. 

General Guillaume de Vaudancourt* states the forces of the two 
armies as follows :-— 


French js - 26,400 English and Germans . 32,500 
Portuguese. . 5,000 

Spaniards : - 29,900 

67,400 





To which he adds, in a separate note, the Spanish 
reserve, under Giron, of 18,900, which, he says, 
‘the Duke of Wellington must have had some- 
where, though he does not mention them ’— 
making, in the whole ' ; - 86,300 


This, however, is a little too outrageous even for M. Juchereau de 
St. Denys, who states the French army at 28,000, and the Allies at 
60,000—being a difference from the lowest estimate inVaudoncourt 
of no less than 9000 men; but M. Choumara isstill more candid, for 
he gives,from the French ‘ official returns,’ the number of the French 








* To prevent mistakes, it is necessary to observe that this officer’s proper name 
seems to be Monsieur Guillaume—under which name he published a lh no 
works, and appears in the Biographie des Hommes Vivans, so late as 1817. We ob- 
serve, however, that in his works published since that time he adds to his name the 
title of de Vaudoncourt. This is, we believe, another instance of the readiness of 
the French /ibera/s (the General seems to us to be an w/tra-liberal) to assume aris- 
tocratic titles ; but, as we find that M. Choumara calls him Le Général de Vaudon- 
court, we shall follow his example. 
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at 34,87 1:—in which, however, by dating his returnthe Istof April, 
ten days before the battle, he does not comprise the garrison of Tou- 
louse, stated by Vaudoncourt at 4000, nor a division of the army of 
Arragon, under General Paris—which was, nevertheless, to the 
amount of about 5000 men, in the battle. With these additions, 
Marshal Soult’s force, even according to their own accounts, would 
be 43,871 men. But though M. Choumara finds General Vaudon- 
court's return of the French army so shamefully short that he adds 
(exclusive of Paris’s division) no less than 12,471 men to it (above 
a third), yet he adopts, without hesitation or alteration, his esti- 
mate of the Anglo-Spanish armies. The Victoires et Conquétes 
des Francais rate (vol. xxix. p. 348) the army which Soult 
brought from the Adour at 33,000 men in round numbers—which 
agrees pretty nearly with Choumara’s ‘ official return ’—and make 
the whole French force at Toulouse not less than 42,000 men. 

If our readers wanted any additional proof of the notorious 
system of delusion, in which it was the rule of Buonaparte and 
his lieutenants to falsify, for the purposes of the moment, their 
own numbers and those of their antagonists, they would find it most 
happily illustrated in the correspondence between the two Mar- 
shals, who, in writing confidentially to each other, spare no pains 
to underrate each his own force, and to. swell that of the troops 
opposed to him. ‘ Marshal Suchet,’ says M. Choumara, ‘on the 
one hand, diminishes considerably the forces he really had, and, 
on the other, exaggerates prodigiously those of his opponents’ 
(p- 39 et passim); and we have no doubt that Marshal Suchet’s 
partisans will retort the same charge against Marshal Soult. But 
nothing of that sort can be alleged as to an English army; for 
the publicity of our whole system, and the jealous and inquisi- 
torial power of parliamentary inquiry, render any serious errors or 
misrepresentation utterly impossible. 

We, therefore, can assert—and it could, if necessary, be proved 
from the war-offices—that the English, Germans, and Portuguese 
(who, acting with our divisions, and checked by our staff, can be 
estimated as accurately as the English) engaged in the battle of 
Toulouse, were abost 30,000 men ; with about 15,000 Spaniards— 
namely, Freyre’s Spanish corps, 10,000—and Morillo’s division, 
about 5000 ; total about 45,000 men. As to the other Spanish 
army of 18,900 men, under Giron, which Vaudoncourt’s nofe says 
‘the Duke of Wellington must have had somewhere in reserve, 
though he never mentions them ;’ we can state that his Grace's. 
silence is not wonderful, for there was no such reserve in existence. 
Giron’s corps, called the ‘ Army of Andalusia’ never passed the 
Spanish frontier at all. 


All 
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All this, as we before said, is of }no ind of importance to 
the question of who won the victory ?—but it is amusing to 
see these French authorities so widely contradicting themselves, 
as to their own numbers, and so contradicted by our official docu- 
ments, which every Englishman at least, knows, cannot be in 
any important degree erroneous. The result of all is, that the 
armies were within two or three thousand men of each other, 
though, as we shall see, it happened that the French had a supe- 
riority of numbers in the main part of the battle. 

But if the numbers thus approached equality, the positions of 
the two armies were far different. The French army occupied a 
position of great natural strength, which they had fortified with 
redoubts and entrenchments, resting both their flanks on the great 
river Garonne, and connected and supported by the city of Tou- 
louse and the suburb St. Cyprien, which themselves were sur- 
rounded by an ancient fortification, consisting of a rampart with 
towers and bastions. It is obvious that a smaller army defending 
such works, was more than a match for a much greater number 
of assailants. 

In order to make this position and the details of the action more 
clear, we subjoin a sketch of the ground and of the battle, copied 
from M. Choumara’s own plan. 
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N.B. On this plan, it is to be observed, that the English are re- 

ted in double their actual numbers, because M. Choumara 

describes them in their original positions before the battle, and in 
their march to the attack, as well as in the actual attack. 

The natural line of the English advance was by the western 
suburb of St. Cyprien, to resist which there was not only the 
wall of the suburb itself, but Marshal Soult had constructed in 
advance a semi-circular line of works, resting both its flanks on 
the Garonne. But—foreseeing that the Duke of Wellington 
would probably not waste time and men in contesting a point 
which, if carried, would still leave the Garonne and the city 
between him and the French army—Marshal Soult had also for- 
tified, on the opposite side, the naturally formidable heights of 
Mount Calvinet and Mount Sypiére, and had connected them on 
the ridge of the hills with redoubts and entrenchments along the 
whole front of the position. We gladly concede to Marshal Soult, 
that no situation could be better chosen or more skilfully im- 
proved for his object. 

The Duke of Wellington’s proceeding was proportionably 
difficult: he had to leave his natural line of march and his re- 
sources to make a citcuit to the very diametrical point of the 
circle formed by the French works, in doing which he had to 
cross a great river, in face of a powerful enemy—and when all 
that should be amend, he would find his army divided on 
the opposite sides of the river, and connected only by a temporary 
and precarious bridge of boats (which was, in fact, once carried 
away); and while the French, by means of the stone bridge 
within the city, were enabled to transport their troops accordin 
to the exigency on the short diameter of the circle, the English 
communications could only be made by a long and difficult 
circuit. 

We will not enter into atty of the ys strategy which had 
brought matters into this position. It will be seen in the sequel 
that the Duke of Wellington had calculated all this with the 
most sagacious prudence, afid had incurred the difficulties for the 
sake of the eventual advantages, which (if the armistice in conse- 
quence of the surrender of Paris had not arrested his victorious 

~— have ended in the destruction or capture of the 

whole French army. We wish that our space allowed us to 
give Vaudoncourt’s detail of the French lines of defence—dou- 
ble on the west, and triple on the north and east, strengthened 
by numerous redoubts, by tétes du pont on the canals, and by the 
fortification of convents and other accidental buildings along the 
whole line. But, again, as all this would only go to the merit of 
the victory, and not to the fact, we omit these details, of —_ 
e 
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the plan will afford some, but from the minuteness of the scale a 
— inadequate idea. 

ni the night of the 4th of April a bridge of boats was esta- 
blished at a point below—that is, to the north-west of—the city 
(beyond the plan), and above the junction of the small, but 
deep and muddy river Ers, which higher up protected the 
front of the French position. On the morning of the 5th, 
the English left wing, under Beresford crossed the Garonne ; 
but he had scarcely passed when a sudden flood carrietl away 
the bridge. We have no wish to repeat the sevete strictutes 
with which the French military critics have visited Marshal Soult’s 
remissness in not having taken advantage of this accident, and 
destroyed—as they say was inevitable—the English atmy, thus 
divided and exposed to separate attacks. But the inevitabilities 
of military speculatists are very precarious—particularly when 
English troops are to be the object of the experiment. The 
French critics argue beautifully—1r Soult had done this—ir 
Suchet had done that—1r this thing had happened—tr that thing 
had not happened—1r—1r—1r—the very reverse of everything 
that did occur, had occurred—the English must have been beaten 
out of France. Shakspeare says—* your 1F is the only peace-maker ;’ 
in the hands of the French he is a wonderful war-maker. In spite, 
however, of all their trs, the Duke of Wellington twice marched to 
Paris. But with reference to the case under consideration :— 
Marshal: Soult—though he did not win the battle of Toulouse— 
is incontestably a great officer, and probably saw better than 
General de Vaudoncourt, that if he had left his position to attack 
Beresford, the latter had the means of defending himself—at 
least long enough to allow the Duke of Wellington to have at- 
tacked on the side of St. Cyprien, and have taken both the city 
and the,fortified position. In the whole of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s military career there is not, probably, any other cir- 
cumstance which proves his consummate sagacity and astonishing 
combination of boldness and caution more forcibly, than his being 
in 4 position to prevent Marshal Soult from availing himself of 
this unexpected accident. It was like a gam of chess: Soult, 
perhaps, might have taken Wellington’s knight, but Wellington 
at the next move would have taken his queen, and check-mated 
him altogether. Be all this as it may, Wellington had time to 
recover his boats and repair his bridge, which was not completed 
till the 8th, when the left and centre of the English army—(tlie 
right division, under Lord Hill, remaining before St. Cyprien)— 
crossed over, and 
‘the same day the British cavalry attacked the French cavalry — 
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General Soult (the Marshal’s brother) in front of Launaguet, and drove 
it into Toulouse. General Vicat’s brigade was so hard pressed, that it 
had not time to blow up the bridge of Croix d’Orade, which remained 
in the power of the enemy.’— Vaudoncourt, vol. iii. p. 105. 

Here, again, Marshal Soult is severely criticised by General 
Vaudoncourt for permitting his cavalry to be thus beaten, and so 
important a pass as the bridge of Croix d’Orade taken, by an 
attack which he must have foreseen for. four days, and might 
have defeated by advancing some of his infantry.—T he excuse sug- 
gested for him on this occasion—as for his quiescence the preceding 
days,—is, that he had determined that nothing would induce him to 
quit his impregnable position, ‘which he had prepared at leisure, 
and where he was sure of fighting with an absolute advantage.” 
(Ibid.) 

On the 9th, the French cavalry and advanced troops were 

,driven in from the whole right of the river Ers with such precipi- 
tation, that, as some of their accounts state, only one of the five 
bridges, all of which had been mined, was blown up. Thus Mar- 
shal Soult seemed to have already lost that first protecticn to his 

ition. But, in point of fact, it was not so great a loss as it 
seemed ; for the Duke of Wellington had in his own mind con- 
ceived the idea of marching along the left or inner bank of the 
Ers ; a movement which, though it seems one of the boldest ever 
made in face of such an enemy, had the great advantage of ren- 
dering his attack independent of that river, its muddy banks and 
its mined bridges, and of affording a somewhat less (though still 
very difficult) country to march through than that on the opposite 
bank, which was exceedingly intricate. 

On the morning of the 10th, the allied army advanced to the 
attack in the following distribution—we copy the French accounts 
all along—Hill with the right wing of the whole army, viz., one 
English, one Spanish, and one Portuguese division, and a brigade 
of cavalry—estimated by Vaudoncourt, with no great exaggeration, 
at 16,500 men—about one-third of our force—was to attack the 
advanced work of St. Cyprien ;—the right centre, under General 
Picton, was to attack (says Vaudoncourt—to threaten, we say— 
and the Victoires et Conquétes agree with us) the portion of the 
line next the Garonne on its right bank ; General Alten’s division 
was to advance along the Montauban road against the fortified con- 
vent of the Minimes (c) ; and the left centre, consisting of Freyre’s 
Spanish division, was to attack in full force Mount Calvinet ;— 
while the left wing of the army, under Marshal Beresford, was 
to march along the inner bank of the Ers (between it and the 
heights), till it should come opposite the extreme right of the 
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French at Sypiére, when it was to deploy and attack that re- 
doubt, and turn the position. Hill succeeded, and took the ad- 
vanced lines of St. Cyprien, and drove the enemy behind the 
walls of the Faubourg, which was all that was to be done on that 
side. On the other bank of the Garonne, General Picton beat 
the advanced post of the enemy back, but, turning a feigned into 
a real attack, arrived at the foot of the French lines, which the — 
English were unable to scale—and were driven back with a loss 
of three hundred men; but the most serious difficulty occurred 
in-the Spanish attack, which completely failed; and the whole 
movement would have been seriously endangered if General 
Alten’s division had not come to their rescue, and checked the 
French ; this was of the more importance, because they had come 
into action before Beresford had been able, from the extreme 
local difficulties, to reach his point of attack, while his lateral 
march exposed the flanks of his columns to a sudden charge 
from the enemy's front. Here, again, Vaudoncourt severely 
criticises Marshal Soult for having delayed attacking Beresford 
in flank, which he was the better enabled to do because, now 
seeing that the battle was to be decided on this ground, he had 
brought over one division (at least) from the Faubourg St. Cy- 
prien, which, after the advanced line had been lost, was not so 
much needed there, as the old fortifications were not to be forced 
by a coup de main. 

This feads us to explain what we before suggested, that though 
the English army had on the whole some superiority of numbers, 
the French had the superiority on the main field of battle ; for 
-Vaudoncourt admits (p. 118) that General Reille had but 3,000 
men left in St. Cyprien, while Hill had 16,000, so that, taking 
these two numbers from the total amounts of the respective armies, 
it would follow that on the right bank of the Garonne Soult had 
about 39,000 men, and Wellington less than 30,000—a third of the 
latter being Spaniards—a circumstance which we think we may 
say operated an additional inferiority in the duke’s effective force, 
as compared with the homogeneous army of Marshal Soult. 

At length, however, Beresford’s division arrived at its destined 
point, formed, and advanced by the Caraman road to attack the two 
redoubts of Sypiére. At this moment Marshal Soult ordered the 
division of Taupin—which had been brought over from the Fau- 
bourg—to charge Sir Lowry Cole's division ;—but ‘ this movement, 
which might have been useful, and even decisive, an hour sooner, 
was now disastrous’ (Vaud. p. 121). Cole anticipated the attack, 
and, taking advantage of a moment of indecision, charged his assail - 
ants. The French division was ‘ culbutée,’ [literally, ‘ knocked 
over head and heels,’| General Taupin was killed, the redoubts 
were 
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were taken, and the remains of the division Taupin were driven 
across and down the opposite side of the hill, even to the Fau- 
bourg St. Etienne. 

This success was so important that the Victoires and Conquétes 
say that Marshal Soult, ‘ in this extremity,’ was forced to abandon 
half the field of battle, and take up a new line from the intrenched 
bridge des Demoiselles (b) to the redoubts of the centre called 
Les Augustins and Les Colombettes (d). 

To attack these two latter works Beresford inarched with Cole's 
division along the plateau, Clinton’s marching at his right on the 
declivity of the hill. After a long and fluctuating struggle, these 
formidable redoubts were also stormed; Soult’s new line was 
broken, and the ‘ extremity’ had become much more extreme. 
‘ Two French generals, Harispe and Baurot, and one English, 
Pack, were wounded,’ says Vaudoncourt, ‘ but at length the 
French were forced to yield to superior numbers, and the two re- 
doubts were evacuated :'—a gentle term not quite consistent with 
Vaudoncourt’s previous statement that the conflict was one of the 
closest and most desperate character: the Victoires et Conquétes 
honestly confess that they were ‘ emportées’—carried by main force 
(xxix. p. 355); and as to the alleged superiority of numbers, it is 
only necessary to observe, that we are informed by the Victoires 
et Conquétes, of what indeed was evident enough already, that 
Marshal Soult’s whole right wing, which-had been driven from 
Sypieére, had been rallied, with the division from St. Cyprien, on 
his new line, and, together with his original centre, were now 
opposed to Beresford alone. But whatever were the relative 
numbers of the combatants, the fact is admitted—the French at 
this period had been driven first from the right and again from 
the centre of their fortified position. 

Nothing now held out but Mount Calvinet* and the posts along 
the canal—(which latter it will be seen, by-and-by, the Duke of 
Wellington had never intended to force). The Spaniards, whose 
original failure had delayed the success of the allied army, had 
made in the course of the day two or three other ineflective 
attempts on Mount Calvinet ; but that position was now turned. 
Soult made haste to send his artillery out of the reach of imme- 
diate capture into the town; while Clinton’s division acting along 
the plateau, and the Spaniards again returning to the assault 
in front, the whole of the French army, which had been now 
compressed together on its left wing, after performing prodi- 

* There is some confusion in the yarious accounts in the names given to these 

itions: some call the hill here called Ca/vinet, La Pujade—and the centre parts 

inet, “We follow Vaudoncourt—who, however, is not always quite consistent— 


but the péan given (though necessarily on too small @ scale) will sufficiently explain 
the general operations, ' 
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gies of yalour, and having had another general killed, were at length 
totally driven from the ground, about seven in the evening, and 
retreated (se replierent) towards the bridge of Matabiau (a). The 
English—(the Victoires et Conquétes here call them tes Vain- 
QuEuRs)—crowned the whole extent of heights, and ‘ at night 
the whole French army retired behind the canal.’-—-( Vaudoncourt, 
p. ry As on the 10th April the sun sets at half-past six, and 
as the last redoubt was not finally carried till seven, our readers 
will not be surprised that, after so long and so desperate a conflict, 
the French were allowed in the dark to pass over the canal of 
Languedoc—all the bridges of which were fortified—and to take 
refuge in the city of Toulouse. 

Such, by the French accounts, was the battle of Toulouse, and 
when we say they are extracted from the two works which 
are avowedly the organs of the military spirit and national vanity 
of France, we think we may say that there is not in modern annals 
a more distinct and unequivocal avowal of an UTTER DEFEAT. 

The Victoires et Conquétes, as well as some inferior works, 
attribute what they fairly admit to be the victory, to the ‘ lucky 
temerity’ of Beresford, whose movement on Sypiére was, they say, 
wholly unexpected by Wellington, who had ordered him to stop 
short at Calvinet, and who was very much surprised to find the 
battle won by a disobedience of his orders. 

This, were it true, would not alter the fact of the victory ; but 
it is only justice to our illustrious general to state, that this is an 
entire and absolute mistake. And this we are enabled to prove 
to demonstration by laying before our readers the original order 
for the whole attack, issued on the evening of the Yth, at St. 
Jory, by which it will be seen that the foregoing assertion is 
utterly unfounded in point of fact, and that Hill, Picton, and 
Alten were expressly directed only to threaten their opponents, 
and that Beresford’s moyement was specially intended and or- 
dered: and moreover that the gallant but unlucky haste of the 
Spanish attack was directly contrary to the Duke's original ar- 


rangement : — 
‘ Orders for the several divisions of the allied army for 
the attack of the enemy's fortified position in front of 

Toulouse, for to-morrow, the 10th April, 1814. 

* Head-quarters, St. Jory, 9th April, 1814, 
Third division. ‘The front of attack of the 3rd division is to extend 
amt Gaaret from the river Garonne to the great road which leads 
‘em from the village of La Laude to Toulouse (the road from 
Montauban), inclusive of that road. 

Light Division, © The light division will be immediately on the left of 
General Atems the third division, and it will extend its front of attack 
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Lieut.- General 
Freyre. 
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from the great road above mentioned until it connects 
its left flank with the right of the Spanish troops. 

‘ The operations of these two divisions are meant, how- 
ever, more as DIVERSIONS than as real attacks ; it not 
being expected that they will be able to force any of the 
passes of the canal which covers Toulouse. The line of 
the canal is to be threatened chiefly at the bridges and 
at the locks, or at any other points where the form of the 
ground, or other circumstances, most favour the advance 
of the troops. A considerable part both of the 3rd and 
of the light division must be kept in reserve. 

* General Bock’s brigade of cavalry will be in reserve 
behind these two divisions of infantry. 





* Lieut.-General Freyre will be so good as to direct the 
movement of the Spanish troops, in the first instance, 
towards the village of Croix d’Orade, throwing out skir- 
mishers from the right flank to cover his march. On ar- 


- riving at Croix d’Orade General Freyre will form his troops 


Portuguese artil- 
lery. 


Ath and Gth divi- 


sion. 

Marshal Beres- 
ford, Generals 
Clinton and Cole. 


Sir S. Cotton's 
brigade of caval- 
ry. 


into two columns. The right column, keeping on the 
right of the Alby road, will advance to an alley of cypress 
trees, which there is between that road and the La Pujade. 
The left Spanish column will enter the Alby road near 
the church of Croix d’Orade, and it will thence move 
forward, and gain possession of a height which there is 
to the left of that road, nearly in a line with the alley of 
cypress-trees already mentioned. 

‘The Portuguese artillery will be also placed upon the 
the same height, preparatory to the attack. 

‘General Freyre is informed that the British light 
division will be immediately upon his right. A brigade 
of cavalry will connect his left with the right of the 6th 
British division ; and another brigade of cavalry will be 
in reserve to support the Spaniards near Croix d’Orade. 

* General Freyre will form his troops in two lines with 
a reserve, and he will advance to the attack when he per- 
ceives that the 4th and 6th British divisions (Beresford’s) 
are moving up to attack the right of the enemy's position. 





*The 4th and 6th British divisions under Beresford 
are to act against the right of the enemy’s position. The 
will arene march Aw cA left from Croix vOrade, 
and when they have continued their movement to a suf- 
ficient distance along the plain between the Ers river and 
the enemy’s position, Marshal Beresford will then move 
them up to the attack. 

‘Sir Stapleton Cotton will order the Hussar brigade of 
cavalry to: co-operate with the 4th and 6th divisions, 
taking particular care to cover the left flank of i 4th 

ivision 
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division when the infantry move up to make their 
attack. 


Troops on the © Tt being intended to move against the enemy’s posi- 
ucft of the Ga- tions on this side of the Garonne to-morrow morning soon 
Sir Rowland ‘After daybreak, Sir Rowland Hill will be so good as to 
Hill, make such arrangements to ‘hreaten the suburb of Tou- 
louse situated on the left bank of the river, as circum- 
stances admit of, in order to draw a part of the attention 
and force of the enemy to that side. He will be able to 
see the commencement and the progress of the operations 
on the right bank, and will be so good as to regulate his 
own accordingly.’ 
*G. Murray, 
* Quarter-master-general.’ 

This remarkable document, issued the evening before the battle, 
not only proves that all the main features of the contest were the 
result of the Duke of Wellington’s precise intentions and orders, 
but it happens, in a very striking way, to anticipate and refute 
the criticism of the French authorities to which we have adverted. 
It is a monument of his Grace’s military skill more glorious and 
more enduring than anything that—even with a magnificent sub- 
scription of 40l. from his Majesty the King of the French—can 
ever be erected on Mount Calvinet ‘in honour of the battle of 
the 10th of April !’ 

Our readers will now ask is M. Choumara mad ?—is M. Ju- 
chereau de St. Denys mad ?—is the Minister of Finance mad ?— 
is Louis Philippe mad ?—to claim the facts we have narrated, 
from French authorities, as a French victory? And they will 
further ask, on what pretence, under what delusion, such a claim 
can be advanced ? We shall lay fairly before our readers these 
pretences. 

1.—It is alleged, that the Duke of Wellington did not win the 
battle, because Hill only carried the advanced works of St. Cy- 

ien, and was not able to carry the Faubourg itself; and that 

icton failed utterly in all his attempts to force the line of the 
canal. The facts are true—but the General Orders just quoted 
prove, beyond all question, that the Duke never meant that Hill 
should take the Faubourg, or Picton make any serious attempt on 
the canal ; and it is stated in all the English histories of the battle 
—as indeed the General Orders show—that this latter attempt 
was an over-zealous imprudence on the part of General Picton. 
The real battle was fought—where Wellington had determined to 
fight it—on the heights of Sypiére and Calvinet. 

2.—It is alleged that Marshal Soult’s position was three-fold— 
first, the walls of the city—second, the line of the canal and the 
walls of the suburbs—and lastly, the entrenched position on the 
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heights from Calvinet to Sypiére ;—and that of these three the 
English only carried the last. This argument would be of some 
weight if Marshal Soult had had no object but to save- Toulouse, 
and had saved it !—or if he had withdrawn from his fortified ‘posi- 
tion without fighting ; for where there has been no battle there can 
be no victory: but Marshal Soult chose to fight a battle—he had 
selected his ground a fortnight before—he had fortified it—he was 
$o attached to it that he would not leave it for a moment—even 
to aid his own cavalry on the 9th, or to charge Beresford’s 
columns on the 10th—he fought like a good soldier every inch 
of the ground—every redoubt was contested by the bayonet— 
and ‘ emporté’ by assault—six or seven of his generals were killed 
or wounded—his troops were ‘ chassés’—his successive lines ‘ en- 
forcées’—his army ‘ écrasée’—‘ he fired 10,000 rounds of cannon- 
shot, and expended all his mitraille,’—(we quote their own em- 
phatic expressions)—and was finally driven, after thirteen hours’ 
fighting, from every point of that fortified and formidable field 
of battle. What is a defeat if this was not one to the French? 
eae is a victory if Lord Wellington was not victor at Tou- 
ouse ? 

But Marshal Soult had, it is said, ‘ two other lines—the canal, 
and the wall of the town:’—very well, so he had; and very 
strong lines they were—and, of course, his victorious army main- 
tained them. A Spanish mob had for weeks defended a weaker 
city—a few thousand national guards might have held Toulouse 
for four or five days;—did Marshal Soult do so? No—on the 
very evening of the battle— Easter Sunday—he writes to Marshal 
Suchet, that ‘ he fears he must give up the place; early next 
morning— Easter Monday—he makes his preparations for aban- 
doning the chief city in that part of France ;—and that same 
Monday evening he escapes, under cover of the night, in the 
very opposite direction from his natural line of operations, leaving 
behind him, besides a great quantity of guns and military stores, 
three generals, and 1600 wounded—as prisoners to the ‘ con- 
QuEROR ’—who, on the morning of the 12th—Easter Tuesday 
‘—made < his triumphal entry,’ amidst the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, into the captured city, and planted his standard in the 
chief square—auspiciously called—Place St. George! and this 
within six-and-thirty hours from the close of the battle! 

3.—But MM. Choumara and Juchereau insist that, to have 
made this battle a victory, Lord Wellington should have entered 
the suburbs pell-mell with the beaten army that night, or, at least, 
stormed the town next morning—as if any general could be so ex- 
travagant—so cruel—so mad, as to have attempted any such 
thing—to have uselessly sacrificed two armies, and exposed a popu- 
lous city to storm and sack, for the purpose of obtaining by og 
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the morning of Monday the 11th April, the same result which he 
obtained on the night of the same Monday, 11th of April, without 
shedding a drop of blood, and, with the satisfaction of being hailed 
as a benefactor, in a wealthy, populous, and grateful capital, instead 
of entering it in fire and blood, over smoking ruins and ghastly 
heaps of sacrificed soldiers and murdered citizens. War in its 
most mitigated form is bad enough—but such extravagance as this 
would have out-Aitila’d the ‘ scourge of God.’ Lord Wellington 
might say to the inhabitants of Toulouse, as the Roman consul 
did to his fellow-citizens, ‘Omnibus hostium copiis superatis— 
vitam omnium vestrim, bona, fortunas, conjuges, liberosque vestros, 
pulcherimamque urbem, laboribus, conciliis, periculis meis, ex 
flamméa, et ferro, ac pene ex faucibus fati ereptam, et vobis conser- 
vatam et restitutam, videtis.’ | 

But, moreover—militarily speaking—we are confident, that 
such insanity on the part of Lord Wellington was the only thing 
that could have given Marshal Soult a chance of retrieving, in any 
degree, his disasters. Lord Wellington had defeated, and was 
preparing to capture him, and if Marshal Soult had not decamped 
as he did, he and the remains of his army would have been in- 
fallibly taken without another blow ; and, we shall see presently, 
that he himself feared, that in waiting twenty-four hours he had 
waited too long and in writing to the Minister of War on the 
12th, to announce his escape, he says— 

* It was evidently the intention of the enemy to shut me up (m’enfer- 
mer) in Toulouse.’—Choum. 265. 

In short, the fact of a vicrory—anhd one of the most difficult 
and decisive ever won—was too strong even for national vanity to 
deny, till—within the last two months—some other motive seems 
to have instigated MM. Choumara and Juchereau. 

General de Vaudoncourt says expressly, 

* The battle of Toulouse, of which Marshal Soult and the Duke of 
Wellington both claim the honour, was beyond contradiction lost by the 
former.’—Vol. iii. p. 127. 

Colonel La Péne, an eye-witness, in his ‘ Evénemens Militaires 
devant Toulouse en 1814 says, on the loss of the fort Sypiére—the 
first step of the battle— ; 

‘ This irreparable loss was a thunderstroke to us—we could not at first 
believe in so great a misfortune—we saw all of a sudden our hopes de- 
stroyed, and we abandoned the prospect of a victory which before seemed 
so certain.’— - 

So that early in the day—as soon as Lord Wellington’s inten- 
tions began to develop themselves—the victory was no longer 
doubtful. ' 

Nay, M. Choumara himself, by an inadvertent truth, which 
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escapes him in his controversy with Marshal Suchet, admits 
Marshal Soult’s disaster in its fullest extent. 

* Marshal Suchet,’ he says, ‘ feels how odious would be the conduct of 
a general, who permits the army of one of his colleagues to be vx- 
sTRoYED—(laisse ECRASER l’armée d’un de ses colléques)—instead of 
endeavouring to assist him. He was unwilling to lie under this public 
reproach on the subject of the battle of Toulouse, and he therefore dedi- 
cates two chapters of his Memoirs to prove that he neither could nor 
ought to have taken any share in that battle. —Choumara, p. 25. 

So then, the battle of Toulouse was one in which the army of 
Suchet’s colleague— Marshal Soult—was ‘ ecrasfr!’ a term for 
the full force of which our language has no equivalent. We ask 
no more, and we offer this inadvertent confession as a sufficient 
answer to all M. Choumara’s subsequent argumentations. 

But let us refer, though it is mere surplusage—to a better 
authority— Marshal Soult himself; let us see what his intentions 
were before, and his feelings after, the battle. On the 27th of 
March, Suchet writes to ask, for his own guidance, ‘in the event 
which he, Suchet, conceives to be very improbable (trés éloigné)’ 
of the enemy’s forcing Soult at Toulouse, in what direction. he 
(Soult) means to retire ?—Choumara, p. 159. 

To this question Soult gives an indirect answer by saying, in his 
letter of the 29th March— 

*If the enemy crosses the Garonne I will fight him at all risks, it being 
of the greatest importance to me not to be cut off from Montauban, 
where i have established a t@te de pont.’—Ib. p. 160. 

And on the 31st of March he writes again that— 

‘He is resolved to fight either at Toulouse or between that and 
Montauban.’—Ib. 161. 

This was very natural; for Montauban being due north of 
Toulouse and on the high road to Paris, it was of ‘ the greatest 
importance’ that he should not be cut off in that direction—more 
particularly as he had positive orders from the Emperor to make 
his movements towards Paris.—Ib. p. 77. 

Now what happened? Lord Wellington turned him com- 

letely round—cut him off from Montauban, and of course from 
Team attacked him from the Montauban side, and forced 
him, at last, to go off in the exactly opposite direction. 

After Lord Wellington, by crossing the Garonne, on the 4th 
April, between Toulouse and Montauban, had defeated Soult’s 
original intention of maintaining his communications with the 
latter place, the Marshal limited himself to a determination to 
preserve Toulouse. He writes to Suchet on the 7th April. 

*I am determined to fight a battle near Toulouse, whatever may be 
the superiority of the enemy’s force. For this purpose I am fortifying 
a position 
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& position which rests on the canal and the town, and will afford me an 
entrenched camp capable of being defended whether the enemy attack 
from the side of Montauban or of Castelnaudary. I hear the allies have 
entered Paris—this great misfortune confirms my determination to de- 
fend Toulouse at all risks ; the preservation of this city, which contains 
oo of ali kinds, is for us of the very greatest importance. — 

. p. 165. 

’ Such were his resolutions—now let us see how—with all his 
jealousy of Suchet—with all the amour-propre that so eminent a 
commander may very justifiably have—he is forced to confess 
that the battle has overset all his determinations, and forced him 
toa rapid and hazardous flight. On the very evening of the battle, 
he writes :-— 

‘The battle which I announced to you has taken place to-day. It 
has been most murderous. The enemy suffered horribly,* but have 
succeeded in establishing themselves in the position which I had occu- 
pied on the right of Toulouse. I do not think that I can remain long 
in Toulouse. It may even happen that I shall have to fight my way 
out. I invite you to act accordingly.’—7b. 166. 
And again next morning :— 

* As I intimated in my letter of. yesterday, I find myself under the 
necessity of retiring from Toulouse, and I am even afraid of being forced 
to fight for a passage by Baziége, where the enemy has sent a column to 
cut me off from that communication. To-morrow I shall take a position 
at Villefranche [24 miles from Toulouse], for I hope the enemy may 
not be able to prevent my passing. Thence I shall make for Castel- 
naudary [15 or 16 miles further]: if J shall be able to stop there, 1 will 
do so; if not, I shall take a position on the Aude at Carcassonne [26 
miles further still].’—7zb. 167. 

In this march—(the rapidity of which may be best judged by the fact 
that he marched twenty-two miles in the first night)—he was closely 
pursued, and his rear-guard had several, what he calls, ‘small 
affairs,’ in all of which he confesses that he was worsted. (Chou- 
mara, 265, &c.) On the 13th he reached Castelnaudary, and 
was about to ‘continuer son mouvement’ (p. 268), that is, to con- 
tinue his flight, when the news of the political events at Paris and 





* Marshal Soult, in his official letter to the Minister of War, rates his own loss 
at 2000 hors de combat—but, unfortunately for this calculation, he’ abandoned, the 
very night on which his letter was written, 1600 wounded men in Toulouse, besides, 
as kis general orders vouch, carrying off a number of the more slightly wounded 
with him—and no mention is made of the dead—they tell no tales. The allied 
joss—as they had entrenchments and fortified buildings to attack, while the enemy 
were in comparative shelter—-may have been greater: it is thus stated in the London 
Gazette— 

Killed. Wounded, 
English and Germans . . - 35 — 1795 
Portuguese . . . . 77 (—_— 529 
Spani . - 205 —— 1712 


Total . + 9597 4036 
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an immediate armistice relieved him from a situation, out of which 
there was no military escape. | So cates Mad Savin 

e know not that we can sum up the whole question into a 
more condensed and pithy form than that employed by Lord 
Burghersh, in his modest and excellent work on ‘ The Operations 
of the Allied Armies in 1813-14 :-— 

‘ Did Marshal Soult fight this battle to retain the possession of the 
heights, which he had fortified, and which commanded the town? If so, 
he lost them. Did he fight to keep possession of Toulouse ? If so, he 
lost that !’—p. 364. 

It would have been, no doubt, the happiest and most glorious 
event of Marshal Soult’s military life, to have been able—even at 
the eleventh hour—to have advanced a claim to anything like 
success against an antagonist with whom he had been ineffectually 
and unfortunately struggling for so many years. But he had no 
colour for so doing, and, we believe, did not do it. Laurels 
enough he may have earned, but he never won so much as a leaf 
from Wellington. 

We know not whether Marshal Soult ever commanded in 
chief except in the pillar-building and spy-glass campaign against 
England in 1804, and in the Peninsula and Pyrenees, where— 
whenever he met Lord Wellington, he met defeat. 

The first encounter between them was at Oporto, on the 12th 
of May, 1809, when Sir Arthur Wellesley crossed the Douro, in 
face of the Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, attacked, routed, and 
forced him to retreat so precipitately, that Wellesley absolutely 
ate the dinner* that had been dressed for the Duke of Dalmatia ; 
and the:Jatter escaped into Spain, in utter confusion, by mountain- 
roadsand bye-ways, leaving behind him a fourth of his army, and 
all his artillery, equipments and baggage. 

In 1811 he advanced from Andalusia to force Lord Wellington 
to raise the siege of Badajos, but he met—on the hill of Albuera— 
the division of the British army under Marshal Beresford: Wel- 
lington himself was not present on that field of battle, but arrived 
a day or two after to witness, in the discomfiture and retreat of 
Marshal Soult, the success of his previous arrangements. 

The battle of Salamanca, in July 1812, though won against 
Marmont, had also its effect on the operations of Marshal Soult : 
it forced him to raise the siege of Cadiz, and evacuate Andalusia. 

After some able but, eventually, fruitless manceuvring to arrest 
the. progress of the English, Marshal Soult was in that same 

* Sherer’s Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington, vol. i. p. 213. But he did worse 
than eating the Marshal’s dinner—ke spoiled his prospect of a crown. Soult had, 
it seems, formed a design to set wp for himself as King of Portugal :—see the whole 
details of this strange affair in the Biographie des Hommes du Jour, and the sub- 
stance of it in Gurwood’s Dispatches, vol. iv. pp. 252, 288, and Sherer’s Memoirs. 
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autumn recalled by Buonaparte from Spain; and he and Lord 
Wellington did not meet again till after the battle of Vittoria, 
when Soult was sent, in July 1813, to retrieve Buonaparte’s 
affairs in the Peninsula. 

He began his operations by a proclamation dated 24th July, 
1813, in which he told his troops— 

* The present situation of the army is imputable to others; let the 
merit of repairing it be yours. I have borne testimony to the Emperor 
of your bravery and zeal : his instructions are to drive the enemy from 
those heights which enable them proudly to survey our fertile valleys; 
and to chase them beyond the Ebro. It is on Spanish soil that your 
tents must be next pitched. Let the account of our successes be dated 
from Vittoria, and the birth-day of his Imperial Majesty be celebrated 
in that city.’ 

And in this spirit he set to work—but, though ‘ Brag is a good 
ag, Fieyont is a better.’ 

is first attempt to execute these magnificent purposes was a 
general movement along his whole line for the relief of Pampe- 
luna —he himself advancing through the celebrated valley of 
Roncesvalles, or, as the French call it, Roncevauz ; but, after some 
partial successes and a desperate and protracted conflict, or rather 
series of battles, from the 25th to the 31st July, the French were 
everywhere defeated with great Joss, and Soult himself was 
doomed to confirm the old lay— 

Vous y faites mal vos orges, 

Frangais, 4 Roncevauz. 
And certainly they never made a worse harvest in these parts 
since the day 

‘ When Charlemain and all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia.’ _ 

Marshal Soult’s movements were able and vigorous—but they 
failed in all points; and the birth-day of the modern Charlemain 
was not celebrated at Vittoria! 

In the following week,—on the 31st August, Marshal Soult 
again put his whole army in motion to save St. Sebastian—but 
he failed; he was repulsed with great loss the same day that 
St. Sebastian was stormed. 

He next tried to protect the frontier of the empire, and to pre- 
vent the passage of the Bidassoa—but he failed. The allies, after 
a sharp action, entered the ‘sacred territory’ on the 7th October. 

He next collected all his means to prevent the passage of the 
Nivelle, on the heights along the right bank of which he had been 
long preparing formidable works—but he failed. The Nivelle 
was crossed on the Ist November ; his works were stormed and 
his army defeated. 

He 
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He now retired behind the Nive; and winter in the Pyrenees 
afforded him a short respite, but it was a very short one. Lord 
Wellington, on the 9th of December, forced the passage of the 
Nive, and drove the French back on Bayonne and the Adour. 

Here Marshal Soult determined to make another offensive effort ; 
he made two—first on the. left, and then on the right—and failed 
in both ; though he showed very great skill, and his army very 
great courage: and the season again imposed a temporary inac- 
tivity on both sides. 

At last, in February, the weather allowed Lord Wellington 
to resume the offensive; he forced the passage of the Adour, 
and Marshal Soult was driven from the neighbourhood of Bayonne 
(by which Bordeaux was opened to the English), and fell back 
upon ‘Orthez, where he resolved to make a stand, and fight a 
pitched battle. 

The position was fine, well chosen, and gallantly defended, 
but it was still more gallantly carried (17th February), and Mar- 
shal Soult was beaten—and pursued—and beaten again whenever 

‘he ventured to halt—at Aire on the 2nd March—at Vic de 
Bigorre on the 19th—and at Tarbes on the 20th. 


* It was at this period that another proclamation, couched in that 
vituperative style to which the French Marshals were overweeningly 
partial, was put forth by Soult. In this document he not only over- 
loaded the British nation with abuse, but descended to the adoption 
of the coarsest invectives against his great and successful competitor. 
This was unworthy Marshal Soult, and, in affording such evidence of a 
wounded spirit, he only gave additional splendour to that reputation 
which he felt with bitterness to have overshadowed his own.’— Hamilton's 
Peninsular Campaigns, iii. 429. 

The Duke of Wellington answered this proclamation only by 
the acclamations of the delivered inhabitants of Bordeaux, and by 
his own steady and victorious progress, before which Marshal 
Soult was driven finally into his position at Toulouse. 

How he fared there, the preceding pages have told; but it is 
somewhat singular that he who never pretended to have had the 
slightest advantage over Lord Wellington in this their long and 
varied .struggle,—in sieges and on rivers—in the mountains and 
on the plains—in skirmishes, in actions, and in battles,—from 
Oporto to Toulouse—should at last, and after a lapse of a quarter 
of a century, be set up as victor in a battle which ended still 
more disastrously than all his former defeats—in the loss of a city 
much more important, and in a retreat almost as rapid as had 
signalised his first meeting with Sir Arthur Wellesley at Oporto. 

The war seemed now to be at an end, and the ill fortune of 
Marshal Soult to be exhausted. But not sv. 

He 
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He was destined again, as the Major-General of Buonaparte’s 
staff, to meet the Duke of Wellington—at Warer oo, where was 
obtained, as all the world knows, such another victory as that 
of Toulouse; and it is curious enough (these little anecdotes 
lead to important inferences), that, as Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
on the first day they ever met deprived the Marshal of his 
dinner, so it happened that on this last occasion the Duke of 
Wellington deprived him of his ; for we have heard that 
a supper was actually prepared for Renciian and his staff—and, 
of course, for the chief of his staff—at the old Count de Merode’s, 
in Brussels, on the evening of the 18th June, 1815 ; but the Duke 
of Wellington again interposed his veto, and Marshal Soult and his 
Emperor, and what was left of his army, ‘ went supperless to bed.’ 

The Duke of Wellington is equally known for his magnanimity 
and hospitality, and we do not doubt that, when Marshal Soult 
shall arrive in this country—in his new, and we hope more fortu- 
nate character, of a man of peace—his Grace will remember that 
he owes the Duke of Dalmatia—besides a few sprigs of laurel— 
a dinner and a supper! 

These are observations which we should not at this moment 
have voluntarily made, but they have been forced from us by the 

tune publications of MM. Choumara and Juchereau de St. 

eons, by the equally opportune grants of the French ministry to 
the Toulouse and Boulogne monuments; and, above all, by the 
tact and delicacy with which their organs have worded Marshal 
Soult’s credentials—‘ Montrons-le avec orqueil a nos amis, comme 
nous pourrions le MONTRER, wn jour, avec confiance, @ nos 
ENNEMIS!’ 

But, after all, Marshal Soult will find that the English deserve 
a better character than he gave them, while smarting under the 
defeat of Orthez. They are naturally a good-humoured and 
generous people, and will visit on him neither the pardonable 
intemperance of his Tarbes proclamation, nor the recent indiscre- 
tions of his partisans and his Government. Nay, we are satisfied 
that he will be received in London with more punctilious courtesy 
by the higher orders, and more cockney cordiality by the multitude, 
from the very recollection of the splendid and consummate talents, 
courage, and perseverance, with which, during their arduous 
struggle, he impeded—though he could not arrest—the victorious 
career of his illustrious antagonist. 

England, we confidently hope, will show more fact in the 
tion—than France has done in the selection—of the y tent 24 
Extraordinary! 
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Arr. VI.—The Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and 
Economical Relations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century to the Present Time. By G.R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sect. III. Interchange. London. 1838. 

2. A brief Memoir of the Growth, Progress, and Extent of the 
Trade between the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, from the beginning of the Eighteenth Century to the 
Present Time, &c. §&c. By G. R. Porter. 1837. 

3. Advantages of Counter Exchange with the United States of 
America. By.S. Revans. London. 1838. 


T° us the most interesting portion in the first-named of these 
publications, is the account Mr. Porter gives of the pro- 
gress of our means of transportation, chiefly within the last twenty 
or thirty years. The world has seen nothing like it before ; and 
we can scarcely expect that it ever will again—since the period 
includes, among other things, the entire history of the practical 
application of steam to navigation. Much the same may be said 
of the railways, for, as Mr. Porter remarks, those which existed 
previous to 1800 were, without exception, private undertakings, 
and comparatively small ones, each being ‘ confined to the use of 
the establishment—generally a colliery—in which it occurred ;’ 
the public works are all creations of the present century. In 1801] 
the first Act of Parliament for the construction of a public rail- 
way was passed. Since that time nearly two hundred have fol- 
lowed it; and among these enterprises there are three, of which 
alone the estimated cost—and they are expected to be finished 
during the present season—amounts to about nine millions sterling ! 
On the water the triumphs of modern art and enterprise have 
been still more conspicuous. Thirty years ago Fulton, after wit- 
nessing Mr. Miller’s experiments on the Forth and Clyde canal, 
succeeded in really establishing a steam-boat on the river Hudson, 
between New York and Albany, a distance of about 150 miles. 
His speed was only six or seven miles the hour ; but how astound- 
ing must it have been to the unbelieving and jesting crowds on the 
river-side who witnessed the commencement of the project, when 
they were compelled to acknowledge its execution! We have heard 
it lately stated, that of the two members of a leading New York 
firm in these times, one started for Albany and the other for 
Bristol, on the same day—each by sailing-packet—and, each 
being sixteen days on the voyage, the passage to Europe was ac- 
complished in the same time with that between the ‘commercial 
metropolis’ of the new world and the legislative capital of the 
same state. Mr. Porter enumerates thirty-nine steam-boats as now 
belonging to the port of New York. Our own inquiries may 
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be more recent, and a year or two is a matter of some moment in 
these matters, especially in America, where the whole aspect of 
their kaleidescope society changes as it were at a jar, almost while 
the book of f the man es undertakes to describe it is going 
through the press: we should set down about sixty steam-boats 
for New York. A daily journal from that busy emporium now 
before us speaks of the starting of some ten or a a for Albany, 
at the same hour, and of an equal number seen meanwhile cross- 
ing the water in various other directions ; most of them, be it con- 
sidered, boats that may well be called ‘floating palaces.’ And 
again, looking to the interior of that country—a country that would 
seem almost to have been made for steam-boat navigation, even 
more than steam-navigation for it—what a spectacle do we there 
behold of victorious science, energy, and art, making, it would 
seem, their proud triumphal marches, their ‘ progresses!’ In- 
stinct with all but life, 
‘ Tramp, tramp, along the land they ride, 
Splash, splash, across the sea ;” 

everywhere rejoicingly rushing on, as if, with all their flying flags 
and noisy engines of speed, themselves to celebrate the advent of 
that civilization which they do so much toextend. There are now 
about forty American steam-boats on Lake Erie alone. On the 
Mississippi waters, where, twenty years since, there was no such 
thing as a regular line known, there are now 300 boats at the 
smallest calculation ; we have indeed seen the number rated nearly 
twice as high. Twenty-five years ago the adventurer who thought 
of ascending the mighty stream of the ‘ Father of Waters’ pre- 
pared himself for a sort of campaign. His packet might tarry 
at some village on the banks, for wood and water—or a frolic— 
longer than he would now be in the entire voyage from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati. The distance up from Louisville to the 
city just named (where it is no unusual thing to see twenty or 
thirty steam-boats lying together)—-itself, one may say, a product 
of this same steam-navigation—is about 150 miles, and is com- 
monly accomplished, we believe, like the same distance between 
New York and Albany, in ten hours. We have before us an 
authentic paragraph announcing the arrival of a boat in twenty-six 
hours, down to Cincinnati, from eeling, 400 miles on the other 
side! What a conception do even these trifles give us of the 
importance of the revolution introduced by the use of steam in 
navigation, and especially to a population and a country having 
at once such necessities and such capacities for it as those of the 
United States ! 

Returning homeward, in this island, where in 1812 we had but a 
single steam-boat—a small shabby concern called the Comet, 
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running between Glasgow and Greenock—in 1836 there were 
388. Mr. Porter estimates the whole number in the British em- 
pire at 600 ; but he does not take notice of Government steamers, 
and the general catalogue must have been largely increased since 
his tables were made out. The immense amount of ‘ duty’ done 
by these craft—the vast share they have thus suddenly taken up 
of the commerce of the country—is in a far greater ratio to that 
of other navigations than even these numbers indicate, for, while 
the latter is of necessity subject to great delays and long periods 
of idleness, it is of the very nature of the former never to lie 
still. It was testified, two years since, before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, that more than a million of ngers, in- 
cluding those to and from Gravesend, passed Blackwall annually 
in steam-vessels ; and it is a good illustration of one of the multi- 
farious, social, and economical effects of the introduction of this 
grand invention, that probably ninety-nine hundredths of this 
multitude are induced to all this locomotion by the mere facility 
of it; the amount of the journeying by land, up and down the 
Thames, being meanwhile rather increased than lessened. The 
whole character of a nation may well be essentially affected by 
such an operation as this, going on at once, as it is, in every part 
of its dominions. There are, at this hour, scarcely two ports in 
the United Kingdom of any consideration, between which steam- 
boats do not regularly ply. In 1818 the most sanguine never 
dreamed of their being available for much more than inland 
navigation, with here and there a little circumspect sallying out 
and skirmishing along the curves of the coast (something after the 
style of the ancients). Who could then have conceived that, in 
1838, the time-honoured and world-renowned dynasty of sailing 
navigation would have been so ruthlessly overthrown by these 
most irresistible of all revolutionists,—that, not for purposes of 
travel only, bus in a great measure for those of trade (in all the 
least bulky articles of commerce), the new system should have 
entirely usurped the place of the old? Who could have believed 
that by this medium would be maintained our regular com- 
munication with all the neighbouring ports on the continent, 
and through them with Europe at large ?—that every week at 
least—in some cases, daily— London boats would be visiting 
Hamburgh, Holland, Belgium, the French coast, Lisbon, and 
Cadiz?—that steam-ships would have compassed, on one hand, 
the whole 10,000 miles of the route to India round the Cape 
of Good Hope, while overland advices, by help of the same 
marvellous. agency, were. travelling from London to Bombay in 
between forty and fifty days?—that, adding a bit of a rail-road 
between Cairo and Suez (eighty miles), and driving the drome- 
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daries off the line (Porter, p. 55), people would be ‘ calculating ’ 
upon sending light goods from Bombay to Marseilles in thirty days ? 
—and that, finally, the same dauntless ‘triply-mailed’ enterprise 
which has wrought all these wonders, more and more impatient 
of any limits to its range round the globe, more and more 
emboldened by its success, should rush forth at length on the 
broad Atlantic itself—reducing by one-half, at a single move, 
the long, long laborious distance which Columbus found, and 
— has ever since continued, between the Old World and the 
ew? 

The effect of this achievement is by no means easily to be 
described or foreseen. Even the Americans, with all their repu- 
tation as a self-possessed and considering people, have displayed 
unwonted raptures and antics on occasion of the first arrival of 
the Sirius and Great Western at New York—quite as much so 
as our Bristol neighbours on their return; and we are not sure 
that either party is to be blamed for it. We are not sure that the 
former are far out of their ‘reckoning’ when they speak of this as 
a new epoch in the history of the world. We can enter into the 
feeling of the myriads who crowded the wharfs at New York 
when the English boats were hourly expected—when, finally, 
after days of almost breathless watching (which, to fearful spirits, 
might well have afforded some pretext for disbelieving the new 
scheme—some excuse for casting even ridicule on it after all), at 
length, on the morning of St. George's Day, the doubts, the fears, 
the scorn, were alike destined to be removed for ever from the 
mind of every living creature (even, we dare say—but let us say 
it with due deference—from that of Dr. Lardner himself): for 
now appears a long dim train of distant smoke, in a somewhat 
unaccustomed direction ;—it rises and lowers presently, like a 
genius in the Arabian Nights, portending something prodigious ; 
—by-and-bye; the black prow of a huge steam-boat dashes round 
the point of some green island in that beautiful harbour— 

* Against the wind, against the tide, 
Steadying with upright keel.’ 
It was worth something to be a passenger in one of these fortunate 
boats at this moment. We have before us the journal kept by one 
of the favoured few on board the Great Western. From the time of 
crossing the bar of the harbour, all her ‘ poles’ were set aloft, and 
flags gaily streaming at each,—the foreign ensign at the gaff, and 
at the fore a combination of the British and American,—and ‘at 
3 p.m. (the narrative continues) we passed the Narrows, opening 
the bay of New York, sails all furled, and the engines at their 
topmost speed. The city reposed in the distance—scarcely dis- 
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cernible. As we ptoceeded, an exciting scene awaited ts: 
coming abreast of Bradlow’s Island, we were saluted by the 
fort with twenty-six guns (the number of the States) ;—we were 
taking a festive glass on deck. The health of the British Queen 
had just been proposed—the toast dronk—and, amid the cheers 
that followed, the arm was just raised to consummate the naming, 
when the fort opened its fire. The effect was electrical ;—down 
came the colours, arid a burst of exultation arose, in the midst of 
which the President’s health was proposed. The city now grew 
distinct ; masts, buildings, spires, trees, streets were discerned ;— 
the wharfs appeared, black with myriads of the population hurry- 
ing down, at the signal of the telegraph, to every point of view. 
And then came shoals of boats—the whole harbour covered with 
them ;—and now the new-comer reaches the Sirius, lying at 
anchor in North River, gay with flowing streamers, and literally 
crammed with spectators—her decks, paddle-boxes, rigging, mast- 
head high. We passed round her, giving and receiving three 
hearty cheers ;—then turned towards the Battery. Here myriads 
again were collected ;—boats crowded round us in countless con- 
fusion ;—flags were flying, guns firing, and bells ringing. The 
vast multitude set up a shout—a long, enthusiastic cheer—echoed 
from point to point, and from boat to boat, till it seemed as 
though they never would have done.’ 

So much for the first transports; we cannot doubt that time, 
experience, and reflection will confirm the general estimate of 
the importance of this achievement, whicli, we may say, is now 
barely beginning to be made, and that chiefly in a mere mercan- 
tile and immediate view. This view itself, however, it must be 
allowed—waiving for the present all farther projections into futu- 
rity—is sufficiently exciting, especially to the Americans, who in 
many respects have more to gain by the new arrangement than 
ourselves. The intelligence from the Old World, for exam- 
ple, must of necessity be of more general, various, and lively 
interest to them, than that of the New World to us. The balance 
of resources, indeed, is immensely in our favour. Not only does 
America occupy the western hemisphere by herself, while all the 
other continents are pitched against her in ours, but on that side 
civilization has yet made so little progress, things are so literally 
new, that the ‘ United States of America’ might with some plausi- 
bility assume to be ‘ America’ at large, according to the compli- 
mentary phraseology usual amongst us. The feeling with which 
we (unless on extraordinary occasions) watch for news from 
America is exceedingly different from that with which foreign 
tidings are awaited by the people of the United States, whose 
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situation, nationally, in this r , may be almost compared 
with that of an individual exiled—as poor Crusoe says, ‘ out of 
society's reach.’ Of the interest we have in them, indeed, too 
much can hardly be said. The great effort implied in this steam- 
achievement itself, and the extraordinary sensation which the 
issue of it has excited, sufficiently proclaim a just appreciation of 
the vast commercial importance, at least to us, of the movement 
in question ; and it could not be otherwise between two countries 
sustaining mercantile relations—to say not a word of any other 
consideration—of a character so unprecedented and unrivalled. 
This appears clearly enough in Mr. Porter’s memoir, which we 
have not yet referred to, ‘ presented to the Statistical Sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Advancement of Science,’ 
at their late Liverpool meeting. Take our exports of manufac- 
tured goods, for example. Few persons, probably, have an accu- 
rate understanding of the extent with which + Alisbrlesh *—dlias ° 
the United States—is our customer in this great department of 
our trade. Mr. Porter gives all the annual returns from 1805 
to 1836, excepting only those for the years 1812 and 1813 (war- 
time, and therefore of less importance), the records of which 
were destroyed at the burning of the London Custom-house. 
The result is, that of our products in 1835, the United States 
took more than ten and a half millions out of a total of forty-seven 
millions ; and in 1836, nearly twelve and a half out of fifty-three : 
so that the proportion of our export trade with this one party to 
our whole export trade was, in the former year, 22°31 per cent., 
and in the latter, 23-28. Over+trading there might be in this; 
there undoubtedly was ; but that does not essentially affect the 
argument on the mercantile interest of the connexion between 
the two countries :—unfortunately, it has greatly increased it during 
the last two years, though not in the most agreeable way to either 
party, we presume. 

Again, look at the importation of a single American article— 
their cotton, a matter indirectly as well as directly momentous to 
us from its effect in increasing the power of our customer fo con- 
sume our products, as well as in enabling us to produce them. 
Well might the world wonder at the appearance of a phenomenon 
so new in trade as the vast demand we have mentioned for British 
manufactures in the market of a single community, one so com- 
paratively unknown to them in the same relations, so remote from 
ourselves, so much disposed and so well qualified, as one might be 
excused for surmising at first thought, rather to endeavour to 
rival us in some respects than to co-operate with us in any; and 
moreover, (comparatively again, ) so young, so small, and so poor,— 
well might other nations, we say, wonder at this phenomenon, did 
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not the explanation of it appear in another—another ‘wonder, 
indeed—yet certainly an explanation. pi furnishes no 
parallel to the case of the cotton-trade of the United States, as 
regards the immense importance of that on. considered in 
connexion with the rapidity of its progress. This is too fa- 
miliar a subject to be dwelt on. We will only remind our 
readers, as Mr. Porter reminds us, that in 1791 the whole export 
from that country was less than 200,000 Ibs. ; and that 1787 was 
the earliest year in which any of their home growth seems to 
have been exported. It was but little before this date that the 
first or second congress concluded to lay a small duty on the 
importation of the foreign article—(for it is well known the pro- 
vinces had been in the hahit of importing it, more or less, from 
the West Indies for a century previous to that time)—with the 
view of ‘trying the experiment, as the southern members ex- 
pressed it, whether this plant might not be made to flourish, ‘as 
some persons imagined, on their own soil. Still, the five bags 
which constituted the whole export in 1785, and the six in 1786, 
would appear to have been of foreign growth. It was after this, 
if we rightly remember, that a few bags of American growth were 
seized at the Custom-house in Liverpool as not being what the 
master of the vessel pretended they were, so incredible was 
it that cotton should come from the United States! And now half 
a century has elapsed, and what do we see? The average annual 
importation of this article into Great Britain during the last ten 
years has exceeded two hundred and twenty-five millions of pounds, 
the value of which (Memoir, p. 7) cannot be less than seven and 
a half millions sterling per annum, while in 1836 the amount was 
above 289 millions, probably producing, at the average price of the 
season, more than ten millions sterling. At this date we think it 
was calculated we were taking 13,000 bales weekly, or nearly 
2000 daily, of this same experimental and contraband article; a 
third part of our whole exports, on the other hand, being mean- 
while made of this material, in a variety of processes, employing 
or subsisting about one million of our population ! 

Of the vast and increasing interest of our ship-owners in the 
American trade, we need only say that in 1836 our navigation 
entered the ports of the United States to the amount of 547,606 
tons, and that this amount was in the ratio of 43°62 per cent. 
to the American tonnage during the same time, while all other 
foreign navigation amounted to only 132,607 tons. There is no 
fear then of our underrating the value of our commercial connexion 
with such a country as this, or of our connexions with it of every 
other kind, as indirectly tending to the same end. We have 
entered thus much into these statistics to show that we do not 
forget 
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forget them when we say that, nevertheless, the American interest 
is on the whole vastly greater in us and the Old World than ours, 
on the whole, can be in them and the New; and that, therefore, 
their interest in the establishment of Atlantic steam navigation 
is proportionately greater than ours. 

On the other hand, though England is undoubtedly the most 
interesting of foreign countries to the Americans, in other points 
of view as well as in a mercantile, it is by no means so in a 
corresponding proportion. Al] Europe, all Christendom, exists 
for them. Even their commerce, with its characteristic energy; 
perseverance, and ‘calculation,’ has gone forth, like our own, into 
almost all lands, civilised or savage, ‘vexing, as Mr. Burke said 
so long ago of the Nantucket whaleimen, ‘ every sea with its heel.’ 
But theirs is not a commercial interest alone. It is not mere 
silks, and wines, and fruits, and jewellery, and ivory, and tea, that 
the Americans watch for, from France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain—from Egypt, the Ionian Isles, and Smyrna—from: China 
and the East Indies, and the ‘ King of Muscat,’ and his high 
mightiness the Emperor ‘ Bob Jacket,’ head chief of the Fan- 
dangoes, near the borders cf their fast-spreading colonial settle- 
ments on the western African coast—in return for the produce 
of their seas and rivers, their forests and agriculture, their soap 
and tallow-candles, their snuff and tobacco, their pork, shingles, 
flour, flax-seed,* rice, and ice,;—and their infant, but not incon- 
siderable, manufactures withal—cutlery, machinery, and cotton 
itself included.t 

Brother Jonathan is a. business-man, no doubt; he looks 
pretty well to the main chance; nor is he greatly shocked or 
put to inconvenience by any of the ordinary methods of money- 
making which fall in his way. In these particulars, be it observed, 
he ‘favours’ old John himself. If the Americans are not lite- 





* See the ‘American Almanac’ for 1837. The flax-seed exported in 1836 
amounted to more than 450,000 dollars; snuff and tobacco, 360,000; soap and 
tallow-candles, half a million. These may be called trifling items separately, but 
the marvel is, to see what an aggregate is made out of such wifles. Under the head 
of manufactures, for instance, are ‘combs and buttons, about 100,000 dollars, and 
manufactures of glass about 80,000.’ 

t It is notorious that great quantities of ice have been exported of late, particu- 
larly from Boston to Calcutta. 

{ The export of cotton manufactures in 1836 was nearly three millions of dol- 
lars. As to the cutlery, we mention it rather as a curiosity—but, although there is 
but one sword-factory in the United States, no small part of the weapons wrought ° 
at this establishment are sent into Mexico, Texas, and the South American States. 
It is a little remarkable, too, that American machinery should be going abroad. 
Counting, as far as we can learn, upon economy on their side, and bad legislation 
on ours, estimates are already made of sending five millions of dollars’ worth of 
machinery, yearly, to Egypt alone ! ’ 
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rally as much as we are ‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ it is partly, we 
conjecture, because they reckon some other things just as profit- 
able ; and not so very different are they after all ;—we do not refer 
now to wooden-nutmeg making or white-oak cheeses, by any 
means, but to trapping, sending out ice, and a most fantastic 
variety of those ‘ Yankee notions,’ so called by themselves—suit- 
able, undoubtedly, to the circumstances of the communities and 
countries in which they originate and to which they are des- 
tined ; in a word, wherever money is to be made, there are they 
as sure to be gathered together as young eagles over a carcase. 
No obstacle stands long in their way; no distance, difficulty, or 
disaster turns them aside. Mr. Clay, in one of his speeches, 
relates an anecdote of the master of a vessel who sorely em- 
barrassed the people of the Custom-house at Leghorn by pre- 
senting ship-pa made out at Cincinnati, a port some 2000 
miles up the Mississippi, and one of its branches.* Not many 
years ago the commander of a Russian exploring ship in the 
Antarctic seas, coming on the coast of a remote and solitary is- 
land, was proceeding, as a matter of course, to take possession in 
the name of the Czar, when lo! asharp-built little sloop, of some 
sixty tons, made her appearance round a point of the island, 
and hailed him to ask if he wished for a pilot? It was a Con- 
necticut ‘skipper,’ who had cruised off that way to ‘seek his 
fortune ;’ the person is now well known here as captain of one of 
the most splendid of those fine ships, the New York ‘ Liners.’ 

As a driving, penetrating, indefatigable, business people, the 
Americans have a name literally all over the world; they are 
emphatically the ‘universal Yankee nation.’ And yet we say— 
prominent as this part of their character is, considerable as the 
interests are to which we have called a passing attention—it 
is not these alone they have in view. Unquestionably young 
Jonathan (as well as old John) thinks of something besides 
pecking his ice and his pork, and getting the equivalent there- 

e. The Americans are not all merchants, and the merchants 
are not all mere mercantile men. They, in common with the 
whole nation, with the entire continent, have a vital, an exqui- 
site interest in the Old World, and in the whole of it, and in all 
its history, fortunes, and proceedings ; interests, social, literary, 
scientific ; interests, political and religious. No great movement 
ean take place among us which they must not feel in every nerve 
’ of the body politic of the States, sooner or later, more or less ; 
and though distance (now reduced by one-half, however), and 

* We have before us a letter from Illinois, which speaks of their ‘ importing 
direct to Alton,’ the capital of that state, ‘1500 miles up the Mississippi.’ ao 
isolation, 
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isolation, and peculiar institutions, may seem almost to make them,- 
in some respects, an independent world by themselves, on the 
other hand, these very circumstances enhance, in the American — 
mind, the freshness and the ne of the interest they have in 
their connexion with the Old World, and the visitations they are 
in the habit of getting from it. In past, and especially in excited 
times, looking over files of their newspapers, and noting the con- 
spicuous place occupied merely by a new ‘arrival from Europe’ 
—long waited for with breathless eagerness perhaps by a whole 
nation, as. it were on tiptoe, like the Athenians, for ‘some new 
thing ’—and then by dismal lamentations over the lack of such 
intelligence (owing to the essential deficiencies of the species of 
navigation now about to be superséded by steam)—we have come 
sometimes to the conclusion that the local situation of our now 
trans-Atlantic neighbours, as regards the rest of Christendom, 
must give an especial raciness to American existence. Here, and 
everywhere else in the Old World, we lie so compactly together, 
and the modes of intercommunication are so thoroughly settled, 
and we understand, observe, and almost anticipate each other so 
well and sharply, and so continually withal, that a great part of 
our luxurious, intellectual, moral interest in each other’s affairs, 
as a matter of intelligence and sensation, is frittered away by the 
regularity, frequency, and familiarity of the manner in which those 
affairs are considered. We get most of our ‘foreignism’ by retail, 
and are prepared for receiving it beforehand, besides. ‘There are 
no ‘electric effects,’ as our American passenger calls them—no 
« sensations number one, as Mr. Fennimore Cooper has it—with us. 
Our electricity comes on gently, by points ; theirs, in shocks, Let 
any one look over a file of American papers published during any 
part of the French revolution, or of that grand drama which the 
nations of Europe enacted under the management of Napoleon— 
let him see the phrensy of curiosity excited to its utmost during 
long delays, and the phrensy of some other excitement raging as 
madly in consequence of news at length received—a month's in- 
telligence perhaps—a month of such a history as that was; all 
which, meanwhile, we, not unconcernedly, indeed, had yet been 
getting piecemeal, almost hour by hour, Whether the greater 
despatch of news now about to be effected by the Atlantic steam- 
boats will essentially modify this state of things, may admit of 
some debate. Should it be carried very much farther than we 
at present witness or anticipate, the result is clear enough—the 
Americans would become Europeans. We remember certain omi- 
nous hints of Dr. Lardner’s on this head. ‘ Philosophy,’ he says, 
in his book on the steam-engine— 
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‘already directs her finger at sources of inexhaustible power in the 
phenomena of electricity and magnetism, and many causes combine to 
justify the expectation that we are on the eve of mechanical discoveries 
still greater than any which have yet appeared ; and that the steam- 
engine itself; with the gigantic powers conferred upon it by the immortal 
Watt, will dwindle into insignificance in comparison with the hidden 
powers of nature still to be revealed ; and that the day will come when 
that machine, which is now extending the blessings of civilization to 
the most remote skirts of the globe, will cease to have existence except 
in the page of history.’ 

This 1s looking far a-head, especially for one who has disputed 
till this moment the practicability of what was accomplished 
twenty years since (as we shall show)—the passage of the Atlantic 
by steam. But great men have made great mistakes before this ; 
and we are not sure but the learned Doctor may be in this pas- 
sage making amends for being thus caught napping, by avowing 
at the same time, as in the paragraph just quoted, how wide 
awake he can be when occasion requires,—going a-head of the 
age on one tack as much as he was drifted behind it on the 
other. At all events, these mysterious predictions may be ful- 
filled. Let us disbelieve nothing. All preceding generations 
have missed it by disbelieving. ‘They ‘swear terribly’ at New 
York, we see even now, of sending a ship over the ocean by 
instigation of a barrel of blue vitriol. It is generally understood 
that the only reason why the Yankees allowed us to be first in 
this late enterprise, was, next to their ‘hard times’ just now, the 
fact that they did undertake, at New York, a grand boat, ona 
new plan, which was to use but about one-fifth of the usual quan- 
tity of fuel. It was a mistake, no doubt, in a case which was 
experimental enough at the best; but it shows what the spirit 
of our, and especially their generation is. 

_ Let us, we say again, be prepared for anything, and surprised 
at nothing—‘ grand patent double tubular boilers,’ or quicksilver 
steam-boats, or iron ones, or blue vitriol, or ‘hidden powers,’ or 
whatever else it may be—‘ keep moving,’ at any rate, is the 
motto of the age. And we repeat, under these circumstances, 
and knowing especially the now roused emulation and insatiable 
restlessness of our kinsmen in the west, it is not for us to say to 
what extent the distance and time which separate us from them 
may be reduced. We only warn them that they must fake the 
consequences if they make them. They must consent hereafter 
to become neighbours, and to feel so. They must give up a 
portion of their dignified isolation—their solitary, Indian inde- 
pendence—their wild enjoyment of the country as it were of the 
worid—their unmolested, uncrowded, primitive provincialism (as 
some 
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some would call it)—and withal, the luxury of getting even a 
fortnight’s news at one time, and of being uncertain when even 
that budget may come. Steam—to say nothing of < electricity or 
magnetism "—is no respecter of romance. It reduces things to an 
appalling regularity. The British and American Steam Com- 
pany, who have just launched at Blackwall a ship thirty-eight 
feet longer than any in her majesty’s ‘navy, with accommodations 
(as they advertise) for 500 passengers, notify to us, moreover, that 
next year they mean to have boats like this running on éither side 
the Ist and 16th of every month. This is but one company— 
one which has not yet moved, we believe ;—for we understand the 
Sirius to have been sent out by another, and the Great Western, 
it is well known, belongs to. Bristol. Both these, undoubtedly, 
intend to keep the field, and to meet all competition with spirit. 
Bristol is said to have already invested a million sterling, and 
there can be no doubt that the renowned old city of Cabot, 
though dozing a little of late years over a sort of aldermanic re- 
pletion, yet possesses the means, and we dare say the spirit, which 
more than four centuries since sent out merchant-ships of the 
burithen of 900 tons. Glasgow, too, will no doubt bestir herself. 
And, above all, we must leave room for Liverpool: the sole mar- 
vel is that Liverpool has waited so long—a secret only to be 
explained by the extent of the interest there invested in the 
American ‘ Liners.’ We see that a company is now started at 
that port, who announce immediate operations. At New York 
again—where the same remark just made of Liverpool applies— 
even during the short stay of the first steam-boats, a scheme was 
started of a joint-stock of a million and a half of dollars, in which, 
by the way, it was stated the Bristol Company (with a liberal 
view to the interest of that port) would participate to the extent 
of about one-sixth. 

Then we have noticed a movement at Philadelphia—a sort of 
Bristol to New York—a quiet, Quakerish, clean, right-angled 
‘ City of Brotherly Love’ and long purses ;—but in population also 
the second place in the Union, and now, be it observed, placed by 
this new agency on a footing with its domestic rival and its foreign 
correspondents, extremely different from what it has been hereto- 
fore. We mention this case in illustration of our remark on the in- 
numerable alterations in existing arrangements of commerce, little 
thought of at first even by the parties concerned, which neverthe- 
less may confidently be expected to develop themselves almost at 
once. There has been no lack of capital in Philadelphia. Just 
the reverse. It is, as we hinted, quite the American Bristol in this 
way, as New York is the Liverpool in every other. To English 
' travellers 
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travellers it has always looked like a rendezvous of people ving 
on a capital accumulated in New York—such is one’s im . 
sion of the hot bustle and haggard excitement of the fatter 
city, when we enter it after leaving the staid gait and sleek 
cheeks of the former. Neither is Mr. Penn's capital wanting 
in his own energy or emulation—all soberly—slily—as they go 
about it, and keep at it—like him. Their celebrated water- 
works are the finest system of the sort in the world; and 
the « Keystone State,” whose career is largely controlled by this 
place, has engaged within ten years more extensively in the im- 
mense enterprise of internal improvements than any other in the 
Union ;—not excepting even New York—which has a single 
canal, the longest already, except the Chinese, in the world (363 
miles), now about to be enlarged at the cost of at least ten million 
dollars more, together with a rail-road from New York city to 
Lake Erie, more than 500 miles ;—or Illinois, which at this mo- 
ment has ten million dollars appropriated to works of internal 
improvement. What, then, has kept Philadelphia in the shade, as 
tegards foreign commerce? Why have five millions out of ten of 
our exports to the whole United States, gone into the port of 
New York alone? Why has New York, on the other hand, bee 

employed to send us so large a part of the cotton grown by the 
southern States? Why has she monopolised, and held without 
an effort, almost the whole of the business carried on by the 
* Liners ’—having at this moment, we think, four lines at least 
to Liverpool, one to London (vid Portsmouth) and one to Havre— 
‘comprising in all some forty or fifty of these splendid packets 
—while Philadelphia has but one meagre line to Liverpool, which 
consists of a vessel in each month? Cities, too, not above 120 
‘miles apart-—a distance reduced to seven hours by steam. Steam ! 
* Ay, there's the rub,” New York is a sea-port. Philadelphia 
lies some distance up the curves of a river. And this, under the 
old régime, has been sufficient to ensure this vast diversity of re- 
‘sults. A ship which had crossed the ocean in twenty days might 
often be ten more in getting up the river. We knew how this 
once was in the shorter, straighter, and wider stream of the 
Thames. It, however, would never do for those who had New 
York merchants and the finest merchant-ships ever known on the 
seas for their rivals ; ee was so out of the question that it 
was never t of, adelphia for the first ten years folded 
her arms over the matter, and then went to making miles of 
tail-roads and 1000 of canals, by way of diversion. Now what 
‘happens when this new movement is announced? We can almost 
imagine | an audible chuckle out of the body politic of the Quaker 
, city. 
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city. What is to prevent a fair competition now? What account 
is to be made of a curve or two in a river, with steamers 300 feet 
long, and a speed of fifteen miles an-hour, as practical people, 
best versed in this matter, expect to see them within very few 
years? And indeed the American boats have been running at 
much more than this rate on the Hudson for years. Thus will 
this steam in commerce, like gunpowder in battle, put people 
upon fair terms ;—like steam itself, we might say, introduced tho- 
roughly into war ;—say plenty of Perkins’s guns, for example, 
gracefully set out upon either side* of a field of combat, or along 
the sides of two lines of your ugly new-fangled steam-ships, with 
a burthen of two or three thousand tons. 

But we have gone somewhat astray—and yet not so widely 
neither. We were speaking, however, of the first sensation the 
achievement has produced—and which, we venture to predict, will; 
at some future day, be a matter of no little historical curiosity. 
The New York editors seem scarcely able to contain themselves. 
‘ Side by side at last with the Old World, says one. ‘ Now then 
for the Coronation,’ cry half-a-dozen more. And then the files of 
European Journals unrolled! Fifteen days from Bristol—sixteen 
from London—eighteen from Paris—less than a month from 
Constantinople—from Bombay itself only between sixty and 
seventy days! A Norfolk (Virginia) editor remarks that they are 
now as near England as they were the greater part of last winter 
to Detroit; and a Bostonian, we suppose, might say much the 
same as to New Orleans. A revolution this indeed, such as the 
world rarely sees even in our changeful age ;—a revolution tho- 
roughly overturning the old systems of most of the business world 
at least—yet effected, as it were, instantaneously, and without the 
loss of a drop of blood. The Americans themselves, not more 
‘in the transports of their exultation over the first thought of the 
effects of it, than in their admiration of the thing itself, and of 
the style in which it was carried through, seem to have been too 
much otherwise excited to feel their wonted chagrin at appearing 
to be ever taken by surprise in matters of practical adventure. 
Nay, cherishing, we do believe, the honour of their fatherland 
next to that of their own (for we have often noticed that, although 





* A late Baltimore paper, speaking of the Sultan steam-frigate, says: ‘ With 
‘one thousand tons burthen, propelled by engines capable of exerting 900-horse 
power, moving at the rate of thirteen knots an hour, presenting a small surface 
above water to hostile cannon, armed with 68-pounders, and enabled, by the distance 
at which she can hull an enemy, without exposure to a return fire, she is invaluable 
in harbour defence, and, it the system is carried out, will render useless further ex- 
penditure on fortifications.’—And again, ‘a few months impart knowledge and 
experience, and when twenty additional steam-batteries of increased size, say 1500 
‘tons each, are constructed, eur sea-coast will be invulnerable,’ , 
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Jonathan gives us a gruff, grumbling, family grow! of a lecture 
now and then—partly, perhaps, to prove himself our descendant 
—he is never easy in seeing it done by anybody else), they quite 
‘ forget their sorrow in their pride.’ No wonder they have done 
so ; no wonder that a hundred thousand New Yorkers turned out 
on the 7th of May to behold the departure of the ‘Great Western’ 
on her first voyage homeward, and to cheer the brave ship on her 
way ; no wonder, again, that when, at the end of a fortmght, she 
hoisted the British colours in King’s Road, the burghers of old 
Bristol, roused at length from their Rip Van Winkle nap of half 
a century, broke out with firing cannons, and raising flags, and 
bell-ringing, and vehement eating of turtle! Here, at length 
was an ‘electric effect’ in England—a sensation number two, 
at the least. One of the passengers in this ship brought over a 
splendid bouquet of American flowers, which he was able to 
present to the lady of Mr. Manager Claxton—it seems, almost as 
fresh as if the dew were still on the leaves; and, again, at the 
jubilant dinner of the burghers on the 24th, specimens of flax 
and cotton-yarn were exhibited, manufactured in the new Bristol 
factory (a sign of the times that too), which had only been shipped 
in the raw state, in America, on the seventeenth or eighteenth 
day before. Some one has predicted that, presently, we shall 
have Covent Garden market stocked by the other continent. As 
to the floral department, there may be something im it, for aught 
we know—and, indeed, in some others too; for, if the ‘ Liners’ 
could bring the Duke a present of fresh forest venison from his 
western admirers, we certainly get a clear vision here of divers 
good things yettocome. We say nothing, however, even of Yankee 
ice, dropped at sunrise, in dog-days, upon every door-step in 
London as in Boston—not one word ; ‘ nil admirari,’ we repeat, 
is our motto; ‘ keep cool,’ that is—ice or no ice—dog-days 
and all. 

But, transports and jesting aside, let us summarily consider a 
few of the more obvious consequences of some moment which may 
be expected to spring immediately from the achievement of which 
we have spoken; to some of them we have already made a hasty 
allusion. 

The improvement of the instrument itself by which this work 
has been done may be counted on, perhaps, as the first. Without 
being over-sanguine on the subject, it is reasonable to bear in mind 
that, while sailing-vessels have been in existence, and been more 
or less making progress as specimens of art, during thousands of 
years, we are still in the infancy of steam navigation. It is only 
thirty years since Fulton ascended the Hudson with his boat. In 
1810 there was no such thing in all England; and so late as 
1820 
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1820 there were but thirty-five. The most important improve- 
ments, also, have been very recently introduced; and, without 
particularising these, it is sufficient to say that the learned Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner’s miscalculations on this subject of Atlantic 
navigation, have evidently been caused by almost wholly overlook- 
ing these same improvements even so far as some past years are 
concerned (and a year in such a progress as this agent is making 
is not a matter to be overlooked), or regarding them too much as 
mere speculations, not likely, or not yet fully proved, to be capa- 
ble of great practical effects (as they have already been) ; while, 
as relates to what may yet be established, though now it is but 
experimental, or what may be discovered, of which now nobody 
dreams, the calculations in question have apparently left no lee- 
way for the ingenuity of our successors, or even our contempora- 
ries. It was taken for granted that all had been done which could 
be done—that there were not even any ‘ hidden powers’ hereafter 
to be brought to bear upon steam navigation—as well as upon 
other things—and to supersede steam itself altogether. How 
grand a mistake this was we need not say: let us beware of 
its being made again. Indeed, there is little danger of it, since 
scarcely a week now passes without the appearance of some new 
scheme. We have a case in point before us as we write, in the 
account given by the daily papers of a model-boat, lately con- 
structed on the plan of doing away with the use of paddle-boxes 
—a most cumbrous, clumsy, and uncouth appendage to the vessel, 
as everybody knows—by what is called a patent propeller. _Hall’s 
condensers, again, will have a fair trial on the route. It is well 
known that he claims with these to increase the speed of a boat 
one-fifth, at least, beyond its capacity with common machinery ; 
and we see that a quicksilver boat, on the plan of Mr. Howard, 
is going out to America from Liverpool for a trial. We do not 
say what faith we have in these schemes, or many others that 
might be named : we mention them as illustrations of the restless, 
contriving, venturing spirit of the times, especially in this almost 
new department of action, excitement, keen competition, and high 
hope. It cannot be doubted, we think, that the passage of the 
Atlantic by steam will, even in the coming ten years, be brought 
to a state of (so to speak) artistical luxury and perfection of which 
those who have started the enterprise themselves little think. The 
characteristic spirit of the two great nations chiefly interested is 
now fairly roused to a generous emulation, as it never was roused 
before ; and all that science, skill, enterprise, patriotism, genius, 
or a love of money, or a love of distinction, can accomplish, in 
such communities, on a subject-matter offering almost unparal- 
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leled temptation and stimulus to them all, we shall now be sure 
to have. 

The extension of steam navigation to other new, vast, and most 
important regions of the globe, where it has been hitherto unknown, 
with corresponding influences wherever it is introduced, is a sequel, 
and an early one, to the present and fast-coming state of things on 
the Atlantic ;—as much so as is the continued improvement of this 
medium of transportation—the one follows, as of course, from the 
other. Steam navigation will be extended because it will be im- 
proved : it will be hereafter, in other words, as it has been hereto- 
fore. Ten years ago, or five years, or two, the notion of navigating 
the Atlantic by steam, as a permanent, practical, profitable thing— 
as a trade, we mean—had never entered the public mind, if it had 
that of individuals. And there was good reason for it: Fulton’s 
boat would have cut but a sorry figure steering for Bristol instead 
of Albany; and some of the much more modern, but now quite 
obsolete craft, employed within four years by the Admiralty, and 
upon whose performances demonstrations of the impracticability 
of the Atlantic scheme have been more or less based—these craft 
might have fared little better than Fulton’s, had they rashly 
attempted what, by better vessels, has now been attained. In- 
deed, setting aside improvements—supposing us to stop short 
where we now are—just ready to begin, that is—nothing could 
‘prevent the extension of the plan, as it stands, all over the waters 
of the globe, to an indefinite and now almost incredible extent. 
It requires no gift of prophecy to see that such, speedily, will be 
one of the effects of the grand point gained within the last three 
months. The mere announcement of that scheme was sufficient 
almost for this. From the date of that announcement, and of the 
excitement, discussion, speculation, and ambition, which it awak- 
ened, it mattered comparatively little to the world at large whether 
the Atlantic project itself was executed at once or not. The 
movement, at all events, was begun. The grand idea of the 
revolution had entered into the public mind, and taken deep hold 
of it, and created a thirst for execution which nothing but execu- 
tion could satisfy, or can. As matters have turned out, un- 
doubtedly, the public conception and determination are immensely 
confirmed. The idlest reader of even the daily journals cannot 
fail to see this. The community teems with projects for the 
‘extension of steam commerce and trade in all directions.. Some 
of these must be crude and shallow, for various reasons : such is 
‘the necessary fruit of a sudden excitement. But the excitement 
will soon subside, while the inducement and the opportunities will 
remain; and become daily'more and more urgent and distinct. 

. This 
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This revolution is one of all others that ‘ cannot go backwards.’ 
It must advance with an energy, kindred, in the moral world, to 
that of the physical power itself on which it is founded ;—an 
energy to which history affords no parallel. It is searcely too 
much, we believe, to say that the whole race of man is destined to 
see and feel the phenomena and the influence of its all-conquering 
progress from clime to clime. 

So much for the improvement and extension of this instru- 
mentality itself. And now, what of its use’—to what purposes 
will it be available?—what changes will it work in existing 
arrangements other than its own? Here we come to ques- 
tions of some ‘ pith and moment.’ We cannot go into them in 
an article like this, with any pretence of an adequate discussion, 
even could it be expected to be in the power or the expectation of 
any party, in the present stage of such an enterprise, to do justice 
to the theme. Let us glance, however, at a few points—rather in 
the way of illustrating the impracticability of the subject than of 
fairly discussing it. 

As regards, then, what may be called the mere mercantile 
interests concerned—and chiefly the immediate (not prospective) 
ones—between the two countries, particularly, which seem to 
have taken up the enterprise in good earnest. These, of course, 
will experience in this, as in every department, its first and 
greatest effects. To a vast extent, steam-vessels will take the 
place of sailing-vessels, and that at once. This is not a case, be 
it understood, in which most people can do as they please. A 
gentleman, taking a honey-moon excursion with his bride, may 
possibly prefer some other conveyance to a stage-coach, or even a 
railroad—and he may even be allowed to humour himself in his 
fancy ; but not so the merchant, his agents, his letters, or many of 
his goods. What one does must be done by all. The whole of 
the mercantile world (with scarcely noticeable exceptions) will 
from this moment adopt the new conveyance, so far as accommo- 
dation is provided for them ; their entire correspondence must go 
the same way. The Great Western, on her first trip, has brought 
home twenty thousand letters—perhaps three times as many as 
any sailing-packet on the same route ever carried. 

The reason of this transfer in each case is too obvious for 
explanation ; but it may not be known to all our readers to what a 
degree the uncertainty, as well as the length, of a sailing-voyage 
to New York, as compared with a steamed one, is an argument 
for this new arrangement, and a proof of the necessity of its 
universal adoption. From the very high and well-deserved repu- 
tation of the « Liners’\—the most perfect conveyance of the kind, 
and the greatest advance in merchant navigation ever known up 
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to the spring of 1838—it is perhaps a common impression, that 
a passage between France or England and the United States in 
one of these superb vessels might be counted on as much for a 
tolerably well-settled period of time, as for the comforts and 
luxuries to be enjoyed in the course of it, or for the nautical 
management. The fact is entirely otherwise, as every man in the 
business well knows. Some seasons are more unfavourable in 
this respect than others ; and the winter months are none of the 
best, we allow. Neither is the return-voyage so uncertain or so 
long, we should remark, as the voyage out :—it is notorious that 
the « Liners’ have always had smaller fare coming than going, in 
about the proportion of twenty-eight guineas to thirty-five, and that 
even the steam-boats (without so much reason for it) have thus far 
continued the custom. But to take a.case at hand—During the 
last winter—at the very time when we were continually getting 
‘late’ American intelligence, by unusually short and quite regu- 
lar passages—the corresponding packets going westward were 
encountering the full face of the same winds and currents by 
which those coming eastward were propelled. All the ‘ Liners’ 
which left the three European packet-ports during six weeks 
were baffled and beat about in such a manner, that at one time 
about eighteen of them were due at New York; and thirty 
out of fifty belonging to that port were then supposed to be on 
the ocean, working their way home. The average length of this 
passage is about thirty-two days. One of the Liverpool ships, 
which sailed January 4, was spoken, fifty-five days out, in long. 
43—some 1000 miles from her destination ; the others were fifty, 
sixty, or even seventy days on the voyage. That this is no fault 
of the packets, we need not say ;—in fact, how they make head- 
way at all is the wonder. Consider, for instance, this paragraph, 
which we take from a New York journal of the period referred 
to :— 

* We have been shown a chart on which the track of the Cambridge 
was pricked off, coming from Liverpool, and it is a matter of some 
astonishment how the ship has reached port at all. She sailed from 
Liverpool on the 16th January, and on the 29th was in the longitude of 
38. From that day till the 27th February she encountered continued 
westerly winds, sometimes blowing a severe gale; and for the last 
seventeen days she made but about 500 miles of westing. During 
that time she crossed the Gulf-stream three times, was for sixteen days 
to the southward and eastward of Sable Island, and a part of the time 
could make no better than a S.S.E. course. The distance between 
Liverpool and this port is about 3,080 miles, but the Cambridge has, on 
this passage, sailed upwards of 5,000. She has proved one of the 
stanchést vessels which ever breasted the ocean wave. A copy of the 
track (which looks very much like a spider’s web) may-be seen.’ > 
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Few sailing-ships, if any, we presume, would have done so 
well under these circumstances as a ‘ Liner.’ We observed, 
about this very period, in the ship-lists, that a vessel from De- 
merara, bound for Halifax, was blown into Liverpool (March 
20th), having been driven out of her ‘course the entire \breadth of 
the Atlantic Ocean! It is very seldom we hear of a ‘ Liner’ re- 
turning into port without making her voyage, but with other 
vessels it is of common occurrence on this route. Ships are out 
sometimes six weeks, and even more, trying to make head-way 
westward, and obliged to come back and begin again after all. 
It is not many years since a Belfast craft, bound for New Bruns- 
wick, returned to port, at the end of two months’ voyage, after 
having got within 100 miles of her destination ! 

Here, again, is a striking illustration from one of our provincial 
journals, referring to the last winter :-—— 

‘ We cannot more clearly show the uncertainty of passages across the 
Atlantic, than by stating that the Jnconstant frigate left Cork on the 6th 
January, and returned to Plymouth on the 24th February, having been 
to Halifax in that time—forty-nine days ; at the same period the Samson, 
New York packet, which left Portsmouth on the 5th January, was sixty- 
two days getting to New York; and’ the President, which left on the 
12th January, was fifty-seven days in reaching that capital ; some days, 
therefore, must elapse before we may expect the return of the Pique 
frigate, which left Cork on the 23rd January, as she may have been up- 
wards of sixty days making her outward passage, and may also be de- 
tained by severe weather in Halifax harbour.’ 

Some readers, little versed in currents of wind or water, and 
other contingencies incidental to the navigation of this route— 
some of them quite peculiar to it—might be ready to infer from 
this statement the reverse of what we have just said. But 
much more striking cases of the same kind have often occurred, 
as, for example, where the difference between two packets of 
leaving the same port in the evening of one day, or the morn- 
ing of the next one, has caused quite as great a diversity as any 
mentioned above in the length of the voyage. Two ships may 
even sail at the same moment from New York, and one shall pre- 
sently—in the Gulf-stream or elsewhere—fall into some flaw of 
wind or straggling current, the effect of which shall be that the 
far better sailer of the two reaches Liverpool a week in the rear 
of her riyal, We do not say this is usual, but that there is such 
a liability. As for the general uncertainty of the length of the 
voyage, that is notorious. 

In the ordinary passenger-ships (commonly called ‘transient’ 
vessels) as well as other merchant-craft, going westward particu- 
larly, while now and then a fortunate one may beat even the 
* Liners,’ (as has been done this season,) passages of even distressing 
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length may occur, far beyond anything of the sort which has ever 
happened to them. In February, 1837, the British ship Diamond. 
arrived at New York from Liverpool, having been 100 days from. 
port to port. There were 180 passengers, of whom seventeen 
died, not from any disorder, but from mere starvation. The prin- 
cipal suffering was among the steerage passengers, the crew 
having been put upon allowance and supplied to the last with 
food, though in small quantities. The description of the ap- 
pearance of these poor wretches on their arrival, given by an eye- 
witness, is heart-rending—our informant himself had lived nine 
days on potato-peelings soaked in his scanty allowaiice of water. 
For any ordinary voyage the supplies in this case were abundant. 
Some, who had extra quantities, sold out, it seems, ‘to their less 
provident fellow-passengers, first at moderate rates, but, as the 
scarcity more fully developed itself, at enhanced prices, until 
finally half a sovereign was asked for a pint of meal. Before the 
arrival of the vessel a sovereign has been offered and refused for 
a potato, as it was roasting before the fire.’ 

Once more: the bark Ellen, from Leghorn, with a cargo 
valued at a hundred thousand dollars, after a perilous voyage 
of 103 days—her crew having subsisted for fifteen days on 
maccaroni and sweet oil—arrived within three or four miles 
of Sandy Hook on the Ist of January last, and hoisted sig- 
nals. ‘ After waiting four hours, in five fathoms water, and 
finding no pilot, she was obliged to stand off to sea, and in con- 
sequence of the storm which came on, with the disabled state 
of the crew, she was the sport of the winds, in the severe state of 
the weather, without fuel, and short of provisions, for an entire 
month! Such is the general uncertainty, together with the con- 
tingent hardships, which belong to the old mode of navigating the 
Atlantic. Nor have we alluded to a tithe of them: this last ac- 
count, for instance, shows plainly the delay and damage which 
may follow from the failure of pilotage at a particular place 
er time, which failure, for various reasons, must happen some- 
times with these vessels, though it scarcely ever could, or 
would be of much moment if it did, if steam were used. 
Before coming to pilotage, too, it often occurs, even with the 
‘ Liners,’ that great difficulty is experienced in making port, owing 
to the necessity perhaps of changing directions in order to get in, 
or to a sudden shift of wind, or a calm, forsooth! » Packets have 
arrived off Cape Clear from New York in ten or twelve days, and 
then been nearly or quite as much more in making Liverpool— 
and the same as to Havre—all this time, to say nothing of the 
delectable situation of the passengers as far as comfort goes, the 
whole floating correspondence of the two great commercial com- 
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ntunities ¢oncerned—it may be at a period of most critical im- 
portance—bobbing up and down, and off and on, almost within 
sight of the shore. tt reminds us of a remark made the other 
day, at the opening of the Great Western Railroad to Maiden- 
head S. *' gentleman present said that within twenty years he ap 
mem waiting for twenty-two mails at one time from Holy- 
head, a distance of some sixty miles from his own town! The 
unfor:-ate breaking-up of the great American merchants in 
London, last year, was immediately brought on by delays of 
packets, by which large remittances had been made to them, and 
which were hourly looked for during the prevalence of extraor- 
dinary east winds for something like two months. It seems really 
incredible, indeed, looking back now on what has been suffered 
in this way, that the remedy for it should have been so long post- 
poned. That. the remedy will be heartily used, now that we 
have it, no man in his senses can doubt. 

How far this must be done at once between ourselves and the 
Americans, we have shown in some detail. Almost all mer- 
cantile travel and correspondence must be transferred at once. 
All light, rich, and seasonable merchandise must speedily go in 
the same way; it will never do fot one man’s silks, as the fashion- 
able season comes on, to be sixty days on the voyage, while his 
neighbour’s are fourteen ; neither will it do to buy long in antici- 
pation of the market. As to travel and business not mercantile, 
these, like the heavy articles. of commerce, will linger, more or 
less, for some time, with the ‘ Liners’ and other sailing-craft. Some 
people, on sea as well as land, are shy of your new-fangled steam 
things to this day, and would rather stick by even a two-horse 
coach, a French diligence, a Mississippi ark, or a Newcastle coal. 

, than trust themselves to the tender mercies of this second 
infernal machine’ in any of its shapes, especially for the awful 
distance of 3000 miles. We respect the caution of this class, but 
they will gradually disappear, and so will those who profess to 
prefer a longer passage, and abhor doing things in a hurry, as much 
as if they were on half-pay. In fact, there will remain, speedily, 
no opportunity for the indulgence of these fears, whims, or tastes, 
We shall have to do, like the merchants, what everybody else does. 

To be sure, accidents will occur !—more or less these are to be 
expected, as things are at present. By-and-bye we trust—among 
our ‘ improyements ’—this liability will be very essentially lessened ; 
meanwhile, however, we anticipate some trouble. The compe, 
tition will soon be of the keenest description ;—the race-ground 
is most luxurious;—the prize tempting ;—and even passengers 
themselves too often enter so much into these feelings as to be; 
come greatly chargeable with the blame which is commonly laid 
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on others. We confess we are alluding to the case of the Ameri- 
cans rather than to our own; and we hesitate the less to acknow- 
ledge it as we consider that their own interest, even more than 
ours, in the steam-navigation of the Atlaatic, is likely to be 
affected by what we must take leave to call the abominable and 
disgraceful recklessness in the management of this kind of vessels, 
which prevails to such an appalling extent among them. We 
’ are aware that it is not a universal, a national trait, as some late 
writers have asserted broadly. The New England and New York 
boats rarely meet with an accident, though they adopt the high- 
pressure system like the others, and run at the greatest rate of 
speed which is known; neither is the community at large either 
of the South or West directly blameable. The horrid disasters 
we hear of every few months or oftener,—peculiar to the United 
States, and to this part of them in their awful extent—and by 
‘ which it is estimated at least a thousand lives a-year are lost— 
these are almost always caused immediately by gross misconduct 
on the part of a few persons in authority, who, for the sake of 
a race with a rival, or with some other pretext equally cogent, 
run the most imminent hazards without the slightest hesitation. 
We have seen accounts of these races on the western rivers for a 
distance of a hundred miles or more—much of the time neck and 
neck—the whole ship’s company on either side meanwhile des- 
perately engaged, and wrought up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment in the murderous struggle. In this way the Ben Shersod 
got a-fire on the Mississippi, two years ago, when hundreds of 
passengers perished : and such is the secret of most of the ‘ acci- 
dents’ which, in nine cases out of ten, are no accidents at all, but 
ought to be criminally visited by the law of the land as much as 
murder in any retail shape. We have heard an American friend 
of ours allege that no countryman of his would hesitate running 
the risk of his life for the sake of getting—anywhere—half an 
hour before—anybody else. Matthews, we remember, made it 
apparent, in his way, that the Yankees do everything in ‘ twenty 
minutes.’ ‘These are caricatures of course—the one no more than 
the other; but both, we fear, are too well based on fact. The 
Americans carry their energy a little too far; they retain too 
much still of the wild impetuosity of youth ; they want a new 
infusion of old John’s steady and regular blood. We like not 
such driving fashions—such helter-skelter haste—in steam-boats 
especially—on Atlantic voyages least of all. Congress we see has 
the matter in hand, and we trust it will be with effect: and mean- 
while—as even legislation (especially in that country) will not do 
everything without public opinion ;—as the managers and masters 
of steam-boats, who have very often been set on, and always tole- 
rated, 
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rated, may also be awed by that public to whom they owe their 
character and their bread—we earnestly hope that the general 
voice may make itself heard—and trust that arrangements of the 
most solid and effective nature may be promptly adopted. 

Thus much for a plain hint, which, we are sure, must be taken 
in good part: for, when we hear, by a'single arrival, of one hun- 
dred and seventy human beings destroyed in one boat, and one 
hundred and twenty in another, it is high time for all parties who 
have to do and deal with such a catastrophe-working community 
—and are likely to have much more—to speak out. And yet, we 
were going on to say, when this hint occurred to us, that, accidents 
or no accidents, nothing apparently can stand in the way of the 
complete triumph of the new dynasty of the seas. Even granting 
—which God forbid!—that these disasters are to be regularly 
continued on board the boats from the one side—just as regularly, 
as if, like friction in machinery, they were an indispensable inci- 
dent tu the navigation—still, we English can patronise British 
boats which do not blow up three hundred people every three 
months—while the Americans, on the other hand, can, if they so 
choose, go on being blown up just as before. If they have more 
accidents, so have they less fear. ‘ Practice makes perfect.’ 
* There is nothing like taking things coolly'—even hot water—or 
steam. And, as this is their system at home, so may it be 
abroad. As they are the great steaming people of the age, surely 
this trifle of merely crossing three thousand miles over sea, instead 
of running about as far up a river, will never alarm them.* 

Of course, those magnificent ‘ Liners,’ of which we have 
spoken respectfully so often (for we know them well), will 
speedily ‘fall from their high estate.’ Thinking of the proud 
part they have played now for some twenty years, of the great 
reputation they had fairly gained, of the: eminent commercial 
services they have rendered during far the most important period 
of our connexion with the United States, we cannot see them 
thus made, as it were, instantaneously obsolete, without almost 
such a sensation of regret as might be due to living creatures—old, 
faithful, sensitive servants—dishonoured, mortified, and basely set 
aside! We have in mind now sundry dry paragraphs of a line 
and a half, which have appeared in the daily papers of late, 
much like this :— 

* Two packets, the North American and Siddons, have arrived at 
Liverpool—bringing old dates from New York !’ 





* A steam-boat ascended the Mississippi and Ohiv, a few weeks since—sixteen 
hundred or seventeen hundred miles in six days and seventeen hours—as we learn 
from a gentleman then on the spot. 
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Presently they will cease to be named at all. And look at the 
‘ Great Western,’ the inhuman monster, on her first three days out, 
overhauling a brave old ‘ Liner’ —seven days from Liverpool—with 
the black ball, ‘ the badge of all her tribe,’ in her fore-topsail— 
under top-gallant sails—careering and plunging to a lively foam 
and a fair wind. But all would not do as once it might have 
done. We quote again from the Passenger’s Journal :— This 
new-comer is none of your old sort. See how she comes va- 
pouring up, flapping her huge wheels like an eagle’s wings, and 
snorting, as it were, with the thought of victory and the sight 
of game. She comes on apace. All her colours are strung out. 

The ship is almost caught, but she leaps a-head and escapes 
once more. “The steamer, with a dignified air of conscious supre- 
macy, disdaining pursuit, wheels round windward, and 

the « Liner” on the other side, with “three hearty cheers.” Then 
dashing a-head, as if satisfied, she hauls in her toggery, and 
presses her helm hard a-starboard, and the “ Liner’”—the brave 
old “ Liner”—is no more seen. Her owners will scarcely know 
her when she reaches port at last. She brings no news. She 
will soon bear no letters—no specie. Nobody will watch for her, 
nor speak of her. Alas! her day is gone by. Who can think of 
her sufferings without a sigh ” 

But the steamers will have not merely all that is worth having 
(to them) of the business of the ‘ Liners.’ Their effect on the 
amount of business must be considered. On this point our 
notions, at present, must be vague ; but it is easy to foretell that 
the usual operation of increased facilities in the locomotion of 
persons and the transactions of trade will be felt in this case 
—and that most remarkably. We have seen that a few millions 
of passengers yearly go up or down the Thames, since steam- 
boats have plied onit: the travelling by the first boat established 
between Edinburgh and London was greater, it is said, than that 
by all other conveyances together—during even the first year. 
Mr. Porter states that it has almost invariably happened, where 
railroads for passengers have been opened, that ‘ the amount of 
travelling between the extremities of the line has been ru- 

. (p. 68.) The income from this source has enabled the 
iverpool and Manchester Company to meet many extraordinary 
expenses, and still regularly divide 10 per cent. on the capital, 
although the cost of construction was more than double the sum 
first allowed for it. So we believe it will be, and much more, 
between America and Europe. We shall associate with each 
other as in neighbouring counties. Our tourists will visit Niagara 
in swarms, as they now do Loch Lomond.. People will travel 
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who never did before: it will be literally easier, and take less 
time, as some one has said, to travel than to stay at home. 

All this is trade, of course, to certain parties, as far as it goes. 
The effect of the new movement on the amount of business at 
large is less easily foreseen: on its better arrangement, however, 
in most important particulars, it is so obvious as to require few 
remarks. Let us take one striking paragraph from Mr. Revans’ 
pamphlet, as an apt illustration of the harvest of speculations that 
are now to be looked for. The drift of it is evident, and requires 
no explanation :— 

* By counter-exchange is meant drawing bills upon America. At 
present all the exchange transactions between the countries have their 
source in America ; and offering bills on America in our exchange mar- 
ket would be novel, and would create much surprise, though exchange 
is sold day by day upon France, Holland, and other countries. We 
have counter-exchange with most civilized foreign countries. Considering 
the magnitude of our transactions with America, the intelligence of its 
people, and the high point to which credit has attuined there, it does 
surprise persons not conversant with the practice of that trade when they 
are informed that the shipper from this country to America does not 
enjoy the advantage and security of a counter-exchange. Were the 
people of the United States a community utterly without the habit of 
commercial punctuality, there might appear to be a reason against coun- 
ter-exchange. But the very nature of our commercial connexion with 
that country is proof that such is not the belief. An immense portion 
of shipments are made upon credit—while otherwise goods would only 
be shipped upon capital—and sold on arrival, either for cash or in imme- 
diate barter for other goods. Even in such a trade as now supposed, 
counter-exchange might possibly be introduced with advantage. Then 
doubts might, however, fairly be raised of the propriety of making ship- 
ments on exchange drawn on countries in which commercial transactions 
were in the infant state here supposed. But when we consider the 
commercial spirit of the Americans—its origin, and the facilities for the 
punctual performance of contracts, no doubt, that will bear examination, 
can be offered against the propriety of the introduction of counter- 
exchanges, though neglected to be introduced to the present moment. 
It is remarkable that there should have been no counter-exchange to 
this period. Possibly it may be accounted for in the fact of the United 
States having, comparatively speaking, so very recently ceased being 
English colonies.’—Revans, pp. 15, 16. 

We should suppose Mr. Revans might have regarded the ab- 
sence of asettled mode of regular and certain conveyance between 
the two countries as another, if not a stronger, reason for this 
state of things. At all events, it can hardly be doubted that the 
establishment of such a conveyance will operate immediately to 
put this important business of exchange in a better way. Here- 
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tofore no merchant could foresee when any mercantile paper, com- 
mitted to a packet, would reach its destination. Intended to go 
in thirty days, it might be twice that time on the way: the first 
paper forwarded might be last received. So of specie again. . So 
of correspondence of every description. The totally new régime 
of punctuality, harmony, confidence, and facility, introduced into 
every imaginable department of business by the establishment of 
steam-navigation, must be about as evident at a glance as any dis- 
cussion, in the present state of things, could possibly make it. 

Far less can we enter into the great and exciting consider- 
ations at once suggested by a view of the less mercantile and more 
general bearings of the scheme. The increased and improved 
travel and trade themselves, indeed, which we have counted on, 
cannot but have a vast moral effect. Continual, easy, and exten- 
sive personal intercourse, and closer and closer commercial con- 
nexion must infallibly give a new tone to public feeling in 
each country towards the other; and at the same time render it 
equally the interest and inclination of both to cultivate relations 
worthy of the character, the power, the common bonds of blood, 
and the intimate inter-dependence of two such peoples. And so 
must it be with other nations—with Christendom at large. Europe 
and America, especially, will become, not neighbours only, but 
good ones. We shall exercise a strong influence over each other ; 
influences extremely different indeed, but salutary, we cannot but 
believe, to all concerned. ‘The Old World is rich with its own 
peculiar resources, literary, scientific, political, and moral. The 
New World, with less accumulation, boasts of being more spirited, 
racy, adventurous, and experimental. The one holds in her hands 
the wealth of the days gone by ; the other is rather intrusted with 
the key of the future. Each deserves close observation, considerate 
deference, and deep study of the other. And this, with all its 
effects, is what we are now to have. Heretofore, individuals only, 
here and there, have known and communed with individuals. 
Hereafter, nations, races, continents will stand in the same relation. 
They will, let us hope, throw their muskets and their bows and 
arrows behind them, and approach each other ; a thousand preju- 
dices will be given up, and a thousand fresh ties of interest and 
influence arise between them, as seeing, at length, eye to eye, they 
take each other by the hand, and swear that henceforth the crude, 
puerile, and savage ignorance, indifference, alienation, or hostility 
of other ages shall be no more. 

‘ A word of explanation on one historical point of some interest 
-—which it is well should be settled in season—and we have done. 
We have alluded to the fact that the late passage of the Atlantic 
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by. steam was by no means the first achievement of the kind. 
When we have spoken of the success of these new boats in strong 
terms, it has not been with the thought of encouraging such an 
impression ; and we certainly do not think it of the least moment, 
so far as. British. honour is concerned, that such an impression 
should prevail. All admit that the mere fact of a solitary steam- 
vessel crossing the ocean some twenty years ago—whether by 
steam, or by sails, or both, and with whatever purpose in view— 
is of little importance as compared with the undertaking and the 
establishment of such an enterprise, in such a manner as to make 
it the grand, regular medium of communication, and the growing 
source of immense results, never before dreamed of, between 
America and Europe. This is the credit claimed in the present 
instance by British courage, energy, and skill. This the Ameri- 
cans allow us; and they may afford to do it. They have them- 
selves, even in the same field, done enough to content ambition. 
They have taken up this scheme, in its present stage, with their 
usual spirit, and without a moment's hesitation or delay. Un- 
seasonable circumstances in their pecuniary situation, more perhaps 
than anything else, may have prevented them from snatching this 
last honour from British hands. The conception itself was no 
new, crude, chimerical notion to them. 

They have been too much accustomed to steam-movements on 
a grand scale to be taken by surprise with this. Not only did 
Fitch, of Philadelphia, half a century ago, predict, with perfect 
confidence, the establishment of Atlantic steam-navigation; but 
performances of substantially much the same character, as regards 
risk, have for many years been actually going on before the eyes 
of the American public (as, indeed, to some extent also of ours). 
A few months since we noticed this paragraph in a New. York 
journal :— 

* The British steamer “ Sir Lionel Smith,” for which so much anxiety 
has been felt, reached this port yesterday, in fifleen days from St. 
Thomas.’ 

Along the extensive coasts, and up the vast rivers, of the United 
States, the nature of their steam-operations is well known. At 
New Orleans they were talking, a year or two since (as well as 
at New York), of establishing this connexion with Europe by 
steam, and the project seemed to have been abandoned merely on 
account of the ‘crisis. A British passage across was made last 
winter by the ‘City of Kingston,’ intended for a Jamaica and 
Carthagena mail-packet, we think. She, too, was much talked of 
as the first which had crossed. It seems, however, that she put 
in at Madeira on her way. It ‘is also well ascertained that three 
steam-vessels, at least, had crossed—all the way—before cn 
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Two of these were the Royal William, built at Quebec, for the 
trade between that port and Halifax, which was sold some years 
ago to the crown of Portugal for 12,000/. (and which we our- 
selves happened to see in Boston harbour, five or six years ago, 
when just arrived from Liverpool vid Halifax); and the Cape 
Breton, which was built at Greenock or Glasgow, and sent out to 
Pictou for the use of a mining company, But the vessel to which 
the real honour of first crossing, such as it is, must doubtless be 
awarded, was the Savannah,—thus alluded to in the Times of 
May 11, 1819 :— 

* Great Experiment.—A new steam-vessel, of 300 tons, has been 

built at New York, for the express purpose of carrying passengers across 
the Atlantic. She is to come to Liverpool direct!’ 
And she did reach Liverpool, accordingly, on the 20th of June— 
coming, moreover, direct from Savannah, in twenty-six days. We 
have seen it stated that this vessel used her steam only when she 
failed to make four knots the hour by sailing ; but these particu- 
lars, as we said before, are hardly worthy of notice. After a 
somewhat enthusiastic reception at Liverpool, she proceeded to 
Stockholm, where Bernadotte went on board, and made the cap- 
tain sundry presents, significant of his royal gratification. The 
Emperor of Russia visited her also at Cronstadt, and gave his 
host a silver tea-kettle, which he retains, as a trophy of his ad- 
venture, to this day. 

To these, we believe, might be added the Curacoa, which 
is said to have gone over direct from Holland to Surinam, in 1828, 
making the voyage from off Dover in twenty-four days. 

And this, as far as we know, is the whole history of Atlantic 
steam-navigation. Its history, an hundred years hence, will be 
more worth telling—though perhaps it may contain nothing more 
interesting to the men of those times than the early experiments 
of which we have now finished a humble sketch. 





Arr. VIl.—The Life of William Wilberforce. By his Sons, 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M.A., Vicar of East Farleigh, late 
Fellow of Oriel College; and Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., 
Rector of Brighstone. 5 vols. post 8vo. London. 1838. 


HIS title-page is scarcely a fair designation of the work, which 
is, in truth, not so much ‘ The Life of William Wilberforce by 
his Sons,’ as an autobiography written by his own pen, and only 
moulded and arranged into its present shape by the hands of 
the editors. From his first entrance into busy life down to his 
later 
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later years, Mr. Wilberforce seems to have kept—very assiduously, 
but rather confusedly—two series of memoranda: one, which the 
editors distinguish as his Diary, is a note of daily occurrences 
from 1783 to 1833, and was—as we think we can witness—written 
from hour to hour, when he could find a vacant moment—nay, 
sometimes when the moments were not vacant and might have 
been better employed: the other, designated as his Journal, 
begun in 1785 and continued to 1818, is devoted exclusively to 
feligious subjects, and was the work principally of Sundays and 
other intervals of pious leisure. Of extracts from these two sets 
of notes, with an intermixture of letters to and from Mr. Wilber- 
force, and a few unimportant anecdotes put on paper from his 
‘dictation late in life,’ the volumes before us are in so large a 
proportion composed, that we cannot estimate the connecting 
sentences, furnished by the editors, at more than one-tenth of the 
whole. 

We laid before our readers in a former article (vol. liv., pp. 
250-253, July, 1833) some general observations on the prevailing, 
and indeed almost inevitable defects of either an autobiography or 
a biography written or edited by very near relations. To those 
remarks we would now beg leave to refer, not only to avoid the 
repetition of opinions so lately expressed, but because the prin- 
ciple on which such works must, in our view, be judged, is there 
stated, in the abstract, with more force and perhaps pungency than 
we should wish to employ directly on the book now before us— 
which, though it combines, in a very remarkable degree, nearly 
all the defects to which this class of biography is liable, has some 
peculiarities of its own, which we should be unwilling to mix up 
with the more general considerations discussed in the article re- 
ferred to. 

A distinguishing feature of this autobiography is, that it is the 
production of an author who was wholly unconscious that he was 
writing his life, and who could never have dreamed that the scraps 
he was scribbling for his own private use or edification were in 
any danger of ever being brought before the public in any possible 
shape, or at any possible period. 

We understand that there is a pretty general opinion that these 
confidential papers should not have been thus promulgated ; and 
such appears to have been Mr. Wilberforce’s own intention, and 
such the original impression of the editors themselves. They 
tell us that these memoranda ; 


‘bear upon them an order for their destruction, which it was only within 
the last years of his life that he so far recalled as to desire them to be 
submitted with his other papers to the judgment of his nearest relatives. 
Perhaps he was himself scarcely aware of the value of the documents 
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which he was thus laying open: for though he had upon succeeding 
birth-days, and other times of more especial self-examination, referred 
to his Journal, yet the Diary seems in general never again to have met 
his eye; and much of it, dispersed indiscriminately and without date 
among his numerous papers, was wholly inaccessible. When, on Mr. 
Wilberforce’s decease, these stores were unexpectedly committed to the 
writers, their first feeling was an unwillingness to expose to the public 
gaze what was'so plainly of a confidential character. “ A life which 
is worth reading,” was the pointed saying of Mackintosh, “ ought never 
to have been written.” But there are some characters fitted to exert so 
permanent an influence, and so clearly marked as examples to mankind, 
that in their case private delicacy yields to public good. Whether the 
present is one of these excepted instances, the readers of the following 
work must decide.’—Preface, pp. vi., vii. 

Before we can come to the decision which we are thus, in com- 
mon with other readers, invited to make, we should require a 
clearer explanation of some important points to which the editors 
refer—too vaguely, as we think—in the foregoing extract: such 
as how far, and with what design, Mr. Wilberforce departed from 
his first intention, and ‘ submitted them, with his other papers, 
to the judgment of his nearest relatives.’ Every man who leaves 
papers, without directions for their destruction, submits them to 
the judgment of his executors ; but in a case where the writer had 
originally ordered the papers to be destroyed, the subsequent au- 
thority for—not merely preserving, but—publishing them, ought, 
we think, to be explicit. It ought also to be clear that the 
revocation of the original interdict was made with a full under- 
standing of all its consequences—which, in this case, it seems 
not to have been—as the editors admit that it is doubtful 
‘whether Mr. Wilberforce was quite aware of the vavur of the 
documents which he was then laying open.’ There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Wilberforce did not think of any such ‘value’ 
as the 4000/. or 5000l. which the newspapers say have been 
paid for this compilation of his memoranda; and we really 
cannot understand the whole phrase in any other sense than an 
admission that the editors have made a use of these papers which 
the writer did not contemplate. But, moreover, if Mr. Wilber- 
force did formally and knowingly revoke the order for the destruc- 
tion of these papers, he may have done so in the expectation that 
they might interest and edify the survivors of his own family circle, 
but without any idea of general publication: nay, he may have 
contemplated the possibility of their being consulted by some 
future biographer for dates and facts, without sanctioning their 
being ‘ exposed’ in extenso ‘ to the public gaze’ so svon after his 
death, and while so many of those mentioned—often unfavourably 
—were still living, to feel with the deeper pain even the slightest 
censure 
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censure from one so loved and honoured. We may be in error 
in these conjectural doubts: but if we are, it must be admitted 
that the fault is not ours, but that of the editors themselves, who 
have volunteered to invoke our judgment on a statement of the 
case, which we feel ourselves obliged to pronounce obscure and 
unsatisfactory ; and it is but candid to add, that the enormous price 
received by these gentlemen for ‘ exposing to the public gaze what 
was so plainly of a confidential character’ would make us—if 
we were to sit as judges in the cause—the more scrupulous in 
examining very rigidly their authority to publish them at all. 

But admitting—as but for the very clumsy explanation of the 
preface, we should never have doubted—that they are justified, 
foro conscientie, in using these ove it may still be ques- 
tioned whether they have made a discreet use of them. The 
publication will not, we think, add much to Mr. Wilberforce’s 
reputation as a public man—nothing, certainly, to the popular 
estimate of his talents—and, strange to say, not much even to his 
personal history: they explain little of the general affairs of 
his times, and less than we could have possibly imagined of 
the eminent persons with whom he, throughout a long life, asso- 
ciated. The reason of this unexpected insipidity appears clearly 
enough when we have advanced a little way in the book. Mr. 
Wilberforce’s notes were bona fide memoranda—mere helps to his 
own memory—generally consisting of no more than a name and a 
date, with such simple adjuncts as ‘dinner late,’ or ‘speech good ;’ 
and even these notula—obscure from their brevity—are generally 
confined to little personal matters of very feeble interest. We 
do not suppose there ever before was so large a mass of notes which 
tell so little even about the writer himself; while at the rest of 
the world he seems to have looked in only two points of view— 
religion and the slave-trade: he measured mankind by no other 
scale, and saw them through no other medium. 

It is only on those two subjects, or some of their collateral 
branches, that his notes become copious; and even then it is 
only a copia verborum—words rather than things—feelings, not 
facts—a medley of opinions, scruples, resolutions, hopes, and 
fears, which, though they exhibit a very full view of the devotional 
and conscientious habits of Mr. Wilberforce’s mind, are some- 
what tedious, and very inadequate, if looked to as records of his 
Life. 

We have heard some persons, for whose religious opinions we 
feel great respect, object altogether to the public exposure of such 
secret exercises of devotion as are here promulgated—of the solemn 
communings of a soul with its Saviour :—it is, they say, a breach, 
as it were, of the confidence between God and man, which, in 

ordinary 
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ordinary cases, has a tendency to encourage vanity and fanaticism 
on the one hand, or cant and hypocrisy on the other. 

We agree that as a frequent practice it would be full of danger, 
and that the instances in which such a publication could be cre- 
ditable to the dead, or profitable to the living, must.be extremely 
rare; but we cannot join in advocating a universal prohibition of 
such revelations. The evil of the abuse may be great; but still 
greater is the good which may be produced by the practical ex- 
ample of a high religious influence predominating over all human 
passions in men eminent for talents, station, and brilliancy in 
society, or for activity and intelligence in the business of the 
world. It is of vast importance to convince the ordinary run 
of mankind that the ‘ poor in spirit’ need not, therefore, be poor 
in any of the objects of worldly consideration; and that a deep 
religious feeling is not only not incompatible with, but, on the 
contrary, the best auxiliary to the successful exercise of the ordi- 
nary duties and the attainment of the highest honours of human 
society. 

Let us take, amongst many which might be quoted, two illus- 
trious examples—one in which we want, and one in which we 
have, a publication of this class. Mr. Burke was, as might have 
been inferred from the sublimity of his intellectual powers—a 
Christian. Of what vast importance might it not have been if 
some of the religious meditations of that powerful mind had been 

reserved, to influence the moral, as his secular works have 
guided the political opinions of mankind. On the other hand, 
the publication of the ‘ Prayers and Meditations of Dr. Johnson’ 
was originally both censured and ridiculed; and we have always 
thought that the editor’s justification rested rather on the in- 
trinsic value of the publication to mankind, than on the sup- 
posed sanction of Dr. Johnson himself—a sanction which, we are 
convinced, he never gave. But does any one now-a-days question 
that this publication, in spite of some weaknesses which may be 
detected in it, has not only elevated Johnson’s personal character, 
but in many a wavering heart ‘ given ardour to virtue, and confi- 
dence to truth,’ by affording to feeble minds the consolatory and 
encouraging example, that an intellect so powerful in all the exer- 
eises of human reason was yet humble before God; and that a 
temper so proud and lofty in its intercourse with man, was like the 
eloquent and high-spirited apostle of the Gentiles, ‘not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ.’ We cannot read the hearts of men, nor 
individually trace the operations of divine grace, but according to 
all the analogies of our nature, it cannot be reasonably doubted 
that the devotional meditations of men so eminent and exemplary 
must be deeply and extensively useful in awakening conscience, 
stimulating 
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stimulating: piety, and provoking self-examination in many hum- 
bler men, who, without such an authoritative guide, might never 
have thought—or thought only with levity or contempt—of this 
class of spiritual exercises ;—without which, after all, no rational 
man can feel that he gives, if we may be allowed to use a homely 
but forcible expression, his soul fair play. 

We therefore, in this point of view, cannot dissent from the 
principle of making the public partakers, in some degree, of the de- 
votional exercises of soeminent and so good a manas Mr. Wilber- 
force ; but, on the other hand, we must confess that we are by no 
means so satisfied with the manner, the taste, and the discretion with 
which it has been carried into effect. In the first place, we think that 
the mixing, in alternate layers, as it were, ascetic meditations and 
worldly business, is, to say the least of it, very awkward. Such a 
see-saw confuses history, and disturbs devotion, and therefore 
spoils both. Nor would there be any difficulty in producing 
from these volumes instances in which such awkward mosaic 
patchwork of profane and sacred things produces no very edifying 
effect. To blend those contrasting subjects into one harmonious 
view—to combine them in their, due proportions, on adequate 
occasions, and to their mutual elucidation, would have been a 
task of high value and commensurate difficulty, from which the 
editors have relieved themselves by allowing—with very little in- 
terference on their part—the Diary and the Journal to tell each 
its own story, in a kind of Amabaan contention ;—a course, we 
must say, more convenient to the makers than to the readers of 
the book. 

Nor can we approve the selection of those extracts—if indeed 
there has been any selection at all: for with much that is 
amusing, and more that may be improving, there is a great deal 
of tautology—a great deal of trifling—and in honest truth, a 
great deal of twaddle; and we are convinced that the book 
would have been more popular, and more useful, if it had been 
comprised within two, or at most three volumes, by the omission 
of many passages which ought never to have been published, and 
many more which appear to us to have no other value than that 
they happened to fall in moments of leisure from the incessant 
pen of Mr. Wilberforce. We express this opinion with the less 
pain because it implies no disparagement of Mr. Wilberforce. 
Any man, however vigorous or well regulated his intellect might 
be, who should make it a daily and hourly practice to soliloquize 
on paper, would find—if these successively forgotten scraps were 
after a lapse of years to be collected and presented to him—that 
he had wasted a great deal of time and paper on transient im- 
pulses, empty theories, and idle repetitions. 

This, 
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- This, we say, would probably be the case with the secret con- 
fessions of any speculative politician or moralist, but we must add, 
with all our general regard for Mr. Wilberforce’s character, that 
we never, in our progress through life, met any man who from 
the peculiar—and as amiable as it was peculiar—habit of his 
mind was so likely to fall into the mazes of commonplace and 
battology. Of such a tendency, however, or indeed of any the 
slightest defect in their father’s character, the editors seem to be 
amiably unconscious. Their portrait is altogether of that class 
which alone, we are told, Queen Elizabeth would permit to be 
painted of herself—a picture without shade; and in one point 
of view they are right. A mere personal portrait of Wilberforce, 
we willingly admit, would be almost without a shade: a more 
amiable or excellent person never, we believe, existed. But the 
editors conceive him to have been equally faultless in every 
minute detail of his social and political character; and every relic 
of his pen is with them an object of dutiful, but somewhat undis- 
tinguishing, veneration: they easily persuade themselves that 
whatever he thought worth recording must necessarily be both 
interesting and profitable to the world at large; and they seem, 
therefore, to have resolved ‘to lose no drop of that immortal 
man.’ This we conceive to be a serious mistake—in fact, as well 
as in taste—by which they have (in our opinion at least) consi- 
derably impaired the exemplary value of their book, and have 
weakened and diluted much that would have been racy and invi- 
gorating, if presented in a more condensed form, and by a not 
less generous, but more discriminating bounty. 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a summary of 
the principal events of the life of this remarkable man, and shall 
venture to subjoin some occasional observations on his public and 
private character, and on the singular, or, at least, very unusual 
system of conduct, both in politics and morals, by which he pro- 
fessed to be guided. This is a duty peculiarly imposed on us by 
the didactic tone of the work, which is not presented as an or- 
dinary biography, but as a picture of what a Christian statesman 
should be, and as an example entitled to unqualified applause 
and general imitation. In many respects it is so: but it will be 
our duty to say that in many others we conscientiously think that 
it is not—and we shall give our reasons. 

William Wilberforce, the only son of Robert Wilberforce and 
of Elizabeth Bird, was born on the 24th August, 1759, at Hull 
in Yorkshire, of a family ancient, but not—before him—illus- 
trious. His grandfather (twice mayor of Hull) haa changed— 
we are not told why—the feudal patronymic derived from the 
township of Wilberfoss, in the East Riding—the original seat of 

‘ the 
/ 
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the family—into the modern form :—none of the descendants of 
Wictiam Wixeerrorce will, we presume, be disposed to 
revert to the older, and what, but for Aim, would be the more 
honourable name. His grandfather, though he had, we are told, 
some patrimonial fortune, and inherited besides a considerable 
landed property from his mother, was the head of a Baltic. house 
in Hull, in which Robert, the younger of his two sons, had a 
share, that, or his early death, devolved upon our Wilberforce— 
(we talk of him as public ; operty)—and was managed for his 
account by his relations. 

Of his earlier years there is little recorded: his frame was 
feeble—his stature small*—his eyes weak. ‘It was (we read) 
one among the many expressions of his gratitude in after life that 
he was not born in less-civilized times, when it would have been 
thought impossible to rear so delicate a child’ (vol. i. p. 31); 
but we suspect the editors have here mistaken the precise object 
of his gratitude, for we suppose that the only son of an opulent 
family would have had just as good a chance of being ‘ reared’ in 
any year since the Norman, conquest as in 1759. Mr. Wilber- 
force, in several subsequent passages, treats the subject more 
rationally :— 

* Notables of my life for which I should return thanks: What a mercy 
to have been born an Englishman in the eighteenth century, of decently 
religious parents, with a fortune, talents,’ &c.—ii. 166. 

* Motives for gratitude :—Born in the eighteenth century, and in 
Eugland, when the increased wealth and civilization have enabled me to 
enjoy so many accommodations necessary to my usefulness, much more 
to my comfort,’ &,—iv. 345. 

And again— 

‘ The kind providence of God that I was born an Englishman—an 

Englishman, too, in this period of our existence,’ &c.—y. 319. 
Mr. Wilberforce was fond of this sentiment, but it was bor- 
rowed, as he himself intimates, from a passage in that most 
beautiful example of autobiography—Gibbon’s Memoirs (pub- 
lished in 1795):—*‘ My lot might have been that of a slave, 
a savage, or a peasant: nor can I reflect without pleasure on 
the bounty of nature, which cast my birth in a free and civi- 
lized country, in an age of science and philosophy, in a family 
of honourable rank, and abundantly endowed with the gifts of 





* Extremely small; and thouzh we believe naturally well-shaped, he had in his 
latter years, by habitual contortion, brought himself nearly into the form of the 
letter Z» The portrait, after Richmond, in the fifth volume, is very like—features, 
attitude, and all; but the uarivalled picture left unfinished by Lawrence, and judi- 
ciously kept as it was left, by its proprietor, Sir Robert Inglis, has had slender justice 
dune to it by the engraving in the fourth volume, One of the last of Sir Thomas’s 
works, it is ulsy undoubtedly oue of his best. . 


fortune,” 
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fortune.’ (Miscel. Works, vol. i. p. 24.) The: sceptical Gib- 
bon reflects with ‘ pleasure on the bounty of nature," while 
the Christian Wilberforce acknowledges ‘ with gratitude the 
goodness of God ;’ but it is curious to observe that the vague 
expressions of Gibbon reveal the idea of a special providence as 
surely, though not so clearly, as those of Wilberforce—for what, 
after all, could he mean by ‘ pleasure’ but gratitude, and by ‘ nature’ 
but God? Gibbon proceeds to say that ‘so feeble was his con- 
stitution, and so precarious his life, that to preserve and rear so 
frail a being was a work of extreme difficulty,’ the successful issue 
of which, however, he does not attribute to the civilization of the 
age, but, more rationally and gratefully, to the ‘ tender assiduities ’ 
of his female relations. 

At seven years old Wilberforce was sent to the grammar-school 
at Hull, under Joseph Milner, the elder brother of the more 
celebrated Isaac (subsequently Dean of Carlisle), both protégés 
of the Wilberforce family—but the death of his father, two years 
afterwards, transferred him to the care of his uncle William, who 
resided in London. On his way thither he spent a few days at 
Nottingham with Mr. Abel Smith, who had married his mother’s 
eldest sister, Mary Bird, and was by her the father of Lord 
Carrington. His uncle Wilberforce had married a Miss Thorn- 
ton, one of that well-known family, so distinguished in the mer- 
cantile and so respected in the Christian world. 

‘When he quitted Hull, no great pains had been taken,’ say 
his sons, ‘ with his religious principles; meaning, no doubt, 
that he had not been initiated into the peculiar tenets hé after- 
wards professed—which, considering that he was but nine years 
old, was not, we think, very blameable. His mother, indeed; they 
add, was a woman of great excellence, as well as of strong and 
highly-cultivated talents, ‘ but not possessed, at this time, of 
those views of the spiritual nature of religion which she adopted 
in later life. She was,’ said Wilberforce himself, ‘ what I should 
call an Archbishop- Tillotson Christian.’ We know not what views 
of religion any Christian can take which could be described as of 
an siaiptelead entave j nor are we much edified by the satirical 
and somewhat pharasaical designation of an excellent and ac- 
complished parent as an ‘ Archbishop-Tillotson Christian.’ It 
would not—if we had not happily more satisfactory evidence— 
have given us any very high opinion of the species of Christianity 
which could prompt so irreverent an expression. Mr. Wilber- 
force, in his best days, solemnly and highly professed the Chris- 
tianity of the Church of England—in his opinion, as in ours, the 
purest form of the religion of Christ; and we cannot but think it 
would have been better for mankind, and, as far as we can pre- 
sume 
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sume to judge, not less safe and happy for himself, if he had been 
contented to be, like his excellent mother, ‘ an Archbishop- 
Tillotson Christian.’ 

But at his uncle’s house he was subjected toa new and powerful 
influence. His aunt was a great admirer of Whitfield’s preach- 
ing, and kept up a friendly connexion with the early Methodists: 
Here he became impregnated with their peculiar tenets, and his 
sons say that he subsequently recorded his deliberate judgment of 
the value and the permanence of those early impressions—yet, im- 
mediately after quoting his testimony to this effect, they produce a 
still more deliberate opinion in an entirely opposite direction :— 

* My mother’s taking me from my uncle’s when about twelve or 
thirteen, and then completely a Methodist, has probably been the means 
of my being connected with political men and becoming useful in life. 
If I had stayed with my uncle I should probably have been a bigoted 
and despised Methodist.’—vol. i. p. 'l. 

This, though the editors pass it by without notice, would seem 
at first sight a very surprising inconsistency ; but on looking closer 
our wonder is somewhat diminished. The former passage, profess- 
ing that his early impressions accord much with his then present 
sentiments, seems (judging from the contiguous dates) to have 
been written about 1831, when he was seventy-two—the other, 
congratulating himself on his escape from those early impressions 
which would have made him a bigoted and despised Methodist, 
are dated in 1797, in his thirty-eighth year, when he was in the 
full vigour of his mind and the active exercise of his social duties. 

The news of the child’s conversion to Methodism were received 
with great alarm by his friends at Hull. It was at once resolved 
that his mother should repair to London and remove him from 
the dangerous influence ; and his grandfather, judiciously com- 
bining promise of reward and menace of penalty, declared that 
‘ Billy should travel with (Isaac) Milner as soon as he was of age ; 
but if Billy turns Methodist he shall not have a sixpence of mine.’ 

On his return to Hull he was sent to the grammar-school at 
Pocklington, to prepare for the university, and was somewhat 
reluctantly over-persuaded to go to plays and dances, to make 
visits, and to participate in the general amusements of society, 

* Hull was then as gay a place as could be found out of London. The 
theatre, balls, great suppers, and card-parties, were the delight of the 
principal families in the town. The usual dinner-hour was two o’clock, 
and at six they met at sumptuous suppers. This mode of life was at 
first distressing to me, but by degrees I acquired a relish for it, and 
became as thoughtless as the rest. As grandson to one of the principal 
inhabitants, I was everywhere invited and caressed: my voice and love 
of music made me still more acceptable. The religious impressions 
which I had gained at Wimbledon continued for a considerable ~ 
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after my return to Hull, but my friends spared no pains to stifle them. 
I might almost say that no pious parent ever laboured more to impress 
a beloved child with sentiments of piety than they did to give me a taste 
for the world and its diversions.’—vol. i. p. 8. 


We cannot here but express our regret that Wilberforce had 
not been sent to one of our great public schools—by an immersion 
into which the warm and ductile metal of tempers like his acquires 
a condensation and elasticity which fits it for the harder and more 
practical uses of the world. 

In October, 1776, he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
His grandfather and his uncle were now dead, and the sole and 
distant guardianship of his mother leaving him without any tute- 
lary restraint, it is mot surprising that, with great sprightliness, a 
sweet and obliging disposition, and that most dangerous gift, a 
musical taste and delightful voice, he should have fallen in with 
the louse if not licentious habits of his associates, in days when 
both at the universities and in ordinary society there was less of 
discipline and decorum than at present. When Mr. Wilberforce, 
im the progress of years, became remarkable for peculiar and 
exemplary strictness, it was very natural that men of the world 
should take a malicious pleasure in contrasting his present pro- 
fessions with his former ‘practice: many good stories were 
remembered, and some still better, invented, of the monstrous 
things he had said and done in his days of ‘alleged profligacy 
~—as if, had the fact been so, there would not have been a 
stronger necessity for an extra measure of humiliation. ‘ It isa 
true saying, and worthy of all men to be received, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ All men, indeed, are 
sinners, but the conscience that is burdened with the sense of a 
deeper degree of guilt will naturally take refuge in a deeper feeling 
of repentance. Those, therefore, who should carry farthest Mr. 
Wilberforce’s early indiscretions would, in fact, afford the best 
excuse for the subsequent strictness with which they reproach him. 
But the truth is, there was no peculiar depravity; quite the cgn- 
trary. We, too, have had the pleasure of knowing some of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s very early friends, and although it cannot be denied 
that he mixed in the frivolities and errors of his age and day— 
(such as once holding a Faro bank on a Sunday)—he was on 
the whole one of the most orderly of the accomplished society 
im which he lived :-—‘ His pleasures,’ said one of his earliest friends 
very lately, ‘ were always under the regulation of a good heart, a 
delicate taste, and right feelings;’ and though he himself some- 
times talked and wrote of them in fits of enthusiastic remorse, 
his soberer and juster .estimate of his conduct was — ‘I. cer- 
tainly did not then think and act as I do now, but I was so far 
from 
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from being what the world calls licentious that I was rather com- 
plimented on being better than young men in general.’—(vol. i., 
p- 12.) 

Before he quitted college—which he did with the degree of 
A.B. in 1781—he had resolved to enter on public life. The 
mercantile house which his grandfather had founded had been 
carried on in his name by his cousin, Mr. Abel Smith; but an 
ample fortune, and a taste for more liberal pursuits, induced him 
to decline business,* and even before he was of age (spring, 1780) 
commence a canvas for the representation of his native town on 
an expected dissolution of parliament. 

His sons seem to have studiously avoided any statement of the 
amount or even the nature of his property. ‘The reason of their 
silence on a point so important to a Sas estimate of his position 
and proceedings must, we suspect, have been their reluctance to 
confess how very ill he had managed his affairs, and a wish to 
save his memory from the well-founded ridicule and reproach 
of having squandered, as it were, his life in a quixotic cru- 
sade against public wrongs and remote injustice, while he had 
neglected the nearer and more imperative dutiés of superintend- 
ing his estates, improving his tenantry, and preserving for his own 
children a suitable provision in that station which he himself 
had inherited from the care and providence of his predecessors. 
We shall hereafter have something to say on this subject; 
at this moment we shall allude to but one point of it, which 
had, in our judgment, a strong and injurious teense on Wilber- 
force’s whole life: ‘ his landed property in Yorkshire,’ say his 
sons, ‘ was much scattered, and contained no country mansion ; 
he was therefore left at liberty, when released from parliament, 
to choose his place of residence.’ (vol. i: p. 22.)—This apparent 
liberty seems to us to have been, in many points of view, a great 
misfortune. The natural defect of Mr. Wilberforce’s mind was 
want of firmness—a wavering, theoretical, and visionary temper. 
He was like a pendulum, which, though it always maintains a 
right direction and is a good regulator to others, is itself in a 
perpetual state of oscillation. He says of himself, « that his mind 
greatly needed mathematics.’ It is quite true; his mind wanted 
anything that would teach it precision and stability ; and the duties 
of a resident magistrate and country gentleman would, perhaps, 
have been a still better discipline for his mind than mathematics. 

It will be seen in the course of these volumes that he rarely 
(except at his elections) visited Yorkshire—the chief scene of 











* So say his'sons. We are informed, however, that he continued for many years 
to derive a considerable income from business under the friendly supervision of 
his relatives—particularly, Lord Carrington. x 
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his public and private concerns ; indeed, it never seems to have 
occurred to him that he had any local duties anywhere, and 
there is no record of any visit to his estates. He changed his 

laces of residence as if they were lodging-houses, and indulged 
his unwearied restlessness by living successively in eyery point of 
the whole circuit of London, and by spending his. summers in 
any part of England, in preference to his native and electoral 
county. His life was that of the Arabs, who spend their existence 
in wandering and squandering, and think they have fulfilled their 
duties, provided they turn themselves to the east at the prescribed 
hours and say their prayers three times a-day. A patrimonial seat 
would have checked, if not cured, these wandering propensities ; it 
would have brought him down from the yagrancies of idealogy to 
the steady duties of real life ; it would have taught him something 
of the business of men and the ways of the world, of which he died 
—at the age of seventy-four—as ignorant as a child ; it would have 
forced him into settled habits—and settled habits would have 
taught him to regularise his opinions, and to economise his money 
and his time—the two things in the world which he wasted with 
the most wayward profusion. It would have also had an important 
correlative effect on his parliamentary life. If he had once a-year 
gone down to imbue himself with the wishes, wants, interests, and 
opinions of his constituents, he need not have wasted his time, 
powers, and patience, in having every hour of his day and every 
room of his house, occupied with visitors, memorialists, commis- 
sions, and deputations, which, instead of informing, only bewildered 
him, and rendered him incapable of the attention which they came 
in swarms to solicit. And, moreover, if he had, during the re- 
cesses, lived amongst his constituents, and received and returned 
the usual and natural communications with them on political sub- 
jects, he would have been relieved from the necessity, in which 
we fear he too often found himself, of canvassing the county by 
his votes in Parliament, and of endeavouring to compensate by an 
undue deference to public opinion, for his neglect in not going to 
receive or resist it in the proper place and in his own person. 
The author of those clever rhapsodies entitled ‘ The Doctor,’ who 
seems to have known Wilberforce well, says— 

'* Mr. Pitt used to say of Wilberforce that he was not so single-minded 
in his speeches as might have been expected from the sincerity of his 
character, and as he would have been if he had been less dependent upon 
popular support. Those who knew him, and how he was connected, he 
said, could perceive that some things in his best speeches were intended 
to tell in such and such quarters—upon Benjamin Sleek in one place, 
Isaac Drab in another, and Nehemiah Wilyman in a third.’ 


If Mr. Wilberforce had been, by a sense of duty (which we 
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think should have overcome his natural oscitancy), obliged to spend 
four or five months of every recess on his Yorkshire estate, we are 
firmly convinced that, useful, amiable, and eminent as was his 
career, it would have been in every respect, both public and pri- 
yate, more practically useful, more extensively amiable, and more 
permanently distinguished. 

These observations are somewhat anticipated in point of time, 
but they are of such general application to every portion of Mr. 
Wilberforce's life that we think it right to submit them thus early 
to the attention of our readers. 

His canvass for Hull was made before he came of age ; but, 
fortunately, the dissolution did not actually take place till a few 
days after. Though the most powerful interests of the county 
were arrayed against him, he polled, say his sons, singly, as many 
votes as his two opponents received together :— 

‘Lord Robert Manners . . . . 673 
David Hartley. . . . .. . 458 
William Wilberforce . . . . 1126’ 
We suppose that, in fact, those other candidates were not his 
opponents, but that, on the contrary, being opposed to each other, 
they both sp/it, as it is called, thei* votes on him. This election 
cost him between 80001. and 90001. 

A young and unpledged member of parliament soon found his 
way into all fashionable and political society. Though he came 
up to London so raw and inexperienced that (as he pleasantly illus- 
trates his simplicity) he was ‘ stored with arguments to prove the 
authenticity of Rowley’s Poems,’ he soon was a member of five 
leading clubs—Miles’s, Brookes’s, Boodle’s, White’s, and a more 
select society, called Goostree’s, in Pall-mall, on the site of the 
present Shakspeare Gallery, of which Lord Camden and Lord 
Carrington are now, we believe, the only survivors. At Cam- 
bridge he had formed a slight acquaintance with William Pitt, 
which he renewed in the gallery of the Hovse of Commons, 
whither they both resorted, to study at an humble distance the 
scene which they were destined afterwards to adorn. This 
acquaintance increased into intimacy at Goostree’s, where Pitt 
supped every night during the winter of 1780-81, and was per- 
haps, though the biographers do not mention it, cemented by 
the medium of Wilberforce’s first cousin, Lord Carrington, whose 
intimacy with Pitt was very early and very cordial. 

* Though less formed for general popularity than Fox, Pitt, when free 
from shyness and amongst his intimate companions, was the very soul 
of merriment and conversation. ‘‘ He was the wittiest man I ever knew, 
and, what was quite peculiar to himself, had at all times his wit under 
entire control. Others appeared struck by the unwonted arsociation of 
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brilliant images ; but every possible combination of ideas seemed always 
sree to his mind, and he could at once produce whatever he desired. 

was one of those who met to spend an evening in memory of Shaks- 
peare at the Boar’s Head, East Cheap. Many prof wits were 
present, but Pitt was the most amusing of the party, and the readiest 
and most apt in the required allusions. He entered with the same 
energy into all our different amusements; we played a good dea] at 
Goostree’s, and I well remember the intense earnestness which he dis- 
played when joining in those games of chance. He perceived their 
increasing fascination, and soon after suddenly abandoned them for 
ever.” ’—vol. i. p. 18. 


Our readers will recognise with pleasure the identity of this 

rtrait of Mr. Pitt in his private hours, with that which we had 

ly the pleasure of presenting them from the vivid and graceful 
pencil of Wellesley.* 

Wilberforce himself played and was originally inclined to play 
deeply—‘a diary of this period records more than once the loss 
of 100I. at faro. On one night by a reproachful taunt of Mr. 
Bankes’, who himself never played, he was stimulated to hold 
the bank, and won 6001.’ The editors add that remorse at think- 
ing of the pain which his winnings must have cost the losers cured 
him of the taste for faro. This is the only hom@opathic cure we 
ever heard of in the annals of gambling. 

Pitt, who had been defeated at the general election for the 
University of Cambridge, now joined his friend in the House of 
Commons as member for Appleby. There seems to have been at 
this period no political connexion between them, though ‘ Wilber- 
force,’ we are told, ‘ long after remembered the pain he felt at 
being obliged to vote against Pitt the second time he ever spoke 
in parliament.’ The editors do not tell us what the occasion, was, _ 
and we suspect are in some error in their statement. Mr, Pitt's 
second speech (3ist May) was on a very subordinate question 
relative to the appointment of certain commissioners of public 
accounts. The question was of little general interest—the divi- 
sion was one of 98 to 42—and there was certainly no reason 
why a vote either way on such a subject should be ‘long after 
remembered with pain’—whereas the third time that Mr. Pitt 
spoke it was on a really important question—Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion (12th June) for putting an end to the American war. 
On this occasion, Mr. Pitt spoke not only with surprising ability 
against that disastrous war, but with so much personal zeal in 
defence of the memory of his father (whose opinions had been 
misrepresented in the debate), that both on public and personal 
grounds one might have ‘ long after remembered with pain’ that 





* See Quarterly Review, vol. lvii. p. 487 (1836). 
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he had yoted against him on that occasion. It is very remarkable 
that, amidst so much minute information on minor points, the edi- 
tors do not give any intimation of the line taken by Mr. Wilber- 
force during this session, on the then momentous question of the 
American war ; and indeed we must say that, as to current events 
and the common topics of the day, the editors are so little com- 
municative, and so vague in what they do tell, that Mr. Wilber- 
force’s notes and their own interjectional observations are often 
unintelligible, without a search through the Annual Register and 
the Parliamentary Debates or Journals, for a fact or a date, which 
—as in the case just referred to—they might have furnished in one 
word. Overloaded as these volumes everywhere are with the most 
insignificant details, it is vexatious to find that matters which 
might be of some value towards rendering the narrative more in- 
telligible, and in elucidating Mr. Wilberforce’s character, are 
passed over in silence, which is in some instances—(such as his 
votes on the American war)—suspicious, or, as far at least as we 
can see, quite unaccountable. 

Wilberforce himself was in no hurry to address the House ; the 
following advice which he gave im later life to a friend entering 
the House of Commons is characteristic :— 

* Attend to business, and do not seek occasions of display; if ~ 
have a turn for speaking, the proper time will come. Let s 
take care of itself. I never go out of the way to speak, but make myself 
acquainted with the business, and then if the debate passes my door I 
step out and join it.’—vol. i. p. 20. 

This shows the habit of a mind already subservient to impulses 
—he does not inculcate consideration either of the importance or 
of the right or wrong of the subject—he barely suggests an ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and ‘if the debate happen to pass 
his door he would step out and join it.’ This however is not, we 
presume to think, the system by which great orators or sound 
statesmen can be made—though it was the practice of the amiable 
adviser himself, who never had anything quite ready upon any 
subject, but a sweet flow of natural elocution, and a confused fund 
of unbalanced theories. On the 17th May, 1781, however, he 
spoke ; having presented a petition from Hull, he took occasion to 
inveigh against the injustice and oppression of the revenue laws ; 
but the biographers give us no details of the matter or manner of 
this first appearance. It was probably a mere interlocutory tirade, 
and touched, we dare say, on the hardships of revenue laws, 
without any consideration of their 

The session ended late in July, and Wilberforce having, as we 
have seen, no country seat, instead of waiting on his constituents, 
pursued that course which he ever afterwards followed, of a a 
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during the parliamentary recesses, excursions for mere diversion. 
He visited this year the lakes of Cumberland, and was so smitten 
with their beauties, that—somewhat: hastily—he hired for seven 

$a house at Rayrigg, on the banks of Windermere, which 
it seems he visited only twice, but where in this year of its 
novelty he made welcome and merry some of his associates at 
Goostree’s. 

The next session commenced in November, but it was not till 
the 22nd of February that he really opened his political career, 
and— 

* by a speech on the 22nd of February, 1782, against Lord North’s 
administration, obtained the loud commendations of Thomas Townshend.’ 
—vol. i. p. 23. 
Could our readers have believed that the dawn of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s public life would have been so slurred over by even an 
indifferent biographer ?—< a speech against Lord North and the 
commendations of Tommy Townshend !"—but against what point 
of Lord North’s administration (which he had so lately supported 
even against Mr. Pitt), or how the commendations of Tommy 
Townshend were merited—unless by his having joined the Op- 
position—not a word! Yet the Annual Register informs us the 
occasion was a remarkable one and well worthy of being the début 
of an eminent senator. It was the first of General Conway's 
celebrated motions for peace with America. The debate was 
every way important; the result more so: a majority of only one 
—194 to 193—was the first mortal symptom of Lord North’s 
overthtow, and eventually led to the peace with America, and 
all its countless consequences. Surely the first appearance of 
such a man as Mr. Wilberforce, on such a scene, in such a cause, 
and with such associates, required something more from any 
Tae than the meagre phrase we have just quoted. 

ut he was not commended by Tommy Townshend only; that 
very dubious compliment was soon followed by the more flattering 
attentions—‘ of Fox giving us dinners twice or thrice ; very easy 
and unaffected ;’ and of ‘ Lord Rockingham, amongst whose guests 
he was shortly before his [lordship’s] death. —(ib.) The editors 
do not seem quite to appreciate the just value of the dinners given 
by these two party leaders to the young, able, and vacillating 
member for Hull, who had for the Bret time (as it would seem) 
deserted the ministerial ranks ; nay, so carried away are they b 
these early paternal triumphs, that they proceed to state wit 
admirable gravity that 
* so prevalent was the idea that he was to be included in the new minis- 
terial arrangements and raised to the Upper House, that he received 
various applications for the supply of hes robes on that occasion.’—- 
vol. i, p. 24. We 
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We never before heard or suspected that any such arrangement 
or promotion could have been in contemplation. Burke him- 
self, be it remembered, was not in the new cabinet. Even Pitt, 
we believe, had but an offer of subordinate office, and we 
therefore héar with some degree of wonder such lofty projects 
as to Mr. Wilberforce; but, of course, we defer to the high 
authority of the tailors and robe-makers on a question so naturally 
within their province as the formation of a cabinet and the dis- 
tribution of peerages. 

The Rockingham administration is skipped over without another 
word ; but, on the marquis’s death, Pitt was included in the Shel- 
burne ministry, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Wilberforce, 
though he would not pledge himself to the administration, ‘was yet 
led to assume a more forward position amongst the general support- 
ers of his friend.’ Their intimacy had now much advanced ; they 
had spent the Easter recess of this year together at Bath, where 
Pitt, ‘who was then on the western circuit, entertained the barris- 
ters—Jekyll among the rest—and they had plenty of corporation 
dinners and jollity.. Another circumstance increased their inter- 
course: Wilberforce ‘was the only member of their set who was 
rich enough to possess a villa near town; the house of his late 
uncle at Wimbledon, with some alterations, gave him eight or 
nine bed-rooms, and here Pitt, to whom it was a luxury even to 
sleep in the country, took up not unfrequently his residence ; 
their easy familiarity permitting him to ride down late at night 
and occupy his rooms, even when the master of the house was 
kept in town.’ In one spring Pitt resided there four months, and 
thither he repaired when the Coalition ministry deprived him of 
his official residence in Downing-street. To this um Pitt 
would sometimes invite himself and friends by such a note’ as 
this— 

* Eliot, Arden, and I will be with you before curfew, and expect an 
early meal of peas and strawberries. Bankes, I suppose, will not sleep 
out of Duke-street, but he has not yet appeared in the 

* House of Commons, 
* Half-past four.’—vol. i. p. 25. 

And here he would indulge in those playful bursts of natural 
vivacity which those who only saw the stiff and stately deport- 
ment of the minister could not have imagined :— 

* We found one morning the fruits of Pitt’s earlier rising in the 
careful sowing of the garden beds with the fragments of a dress hat, in 
which Ryder [now Lord Harrowby] had overnight come down from the 
opera.’ —vol. i. p.'28. 

The shameless Coalition between Fox and Lord North | now 
exhibited itself openly in opposition to the peace which the 

Shelburne 
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Shelburne administration had just concluded. Wilberforce, , at 
Pitt's, request, undertook to second the address of approbation of 
the treaties—they were beaten by sixteen—the ministry resigned, 
or rather declared they would resign as soon as their successors 
should be appointed. But the appointment was no easy task, and 
a long and anxious interval took place, in which the king, in his 
struggles against the ‘scandalous intrigue’ of. the Coalition, en- 
deavoured to persuade the young Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
be Prime Minister—but, he peremptorily refusing, the Coalition, 
after an extraordinary length and complexity of negociation, at 
last succeeded in forming a government. ‘ Throughout this 
stormy season,’ say the editors, ‘ Mr. Wilberforce’s diary is full of 
interesting notices of succeeding incidents.’ This was to be ex- 
pected—he must have been acquainted with all Mr. Pitt’s counsels 
and with all that Mr. Pitt could know of those of his adversaries, 
and we confess, therefore, that the announcement of these inter- 
esting details greatly excited our curiosity—for even Bishop 
Tomline had treated this critical period very imperfectly: as 
an approved sample, therefore, of the editors’ selections of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s notes, we shall give in extenso the whole of the 
diary embracing this interregnum :— 


‘24th. Dined Pitt’s—heard of the very surprising propositions.” 
(The proposal made by the king to Mr. Pitt that he should form a 
government.) 

‘25th. Ministry still undecided.—28th. Ministers still unap- 
pointed. T. Townshend called, and in vain persuaded Pitt to take. it. 
—29th. Morning ae but extremely fine. Church—Lindsey’s—the 
chariot to Wimbledon. Pitt, &c. to dinner and sleep. Nothing settled.— 
March 3rd. This evening, or on Sunday evening, the king sent for Lord 
North, having previously seen Lord Guildford, and they parted on bad 
terms; Rex refusing to take Charles Fox, and North to give him up,— 
5th. Dined Independents. King saw North a second time. Both continue 
stout.—12th. House. Lord Abingdon’s concert. Supped at Goostree’s, 
and bed about two. This day Lord North was commissioned, being 
sent for by the king, to desire the Duke of Portland to form a ministry. 
—20th. Dined up-stairs, Bankes, Pepper Arden, &c., then home. Read. 
My eyes bad. Bed early. ‘The matter said by Lord G. Cavendish and 
Lord Duncannon to be completely off, by Fox and North not being able 
to agree about Stormont.—2I1st. Dined Pitt’s. Fox’s friends gave up 
the point of Lord Stormont ; and Coke did not make his motion, under- 
standing arrangement likely. Stayed at Pitt’s till late —Sunday 23rd. 
All day at Wimbledon. Eyes indifferent. Sent for Mr. Seymour (after- 
wards his amanuensis).—24th. Dined Pitt’s. All off between the 
coalition and the king, owing to the one demanding a complete list, 
the other refusing it.—3lst. Pitt resigned to-day. Dined Pitt’s, then 


Goostree’s, where supped. Bed almost three o’clock.” ’—vol. i. pp. 
27, 28, 
Now 
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Now we venture to think that, to any one-at all acquainted with 
the history of the time, these notes tell not only nothing new, but 
not one half of what is well known: and to those who are not 
rfectly versed in all the circumstances they must be quite uri- 
intelligible. 
Let us give one more example of the diary in that still more 
interesting crisis in which Mr. Pitt overthrew the Coalition :— 


‘That memorable season,’ say the editors, ‘when one man swayed 
the destinies of a people—when Pitt, undismayed by threats, and un- 
incensed by provocation, upheld with a strong hand and a bold heart 
the prerogatives of the crown and the liberties of the people—Mr. Wil- 
berforce shared constantly in the private councils and parliamentary 
labours of his friend. The diary of this period is full of interesting 
allusions to the progress of affairs.’—vol. i. p. 46. 


Now we shall transcribe the interesting diary for the first five or 
six weeks of that portentous struggle :— 


* Oct. 25th. Travelled all day—at London about one o'clock in the 
morning. Supped Goostree’s—bed half-past three. 

* 28th. Kemble, Hamlet—and Goostree’s. 

* Nov. ist, Wimbledon. Pitt and Eliot came in at four—dined and 
slept. 
* 2nd. Pitt stayed all day. 

* 3rd. They left me—alone—read. 

* 8th. Sat. Eliot and Pitt came to dinner ; and all night. 

‘ 9th. Pepper and John Villiers came, and stayed all night. Pitt and 
Eliot left after dinner. 

‘11th. House (met)-—up at six. Dined Goostree’s—play. Begun 
hard at Reports. a nahi , 

‘13th. House—Reports. Su Edwards’s—Ramsay, negroes. 

‘15th. Dined Rixters— Sohatoen sa 

* 16th. Did not go to Wimbledon—Cambridge election. 

‘17th. Pitt went to Cambridge to meet Euston. Went to Surrey 
nomination meeting. 

* 18th. House—Fox’s India Motion. Express from Euston that the 
duke would not let him stand. Debate about Pitt—Bankes. Deter- 
mined he should not stand. 

* 20th. House—spirited debate about putting off India Bill. Dined 
Goostree’s. 

‘ 24th. Dined R. Smith’s. Night, Pitt’s India people. 

* 27th. Great day in the House. Sat till past four in the morning. 

* 28th. No House. Dined Tom Pitt’s—Mrs. Crewe—charming 
woman. 

‘29th. Went to see Mrs. Siddons—Mrs. Crewe at play. 

* 30th. Dined Lord Chatham’s—meeting. Wrote for ladies to go to 
the gallery, but disappointed.’—vol. i. pp. 46, 47. 


And so on for half a dozen pages. It may somewhat amuse those 
who knew Mr. Wilberforce only in his later days, to find him gal- 
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lanting Mrs. Crewe to the play, and the seniors who, like ourselves, 
remember that lady, are pleased to echo—in the accents of our 
youth—‘ charming woman !’—but to produce volumes of such 
futilities as the grave basis of the biography of a statesman seems 
to us mere derision. One single passage in the foregoing long 
extract is worth notice—the allusion to Mr. Ramsay—a clergyman 
who was the first (we believe) to call public attention to the sub- 
ject of negro slavery—here is the germ of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
future labours in that cause. 

Another portion of this period of the diary is worth extracting 
for a similar reason :— 

* Sunday, May 18th. To Wimbledon with Pitt and Eliot, at their 
persuasion.—26th. House. Spoke. Dined at Lord Advocate’s,—Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnstone, Thurlow, Pepper [Arden], Pitt: after the rest 
went, we sat till six in the morning.—Monday, June 30th. From Cam- 
bridge to London about half-past four. House. Supped at home. 
Ranelagh, Mrs. Long there with Lord George Gordon.—Sunday, July 
6th. Wimbledon. Perswaded Pitt and Pepper to church.—11th. Fine 
hot day, went on water with Pitt and Eliot fishing, came back, dined, 
walked, evening. Eliot went home, Pitt stayed.’—vol. i. pp. 28, 29. 

Our readers will observe with pleasure that, if Pitt and Eliot 
persuaded Wilberforce to go to Wimbleden on one Sunday, he 
persuaded Pitt and Arden to accompany him to churcli on 
another. These entries are the earliest hints we find of Wilber- 
force’s reviving sensibility on such matters. But it is remarkable 
that there should be here no note of Mr. Pitt’s celebrated motion 
for parliamentary reform on the 7th of May. We shall close 
this agreeable and, we think, innocent (though the editors, with 
their peculiar views, represent it as the most dangerous) period of 
his life with a few characteristic anecdotes :— 

* This was the most critical period of his course. He had entered in 
his earliest manhood upon the dissipated scenes of fashionable life, with 
alarge fortune and most acceptable manners. His ready wit, his con- 
versation continually sparkling with polished raillery and courteous 
repartee, his chastened liveliness, his generous and kindly feelings ; all 
secured him that hazardous applause with which society rewards its 
ornaments and victims. His rare accomplishment in singing tended to 
increase his —— “ Wilberforce, we must have you again, the 
Prince says he will come at any time to hear you sing,” was the flattery 
which he received after his first meeting with the Prince of Wales, in 
1782, at the luxurious soirées of Devonshire House. He was also an 
admirable mimic, and, until reclaimed by the kind severity of the old 
Lord Camden, would often set the table in a roar by his perfect imitation 
of Lord North. His affection for Lord Camden was an intimation at 
this very time of the higher texture of his mind. Often would he steal 
away from the merriment and light amusements of the gayer circle, to 
gather wisdom from the weighty words and chosen anecdotes in which 
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the veteran Chancellor abounded. His affection was warmly returned 
by Lord Camden, who loved the cheerful earnestness with which he 
sought for knowledge. “ Lord Camden noticed me particularly,” he 
said, “ and treated me with great kindness. Amongst other things, he 
cured me of the dangerous art of mimicry. When invited by my friends 
to witness my powers of imitation, he at once refused, saying slightingly 
for me to hear it, ‘It is but a vulgar accomplishment.’ ‘ Yes, but it is 
not imitating the mere manner; Wilberforce says the very thing Lord 
North would say.’ ‘ Oh,’ was his reply, ‘every one does that.’ ” ’—vol. 
i. pp. 29, 30. 

In the summer recess of 1783 he paid a short visit to York- 

shire, and in September he and Pitt spent a few days at Mr. 
Bankes’s in Dorsetshire, which were signalised by the narrow 
escape of Mr. Pitt from Wilberforce’s gun ; those who knew him 
only wonder that he was ever intrusted with a gun at all—we 
certainly should have kept out of his reach ; and have thought our- 
selves in more danger than Mr. Bankes’s partridges. On the 
11th, he, Pitt, and Eliot set out for a tour in France. 
__ They first stopped at Rheims, in order to acquire some knowledge 
of the Lirrees before they went tq Paris. Hwe they proceeded 
to present what they thought was a letter of introduction to a gen- 
tleman of condition, who they expected would be able to intro- 
duce them to the best society of the town, but they found, to 
their dismay, that their document was only a letter of credit upon 
an honest grocer, whom they found weighing figs at his counter, 
and who fairly confessed that he was not acquainted with any 
of the gentry of the place, and therefore could not introduce 
them to that class of society. So they had no resource but to 
return to their inn and spend nine or ten days without making 
much progress in the French tongue, seeing that they could speak 
to no human being but each other and ‘ their Irish courier.’ 

They were now in despair, and, as it turned out, in some danger 
of being visited by the Police as three suspicious adventurers. 
This came to the ears of the Abbé Lageard, the secretary of the 
Archbishop, M. de Talleyrand Perigord,* who, finding who they 
were, introduced them to the prelate, from whom, for a fortnight 
or three weeks, they received every sort of hospitality and atten- 
tion. To both of these gentlemen, in the adversity of their 
emigration, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Wilberforce were happy to make 
grateful acknowledgments of their former kindness. Mr. Pitt soon 
acquired considerable facility in speaking French, and some frag- 
ments of his conversation with the Abbé are preserved. 








* An uncle of the celebrated Prince Talleyrand—the same who, still under the title 
of Archbishop of Rheims, followed Louis XVIII. to England, and returned, at the 
Dg ge ly Paris, of which see he became archbishop and a cardinal, and died 
in 1821, at. 85. The Abbé Lageard is still, or was lately, alive in Paris. a 
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* He inquired carefully into the political institutions of the French; 
and the abb¢ has stored up his concluding sentence—“ Monsieur, vous 
n’avez point de liberté politique, mais, pour la liberté civile, vous en avez 
plus que vous ne croyez.” As he expressed in the strongest terms his 
admiration for the system which prevailed at home, the abbé was led to 
ask him, since all human things were perishable, in what part the British 
constitution might be first expected to decay? Pitt, a parliamentary re- 
former, and speaking within three years of the time when the House 
of Commons had agreed to Mr. Dunning’s motion, that the influence of 
the crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished, 
after musing for a moment, answered, “The part of our constitution 
which will first perish is the prerogative of the king and the authority 
of the House of Peers.” 

* “ T am greatly surprised,” said the abbé, “ that a country so moral 
as England can submit to be governed by a man so wanting in private 
character as Fox; it seems to show you to be less moral than you ap- 
pear.” ‘“ C’est que vous n’avez pas ¢té sous la baguette du Magicien,” 
was Pitt's reply; “ but the remark,” he continued, “is just.” >—vol. i. 
pp. 38, 39. 


They proceed from Rheims to Paris, and thence followed the 
Court to Fontainbleau, where they were very civilly received ; 
and the queen would playfully rally Mr. Pitt about his ‘fri 
the épicier.’ A stranger circumstance is an assertion that Horace 
Walpole was employed to hint to Mr. Pitt that M. Necker would 
see in him an acceptable suitor for his daughter (afterwards Ma- 
dame de Stael), on whom he would settle 14,000l. per annum, 
but that Mr. Pitt replied, ‘I am already married to my country,’ 
For this story, which we wholly disbelieve, the editors, contrary 
to their custom, assign no authority. 

On their return home they found parliament on the point of 
assembling. Mr. Fox’s India Bill was brought in, and the uni- 
versal sense of the people of England began to pronounce itself 
against the profligate Coalition. We have already seen all that 
Mr. Wilberforce has to tell us of the earlier portion of that great 
crisis ; but events now occurred which called him out, and exalted 
him, deservedly, to a political eminence which he never reached 
before—nor afterwards, we think, except, perhaps, for a moment, 
in 1797, maintained—however greatly he may have advanced in 
moral influence and excellence, 

The Fitzwilliams, the Cavendishes, and the other powerful 
Whig houses of Yorkshire, felt the importance of obtaining 
from that leading county a declaration in favour of the Coalition. 
They convened the county—the good sense of the county was un- 
doubtedly against them ; but it was feared that their great pos- 
sessions and long-established interest would be predominant. Wil- 
berforce himself thought it impossible to resist them—but, with a 
bold 
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bold and generous resolution—which shows of what he might 
have been permanently capable, had he followed the full career of 
politics—he resolved to try—‘ though the poet Mason,’ say his bio- 
gtaphers, ‘ was almost his sole acquaintance beyond his own corner 
of the county.” He left London one day and was at York the next. 
The county met—the Whig lords all at one side; a peer or two, and 
many gentry, with the mass of the independent yeomanry, on the 
other. The discussion was tedious—at last the young member for 
Hull mounted the table-—We need use no other words to describe 
him, than those of that wonderful sketcher Boswell, who happened 
to be passing through York, and, with his usual intelligent curiosity 
and the good luck which generally attends such curiosity, saw this 
striking scene :—‘ I saw what seemed a shrimp mount on the table, 
but, as I listened, he grew and grew, till the shrimp became a whale.’ 
His voice—(even to the last, the sweetest and clearest we ever heard) 
—was distinct through that vast crowd—and in a long speech he 
was only interrupted by applauses, and by the arrival of an express 
from Pitt, which authorised him to inform the meeting that the 
King had dissolved the Parliament! The effect was electric—the 
victory was won! Then the freeholders began to bethink them- 
selves whom they should elect for the county in lieu of the old 
_ members, friends of the Coalition. The name of the young and 
eloquent orator whom they had just heard seemed to escape spon- 
taneously from every lip. He had himself caught the infection, 
and had in his own heart resolved to make the bold attempt. 
So bold was it, and so improbable his success, that he durst not 
resign his hold of Hull—he returned thither, canvassed, ha- 
rangued, and was almost unanimously elected—but Yorkshire—all 
Yorkshire—would have; the eloquent friend of Pitt. £18,670 
was subscribed to bear the expenses of himself and his brother 
candidate, Mr. Duncombe (one-fourth of which only was spent) ; 
their adversaries struck their colours and the Pittites were 
triumphantly returned. ‘ By this and nearly two hundred other 
victories over the partisans of the Coalition, Mr. Pitt became as 
strong in the House of Commons as he had hitherto been in the 
affections of the people.’ 

In this place the editors introduce an invidious remark, upon 
which, as essentially unjust to Mr. Pitt, and strongly characteristic 
of a certain mood of Mr. Wilberforce’s own mind, we must 
suspend our narrative to offer a few observations :— 

* Mr. Pitt was then able,’ says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ if he had duly esti- 
mated his position, to have cast off the corrupt machinery of influence, 
and Ags his government upon the basis of independent principle.’— 
p. 64. 

Though the editors, who are in general scrupulous in quoting 
their 
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their dates and authorities, do not give either for this expres- 
sion, we have not the least doubt of its authenticity, In the 
thoughtless optimism of his own heart, Mr. Wilberforce used 
habitually to dream of a free le without parties, and a strong 
pec a without fetal ay Mn such a nie as called Mr, 
Pitt to power there was, indeed, no need of, and no room for, 
what is here exclusively called influence—but was not Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s own victory achieved by the enthusiasm of party— 
by the influence of Mr. Pitt’s name and countenance ?—and, 
though enthusiasm may win a battle, it is only the material 
interests of mankind that can keep the field; enthusiasm is 
a charge of cavalry—interest the fortified place which ensures 
safety and stability. Human creatures must be governed by 
human means. Mr. Wilberforce’s eloquence might fascinate the 
Castle- Yard at York, but an indiscreet hint about taxing foreign 
wool would have lost him and Mr. Pitt all the Cloth-Halls in the 
county. 

But, moreover, what, in common sense, can be meant by ‘ cast- 
ing off the corrupt machinery of influence. You might as well 
ask a minister ‘ to cast off’ his office. Our constitution places— 
and the nature of human affairs would, even if there were no con- 
stitution, place—in the hands of the government the appointment 
to offices—a minister must give them to somebody—it is one of 
his essential duties. How is he to ‘ cast off’ that responsibility 
but by ceasing to be minister? Nor will it be contended that he 
should distribute them indiscriminately. He must select; let 
the selection be ever so conscientious it still produces influence, 
Mr. Wilberforce himself often confesses that he was inclined to 
fayour or oppose individuals, on the distinct ground that they had 
favoured or opposed the slave-trade—and this, even though the 
object to be decided might have no more relation to the slave- 
trade than quicksilver to turnips. What Mr. Wilberforce would 
have done for the slave-trade question, Mr. Pitt. might surely do— 
within more rational bounds——for those other public questions for 
which he was responsible. 

But then we are told, forsooth, that Mr. Pitt ought to have 
governed on independent principles. If ever there lived—not only 
a minister, but a man, who acted on the highest independent 
principles that are consistent with any social or political connexions 
at all—it was Mr. Pitt. This his most inveterate adversaries 
admitted—nay, objected against him ; and it required all his com- 
manding genius—all the enthusiasm which his youth excited—all 
the confidence which his maturity confirmed—to enable him to 
maintain a degree of independence that no other minister ever did 
before, or probably ever will again, enjoy: to haye Pret it 
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further would have been Bedlam for himself and anarchy for the 
country. He must have become independent of friendship—in- 
dependent of principle—independent of duties—in short, it would 
have been a dream of independence, from which Ly would have 
been soon awakened by an unpitied fall and a dishonoured name. 

The election for Yorkshire, however, so honourable to him- 
self and so triumphant to his party, appears to us to have had a 
considerable drawback in its effect on Wilberforce’s future life, 
His success was not produced by personal and natural relations, 
but by a sudden burst of irregular enthusiasm, which must neces- 
sarily have inflamed the analogous irregularity which lurked in his 
own temper, and it rather relaxed—than tightened as it might 
have done with steadier men— his local ties and his social 
obligations, If he had remained member for Hull, he might 
have been induced to take ministerial office, the stated duties of 
which would probably have tempered the ductility of that active 
but erratic mind, and spared him such frequent, and it would 
seem unprofitable, prayers for habits of Peal sa and against a 
fribbling expenditure of time. His election and its very peculiar 
circumstances put any arrangement of that sort out of the question. 
The Mr. Wilberforce of that day could be nothing but member 
for Yorkshire !—but, amidst all the innate modesty and contented 

iety and resignation with which he often expresses his gratitude 
for having escaped the snares of corruption and ambition, we 
cannot but see the traces—veteris vestigua flamma—of a kind of 
disappointment or regret that he had not had some more active 
and personal share of the duties and the honours of the political 
world which were attained by all his early associates. 

However this may be—instead of fixing himself in Yorkshire to 
enjoy and consolidate his triumph, and to make himself acquainted 
with the persons, the feelings, and the interests of his new consti- 
tuents, as an ordinary county member must, bongré malgré, have 
done—he, on the conclusion of the Parliament session, paid a flying 
visit to York races, ‘ where he spent his twenty-fifth birth-day, at 
the top wave and highest flow,’ say his sons, ‘ of those frivolous 
amusements; and then hastened away to make, accompanied by 
his mother and sisters, a tour in the south of France. 

Such an excursion did not seem likely to Convert him from 
the world, and to open his purified mind to ‘ spiritualised Chris- 
tianity "—but it was so ordained! As a personal companion in 
this tour, he solicited and obtained the society of Isaac Milner, 
the brother of his old schoolmaster, the very person, as our 
readers will recollect, originally designated by his grandfather 
as his travelling tutor, with, as it would seem, the he that 

: ilner 
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Milner might prove an antidote to ‘ Billy’s’ disposition to become 
a Methodist. Bat if that was the old gentleman's idea, the result 
was directly the reverse, for ‘ Billy's’ connexion with Milner 
accelerated, if it did not create, and at all events irrevocably con- 
firmed his disposition to what we suppose his grandfather meant 
by Methodism. Isaac Milner was of low origin, some of the 
coarseness and awkwardness of which hung about him to the last. 
He was a man of powerful understanding, and,—though of a 
strong piety inclining to Calvinism—had as yet nothing of: pecu- 
liar strictness in his conversation or manners ; yet he it was that 
kindled, or at least developed, in Wilberforce’s mind that sudden 
and unquenchable piety, of which the remainder of this biography 
is an interesting and affecting record. Having no sufficient evi- 
dence of Milner’s private feelings—though we know that he was 
eminently pious, and that his religious impressions were analo- 
gous to those of Wilberforce, we know not whether they were 
equal in scrupulous intensity ; but in all the communications be- 
tween him and Wilberforce, developed in these volumes, Milner 
seems to exhibit a firmer mind and more business-like habits, 
and his advice to Wilberforce is always sound, judicious, and 
practical, and directed rather to check than encourage the impulses 
of his more sensitive friend. It may therefore be a matter of some 
surprise—and, if we mistake not, so it appears to the editors them- 
selves—that he should have raised the enthusiasm of his pupil 
so far above his own apparent level. It seems to us that it may 
be thus accounted for. First Wilberforce was naturally excite- 
able; and moreover Milner, being but eight years older, had 
Eroneliy not yet formed a very minute and accurate estimate of 

is companion’s character. He found him young, lively, rich, and 
suddenly elevated into high political station, and deeply initiated 
into all the pleasures and some of the frivolities of fashionable 
society. Milner probably thought that the danger to such a man 
was from the temptations of the world, and that, in order to keep 
him eventually straight, it was his duty to push him at first as 
much as = towards the other extreme. 


The following is Wilberforce’s own account of this connexion 
with Milner :*— 





* We may observe, once for all, that nothing can be more bungling than the way 
in which the editors interweave sentences, phrases, sometimes single words, of their 
father’s memoranda with their own narrative. You are frequently carried from the 
third person to the first and back again, over and over, in the course of the same 
sentence or would-be sentence. When the book is to be reprinted, there should be 
a serious and business-like effort made to remedy this perpetual embarrassment— 
and i rid of the jumblings of double commas and single commas—which even 
an Aldus or Elzevir could not manage. t more of this anon, 

* « Though 
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*“ Though Milner’s religious principles were even now, in theory, much 
the same as in later life, yet they had at this time little practical effect 
upon his conduct. He was free from every taint of vice, but not more 
attentive than others to religion ;” though aclergyman, he never thought 
of reading prayers during their whole stay at Nice; “ he appeared in all 
respects like an ordinary man of the world, mixing like myself im all 
companies, aud, joining as readily as others in the prevalent Sunday 
parties. Indeed, when I engaged him as a companion in my tour, I 
knew not that he had any deeper principles. The first time I discovered 
it was at the public table at Scarborough. The conversation turned on. 
Mr. Stillingfleet; and I spoke of him as a good man, but one who car- 
ried things too far. ‘ Not a bit too far,’ said Milner; and to this 
opinion he adhered, when we renewed the conversation in the evening 
on the sands. This declaration greatly surprised me ; and it was agreed 
that at some future time we would talk the matter over. Had I known 
at first what his opinions were, it would have decided me against making 
him the offer ; so true is it that a gracious hand leads us in ways that 
we know not, and blesses us not only without, but even against, our 
plans and inclinations.” '—vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 

To this the editors add, that the recollection of what he had 
seen and felt when with his uncle at Wimbledon made him the 
more ready to condemn, as extravagance and methodism, all serious 
attention to religion, and ‘ he would even treat it with raillery and 
objections, which Milner, though deficient in practical religion, 
would combat’ (p. 76). It is certain that Wilberforce’s mind 
was very impressionable, and that he naturally took the colour of 
his companions; but we have little doubt that the early seeds of 
methodism sown at Wimbledon were never quite eradicated, and 
that Milner only « watered’ what his aunt had ‘ planted ’—but, 
however produced, the ‘ increase,’ as we shall see presently, be- 
came rapid and permanent. 

At Nice he heard from Mr. Pitt that he intended to propose 
his motion for parliamentary reform early in the session, and, 
leaving the ladies of his party behind, he set out with Milner to 
give it his support. He arrived on the 22nd February, and took 
up his quarters at Mr. Pitt’s—and on the 18th April the 
motion for parliamentary reform was made and defeated. It is 
odd, as we before observed, that we do not find any allusion to 
Wilberforce’s votes on Mr. Pitt’s two former motions on_ this 
question—a point surely more interesting than the fifty repeti- 
tions that he had ‘ dined here,’ and ‘ supped there,’ ‘ rose late’ 
one day, or ‘ went to bed early’ the next. On this third occa- 
sion, however, he both voted and spoke, which—as now member 
for Yorkshire, where the association of parliamentary reformers 
had been amongst his warmest friends—he could not well avoid. 
We.cannot stop here to say anything of Mr. Pitt’s project of 
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parliamentary reform, though the matter is curious and little un- 
derstood and even now well worthy of attention—we shall pro- 
bably revert to it on a more convenient occasion ; but we cannot 
pass without notice the strange argument by which Mr. Wilber- 
force then supported it :— 

* “The consequence of this measure,” he said, “ will be, that the free- 
dom of opinion will be restored, and party connexions in great measure 
vanish ; for party on one side begets party on the other, and for myself 
I wish to give my vote not with a view to men, but measures.” Ever 
since the days of Walpole party connexions had led to purchased A 
" With this system he believed that Mr. Pitt, even as it was, might 

ave dispensed ; and the present measure would have insured its de- 
struction.’—vol. i. p. 79. 

Without discussing with Mr. Burke the advantages, or with 
Mr. Wilberforce the evils of party, we may at least assert, as an 
incontrovertible fact, that party—be it good or bad—is an essen- 
tial ingredient in any popular government; and that the idea of 
increasing the popular share in any constitution, for the purpose 
of preventing party, is like stirring the fire in order to diminish 
the heat. The editors drop a hint as if they believed that Mr. 
Pitt’s reform might have ‘ prevented faction, by making pro- 
perty the condition of power.’ That indeed were a consummation 
devoutly to be wished—but, unfortunately, all parliamentary 
reforms have been directed to an exactly opposite effect. We 
think we can trace the cause of this error in Mr. Wilberforce’s 
mind. He, in 1784, saw Mr. Pitt standing independent and, as 
it seemed, alone, against the infamous coalition of the two great 
parties who had heretofore divided the country, and because, on 
that occasion, independence seemed victorious, Mr. Wilberforce 
fancied that such a state of things might be permanently main- 
tained. He did not see that Mr. Pitt's apparent isolation from 
party was only apparent—that he was, in fact, the representative 
of the most powerful party in the state, which displayed itself at 
his appearance, as oppressed nations rise at the sight of a deli- 
verer, Like David, this youth was called forth by the accidental 
emergency—but he was hailed and adopted, as soon as he ap- 
peared, by king and people as their champion and leader. To 
this early misconception of Mr. Pitt’s original position we attri- 
bute the occasional dissatisfaction which Wilberforce used to ex- 
press at portions of Pitt's subsequent policy, and that general 
disapprobation of party, which he expressed both in his conversa- 
tion and conduct, and which he has recorded in a kind of essay 
against Party, which is given in the appendix to the second 
volume, and which is about as useful and profitable, as if in a fit 
of the toothache he had written an essay against pain. 

But 
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But we have done with considerations of this kind, and approach 
a new era of Mr. Wilberforce’s life. 

He spent the remainder of this session [ 1785] in all the enjoy- 
ments of his usual society:* ‘ sitting up all night singing,’ — 
‘danced till five in the morning, are fair samples of the common 
description of his days, but there also breaks out occasionally a 
deeper tone of feeling.’ 

t the conclusion of the session he returned, still accompanied 
by Milner, to rejoin his mother and sisters, whom he had left at 
Nice. The party then journeyed homeward through Switzerland 
—the ladies travelling in one carriage—Wilberforce and Milner 
in another, in which the religious discussions and the work of con- 
version went on with increased effect—much faster, as it seems, 
than Milner had any idea of. At Aix-la-Chapelle they fell in 
with many English—Mrs. Crewe, amongst others—‘ who,’ Wil- 
berforce says in his Diary, ‘ cannot believe that J can think it 
wrong to go to the play.” No wonder—recollecting how recently 
he had attended her to the theatre ; after which he would go ‘ to 
sup with Mrs. Siddons.’ He adds, ‘ Mrs. Crewe was surprised 
at hearing that halting on Sunday was my work and not my 
mother’s.’—(vol. i. p. 88.) : 

On the 10th November he reached Wimbledon, and as _par- 
liament was not to meet till February, he had leisure to pursue 
his new contemplations. 

* As soon as I reflected seriously upon these subjects, the deep guilt 
and black ingratitude of my past life forced itself upon me in the 
strongest colours, and I condemned myself for having wasted my pre- 
cious time, and opportunities, and talents. It was not so much the fear 
of punishment by which I was affected, as a sense of my great sinful- 
ness in having so long neglected the unspeakable mercies of my God 
and Saviour; and such was the effect which this thought produced, that 
for months I was in a state of the deepest depression, from strong con- 
victions of my guilt. Indeed nothing which I have ever read in the ac- 
counts of others exceeded what I then felt.’—vol. i. pp. 88, 89. 

It was while this struggle was at its highest that he commenced 
the Journal, or record of his religious feelings, before mentioned, 
of which we shall be obliged to give but too many specimens. 
His first difficulty in this new course of feeling was how to ac- 





* There are many,strange errors, not, we believe, of the press, but of the tran- 
scriber, in these volumes; one about this time occurs to our notice—Wilberforce 
says in his Diary, ‘ Sir George Beaumont and Lady Phipps, &c., came to dine with 
me at Wimbledon—Phipps’s chat from Locke to the New Testament.’ No bad 
scope of conversation either—but who was the Lady Phipps who could chat on such 
subjects? There was no such person! No doubt it is an error of the transcriber for 
* Harry Phipps ’—next brother of Constantine Lord Mulgrave, who himself subse- 

uently succeeded to that title, and whose conversation—whether it ranged from 
ke to the New Testament, or descended to lighter topics—was exceedingly agree- 

able, and, on proper occasion, full of vivacity and wit. ‘ 
R 2 quaint 
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quaint and reconcile his friends with his conversion. The first 
entry on this point is— 

* 26th. Went out early—wrote to S. and got his answer, very affec- 

tionate and kind, God bless him !—refused to go to Camden Place, and 
to Pitt’s; but all religious thoughts go off in London—I hope, by 
explaining my situation and feelings, to relieve myself from my em- 
barrassment.’—vol. i. p. 90. 
S., we presume, means his excellent friend and first cousin 
Robert Smith, now Lord Carrington—who was, we believe, the 
person first charged to break the matter to Mr. Pitt—but Wilber- 
force afterwards wrote directly to Pitt himself :— 

* Opening fully the grounds on which he acted, and the bearing of 
his new principles upon his public conduct—* I told him that, though 
I should ever feel a strong affection for him, and had every reason to 
believe that I should be in general able to support him, yet that I could 
no more be so much a party man as I had been before.”* On the 2nd 
of December “ I got,” he says, “‘ Pitt’s answer—much affected by it— 
to see him in the morning.”* “It was full of kindness—nothing I 
had told him, he said, could affect our friendship; that he wished me 
always to act as I thought right. I had said that I thought when we 
met we had better not discuss the topics of my letter. ‘ Why not dis- 
cuss them?’ was his answer ; ‘let me come to Wimbledon to-morrow 
to talk them over with you.’ He thought that I was out of spirits, and 
that company and conversation would be the best way of dissipating 
my impressions.”* Mr. Pitt came the next morning as he had pro- 
posed, and found Mr. Wilberforce not unprepared for the discussion. 
“T had prayed,” he says,* “to God, I hope with some sincerity, not to 
lead me into disputing for my own exaltation, but for his glory. Con- 
versed with Pitt near two hours, and opened myself completely to him. 
I admitted that, as far as I could conform to the world, with a perfect 
regard to my duty to God, myself, and my fellow-creatures, I was bound 
to do it; that no inward feelings ought to be taken as demonstrations 
of the Spirit being in any man (was not this too general? ‘ witnesseth 
with one Spirit,’ &c.) but only the change of disposition and conduct.” 
“ He tried to reason me out of my convictions, but soon found himself 
unable to combat their correctness, if Christianity were true. The fact 
is, he was so absorbed in politics, that he had never given himself time 
for due reflection on religion. But amongst other things he declared 
to me, that Bishop Butler’s work raised in his mind more doubts than 
it had answered.” ’ °—vol. i. pp. 94, 95. 

Now, even if all this were a fair and unquestionable state- 
ment of the facts, we should still ‘protest against this unctuous 
style of talking uncharitably of one’s neighbour, and of whetting 
the edge of censure in the oil of piety and friendship *—but we 





*1 Conversat, Mem.’ «2 Diary.’ ied * * Journal.’ 
* 5Conversat. Mem.’ 
* There are, we regret to say, too many examples of the same spirit scattered 
through these volumes, which, owever, not to spread the mischief, we refrain from 
producing. 


have 
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have another and more practical objection to the whole passage ; 
which is, that it has been manufactured—by the very unfair pro- 
cess of which we have before complained—into its present shape, 
so as to convey very erroneous impressions in point of fact. 
Would not an ordinary reader take the whole of this passage 
together, and would it not appear to him to be the recent and 
lively record of the confidential communications between the two 
friends, written at the moment, and therefore beyond all pos- 
sibility of mistake or misrecollection? but, in fact, of the whole 
passage only a very small part is of this character. 

* I got Pitt’s answer—much affected by it—to see him in the 
morning.’ 

And this—which is all that was written at the time—is intro- 
duced between two ‘ notes dictated late in life by Mr. Wilberforce,’ 
(Pref. viii.)\—so as to give them an air of equal originality and 
authenticity with the two lines from the Diary. It is true that, 
by a careful attention to the foot-notes, and by reference to the 
preface, one can detect exactly where the one class of documents 
ends and the other begins—but who but a reviewer can be ex- 
pected to study these obscure indications—obscure, at least, and 
which hardly any skill can keep uniformly accurate? We therefore 
think that is not clear enough; and in such a case, affecting a 
friend's character, there should have been a more marked dis- 
tinction between the first autograph of the moment and the dicta- 
tions ‘late in life’—that is, after a lapse of forty or fifty years. 
Above twenty years before Mr. Wilberforce’s death (in 1811) we 
find him complaining that he finds that ‘his memory is failing 
him’—and soon after of ‘a treacherous memory ’—and again, in 
1825, of his ‘failing powers of recollection’ on the very subject 
of Mr. Pitt. So that it might be very confidently argued that 
these dictations are of no great authority ; but—by good fortune 
—we have, in this very case, not inductive but direct proof how 
cautiously we should confide in the details of such recollections. 

It is stated, as the acme of the charge, or whatever it may be 
called, against Mr. Pitt, that ‘he declared to me that Bis 
Butler’s work raised more doubts in his mind than it had answered.’ 
This is a remarkable sentence, impugning, as it at once does, 
the Christianity of Mr. Pitt and the authority of Bishop Butler ; 
and it seems as little liable to doubt or mistake as any dictum at- 
tributed to Mr. Wilberforce in the whole book; but, behold—we 
fortunately happen to find in the Diary an entry made at the 
very time of the struggle that he underwent on opening his mind 
on this subject to Mr. Pitt:—- 

* 24th Nov.—Pitt called and commended Butler’s Analogy !’—(i. 90.) 

These two statements obviously refer to the same subject, and 

probably 
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probably to the same conversation, yet turn out to be in essence 
the very contraries of each other ; and who can doubt which is the 
correct account? The real state of Mr. Pitt’s religious feelings 
at different periods of his life is not our present concern—but we 
must take the liberty of remarking that Mr. Wilberforce’s own 
journal bears, on all its early pages, evidence that a man may be 
very religiously disposed, and even diligent in his secret devotions, 
whose manner and conversation exhibit no ostentatious trace of 
it to the eyes of the world; and such, we believe, was the case 
with Mr. Pitt. 

From this time forwards, till the end of the fourth volume, there 
are large extracts from this devotional journal, of which, once for 
all, we must say a few general words. We have already stated, 
on the one hand, the probable advantage of the example of such 
a man as Mr. Wilberforce in stimulating piety, and, on the other, 
the great danger of an injudicious or indiscriminate use of this 
stimulant, which, like other stimulants, is sure by its abuse to 
defeat its original effects—as over excitement never fails to pro- 
duce lassitude, apathy, or something worse. It would be a useful, 
consolatory, and elevating spectacle to see a great mind in a 
great siation humbly prostrating itself before the Giver of all gifts 
and the Disposer of all events—to seek for higher and brighter 
lights than human wisdom can afford, on the eve of some mo- 
mentous concern—nay, it is encouraging and edifying to see him 
referring to the same heavenly Guide for the general regulation 
of his private conduct: but it is true, we humbly think, of private 
as well as of public communion with God, that, if ‘the benefit be 
great,’ when duly regulated, ‘so is the danger great if unworthily’ 
or incautiouslv exercised, and, above all, if injudiciously or trivially 
promulgated. We make no criticism—no one can have the right 
of making any—as to the topics, however minute, or to others 
apparently unimportant, on which a man may be prompted to 
exercise his private devotions—he does that which he finds best 
suited to his wants, most corrective of his faults, most satisfactory 
to his feelings—but it is quite another thing when the public 
are called in (without the knowledge of the penitent) to hear 
his confessions, and to share or perhaps to deride his devotion. 
Mr. Wilberforce’s pious invocations and exercises on considerable 
occasions—of personal importance to himself, such as the under- 
taking his Slave-Trade labours, his book on Christianity, the 
Association for the improvement of manners—or on others common 
to all mankind, like the forming resolutions for a holy and a 
steadfast life; or on the recurrence of sacred or personal anni- 
versaries—it might be proper, because it may be profitable, to 
produce as a wholesome example and incentive: but is it not 
something 
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something too like taking God’s holy name in vain—is it not 
giving a view of religious duties too scrupulous, difficult, and 
even desperate to the well-intentioned, and too likely to be a 
stumbling-block to the less wary, to exhibit such a man as Mr. 
Wilberforce as suffering for forty years under panic’ terrors and 
hysterical remorse—sometimes for nothing at all—sometimes for 
fulfilling the most innocent duties of his station—and suffering, 
moreover, to so little purpose or profit, as to be at the end of 
forty years of such severe discipline little more satisfied with his 
spiritual condition than he was at the outset? The rationale of the 
text, which no doubt would be urged in defence of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s practice, ‘ Pray without ceasing’ (1 Thess. v. 17), has been 
admirably expounded by that ‘ Archbishop-Tillotson-Christian’ 
Isaac Barrow in his Sermons (vol, i. p. 107), which carry the duty 
of prayer and thanksgiving as far as piety, walking hand in hand 
with reason, can go. We earnestly recommend them to the study 
of all contemplative Christians. But, again, we say we do not 
presume to criticise the topics or temper of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
secret devotions :—they suited, we conclude, his own case :—it is 
of the publication we complain, as exhibiting a precedent discou- 
raging even to the well-dispesed, and dangerous to others. For 
instance :—when he travelled in the year 1818 in a post-chaise 
from Westmoréland to Cambridge, he writes— 

‘I thank God I am arrived at this place in safety, making up near 
350 miles which I have travelled, full 100 of them at night, without a 
single accident. How grateful ought I to be for this protecting provi- 
dence of a gracious God !’—(v. 6.) 


Our whole existence is God's bounty and protection—it is by his 
laws that ‘ we live, move, and have our being ;’ but to see a special 
providence in a gentleman’s travelling without accident in his own 
post-chaise, between Carlisle and Cambridge, in the summer of 
1818, seems anything but edifying. Our gratitude should be con- 
stant, fervent, unbounded, ‘ for our creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life ;| but to look for special providences in such 
trivial matters, seems to us to mistake wholly any individual man’s 
share in the general distribution of God's infinite but equal dis- 
ensations. 

Are the following extracts likely to edify the spirit of the seri- 

ous, or to improve the habits of the thoughtless? 


* June 22, 1786.—Near three hours going to and seeing the Albion 
mills; did not think enough of God.’—vol. i. p. 111. 
* Dined Lord Chatham’s. How ill suited is all this to me! how un- 
natural for one who professes himself a stranger and a pilgrim !'—vol. i. 
. 224. 
Ke Dec. 12.—To Pitt’s, where a great circle of the House of Commons, 
chiefly 
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chiefly on taxes, &c. Oh how foolish do they seem so to neglect heavenly 
things !*-—vol. i. p. 285. 

ne would suppose that he meant that ‘ heavenly things’ 
were fit objects of taxation. 

*3rd May, 1791. Dined Duchess of Gordon’s—Children’s ball talked 
of—oh, what madness is all this !’—vol. i. p. 300. 

* Nov. 13, 1791.—I will labour after more gratitude to God—at 
meals !’—vol. i. p. 318. 

* May 2, 1795.—To Royal Academy dinner—sat near Lord Spencer, 
Windham, &c.—too worldly-minded—catches and glees—they importu- 
nate for Rule Britannia—I doubt if I had much business at such a 
place. What a painted shadow! It is not right for me to abstract my- 
self wholly from the world, yet what a gay dream this was! O God,do 
thou for Christ’s sake fill my soul with love of Thee, and all other 
things will grow insipid.’—vol. ii. p. 86. 

hese may be pure and proper sentiments for a man to feel, and 
perhaps to note, as Mr. Wilberforce did, for his own secret con- 
templation—but are they fit to be published to the world in con- 
nexion with such trivial incidents of ordinary life ? 

Being summoned one day to accompany two friends to town, he 
writes— 

* All my friends gave it for my accompanying Grant and Henry Thorn- 
tonto town. I scarce honest about it from my disinclination to go, yet 
God’s providence calls me away.’—vol. i. p. 324. 

And so away he went, leaving, as he adds in the next sentence, 
* everything at sixes and sevens.’—(ib). 

‘ God's providence’ that ‘things should be left at sixes and 
sevens!’ 

How different is all this from the following description of 
Easter Sunday (1786), spent in the country, in a letter to his 
sister :— 

* The day has been delightful.“ I was out before six, and made the 
fields my oratory, the sun shining as bright and as warm as at midsum- 
mer. I think my own devotions become more fervent when offered in 
this way amidst the general chorus, with which all nature seems on such 
a morning to be swelling the song of praise and thanksgiving ; and ex- 
cept the time that has been spent at church and at dinner (and nei- 
ther in the sanctuary nor at table I trust, had I a heart unwarmed with 
gratitude to the Giver of all good things), 1 have been all day basking 
in the sun. On any other day I should not have been so happy: asense 
that I was neglecting the duties of my situation might have interrupted 
the course of my enjoyments, and have taken from their totality ; for in 
such a situation as mine every moment may be made useful to the hap- 
piness of my fellow-creatures. But the sabbath is a season of rest, in 
which we may be allowed to unbend the mind, and give a complete loose 
to those emotions of gratitude and admiration, which a contemplation of 
the works, and a consideration of the goodness, of God, cannot fail to 
excite in a mind of the smallest sensibility. And surely this sabbath, 
of 
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of all others, is that which calls forth these feelings in a supreme degree ; 
a frame of united love and triumph well becomes it, and holy confidence 
and unrestrained affection.’—vol. i. p. 111. 

It seems to us remarkable how much more sober and rational 
are, in these earlier times, his communications with his mother 
and sister* than those with other people, or even his own private 
memoranda. His mind seems to have felt a kind of involun- 
tary respect when in presence of their affectionate good sense. 
We think it highly probable that, if Wilberforce had been 
blessed with more of the domestic company and control of these 
excellent women, at his outset in life, it might have had a most 
beneficial effect on his character ; there is no guide so gentle, yet 
so sure, particularly for such a temper as his, as a sensible mother 
—no friendship so cordial and corrective as that of an accomplished 
sister. Something of the same good effect might perhaps have 
been produced by an earlier marriage: but Wilberforce was near 
forty—with all his opinions and habits formed—before he came 
under the domestic operation of female influence. 

From this digression we beg to recal our reader’s attention to 
the foregoing beautiful description of a well-spent Sunday, for the 
purpose of observing that there is no subject on which Mr. Wil- 
berforce touches with more rational and convincing piety than the 
observance of the sabbath. He professes not to take what is 
strictly called a sabbatical view of the institution, but rather to 
regard its moral and practical benefits in providing, at such a fit 
interval, a day of repose to the minds and the bodies of creatures 
too feeble to sustain a constant tension of thought or labour. 

* Oh blessed be God who hath appointed the sabbath, and interposes 
these seasons of serious recollection. May they be effectual to their 
purpose ; may my errors be corrected, my desires sanctified, and my 
whole soul quickened and animated in the Christian course !’—vol. 1. 
pp- 203, 204. 

And in a letter to Mr. Stephen, he applies the same just principles 
to two cases, where great and powerful minds had broken down 
under incessant occupation. 

* Poor Londonderry was certainly deranged—the effect probably of 
continued wear and tear of mind. But the strong impression of my mind 
is, that it is the effect of the non-observance of the Sunday, both as 
abstracting from politics, from the constant recurrence of the same re- 
flections, and as correcting the false views of worldly things, and bringing 
them down to their true diminutiveness. 





* Miss Wilberforce—though she afterwards became, as we are informed, an w/lra- 
methodist—was a girl of spirit and talent: a pleasantry of hers is worth recording. 
At the great Yorkshire election she appeared on some occasion before the mob-— 
who, in addition to their usual hurra of ‘ Wilberforce for ever!’ now vociferated 
* Miss Wilberforce for ever !~——‘ No, said she, stepping quickly forwatd, ‘ not for 
ever!’ 
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‘It is very curious to hear the newspapers speaking of incessant 
application to business, forgetting that, by the weekly admission of a day 
of rest, which our Maker has graciously enjoined, our faculties would 
be preserved from the effects of this constant strain. I am strongly 
impressed by the recollection of your endeavour to prevail on the lawyers 
to give up Sunday consultations, in which poor Romilly would not concur. 
If he had suffered his mind to enjoy such occasional remissions, it is 
highly probable the strings would never have snapped as they did, from 
over-tension.’—vol. v. pp. 134, 135. 

We believe that Mr. Wilberforce knew nothing of Lord Lon- 
donderry’s habitual employment of his Sundays—and we can 
venture to assert that the derangement of that noble mind was not 
produced by any such cause as Wilberforce, in his habit of apply- 
ing his own theory to all cases, had imagined ; but, although the 
observation may not have been applicable in this individual in- 
stance, it is one of general truth and vast importance, and should 
never be lost sight of—not merely by individual labourers in the 
works of life, but by statesmen and legislators, whose examples 
and whose laws must affect the great body of society. . The due 
observance of the Sabbath as an interval of rest to the weary, of 
mental recreation to the exhausted, and of domestic happiness and 
pious gratitude to all—is one of the most important combinations 
of religious duty and civil policy. 

But we must return to the period where we left Mr. Wilber- 
force a prey to the struggles between ‘ worldly pride’ and his new- 
bornreligious convictions—in short, in a state of great mental dis- 
tress, in which he formed the extraordinary resolution of opening a 
secret communication with the Reverend John Newton, the friend 
of Cowper, and a kind of confessor amongst those who thought them- 
selves in a peculiar degree ‘ spiritualised Christians.’* This he did 
by a letter, anxiously stipulating for secrecy and incognito, which 
he ‘ delivered to old Newton himself at his church, on Sunday,’ 
the 4th December, 1785, and on the Wednesday following, the day 
appointed for the interview, ‘ he walked once or twice round the 
square before he could persuade himself to call on old Newton.’ 
We cannot, as we have said, presume to judge of other men’s 
hearts and consciences, but it seems to us, humanly speaking, 
that the panic terrors under which Mr. Wilberforce describes 
himself as labouring at this period, indicate an irregularity of 
mind, rather than that sober spirit of self-examination and religious 
inquiry which makes, we believe, sounder Christians and more 








* We may remind our readers that Newton began life as a common sailor in a 
slave ship—and that the extreme violence of his remorse, most strikingly recorded 
in his book called Cardiphonia, arose from his having partaken largely in the worst 
brutalities of that career. In Mr. Southey’s recent life of Cowper many curious and 
interesting particulars are given about Newton. 
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useful citizens than the indulgence of such extatic feelings. Nor 
can we think that either his choice of a confessor, or the style in 
which that interview was sought, was such as a rational piety should 
have adopted.— Why had he not recourse, as his trouble increased, to 
the friendly sympathy and vigorous intellect of Milner? There are 
some who will answer—as he himself would, probably, have done 
—that it was the hand of God which led him into those ways. 
Certainly, in one sense, the hand of God leads all his creatures 
in all their ways, but He has given us also a rule and guide by 
which we may walk warily and safely on our own responsibility, 
and not by impulses or the presumption of vicarious assistance. 
That guide is our Reason, not as contradistinguished from 
Christian faith, but auxiliary to and confirmatory of it. Our 
reason is given us, as our corporeal faculties are, for the perform- 
ance of our functions and duties here below—the chief of which 
is our preparation for an after life; but that great object, like all 
the rest, ought to be pursued, and can most surely be attained, 
within the limit of exertions strictly rational. We cannot un- 
derstand why a deviation from the ordinary rules of human reason 
should be differently viewed from-any disproportion in the human 
form. They seem to us equally imperfections, which God, for 
inscrutable reasons, permits in some of his works, but which are 
not for that cause to be admired. We have not, it is true, for the 
mind, as we have for the body, anything approaching to a visible 
standard of perfection; but we know that the extreme deviations 
of the intellect are the wider—that madmen are more frequent 
than monsters—and this very want of a precise and tangible stand- 
ard should make us the more watchful to check irregularities and 
to discourage morbid excitements, even when they take what may 
at first sight appear an innocent or an amiable direction : for error 
is error, and its ultimate consequences will be generally mischief 
and often misfortune. 

We soon find Mr. Wilberforce not altogether satisfied with 
even the direction of ‘old Newton ;—‘ Went to hear Romaine’— 
‘ went to hear Forster ;—and Mr. Thornton, to whom Newton, 
with Wilberforce’s permission, had opened his case, soon saw 
reason to warn him very judiciously ‘of the danger of running 
from church to church to hear; more profit is obtained from one 
or two ministers.’—(i. 104.) One of his entries at this period is 
of a candour quite comic. ‘ [Went to hear] Mr. Forster—felt 
much devotion, and wondered at a man who fell asleep during the 
psalms—during the sermon fell asleep myself.’ 

‘He now took lodgings in the Adelphi, that he might be within reach 
of pastoral instruction: he withdrew his name from all the clubs of 


which he was a member, and he began to seek the friendship of those 
who feared God.’—vol. i. p. 103. The 
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The editors, with their usual reserve on all such points, do not 
tell us why the Adelphi was more within reach of pastoral instruc- 
tion than Conduit Street or Downing Street: but we must, on the 
last paragraph of this extract, complain that the editors should take 
upon themselves to make the insinuation with which it is pregnant 
against all the old friends of Mr. Wilberforce, as if they did not 
fear God. If they had said ‘feared or served God according to 
Mr. Witberforce’s standard,’—which probably is all they meant, 
—there would have been nothing to complain of, but the kind 
of anathema implied in this contrast between Mr. Wilberforce’s 
old and new friends must be painful to the few but amiable and 
venerable survivors of the former class. 

He now expected ‘to hear himself universally given out as a 
Methodist ;’ and, no longer looking on an association with them 
as likely to make him ‘ bigoted or despised,’ he adds, ‘ may God 
grant it may be said with truth;’ but we might afterwards, in 
more than one place we think (certainly in p. 509, &c., of the 
third volume), point out an unequivocal denial of his belonging to 
that class of religionists. 

His mother became again alarmed on this score, and Wilber- 
force explains his real sentiments to her in a long letter, of which, 
if it stood alone, we might be disposed to say, with the editors, 
‘that it was not the heated tone of enthusiasm, but the sober 
reality of a reasonable faith’ (i. 107); but we must say that this 
letter appears to us to be in a very different fone from his contem- 
poraneous journal :—let us give a short specimen. 

To his mother he says that those who really make the Scrip- 
tures a rule of life, must expect to be charged with singularity— 

* But in what will this singularity consist? Not merely in indifferent 
things; no, in these our Saviour always conformed, and took occasion 
to check an unnecessary strictness into which he saw men were led by 
overstraining a good principle... . . It is evident we are to consider 
our peculiar situations, and in these to do all the good we can. Some 
men are thrown into public, some have their lot in private life. These 
different states have their corresponding duties.’—vol. i. pp. 105, 106. 

This is sober and rational; can the same be said for the fol- 
lowing reflections, which we find a few pages after, on his having 
given a breakfast—the most innocent, we should have thought, of 
all entertainments—to a party of friends at Wimbledon? 

*“ Tn how sad a state,” he says, “is my soul to-day! Yesterday, 
when 1 had company at Wimbledon, I gave the reins to (myself) ; 
sometimes forgetting, at others acting in defiance of, God. If Christ’s 
promise, that he will hear those who call upon him, were less direct and 
general, I durst not plead for mercy, but should fall into despair; and, 
from what I perceive of the actual workings of my soul, the next step 
would be an abandoning of myself to all impiety. But Christ has gra- 
ciously 
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ciously promised that he will be made unto us not redemption only but 
sanctification. O! give me a new heart, and puta right spirit within 
me, that I may keep thy statutes and do them. This week has been 
sadly spent; I will keep a more strict watch over myself by God’s 
grace.” ’—vol. i. pp. 115, 116. 

And subsequently — 

** 4th. King’s birth-day. Went to St. James's. I felt how indis- 
pensable it is for me to take my line and keep it. What doest thou here, 
Elijah ?—Dined Pitt's afterw ards ; great party—sad waste of time.” ’— 
vol. i. p. 224. 

And again— 

*“ 23rd. Slave business put off till next year. Dined Lord Chat- 
ham’s— Duchess of Gordon, Lady Charlotte, Duke of Rutland, Graham, 
Pitt, Dundas, &c. How ill suited is all this to me! how unnatural for 
one who professes himself a stranger and a pilgrim!” ’—vol. i. p. 224. 


Surely the ‘ unnecessary and overstrained strictness ’—the too 
scrupulous spirit of these entries is wholly at variance with that 
of the solemn and rational explanation with which he had soothed 
the anxiety of his mother. 

In the year 1787 he began to give public activity to his 
secret convictions. ‘ God,’ he says, ‘ has set before me as my 
object the reformation of manners.’ He obtained through Mr. 
Pitt the issuing of a royal proclamation for the discourage- 
ment of vice, and he set about forming an Association for the 
same object, of which the Duke of Manchester consented to be 
president, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Moore, was 
one of the earliest and warmest members. The bishops—in 
consequence, it was said, of a direct intimation from the king, 
no doubt advised by Mr. Pitt and probably suggested by Wil- 
berforce—had gone down to their dioceses to assist in enforcing 
the royal proclamation. Wilberforce wished to include the names 
of as many as possible of the bishops in his Association, and im- 
mediately—with his usual propensity to locomotion —took the 
resolution of visiting in succession Worcester, Hereford, Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, York, Lichfield,and Chester. The Society for the 
Reformation of Manners was soon, we are told, ‘in active and 
useful operation; but, ‘ needing no longer his personal superin- 
tendence,’ we soon find him on the road again. After a short 
tour in Devonshire he fixed himself at Bath, where he became 
acquainted with the excellent Hannah More, who writes, ‘1 have 
chiefly passed my time with Mr. Wilberforce’s family. That 
young gentleman's character is one of the most extraordinary I 
ever knew for talents, virtues, and piety. It is difficult not to 
grow wiser and better every time one converses with him.’ 

It was in this year also that Mr. Wilberforce undertook pa 

other 
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other cause, by his labours in which he is the most extensively 
and permanently known—that of the African Negroes. It would 
be, now-a-days, an idle waste of time to dwell on the righteousness 
of that cause, or to endeavour to enhance the zeal, the patience, the 
talents, the courage, with which Mr. Wilberforce, after many 
tedious years, and many dispiriting delays, and in spite of many 
formidable difficulties, succeeded in wiping away from the 
scutcheon of England the blot of that abomination. But, speak- 
ing now historically, we cannot but think that much of the delay, 
and something of the imperfect success which have, even to the 
hour in which we write,* hung about this great principle, might 
have been sooner obviated if Mr. Wilberforce to his virtues and 
his eloquence had added clearer and longer views of the conse- 
quences of his measures, with a greater firmness and a more con- 
centrated industry in pursuing them. We say this not to detract 
from the merit of this excellent and venerable man, but because 
such a work as we are now reviewing is designed, and ought, we 
admit, to be read, as an erample—be it for warning or encourage- 
ment—to those who in future days may be called by their posi- 
tion or their principles to the discharge of analogous duties. 
There seems to have arisen a kind of contention between Mr. 
Clarkson, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Wilberforce, and others, as to the 
merit of originating this great design; and of Mr. Clarkson’s 
* History of the Abolition’ the editors feel it necessary to 
‘declare at once, and with a very painful distinctness, that it conveys 
an entirely erroneous idea of the Abolition struggle. Without imputing 
to Mr. Clarkson any intentional unfairness, it may safely be affirmed 
that his exaggerated estimate of his own services has led him unawares 
into numberless misstatements.’ —vol. i. p. 141. 
We enter not into such details.| To whomsoever in this great 
work may be attributed the priority, the superiority belongs incon- 
testably to Mr. Wilberforce. To that cause he now dedicated his 





* The recent speeches of Lord Brougham and Sir Robert Inglis assert and seem 
to prove that, notwithstanding all the exertions and all the sacrifices of this country, 
the mass of human misery created by the slave-trade is increased instead of being 
diminished. 

+ We find no mention amidst all these claims for that of Antony Benezet, who 
seems to have been really the first who called public attention to the wrongs of the 
negroes. He was a French Protestant, born in 1713, educated in England, and 
about 1731 settled in Philadelphia, where he became a Quaker, and grew celebrated 
for his philanthropy. He published, as early as 1762, ‘ Some Historical Ac- 
count of Guinea; its Situation, Produce, and the General Disposition of its Inhabitanis. 
With an Inquiry into the Rise and Progress of the Slave Trade.’ A second edition of 
this work was printed in London in 1772, and a third and fourth—the latter in 
1788. He also published, in 1767, ‘4 Caution to Great Britain and her Colonies, 
in a Short Representation of the Calamitous State of the Enslaved’ Negroes in the 
British Dominions.’ This good man died about 1784, with such a reputation for 
philanthropy, that it is said that an American officer, on seeing his funeral pass, 
exclaimed I had rather be Benezet in his shroud than Washington in his glory.’ 
ays 
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days and his nights ; and even to his closing hours the history of his 
life is, with very short exceptions, a history of the Abolition struggle 
—a very rambling and confused one certainly, because it is—like all 
the rest of these volumes—composed of the desultory memoranda 
we have already so often described; but those to whom the 
details of the subject may be interesting will find scattered along 
these pages all the proceedings of the anti-slavery cabinet, of 
which the leading members were, at first, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Eliot (brother-in-law of Mr. Pitt), Sir Charles Middleton, Mr. 
Clarkson, Mr. Henry Thornton, Mr. Babington, Mr. Stephens, 
Mr. William Smith, and Mr. Macaulay; to whom at a subse- 
quent period were added Mr. Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and Mr. Buxton. These were, it seems, the chief councillors ; but 
there were many auxiliary and able, though necessarily subordinate, 
fellow-labourers—some of them were almost domesticated in 
Wilberforce’s house—and Mr. Pitt, witnessing the assiduous toil 
to which they were kept in collecting and arranging Mr. Wilber- 
force’s farraginous materials, called them with happy pleasantry 
his ‘ white negroes’—a name which Wilberforce good-humouredly 
adopted, and by which they are constantly mentioned in his diary. 

But his main encouragement arid support was, and continued 
for many years to be, Mr. Pitt himself :— 

*“ When I had acquired,” he says, “ so much information, I began 

to talk the matter over with Pitt and Grenville. Pitt recommended me 
to undertake its conduct, as a subject suited to my character and talents. 
At length, I well remember, after a conversation in the open air at the 
root of an old tree at Pitt’s, at Holwood, just above the steep descent into 
the vale of Keston, I resolved to give notice on a fit occasion in the 
House of Commons of my intention to bring the subject forward.” ’— 
vol. i, pp. 150, 151. 
He did so; but over-exertion in preparing his mind for the 
arduous conflict, acting on a feeble frame, brought on a serious in- 
disposition, which rendered him incapable of appearing in the 
House of Commons, and forced him to seek quiet and the chance 
even of life by returning to Bath—whence he writes to one of his 
fellow-labourers :-— 

* To you in strict confidence I will intrust, that Pitt, with a warmth 
of principle and friendship that have made me love him better than I 
ever did before, has taken on himself the management of the business, 
and promises to do all for me if I desire it, that, if I were an efficient 
man, it would be proper for me to do myself. This is all I can now 
say.’—vol. i. p. 170. 

How nobly Mr. Pitt kept this promise, the readers of our 
reply to Lord John Russell’s Stroud calumnies against Mr. Pitt 
and his friends on the subject of the Slave-Trade, will we hope 
recollect,—especially as the editors, in their exclusive aa to 
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Mr. Wilberforce, give an imperfect account of the very remark- 
able and honourable exertions by which Mr. Pitt compensated 
for the absence of his friend. 


* The whole course of this contest Mr. Wilberforce watched patiently 
at a distance. Beyond all calculation he was visibly gaining strength 
at Bath. His returning health was in great measure the effect of a 
proper use of opium, a remedy to which even Dr. Pitcairne’s judgment 
could scarcely make him have recourse; yet it was to this medicine he 
now owed his life, as well as the comparative vigour of his later years. 
So sparing was he always in its use, that as a stimulant he never knew 
its power, and as a remedy for his specific weakness he had not to in- 
crease its quantity during the last twenty years he lived. ‘“‘If I take,” 
he would often say, “ but a single glass of wine, I can feel its effects, 
but I never know when I have taken my dose of opium by my feelings.” 
Its intermission was too soon perceived by the recurrence of disorder.” 
vol. i. pp. 173, 174. 

But though he was so far restored as to be able to set out from 
Bath on the 5th May, and to cross the country to Cambridge, 
and thence to Westmoreland, which he reached in June, he 
must still have been incapable of any mental exertion, since he did 
not venture to return to assist Pitt and Sir William Dolben in 
their struggles to pass the bill for regulating the transport of 
slaves, which lasted from the beginning of May till the 7th July, 
when the session, which had been protracted for that single pur- 
pose, was terminated by the royal assent to that first legislative 
act of humanity in behalf of the Africans. 

He had gone to Westmoreland chiefly in the hope that Mr. 
Pitt would join him there for a short relaxation in that beautiful 
country after the toil of so long a session—but he was not able to 
escape from business and London. Rayrigg received, however, 
several other visitors, who seem to have given more pain than 
pleasure to their, we think, too scrupulous host :— 


* The life I am now leading,” he enters in his private journal at 
the end of July, “is unfavourable in all respects, both to mind and 
body, as little suitable to me considered as an invalid, under all the 
peculiar circumstances of my situation, as it is becoming my character 
and profession as a Christian. Yet, as thus to acquiesce would be to 
consign myself to irreversible misery, I must still strive to loose myself 
from this bondage of sin and Satan, calling on the name of the Lord, who 
alone can make my endeavours effectual. I am this week entering on a 
scene of great temptation,—a perpetual round of dissipation, and my 
house overflowing with guests; it is the more necessary for me to live 
by the faith of the Son of God. Do Thou then, Thou blessed Saviour 
and Friend of sinners, hear and have mercy on me. Let Thy strength 
be magnified in my weakness. But whatever be the issue of this re- 
sidence at Rayrigg, may it be a useful lesson to teach me to form my 
plans hereafter with greater caution and circumspection, and not to ae 4 
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myself into temptations, from the evil of which he who voluntarily ex- 
poses himself to them cannot reasonably expect to be delivered.” ’— 
vol. i. pp. 180-2. 

If we were impressed with anything like the feelings here ex- 
pressed about Rayrigg, it would be painful to recollect that his 
whole life was a tissue of the same indiscretion: no man, that 
we know of, ever changed his residence so often, and all his re- 
sidences were so conveniently situated for the reception of his 
friends, that we believe there is hardly a year of his life in which 
we could not produce compunctious complaints of the idleness, 
the interruptions, the dissipations, the temptations and—if we were 
to give implicit belief to his own dreams—the deadly sin to which 
he was exposed by a constant yet varied succession of interested, 
or friendly, or admiring visitors. We, however, have higher— 
and, we humbly trust, juster—views of the Deity, than to have 
any fears for poor Mr. Wilberforce on the score of his simple yet 
cheerful hospitalities at Palace-yard, Kensington-Gore, Broom- 
field, Marden, Highwood, or even Wimbledon and Rayrigg! The 
fact is, he could not have existed without such diversions—change 
of scene and a succession of society seem to have been as indis- 
pensable to him, as his daily dose of opium. He used to be 
jocularly called a saint, and we believe would have suffered any 
martyrdom for his opinions, except the fixed and solitary penance 
of St. Simon the Stylite. 

From Westmoreland he went into Yorkshire, and from York- 
shire he returned to Bath early in October; but had so mis- 
managed his movements that he was within three weeks obliged 
again to leave Bath for Yorkshire, to attend a jubilee held every 
5th of November, which any man but Wilberforce must have 
foreseen. When that single day’s duty was over, he again on 
the 6th set out for Bath, where he had scarcely arrived when the 
meeting of parliament, on account of the king's illness, summoned 
him to London. His health was now sufficiently re-established to 
enable him to serve on the committee for examining the phy- 
sicians, and to render Mr. Pitt the hearty assistance which the 
trying situation of affairs so much required. While this great 
affair was pending, his aunt died. 

‘ Friday, Dec. 26th.—Called at Blackheath, and saw my aunt for the 
last time—she sensible—too weak to talk, but expressed her inward 
satisfaction and composure. Oh may God enable me to have as firm 
grounds of confidence in those awful moments! Came on to town, 
and dined at Pitt’s. 

* Saturday, 27th.—My aunt died at ten o’clock.’—vol. i. P: 193. 

* Jan. 2nd.—My aunt’s funeral. Intensely cold. Stayed in the car- 
riage on account of the frost and snow whilst the service was per- 
formed. Dined at Lord Chatham’ s.’—vol. i. p. 199. 
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One cannot but contrast the sobriety and conciseness with which 
the loss of so near and so dear a friend—almost a second mother 
—is recorded, with the prolixity and fervency of his meditations 
and ejaculations on many less impressive occasions. 

The notula concerning the interesting struggle of the Regeney 
bill are even more meagre than usual ; in one debate he answered 
Fox with vivacity; but the king’s recovery (on which, strange to 
say, there is hardly a remark) terminated this crisis, and restored 
Wilberforce to the undivided pursuit of his slave-trade studies, 

About this time he met (for the only time that we remember) 
old John Wesley ; and our readers will probably feel some curiosity 
about the interview between these two remarkable men ;—for, not- 
withstanding Wilberforce's occasional disclaimers of Methodism, 
we should have thought that John Wesley's sentiments must have 
approached yery near to his own ;—but the note of this interview 
is only 

* 24th Feb. 1789.—I called on John Wesley—a fine old fellow.’— 
vol. i. p. 206. 

We too remember to have seen John Wesley, for the first and 
last time, in the same year; and his venerable aspect, his bene- 
volent manner, and the mild intensity of his piety, left on our 
mind an impression very inadequately rendered by Wilberforce’s 
‘ fine old fellow,’ 

The diary now teems with his diligence in preparing himself 
for the slavery question, and at last on the 12th May—half 


_ &@ century ago—he opened a question which is not yet closed, 


by moving a set of resolutions, in which the opinion and objects of 
the abolitionists were recorded on the journals of the House: an 
examination of witnesses ensued, but nothing else was done in 
that session. Of his very ill-reported speech on opening his 
resolutions, his sons adduce two passages which they say ‘ retain 
much of their original beauty,’ but in which we must confess that 
we perceive little beauty and less meaning. Speeches were in 
those days so ill reported, and particularly speeches of the mild 
and discursive character of those of Mr. Wilberforce, that it is 
better to rest his fame on the evidence of Pitt, Fox, Erskine, and 
above all, of Burke, who extolled the ‘ masterly, impressive, and 
eloquent manner—not perhaps to be nine in the remains of 
Grecian eloquence,’ in which the subject had been propounded ; 
a compliment which the editors modestly hesitate to accept in its 
full foree, and which no doubt was somewhat exaggerated by 
Burke's partiality to the cause which he had himself attempted to 
aclvocate so early as 1780. 

A congratulatory letter from Dr. Burgh, an old friend of his 
at York, contains a passage which we cannot allow to pass without 
notice. * I remember 
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* I remember that one day at Teston you expressed a wish that you 
had engaged the pens of Robertson, Smith, and some such established 
writers, on your side, The opportunity at that time appeared to have 
lapsed, but surely now it has recurred; the favourable dispositions of 
such men are not a matter of indifference. If Gibbon were wanted, a 
Jee would be a sufficient motive. 1 know not whether he can argue, 
but if supplied with the argument he certainly can put it in a manner 
with which some people are pleased. A man to whom the public have 
ever listened is of weight,’—vol. i. p. 223. 

What can this mean? Of all the eminent writers of the day, 
Gibbon was by station and affluence (to say nothing of his intel- 
Jectual dignity) the most inaccessible to the motive of a fee. The 
editors should surely have attempted some explanation of this 
strange proposal, which seems to us quite as absurd as the story 
told by Mrs. Thrale of the young blockhead, who, having been 
counselled by Dr. Johnson to look about for a respectable tutor, 
modestly fixed on Mr. Burke. 

The French revolution now broke out. Previous to that event, 
however, a ‘ Society for the abolition of the slave-trade ’’ had, in imi- 
tation of those of London and New York, been established at Paris, 
chiefly y Brissot* (who had travelled in America, in 1788), under 
the title of ‘ Les Amis des Noirs.’ To this club belonged, besides 
its guilty and unfortunate president and founder, his friend Cla- 
viére, and one whom the editors choose to call ‘ Villeneuve '—noto- 
rious to the rest of the world as the regicide, Petion.t+ Lafayette, 

of 





* © Mémoire sur les Noirs. Lu @ la Société des Amis des Noirs, 9 Fév., 1789. 
Par J. P, Brissot de Warvilie,’—a curious tract, which shows how little improvement, 
or rather how decided a retrogradation, has been made since that period in the 
slavery question in America, 

+ We can hardly suppose it was by design that Petion’s infamous name was sup- 

» but there is a somewhat similar evasion made subsequently as to another 
regicide, Mr. Wilberforee states (iv. 213) that he had had a letter from M. de 
Chateaubriand, complaining that the leader of the abolition cause in France was a 
regicide. To which Wilberforce adds, ‘ What does he mean? I understood Gregoire 
had sed the king's death in the Convention,’ This was amistake on his part, which 
the editors attempt to correct in the following note, which is in substance equally erro- 
neous :—' The Abbé Gregoire, being at the time on a mission in Savoy, gave no vote, and 
the part which he was disposed to take is doubtful. Now, it is true that the 
ci-devant Abbé was absent, and need not have voted, but he volunteered, with his 
colleagues, Simon, Jagot, and Hérault de Sechelles, the following letter, which was 
read in the Convention on the 19th January, two days before the king's murder:— 
* Chambery, 14th Jan., 1794,.—We learn by the papers that the Convention is to-morrow 
to pronounce judgment on Louis Capet. Not being able to take a part in your delibera- 
tions, but having informed ourselves by a careful perusal of the printed documents, and 
by the knowledge which each of us had long since acquired of the uninterrupted treasons 
of that perjured king, we think it is a duty on every deputy to declare his opinion 
publicly, and that ut would Le base and cowardly tn us to take advantage of our ab 
to escape {rn that obligation ; we therefore declare that our vole (veu) is for con- 
demning Louis Capet by the Convention, and without appeal to the people.’ (Signed) 
‘ Jagot— Hérault—Gregoire—Simon’ Gregoire @nd his friends oulealal, after the 

.s2 restoration, 
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of course, Mirabeau, La Rochefoucault, Talleyrand, and all the 
liberals of the day, belonged to this association, which soon took 
from its more active leaders a dark democratical colour. This, 
however, did not deter Mr. Wilberforce from endeavouring to em- 
ploy its influence in overthrowing, in the general earthquake, the 

rench, and with it, as he hoped, the English slave-trade ; and, 
with his usual locomotive activity and singleness of view, he was on 
the point of setting out for Paris in the beginning of July, 1789. 
From this he was luckily dissuaded by the calmer foresight of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington, which was in a few days justified 
by the explosion of the 14th July. 

But, though Mr. Wilberforce was thus prevented going in 
person, he would still pursue the object; and Mr. Clarkson was 
despatched in the hopes of obtaining a sudden decree for 
emancipating the blacks, in those drunken days when the most 
ancient institutions were overthrown, and the most complicated 
interests decided, and the most incalculable pledges adopted, by 
after-dinner acclamation. It was, we think, exceedingly short- 
sighted and indiscreet in Mr. Wilberforce to think of connecting 
his proceedings with those of Brissot, Petion, and Co. ; and it is 
not improbable that Clarkson's mission may have had the effect of 
preventing the accomplishment of its object ; for, while every other 
popular desire was carried with delirious unanimity, negro eman- 
cipation was alone stifled, and that mainly through the apprehen- 
sion that it was an interested design on the part of England for 
her own colonial aggrandisement. ‘This first false step, and the 
horrors with which the principles and practices of Les Amis des 
Noirs soon desolated the French colonies, and especially St. Do- 
mingo, cooled the ardour of many of the most influential of the 
English abolitionists, and, we believe, of Mr. Pitt himself, and 
threw the cause not only back, but into an essentially different and 
more difficult channel. Mr. Wilberforce’s enthusiastic benevo- 
lence did not see this, or saw it obscurely, and he continued by 
increased personal diligence to compensate for the political disad- 
vantages he had to encounter. We shall not follow the innume- 
rable details of this diligence, which absorbed Mr. Wilberforce’s 
best hours and overlays his biographers’ pages. We shall content 
ourselves with a single specimen :— 


* Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Babington (writes a friend from Yoxall 


Lodge, in October, 1790) have never appeared down-stairs since we 
came, except to take a hasty dinner, and for half an hour after we have 





restoration, that condemning did not mean condemning fo death ; but what other 
possible meaning could it have with the adjunct of ‘ without to the people,’ 
and as ry ee | &@ common vpinion with such notorious villains as Hérault, 
Jagot, and Simon 


supped ; 
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supped ; the slave-trade now occupies them nine hours daily... . They 
talk of sitting up one night in each week to accomplish it. The two 
friends begin to look very ill, but they are in excellent spirits. .. . You 
would think Mr. W. much altered since we were at Rayrigg. ... Food, 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for his existence, seems quite given 
up.’—vol. i. pp. 282, 283. 


We shall see, by-and-by, that this extravagant and dangerous 
diligence was only a short interval of as idle and rambling a vaca- 
tion as eyer was spent by a schoolboy. 

Hereabouts the editors think proper to introduce a memoran- 
dum found amongst Mr. Wilberforce’s papers, and entitled 
‘ Private Table-Talk’—which requires some notice; in the 
original, the names are veiled under ciphers, but most of them 
are explained by the editors, and are distinguished by italics in the 
following extract :— 


* Dined with 1 (Lord Camden) ; he very chatty and pleasant. Abused 
2 (Thurlow) for his duplicity and mystery. Said 3 (the King) had 
said to him occasionally he had wished them, i.e., 2 (Thurlow) and 4 
(Pitt), to agree; for that both necessary to him, one in the Lords, the 
other in the Commons. 2 (Thurlow) will never do anything to oblige 
1 (Lord Camden), because he is a friend of 4 (Pitt). 1 (Camden) 
himself, though he speaks of 4 (Pitt) with evident affection, seems rather 
to complain of his being too much under the influence of any one who 
is about him, particularly of 5 (Dundas), who prefers his countrymen 
whenever he can. 1 (Lord Camden) is sure that 6 (Lord Bute) got 
money by the peace of Paris. He can account for his sinking near 
300,000/. in land and houses; and his paternal estate in the island 
which bears his name was not above 1500/. a-year; and he is a life 
tenant only of Wortley, which may be 8000/. or 10,000/. 1 (Lord Cam- 
den) does not believe 6 (Bute) has any the least connexion with 3 (the 
King) now, whatever he may havehad. 1 (Camden) believes | (——) 
got money by the last peace. 3 (the King) has told 1 (Camden) that he 
dislikes 8 ( ) for having deserted 9 (. ). 2 (Thurlow) is giving 
constant dinners to the judges to gain them over to his party. 10 ( ) 
was applied to by 11 (——), a wretched sort of dependent of 12 (the 
(Prince of Wales), to know if he would lend money on the joint bond 
of 12,13, 14 (the Prince, the Dukes of York and Clarence), to receive 
double the sum lent whenever 3 (the King) should die, and either of 
them come into the inheritance. The sum intended tobe raised is 
200,000/. 

‘ ’Tis only a hollow truce, not a peace, that is made between 2 (Thur- 
low) and 4 (Pitt). They can have no confidence in each other.’—vol. i. 
pp. 233, 234. 

We will not stop toinquire the moral right of the editors to publish 
such a memorandum as this : we are quite sure that Mr. Wilberforce 
would never have sanctioned it. The charge indeed against Lord 
Bute has been long before the public—but if that fact induced 
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the editors to think themselves justified in repeating it, they 
ought, we think, to have added, that it had been also refuted.* 
The grave name of Lord Camden may appear to give some 
weight to the imputation, but Lord Camden's factious enmity 
against Lord Bute is notorious, and we are really sorry to learn 
that in his seventy-fifth year he still retained so much of the old 
leaven of Wilkes and Junius. In our article of 1815, we said 
that it was an additional refutation of this calumny against Lord 
Bute, to find it renewed twenty years afterwards against Lord 
Shelburne ; and, lo! here we have again the very same combina- 
tion of slander ; for it is clear, though the authors suppress, or at 
least do not give the key of No. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, that 7 means 
Lord Shelburne—against whom, the charge, we repeat, is just as 
unfounded as against Lord Bute. 

In the summer of 1789, in one of his almost annuai excursions 
to Bath, he visited Hannah More and her sisters at Cowslip 
Green, and then became, and for years after continued to be, a 
munificent benefactor to those works of Christian charity and 
instruction, with which those good women were endeavouring to 
fertilise a barbarous neighbourhood. 

It is really incredible, amidst innumerable and bitter self-re- 
proaches about ‘ lost time—the duty of fixed habits, and the neces- 
sity of quiet and even of solitude '"—to find him in such a perpetual 
fever of restlessness and vagrancy. We will take as a sample the 
very part of the work now open before us. A general election had 
occurred in June, 1790, and Mr. Wilberforce canvassed and 
was returned for Yorkshire; and, having just recorded that, ‘ so- 
litude and quiet were favourable to his pursuits’ (p. 272), one 
might have expected him to have been somewhere stationary and 
quiet for the remainder of the recess: no such thing—we find 
him at Buxton early in July, intending a course of the waters ; 
but on the 19th July he appears in London; on the 23rd he is 
‘ off for Teston’ in Kent—gravely remarking, in choice Latin, 
amici fures temporis—he might better have said aurige—post-boys 
—fures temporis ; from Teston back to London; from London 
to Derbyshire; and again at Buxton on the 7th August. On 
his arrival there, he found ‘a letter from Mr. Rose which half 
inclined him to set off again for London,’ but on reflection he de- 
termined to stay ; and describes himself as ‘ busily employed ’—but 
the only employment noticed is reading Romeo and Juliet with 





* See Quarterly Review, Ap. 1815, vol. XTII., p. 209; and it may be added that 
Lord Bute and his family are said to have inherited above 1,300,000/. ready 
from Mr. bi mag re Waves? letter to Montagne, 9th Feb. 1761). Sar 
enormous legacy may have somewhat exaggerated, but it was certainly large 
enough to ovetwhelm Lord Camden’s calculations. : , F D 
rT. 
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Dr. Burgh (Wilberforce, Juliet ‘ for a ducat’), and agreeing to 
meet every afternoon to read Shakspeare. He seems to have re- 
mained thus ‘ busily employed,’ at Buxton, full three weeks, 
when he again flew off to pay a visit to Mr. Gisborne, at Yoxall, in 
Nottinghamshire. On the 11th of September we find him again 
at Buxton attending the marriage of his only sister to the Rev. Dr. 
Clarke, vicat of the Trinity Church at Hull. Then, presto, he 
appears on the 27th September at Carnarvon, the extremity of 
North Wales—then on the 4th of October at Shrewsbury—and 
at last, in the beginning of November, at Yoxall again. Of his 
life at Yoxall, we have already given a specimen, more absurd for 
its seclusion than the three preceding months for their vagrancy— 
but it fortunately did not last long, for on the 18th November he 
was again oi his way to London to the meeting of Parliament, 
We assure our readers, that we have not selected this autumn as 
of peculiar restlessness—it is that at which we happen to have 
afrived, and we think we may venture to say, that it is an average 
specimen of his whole life. Nor would it be at all strange that 
an over-worked member of parliament who had no country seat 
should have sought for repose of mind and exercise of body in such 
excursions ; the strangeness—the incongruity—the, we must say, 
indecency—is, that all this is, year after year, interlarded with, 
texts, and quotations, and resolutions, about ‘ panting for quiet, 
the guilt of ‘ wasting time in such excursions '"—‘ the duty of securing 
Frequent seasons of uninterrupted converse with God '—deprecating 
idleness, his besetting sii —and exalting the necessity of living— 
hot in prospect-hunting through half my but— in the view 
of unseen things, ‘and may the spirit of God sanctify me wholly!’ 
—all these implied censures of a ee mode of life being 
interspersed through the very pages which detail his peregrina- 
tions. Surely this was eccentricity ! 

The efisuing session of Parliameiit is all occupied with the 
flux and reflux of every wave of the slave-trade discussion, in 
which we find but one cifcumstance worth our readers’ attention. 

in We must request them to recollect those passages of Lord 
John Russell's speech at Stroud, in which, amongst the other 
atrocities of Mr. Pitt and his followers, their apathy on that 
question is so indignantly stigmatised. We trust, too, that our 
answer has not been wholly forgotten, but we heartily wish 
that before we had made it we could have had the advantage 
of seeing this book. We had forgotten that of which we are here 
reminded,—that the small and vexatious ‘ ition’ got up this 
session against the efforts of Mr. Pitt Mr. Wilberforce to 
arrest the slave-trade ‘ was headed by Lord Joun Russet, 
and was well described as the wer of the pigmies against the 
giants.’—i. p. 299. This, 
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This, we think, furnishes the last leaf of that laurel crown 
which will attest the triumphs of the Stroudian victor as long as 
Lords John Russell shall be remembered. 

In this year was founded, say the editors, the Sierra Leone 
Company, of which Mr. Wilberforce was a leading patron. This 
colony of Sierra Leone was proposed by Clarkson, and advocated 
by Brissot in the tract already mentioned (p. 52), but on a wider 
principle—without which he foretells the ultimate failure of the 
attempt—and fatal, frightful has that failure been! 

In the year 1792 the monotony of the biography is slightly 
broken by the episode of one Kimber, the Captain of a West 
Indiaman, whom Wilberforce, in one of his speeches, had charged 
with great cruelty, in consequence of which he was indicted for 
murder, but acquitted, and on his discharge from prison he de- 
manded, as reparation from Wilberforce, ‘a public apology, 50001., 
and a comfortable place under government.’ When these were 
refused, Kimber threatened personal violence, and kept Wilber- 
force in fear for near two years. The good nature of the late 
Lord Sheffield (‘ an honourable opponent’ on the slave question) 
terminated this annoyance. 

‘In the summer of this year the National Convention bestowed 
on Mr. Wilberforce the doubtful honour of French citizenship.’-— 
p- 368. We do not think the editors, if they had consulted the 
Moniteur, could have any doubt that this was a dishonowr—if a 
man could be dishonoured by any act but his own. This title 
was offered to him in the short and fearful interval between the 
massacres of the 10th of August and of the 2nd September,—-in 
company with Tom Payne and Anacharsis Cloots, who boasted 
of being the personal enemy of Jesus Christ—and it was voted 
in the same night with the celebrated proposition for organising 
a corps of murderers—tyrannicides they were classically called 
—who were to penetrate into courts and camps and assassinaic 
all despots and their generals. Instead of manfully and indig- 
nantly vindicating his own honour as an Englishman, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian, against this outrageous insult, Wilberforce 
had the childishness, as he writes to Mr. Babington, of setting 
about to ‘ consider how to prevent the ill effect which this vote 
might have upon our abolition cause ;’ and in the following accursed 
month, reeking with the most atrocious massacres that ever dis- 
graced human nature, he could find nothing more bold and 
honourable to do in his own vindication than ‘to attend a meeting 
for the French clergy, and consent to be on the committee, at 
Burke's request partly, to do away French citizenship.’—p. 369. 
We must say that all this was feeble and degrading. Wilber- 
force could not have guarded against such a gratuitous insult, but 
he 
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he might have openly spurned and specifically rejected it. This 
weakness makes us the less surprised to find him, soon after, 
supporting Mr. Fox, in what he plausibly called an effort to 
maintain peace ; and when, within a month after, Brissot—l Ami 
des Noirs—had settled that question, by inducing the Convention to 
declare war against us, Wilberforce still persisted in his opposition 
to the policy of the British cabinet, ‘ which led to the first decided 
political separation between him and Mr. Pitt.’ This separation 
produced some little shyness and awkwardness on Wilberforce’s 
part, but his own kindness of heart and Pitt’s easy placability pre- 
vented any personal estrangement ; their private intercourse seems 
to have been nearly as frequent and affectionate as ever—though 
we know that Wilberforce’s occasional bolts (to use a Yorkshire 
phrase) were, during his whole life, severe trials of Mr. Pitt's 
temper. 

But while France herself was desolated and disgraced, and 
St. Domingo and her other colonies wasted with fire and blood, 
by those ruffians who called themselves l’ Amis des Noirs, Mr. 
Wilberforce went onas if nothing of the kind had happened—not 
only pursuing his former abolition projects, but endeavouring to 
get up meetings and petitions in their favour—blind, one must 
suppose, to the inevitable consequences of such proceedings 
on the general interests of the nation as well as on his own par- 
ticular object. Luckily, however, he found amongst his friends 
clearer, or at least cooler, heads than his own. 


* “] do not imagine,” writes Mr. Clarke during this period, “that 
we could meet with twenty persons in Hull at present who would sign 
a petition, that are not republicans. People connect democratical 
principles with the abolition of the slave-trade, and will not hear it 
mentioned.” From Suffolk Capel Loft writes word, “ Of collective ap- 
plications in any shape I see not now any probability in this county, 
though I well know what great numbers in it, and how respectably 
composed, were earnest for the abolition: but a damp and odium has 
fallen on these collective applications.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 18, 19. 


On the occasion of a renewal of the East India Charter, in 1793, 
Wilberforce offered some resolutions, asserting ‘ the duty of pro- 
moting by all just and prudent means the religious improvement 
of the native Indians.’ On this occasion, he says :— 


* May 17th. Through God’s help got the East Indian resolutions in 
uietly.. . . The hand of Providence was Never more visible than in this 
ast Indian affair. What cause have I for gratitude, and trust, and 

humiliation! My time is contracted and my eyes bad, yet I must re- 
cord the grace and goodness of God in enabling me to be the instrument 
of carrying through the East Indian clauses. Never was His overruling 
providence more conspicuous than in the whole of this business... . It is 

of 
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of God’s unmerited goodness that I am selected as the agent of useful- 
ness. I see His overruling power,.’—vol. ii. p. 25. 

Here is another instance of the presumption, the folly, of thus 
attesting a special providence at every hand’s turn: the very next 
week after this extravagant emivixiov, his clauses were thrown out, 
and he is driven to another formula of ejaculation :— 

‘ How mysterious, how humbling, are the dispensations of God’s 
providence! .... Oh may not this have been because one so unworthy 
as I undertook this hallowed cause, (Uzzah and the ark,) and carried 
it on with so little true humility, faith, self-abasement, and confidence in 
God through Christ? Yet where can I go but to the blessed Jesus? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life—I am no more worthy to be called 
Thy son; yet receive me, and deliver me from all my hinderances, and, 
by the power of Thy renewing grace, render me meet to be a partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light.’—vol. ii. pp. 27, 28. 

Thus every little success is pronounced, in what seems to us 
irreverent, and certainly is, irrational, haste, to be ‘an unerring 
Providence,’ and every failure ‘ a mysterious dispensation —even 
when both the one and the other were very ordinary and obvious 
operations of human means and motives. The frequency of such 
slesuate jubilations and tribulations ought, we humbly think, 
to make men of sensitive piety less familiar in using the Holy name 
on slight or doubtful occasions— 

‘ Nec Dgus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus’ 
is an admirable precept in a higher sense than its heathen author 
could imagine. 

The autumn of 1793 was principally employed in ‘ preparing 
materials’ for his work on ‘ Practical Christianity,’ upon which, 
though it was not published till 1797, we may here say a few: 
words once for all ; and we are happy that, having been obliged to 
dissent on so many occasions from Mr. Wilberforce’s peculiar 
views, we can give to this his most important work—and we really 
believe the most unquestionable and fasting benefit he conferred 
on mankind—our almost unlimited approbation. We do not pre- 
tend to enter into anything like a critical, or still less a theological 
examination of this work—twenty editions before the copy-right 
had expired, and a great many since, attest its popularity, and in 
the case of such a book popularity is a high criterion of merit. 
It is true that there are to be found in it mamy observations and 
some principles to which we cannot assent, and which, if pushed 
to their extreme consequence, would, we think, be dangerous ; 
this, however, is an imperfection incident, in a greater of less 
degree, to every book of piety—except the New Testament itself 
indeed, to all human argumentation, And the class of defects 
to which we chiefly alludenamely, those which might tetid to 


encourage 
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encourage 4 superrational enthusiasin—are not, here, without a 
certain ial utility. At the time when Mr. Wilberforce first 
vale gr world, the Christianity of the upper classes, for 
whom this work was principally intended, was indisputably low 
and cold,——we might A ren say—nominal to a lamentable degree. 
If it were admitted that Mr. Wilberforce had on some points 
asserted fanatical principles, or had pushed approved principles 
to an impracticable extent, we should still say that it was natural 
and useful (and as justifiable as any excess can be) that to such 
an extreme disease the remedy should be carried to the utmost 
verge of the opposite extremity. One, for example, of Mr. 
Wilberforce's main propositions, which attributes frue religion 
to the heart in contradistinction to the wnderstanding, would 
be, in the abstract, erroneous and dangerous; but as his book 
was designed for professed but torpid Christians—who acknow- 
ledged the truth, but did not feel the influence—to awaken in them 
the Christianity of the heart was the one thing peculiarly needful : 
and the great, and we believe solid, success of the work is the best 
proof that the instrument was well suited to the purpose and 
occasion. : 

We think, however, that there is some exaggeration in calling 
its publication an era, and in stating that ‘ it, beyond all question, 
gave the first general impulse to that warmer and more earnest 
spring of piety which has happily distinguished the last half- 
century’ (vol. ii. p. 205). The era, we rather think, Was the 
appearance of the Wesleys, and the first general impulse may, 
in our opinion, be more justly attributed to their labours ; which, 
although chiefly ‘ successful in the meeting and with the mul- 
titude’ (vol. i. p. 130), had gradually extended themselves higher 
and wider than our editors seem to think. We have in their own 
volumes abundant evidence that these better principles had already 
made great way in the upper ranks of society, and that the 
reformation of manners and the extension and elevation of reli- 
gious feelings had ao a visible and cheering oo Nearly 
ten years before Mr. Wilberforce's work appeared, Hannah More 
had opened the same career by her ‘ Thoughts on the Importance 
of the Manners of the Great on General Society, and the vogue 
of that tract, which ran through five or six editions in a few weeks, 
proves how much acceptance the principles it inculcates had 
already found in the higher classes; but Mr. Wilberforce’s work 
was a weightier one, and produced not only a sudden, but a 
permanent effect—his station, his reputation, the lucidity, if not 
the force of his reasoning, the practical character of his means 
and object, and the persuasive earnestness, yet simplicity, of his 
style, combined to command the attention, to conciliate the feelings, 
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and finally to convince and convert to the vital truths he inculcated, 
the hearts of many, on whom a drier, more doctrinal, and more 
argumentative appeal might have been made in vain. And if he 
fixes the standard of conduct too high for general attainment, he 
places it, at least, so clearly in sight, that it seems nearer than it 
is—and many will be tempted to climb and some will be encour- 
aged to approach the summit, though few or none may be destined 
to reach it; but, in proportion to whatever height any one may 
attain, his views will be extended and brightened, and he will be, 
at last, by so much the nearer to heaven. 

We have made our observations on this book under the date of 
its commencement, but it occupied much of his time and thoughts, 
and therefore of his diaries, for three or four years—till April, 
1797, when it was published. 

On the meeting of parliament in December, 1794, he, in concert 
with Mr. Bankes, his colleague Mr. Duncombe, his old friend and 
constant correspondent Lord Muncaster, and Mr. Henry Thorn- 
ton, resolved on the extraordinary step of moving an amendment 
on the address, in favour of peace. This, when we now look back 
on it, seems one of the most unaccountable steps of Wilberforce’s 
whole political life—unaccountable, we say, unless indeed he had 
been propitiated by the decree passed by the Convention in the 
preceding April (the very height of the reign of Terror) for the 
unmediate abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. It is strange 
that the editors, usually so profuse of slave-trade details, do not 
notice this remarkable decree. But still more, if possible, unac- 
countable is Mr. Wilberforce’s having persisted in his motion after 
the factious proceedings by which Sheridan, Fox, and the usual 
Opposition, interrupted, in the beginning of the sitting, even the 
reading of the King’s speech. Wilberforce’s motives for pro- 
posing his amendment are stated in the letter in which he solicits 
Bankes’s co-operation— 

* I allow much to the argument that any peace we could make with a 
French republic would be insecure, and require an immense peace esta- 
blishment, &c.: but then I see no grounds to hope for a better issue 
from prosecuting the war. There appears to me, humanly speaking, no 
probability of a limited monarchy being established in France by means 
of it. I am inclined to believe it might be our best plan to declare our 
willingness to make peace on equitable terms; and for my own part I 
should make no difficulty about giving up all our conquests. .... . I 
would gladly get an end put to this war without Pitt’s being turned out 
of office, which will hardly be possible I fear if it continue much longer.’ 
—vol. ii. pp. 66, 67. 

Mr. Bankes, who supported the amendment in a speech, 
‘ thought that, if we could not dissolve the Convention, it was 
madness to continue the war.’ (Parl, Deb, loco.) His own 
speech 
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speech Wilberforce describes—and the phrase is truly charac- 
teristic—as ‘incoherent for want of plan or preparation’—on a 
subject which he had been thinking about for two months, and 
had been discussing for the whole previous week with his own 
little cabinet! The motion was rejected by 246 to 73. 

All his friends out of parliament, and the most influential of 
his constituents, disapproved of this proceeding ; and we wish we 
had room for specimens of the manly and judicious lectures which 
Isaac Milner read him on this occasion. This affair produced 
almost a rupture with Mr. Pitt—whose magnanimity, however, was 
not easily wearied, and < all personal estrangement was soon at an 
end’—their mutual forbearance and affection giving effect to the 
kind mediation of their common friend Lord Carrington :-— 

* Wednesday, Feb. 4th. Dined at Lord Camden’s. I felt queer, and 
all day out of spirits—wrong, but hurt by the idea of Pitt’s alienation. 
12th. Party of the old firm at the Speaker's; I not there... . . 

* Dined March 21st at R. Smith’s—(met) Pitt for the first time since 
our political difference—I think both meaning to be kind to each other 
—both a little embarrassed.’—vol. ii. pp. 71. 85. 

The best practical proof of the folly of the idea of a peace with 
France, in its revolutionised and revolutionary state, was soon 
afforded even to Wilberforce himself by the necessity of passing, 
towards the close of the year, strong measures against treason 
and sedition. He—a little ashamed, we suspect, of his late pro- 
ceedings—supported the bills frankly ; and—when the Opposition, 
now grown bold, attempted to steal a march on the friends of 
good order in Yorkshire, by a sudden meeting which they had 
hoped by management to have all their own way—Wilberforce 
took the field in a gallant and decided style. His friends in the 
country had discovered the design of their adversaries, and sent an 
express—which reached Wilberforce as he was going to church 
on Sunday morning—to urge him to come down at all costs, and 
without a moment's delay, for there was barely time for the most 
rapid journey. He immediately ordered. his carriage to be fitted 
for the journey, and while that was doing, went to service at the 
neighbouring church of St. Margaret’s, where he heard a 
* * sad sermon,” and then called on Mr. Pitt. ‘I saw Pitt—he clear” 
[for Wilberforce’s going]—“ much disquieted.”” Whilst they were still 
together, Wilberforce’s servant brought word that his carriage could not 
be got ready so soon as was required. “ Mine,” said Mr. Pitt, “is 
ready, set off in that.” ... . “‘ By half-past two,” he says, “ I was off 
in Pitt’s carriage, and travelled to Alconbury Hill, four horses all the 
way,” two outriders preceding him; a provision then essential to a 
speedy journey, even on the great north road.”—vol. ii. pp. 122, 123. 

In the mean time, the friends of the government in Yorkshire 
were equally active, and the attempt at a surprise awakened the 
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indignation of the whole body of freeholders, wha proceeded in 
thousands and by forced marches to the meeting. But they 
were still doubtful about Mr. Wilberforce’s appearance, ‘and 
you may conceive our sensations,’ says one of a band from Leeds, 
who were on their march to the scene of action, “when he dashed 
¥ our party in his chariot and four a little before we reached 

ork.’—vol, ii. p. 127. 

The most interesting portion in the whole work is we think 
the graphic and exciting description of this extraordinary affair ; 
but we have not room for more details. The scene itself must 
be described by its effects :— 

* It rejoiced my heart’ (wrote Dr, Coulthurst) ‘ to see you.at York, and 
much more to hear you. Your appearance, but most of all your very 
eloquent philippic, was wonderfully beneficial to the cause, the country, 
and ro Many who, to my personal knowledge, came decidedly 
hostile to the bills, were induced, on hearing your speech, te sign the 
addresses and petition, You have gained over almost every man in the 
five great commercial towns of the West Riding. 

‘I think’ (wrote Mr. Cookson) ‘ your mind will find cause for exulta- 
tion now, and so long as the partnership continues, in contemplating 
your York expedition. The burst of applause spontaneously flowing 
from constituents brought there by no influence whatever, save that of 
disinterested independence and purest civic principle—applause from 
such hearts, and so uprightly earned—will ever sound in your ears ; 
and you may rest fully satisfied, that this event has seated you firmly in 
the place you have so ably filled. _ It has confirmed the stanch, fixed 
the neutral, and deterred the speculative.’—vol. ii. pp. 129, 130. 

In short, the issue of the meeting was completely successful ; 
which he communicated the same evening to Mr. Pitt by express, 
and next morning set off himself with the trophies of his victory, 
—the petitions of that great county in favour of the bills. 

* On Thursday I travelled on to Biggleswade, and on Friday got to 
the House with the petitions. I told my tale with effect. I was received 
with great gratitude and cordiality. This teaches a practical lesson.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 132. 

It ought indeed to have taught him the practical value of activity, 
decision, and firmness in a public man. If his two friends in 
Yorkshire, Mr. Hey and Mr. Cookson, and his two friends in 
London, Mr, Eliot and Mr. Pitt, had not united in urging him 
forward, he probably would have lost, in wavering and debating, 
the opportunity of this display, the most splendid and we believe 
the most useful of his whole public life; but, when once em- 
barked in the enterprise, he showed that he was fully equal to the 
emergency—O si sic omnia !—Would that he had sooner learned 
and more constantly practised the lesson he thus approved. 

The records of several ensuing years have little that we could 
usefully 
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usefully extract; they are occupied with the usual routine of 
benevolent labours and projects—works of charity—a blameless 
life—and a series of bitter self-reproaches, of, to our feelings, 
painful absurdity. Good God! if Wilberforce was justified in 
applying such despairing language to himself, in what vocabulary 
are ordinary men to seek an adequate expression of contrition? 

Two or three facts deserye to be distinguished. On the 30th 
May, 1797, he was married at Bath, to Barbara Anne, eldest 
daughter of Isaac Spooner, Esq., of Elmdon Hall, in the county 
of Warwick. No other details are given on this subject, except that 
Wilberforce had very recently expressed an opinion ‘ that he was 
destined to finish his journey alone,’ but that—(when, where, or 
how, is not stated)—‘ he formed an acquaintance with one whom 
he judged well fitted to be his companion through life, and towards 
whom he had contracted a strong attachment.’—ii. 214. We 
have already hazarded a conjecture that it might have been better 
for Wilberforce if he had married earlier; but his habits were 
probably now unalterable ; and hardly anything surprises us more 
than the very slight notice which the subsequent pages take of 
his domestic life, 

We know not that we could find a stronger instance of the 
almost ludicrous absurdity and indiscretion, with which he wrote, 
and his editors have published, his self-reproaches on trifling occa- 
sions—than a passage which we find in the next paragraph to that 
which records his marriage. 

* Already, at the expiration of the first week from his marriage, he 
condemns himself “ for not having been duly diligent,” &c.’—-vol. ii. 
p. 221. 

But graver matters are at hand. During the awful crisis of 
the mutiny he saw the last gleams of—take him for all in all— 
the greatest luminary of the eighteenth century. 

* Monday, April 17th—Heard of Portsmouth mutiny—consultation 
with Burke. . . . The whole scene is now before me. Burke was lying 
on a sofa much emaciated; and Windham, Laurence, and some other 
friends were round him. The attention shown te Burke by all that 
party was just like the treatment of Ahithophel of old. “ It was as if 
one went to inquire of the oracle of the Lord.” ’—vol. ii. p. 211. 

Mr. Burke lingered till July, and in the two last days of his 
life read Wilberforce’s recently published book, ‘ deriving much 
comfort from it, and charging Dr. Laurence to express to Wilber- 
force his thanks for having sent such a book into the world.'— 
ii, p. 208. 

n 1797 also died his brother-in-law, Dr. Clarke, vicar of the 
Trinity church at Hull. We know not whether it will be set 
down to the praise or the blame of Wilberforce, that, with his 
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knowledge of this worthy man’s deserts and his commanding in- 
fluence (for any such object) with Mr. Pitt—he permitted him 
to remain on a small stipend, and with a weight of parochial duties 
that undermined his health. We have been informed that Mr. 
Wilberforce feared that he might compromise his own parlia- 
mentary independence by asking a personal or family favour ; 
though he was ready enough to ask favours for slave-trade prose- 
lytes : but to some common friends who remonstrated with him 
on his neglect of Dr. Clarke, he would answer, as we are 
told, ‘that Clarke did his duty so admirably at Hull that he 
could not think of removing him from such a sphere of utility.’ 
Finding that he would do nothing, those: friends stated the 
case to Mr. Pitt, who at once felt that a man’s zeal in an 
inferior situation was a cruel reason for condemning him to 
that narrow and ill-paid ergastulum, and he authorised one of 
the friendly solicitors to acquaint Dr. Clarke that on the va- 
cancy—then probably not distant, the incumbent being past 
eighty-three—of the deanery of York, he should be appointed 
to that dignity: but it was too late; ‘in lighting the flame of 
charity,’ as was eloquently said by Mr. Grattan of Dean Kirwan, 
‘he had exhausted the lamp of life,’ and he died at forty-five, 
some years before the aged dean* whose reversion he had been 
promised. Mr. Wilberforce’s scruples in this case (if we are 
rightly informed) may do credit to his political independence, but 
we confess that we think they were over-rigid, and that he might, 
with a safe conscience, have promoted the advancement of a wor- 
thy and zealous minister, to whom no other objection could be 
made than that he was his own near connexion. We have reason 
to fear that this was not the only instance of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
egotistical self-denial. ‘The man who transports himself into such 
a seventh-heaven of independence is, indeed, far removed from 
the earth ; but we doubt whether he is a whit nearer the ultimate 
heaven, which is to be the crown of all. Mrs. Clarke, after six 
years of marriage and three years of widowhood, re-united her- 
self with Mr. Stephen, well known to the public as a powerful 
auxiliary in Wilberforce’s slave-trade labours, and a warm partici- 
pator in his religious feelings; and, less ostensibly, as a gentle- 
man of pure morals, high principles, and, when an outward 
degree of austerity was thawed, the kindest dispositions. He 
was the friend of Mr. Perceval, and by him placed in the lucra- 
tive and respectable office of Master in Chancery. 

When Mr. Pitt devolved ‘ Elijah’s mantle’ on Mr. Addington, 
Wilberforce, their common friend, fell naturally into ‘ the inten- 





* Dr, Fountayne died in 1802, at the age of eighty-eight. 
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tions of the founder,” and gave Mr. Addington a cordial and use- 
ful support, without, however, going so far as to disable himself 
from afterwards attorning, as the lawyers call it, to Mr. Pitt on 
his return to office in 1804. 

A letter to Lord Muncaster gives an account of this event, 
which, though containing nothing new, is worth extracting because 
it is succinct and contemporaneous. 


* “ You will be glad to hear that, during an interview of more than 
three hours which Pitt had with the king, the latter treated him with 
great cordiality, and even affection, and talked with as much rationality 
and propriety as at any former period of his life. Before Pitt supported 
Fox’s motion [agains* Addington], he wrote the king a private letter, inti- 
mating that he felt himself under the painful necessity of opposing his 
majesty’s government, from a firm conviction that his doing so was indis- 
pensable to the national safety and honour, &c. He also afterwards by the 
king’s desire submitted to him his general ideas of the sort of administra- 
tion which it would be best to form in the present conjuncture,viz. an admi- 
nistration composed of the heads of all the several great political par- 
ties; grounding this opinion on the probability of a long war, and the 
advantages of a strong government at home, abroad, and in Ireland. 
A few days afterwards he saw the king, and again explained and en- 
forced, as far as he properly could, the same ideas. The king objected 
a good deal at first to the Grenvilles, but at length gave way very hand- 
somely, but indicated such a decided determination against Fox, that it 
would have been wrong to press it further. The Grenvilles say they 
cannot accept office without Fox and Co.; and so Pitt is to come in 
with his own personal friends, Lord Harrowby, &c., and with some of 
the present men. The country in general I am persuaded will like 
this best, though the old opposition partisans will be enraged. And 
though Pitt had most clearly cxplaial from the first that Fox and Co. 
were not to consider him bound in any degree, directly or indirectly, to 
press their admission into office, and that they were therefore not to 
shape their conduct on any such supposition, yet I see clearly Pitt will 
be abused... ... I am not sure that this arrangement is not the very 
best possible; the Grenvilles are so wrong-headed and’ warlike.” ’— 
vol. iui. pp. 159-161. , 

We cannot concur in these opinions. Mr. Pitt ought not, we 
presume to think, to have coalesced with Mr. Fox even in a divi- 
sion against the Government which he himself had formed; but 
the idea of a ministerial coalition between them should not have 
been for a moment entertained. Nor should Mr. Pitt have 
broken up the great Conservative party by detaching both the 
Addingtons and the Grenvilles ; and finally, we always have been, 
and are now more than ever, convinced that he ought not to have 
returned to office without settling the Catholic question, which he 
himself had contributed to raise. The precarious state of the 
king’s mental health, Mr. Pitt's duty to his old master, and the 
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perils of the country, were his excuses for his conduct—and 
weighty excuses, in the crisis that had arrived, they undoubtedly 
were; but that crisis was mainly of his own creating, and if he 
had not joined the old Opposition against Mr. Addington, he at 
least would have been inyolved in no personal ene 

Formed on erroneous principles and under gloomy 
Mr. Pitt’s second administration was unfortunate, and to henself 
painful and fatal. The editors tell us that ermpury s opposi- 
tion on the address in 1794 was one of the onl two occasions 
that broke Mr. Pitt’s sleep—the other the Mutiny ;* but we 
can say, that one of the most acute pangs r. Pitt ever suffered, 
and which for a moment overcame his lofty command of temper, 
was Mr. Wilberforce’s speech against their common friend Lord 
Melville. On this painful occasion, 

‘Mr. Wilberforce seems to have carried with him the decision of the 
House. “The success of the motion seemed doubtful,” ¢wrote Sir John 
Legard at the next election, as a reason why he could not vote for him,) 
“or rather, I believe, appearances indicated that it would be thrown out, 
when you rose, and, supported by a well-earned reputation for integrity 
and independence, made a speech which at the time was said to influence 
forty votes. I was told by a member who was present that Mr. Pitt could 
not conceal his agitation when he saw the turn your speech was taking ; 
and I believe that the delinquency of Lord Melville, and the desertion 
of some of his oldest friends, inflicted a wound upon his mind which it 
never recovered, and contributed to his premature death.” ’—vol. iii. 
pp. 222, 223. 

This letter, the editors add, Wilberforce had docketed— 

‘ Sir J. Legard—very frank—blaming my conduct about Lord Mel- 
ville. Itdid not injure Pitt’s health.” "—yol. iu. p. 223. 

Mr. Pitt’s nearest friends, however, helieved—without adopting 
Sir John Legard’s opimion in its full extent—that this shock to 
his private and public feelings rendered him less capable of bear- 
ing up against the national disasters which so speedily followed it : 
nay, Mr. Wilberforce himself says that‘ he died of a broken heart’— 
(ib. 251); and we know of nothing that could have’ affected him 
so deeply—gone so near to break his heart, and given him in his 
last years that * anxious, soured, and irritated look,’ of which Wil- 


berforce complained in Hoppner'’s picture (v. 75)—as the ruin of 
one dear friend by the rigorous justice of another. ‘After all, it 


* This is, we believe, a mistake, a bare head, op the contrary, the myn 
mentioned as the peculiar occasion which’ proved the “rapertirbable co com af 
Mr. Pitt’s mind. *On that occasion it is said that some member of ily 
Board went to at nee and awoke Mr. Pitt in the mle fhe 
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must, in fairness to. Mr, Wilberforce, be recollected that at the 
time the vote was given there was nothing to indicate that it would 
have anything like such consequences as to Mr. Pitt; and more- 
over, it eannot be denied that the decision of the House was essen- 
tially right, and that Mr. Wilberforce’s vote was, as we have called 
it, rigorously just. It might perhaps have been wished that, 
as Mr. Wilberforce sometimes t himself justified by per- 
sonal consideration in staying away from important questions, he 
could have persuaded himself to haye done sq on this occasion, 
not merely for Pitt’s sake, but for that of one who, the editors tell 
us, “had been for years his intimate acquaintance.’ We are glad 
to conclude this painful topic with an extract honourable both to 
Lord Melyille and Wilberforce. 

** « People have thought Dundas a mean, intriguing creature, but he 
was ip many respects @ fine, warm-hearted fellow. I was with him 
and Pitt when they looked through the Red Book, to see who was the 
properest person to send as governor-general to India; and it should be 
mentioned to Dundas’s honour, that, having the disposal of the most 
important office in the king’s gift, he did not make it a means of gain- 
ing favour with any great family, or of obliging any of his countrymen, 
but appointed the fittest person he could find [Sir John Shore]. Three 
several times have I stated this fact in the House of Commons, and 
never once has it been mentioned in any of the papers.’ 

* Lord Melville’s conduct to himself [Wilberforce], after all these public 
storms, was an instance of his better nature, and was always mentioned by 
him with unusual pleasure. “ We did not meet for a long time, and all his 
connexions most violently abused me. About a year before he died, we 
met in the stone passage which leads from the Horse Guards to the Trea- 
sury. We came suddenly upon each other, just in the open part, where the 
light struck upon ‘our faces. “We saw one another, and at first I thought 
he was passing on, but he stopped and called out, ‘Ah, Wilberforce, 
how do ‘you do?’ and gave me a hearty shake by the hand. I would 
have given a thousand pounds for that shake. I never saw him after. 
wards.”? ’—yol. iii. pp. 229, 230. ' 

We shall close this period of Mr. Wilberforce’s life with th 
tribute which he pays—on Mr. Pitt's death—in two private letters, 
to the memory shins of the most illustrious of British statesmen, 
which, however, we should have liked better if the just praise of 
the great minister had been warmed with a little more of personal 
affection towards one of his oldest and dearest friends. 

* Poor Pitt I almost believe died of—a broken heart! for it is only 
due to him to declare that the love of his country burned in him with as 
ardent a flame as ever warmed the human bosom, and the accounts from 
the armies struck a death’s blow within. A broken heart! What !— 
he, the highest in station, in power, and estimation jn the whole king- 
pone favourite, I re a fe whole, both of king and people. 
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and Chancellor of the Exchequer. The time and circumstances of his 
death were peculiarly affecting, and I really believe, however incredu- 
lous you may be, that it dwelt on the minds of people in London for— 
shall I say, as I was going to say, a whole week?—I really never 
remember any event producing so much apparent feeling. . . . 
Mr. Pitt had foibles, and of course they were not diminished by so long 
a continuance in office ; but for a clear and comprehensive view of the 
most complicated subject in all its relations; for that fairness of mind 
which disposes a man to follow out, and when overtaken to recognise the 
truth ; for magnanimity, which made him ready to change his measures 
when he thought the good of the country required it, though he knew he 
should be charged with inconsistency on account of the change ; for 
willingness to give a fair hearing to all that could be urged against his 
own opinions, and to listen to the suggestions of men, whose under- 
standings he knew to be inferior to his own; for personal purity, dis- 
interestedness, integrity, and love of his country, I have never known 
his equal.’—vol. iii. pp. 249-252. 


From Mr. Pitt’s death the biography grows to us less interest- 
ing—not that it does not record many important political struggles, 
and that his diary is not rather more coherent and distinct than 
before—but, little as he told us when he was behind the curtain, 
it is an altogether different thing when he was not, and could 
therefore tell little else than the newspapers of the day ; while the 
minute details of the growing intricacies of the slave-trade question 
are more copious and more confused than ever, and the volumes 
become overwhelmed with a mass of letters, chiefly to and from his 
fellow-labourers in that cause, the majority of which—necessary as 
they may have been to the carrying on the business of the day,— 
have now, as it appears to us, neither utility, interest, nor amuse- 
ment. We have been so copious in our extracts and observations 
on the former and more characteristic portion of these volumes, 
that, for the reasons just stated, as well as from our reluctance to 
revive contentions, the ashes of which are still warm, we shall 

roceed. at a more rapid pace to our conclusion. 

In 1807, when both Pitt and Fox—his two most powerful sup- 
porters in the Abolition struggle—had been laid in their grave, he 
had the triumph of seeing that question carried—how far from 
being practically accomplished, every succeeding page of this work 
and every newspaper of the week in which we write sufficiently tes- 
tify !—but the success of the principle was the triumphof Mr. Wil- 
berforce—the practical failure, if it be anybody's fault, was at least 
not his, and, if he may be reproached with not having foreseen the 
vast and, we begin to fear, interminable difficulties and dangers with 
which the development of his principle has been, and still is, in- 
volved, it is a reproach which'he must bear in y and in 
common with the best and ablest men of the age in which he — 
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Pure and conscientious must have been the delight with which he 
heard—though indistinctly, for his modesty sank under it—the 
apostrophe of Sir Samuel Romilly in the debate that crowned his 
long labours :— 


‘ When he entreated the young members of parliament to let this 
day’s event be a lesson to them, how much the rewards of virtue 
exceeded those of ambition; andthen contrasted the feelings of the 
Emperor of the French in all his greatness with those of that honoured 
individual, who would this day lay his head upon his pillow and re- 
member that the slave-trade was no more; the whole House, surprised 
into a forgetfulness of its ordinary habits, burst forth into acclamations 
of applause.’—vol. iii. pp. 296, 297. 


In the great ministerial struggles which for some ensuing years 
agitated parliament, he took, as was his wont, a course hesitating 
and embarrassed about details, but clear and consistent when he 
was forced to decide on fundamental principles. He supported 
the king’s government wherever he conscientiously could, and, 
though his conscience might appear sometimes ludicrously timid, 
and at others vexatiously wayward, yet his sincerity was, we be- 
lieve, never doubted, and his opinions had of course considerable 
weight. He-was grateful to the Whig ministers for carrying the 
Abolition, but he could not support them in their attempts to pro- 
pitiate the Roman Catholics of Ireland at the expense of the Pro- 
testant Establishment. He therefore (not, however, without re- 
luctance, ‘for they had carried the Abolition bill’) supported their 
successors, and he continued that support on general questions,— 
and, as it used to be jocularly said, whenever he was not wanted,— 
to Mr. Perceval, whose personal virtues he admired, and whose 
public principles he approved, the minister whom (after Mr. 
Pitt) he the most respected, and whom he, therefore, the most 
frequently thwarted and endangered—and to Lord Liverpool, 
whom personally he liked less (from old and hereditary slave-trade 
differences), but whose prudent management and balancing mo- 
deration at home, and whose vigorous prosecution of the Pe- 
ninsular war, commanded a support as constant as it was in 
Wilberforce’s nature to give. Of Mr. Canning he seems to 
have had an early suspicion and jealousy (v. 340), but he was 
at length subdued by his talents, and, though sometimes sorely 
smarting under his wit, grew at last into more cordial and con- 
fidential habits. Of Lord Londonderry he seems at first to have 
formed a very low and, we need not add, very erroneous opi- 
nion: but, when his lordship’s situation became more prominent, 
and his character better defined—that polished benevolence— 
that high and calm sense of honour—that consummate address 
—that invincible firmness—and that profound yet unostentatious 
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sagacity—won the respect and confidence of Wilberforce, as they 
did of reluctant senates at home and of suspitious cabinets 
abroad. 

We have, with regard to Lord Londonderry, a remarkable in- 
stance of tlie hasty injustice and frequent inconsistencies of Wil- 
berforce’s judgments—how prompt he was to take up unfavour- 
able and erroneous impressions of men in whom, on a nearer 
acquaintance, he found much to like and to aditire. 

He talks in September, 1809, in high commendation of a Mr. 
A. Knox, ‘who, strange to say, was onte Lord Castlereagh’s 
private secretary—he was tle very last man I should have con- 
ceived to gravitate towards Lord Castlereagh.” (ii. 418.) Yet 
Wilberforce himself gravitated towards Lord Londonderry from 
the moment that he came within his influence—the whole fourtli 
and the earlier part of the fifth volumes show the growing pro- 
gress of Wilberforce’s esteem and respect, and at last, on hearing 
of his death, he writes thus :— 

* Poor fellow! I cannot tell you how I feel his loss. Never probabl 
was there any one called away on the sudden, by whose extinction suc 
a complication of threads and lines of human policy were at once cut 
short. ..... I do not see that at home the évent is likely to produce 
any material affect; abroad the case is different. But, poor fellow, my 
chief feeling is for himself.’—vol. v. p. 134. 

There is thore of personal feeling here than was expressed at 
least, on the death of Mr. Pitt: 

But, while Wilberforce professed to support these successive 
administrations, he may with truth be said to have given a more 
effectual, though not so frequent, support tothe Opposition. By 
his blind aversion to be considered as a party-man he was easily 
made in fact the tool and cat’s-paw of patty. He never would lend 
himself to any invasion of the royal prerogative in the first choice 
of the ministers (iv. 31), nor to any direct proposition for displacing 
the ministers whom he both personally and politically preferred, 
im favour of the Whigs whom he had characterized in that cele- 
brated phrase as ‘glad to see just so much mischief befal their 
bins te would y themselves into office,’ (ii. 101) oe it is 
astonishing with what facility he could be gulled into doing, by a 
side-wind, the very thing he would most have aan Let us 
take, for example, the Walcheren question. If the Opposition 
had been so indiscreet as to have moved ‘at that time an address 
for the removal of ministers, he would have opposed it—nay, even 
in a general vote of censure which was * he would not 
concur — yet, though the expedition itself was at an end — 
though the ministry which had undertaken it had been changed 





* For a committee on the state of the nation. 
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—though its two chief'directors, Canning and Castlereagh, were 
otit—and though he loved and admired Mr. Perceval, who had 
now succeeded as Prime Minister—yet, betause he felt strongly 
that the expedition had been mismanaged, he thought it his duty 
‘to vote in opposition to the new administration upon almost 
every question —though the success of his opposition would prac- 
tically have turned out, Mr. Perceval and brought in those who— 
according to his own description—rejoiced in the failure at Wal- 
cheren, as they would have done on any other public calamity 
which should bring themselves into office. Can any impartial 
man now look back at those times without seeing that, ‘misma- 
naged’ as that expedition undoubtedly was, it was neither just 
nor even justifiable to make the new administration answerable 
for its failute ? and can any man—who does not think that the 
accession of the Whigs to office would have been an abstract 
benefit, counterbalancing all other considerations,—calculate the 
amount of public mischief which, at that most awful crisis of the 
struggle with Buonaparte, might have been the consequence of 
the defeat of Mr. Perceval’s administration ? 

This is but one of twenty instances of the diametrical difference 
between Mr. Wilberforce’s votes and his intentions, that we could 
produce from the last twenty years of lis political life, and which 
we do not hesitate to say gradually lost him in the country, and 
still more in the House of Commons, where the strings of the 
puppet-show were more distinctly seen, all, or nearly all, political 
weight and authority—his consequence, such as it latterly was, 
resting solely on his moral character and on the support which 
he continued to receive from the large and increasing body of his 
religious connexions. 

he editors, indeed, appear to us very much to overrate, and to 
mistake, in some other respects, the degree and nature of Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s influence in the House of Commons, particularly in his 
latter days. On close-run questions his opinion was anxiously 
watched, as the index of some two or three, or perhaps occasionally 
five or six votes, and his personal integrity and good intentions 
were always om ae ; but by his repudiation of party, and his con- 
sequent—or at least apparent—inconsistency of conduct, his weight 
in the House and the country became gradually diminished. Au- 
guries from the flight of birds were long venerated in the Roman 
senate, but the equally uncertain flights of ‘the honourable mem- 
ber for Yorkshire’ obtained little respect in the British Parliament. 
He was generally heard with more attention than it now appears 
his own modest vanity supposed—but it was an attention arisi 
chiefly from curiosity to which way he would finally vote ;, 
and this curiosity he would sometimes, quite unconsciously we 
believe, 
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believe, protract by a balanced and see-saw argumer-tation, which 
afforded no clue whatsoever to the conclusion at which he was ulti- 
mately to arrive; and which it was sometimes evident that he did 
not know himself, This kind of inconsistent rambling so grew upon 
him, that it used to be said that as soon as one could discover which 
way his arguments leaned, there was no longer any difficulty in 
anticipating that his vote would be on the other side ; and we re- 
member its being once drolly stated that Wilberforce was always 
of the opimon of the last speaker—except when he happened to 
speak last himself. This, of course, was somewhat exaggerated, 
but we. really believe, and can almost venture to vouch, that 
the cases were not infrequent in which, rising with an intention 
of taking one part, he in the course of his speech argued himself 
into the opposite opinion; and so jealous was his integrity—so 
over-scrupulous his conscience—that he seemed always to strive 
against his personal partialities, and in doubtful cases to be de- 
cided by a bias against those whom he called his political friends. 
Another drawback on the parliamentary efficiency of his latter 
years was his habit of taking notes, which so entirely absorbed his 
attention that he often lost the real substance of the debate ; and, 
while his hat was full, and his coat-pockets stuffed out like pan- 
niers, with copious memoranda of every word that had been ut- 
tered, he never knew what any one had said. But, finally, the 
main and original defect of his parliamentary conduct was, that 
he looked—to speak logically—at the accident rather than the 
substance—to the plausible surface and not to the splid depth— 
to the individual proposition, without sufficient regard to its 
causes or consequences. 

But the time was now come when his own spontaneous and 
conscientious feelings warned him that he was no longer fit for 
that busy and perplexing scene. As early as 1812, he had wisely 
retired from the honourable but harassing representation of York- 
shire; and this steady advocate for the abolition of nomination 
boroughs consented, with his usual consistency, to sit, on the no- 
mination of Lord Calthorpe, for the borough of Bramber. We 
find, in the twelve years of his parliamentary life subsequent to 
this event, but two notices of his opinion on parliamentary 
reform; in the one (February, 1817), he professes himself ‘ still 
friendly to a moderate, gradual, and almost insensibly operating 
parliamentary reform, though he is firmly persuaded that a pro- 
digious majority of the more intelligent people of the country are 
adverse to the measure.’—(vol. iv. p. 315.) In the other (De- 
cember, 1822),—which is‘a solemn statement, to an old but 
newly-recovered friend, Dr. Frewen, of the course of ‘his life 
* and the state of his opinions—he contents himself with saying— 
*I doubt 
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* I doubt not you would concur with me in opinion that the bribery, 
of all sorts and forms, and the drunkenness, which attend our present 
system, are those evils which call by far the loudest for reform. t verily 
believe, and have long believed, the constituent body to be more corrupt 
than the representative.’—vol. v. p. 151. 

When we reflect that the nomination boroughs brought for 
the first time into parliament all the men (Wilberforce and Cas- 
tlereagh are we believe almost the only exceptions) who, for the 
last hundred years, have attained any lofty eminence in public 
life—and when we recollect that these boroughs afforded a calm and 
independent refuge from local or temporary unpopularity to 
such men as Fox—Burke—Windham—Castlereagh—Canning— 
Yorke—Peel—and Wilberforce himself, we cannot (putting all 
larger considerations out of the question) but lament the loss of 
so useful a corrective of the inconstant and exclusive influences 
of mere popular representation.* 

At length, however, in 1824, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the forty-fourth of his parliamentary life, Mr. Wilberforce 
found that the duties of the House of Commons, even in their 
most mitigated weight, had, sensibly, become too heavy for him. 
He had Jong and frequently had in his mouth Horace’s very ap- 
plicable precept— 

* Solve senescentem, mature sanus, equum ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat.’ 

On the 22nd of February a new writ for Bramber deprived 
the House of Commons of one of the most honest and amiable, 
yet—considering his station and talents—least practically useful, 
members that it ever possessed. In his whole public life there are 
but two points to which we can concede the praise of distinguished 
practical utility—the one the Slave-Trade—the other the reforma- 
tion of manners, and that extension of religious feeling, with which 
his example and his authority improved his own age, and, we 
confidently hope, future generations. No doubt, two such 
achievements suffice to any man’s glory ; but we must not conceal 
our conviction, that, with more firmness of character, with fewer 
petty scruples, and with larger and longer views, he might have 
carried these glorious triumphs much earlier and much farther. 

He now retired into the bosom of his family, and at is consola- 
tory that his amiable and virtuous life was rewarded, inits decline, 
by a very full measure of domestic happiness, and blessed, as 
it appears, with a more wholesome and confiding assurance in 
divine goodness and mercy, than he had enjoyed in his earlier 

~ ® Even the authors of the Reform Bill already feel the necessity of such a re- 
source—Lord John Russell excluded from Devoushire— Lord Palmerston from 


Hampshire—Sir J. Hobhouse from Westminster, and forced to seek refuge in new 
nomination boroughs of their own manufacture ! 





contemplations, 
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contemplations, or—we should rather call them—his spiritual 


wrestli 

Tite ani only seems to have shaded his evening—but shaded 
only, not darkened. It arose from one of the most amiable, 
-yet least justifiable, defects in his character—his total disre- 
gard of—perhaps we should rather say his incapacity for—ma- 
naging his pecuniary concerns. With an income which, when he 
came of age, was, we have reason to believe, little, if anything, 
short of 10,000l. a-year (exclusive of any savings in his minority, 
and the inheritance of his uncle)—with a personal expenditure as 
modest as any gentleman could limit himself to—not marrying till 
he was eight-and-thirty, and with, afterwards, not a large, and cer- 
tainly not an expensive, family, Mr. Wilberforce ought, at least, to 
have left behind him as much as he had received. It was, alas! far 
otherwise ; for not only was he obliged to live his last years in the 
parsonage-houses of the editors—given to them ‘ providentially,’ as 
he piously and gratefully says, ‘just when we were in want of 
such a settlement and residence’-—but the public has seen with 
deep regret that his eldest son has been obliged to relinquish the 
representation of Hull (where his ancestors had been for near a 
century living in accumulating influence and wealth), for the want 
of a ification. ‘The decision, to be sure, was on a mere tech- 
nicality—and made by the notorious Hull Committee—but still it 
is most painful to think that the eldest son of Mr. Wilberforce 
should be in a condition to enable even the Hull Committee to 
exclude him for the want of a qualification of 3001. a-year ! 

The immediate cause of the disaster was a speculation in a 
ridiculous Milk Company, into which it is suspected that his 
family were duped. Mr. Wilberforce himself had, we believe, 
no personal concern in the affair, but as having given a guarantee 
for one of his sons; but his loss, as we are informed, was no less 
than 40,000/. or 50,0001.,—to meet which, we presume, his largest 
Yorkshire estate must have been sold. We need not dwell on the 
folly of permitting himself to be drawn by any circumstances into 
such a speculation; but we must honestly say, that Mr. Wilber- 
force’s property ought not to have been in such a state, that the 
loss of even so large a sum as 50,000I. should have distressed 
him so severely. He ought to have already made a provision to 
nearly that amount for his four younger children; and the not 
having done so was, we venture to think, a neglect of duty, less 
pardonable than the ‘ want of diligence’ in sundry small matters, 
with which he so often and so bitterly reproached himself. But, 
amidst our regret and vexation on this painful subject, there 
arises one pleasing circumstance of consolation. The lamentable 
result was not solely produced by the miserable Milk speculation 


—it 
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—it had been prepared by years and years of unbounded—(and 


therefore, erroneous) but—unostentatious cuarity. All the 
details of his diffusive benevolence are known only in heaven—but 
it happens to haye been ascertained that, in one year alone, the 
sum of 31731. was so spent; and there is reason to believe that 
he seldom disposed of less than one-fourth of his income in the 
same way; nay, he sometimes exceeded his income by such 
amiable indisctetions—indiscretions indeed—but which almost 
disarm censure. 

The good man himself makes his apology and states his conso- 
lation in two charming effusions of such a contented spirit, as 
nothing but religion and a pure conscience could have inspired— 
with which—to leave a sweet savour in the minds of our readers— 
we shall conclude our extracts :— 

** T never intended to do more,” he told his eldest son, “ than not 
exceed my income, Providence having placed me in a situation in which 
my charities of various kinds were necessarily large. Sut believe me 
there is a special blessing on being liberal to the poor, and on the family 
of those who have been so; and I doubt not my children will fare better 
even in this world, for real happiness, than if I had been saving 20,000/. 
or 30,000/. of what has been given away.” ’—vol. v_p. 313. 

An amiable but inadequate palliative! And in a letter toa 
friend he states :— 

: * Highwood, March 16. 

* My dear , I wished that you should receive from myself, rather 
than from the tongue of rumour, tidings which sooner or later were sure 
to be conveyed to you, and which I know would give you pain. The 
loss incurred has been so heavy as to compel me to descend from my 
present level, and greatly to diminish my est<blishment. But I am 
bound to recognise in this dispensation the gracious mitigation of the 
severity of the stroke. It was not suffered to take place till all my 
children were educated, and nearly all of them placed out in one way or 
another ; and, by the delay, Mrs. Wilberforce and I are supplied with a 
delightful asylum under the roofs of two of our own children. And 
what better could we desire? A kind Providence has enabled me with 
truth to adopt the declaration of David, that goodness and mercy have 
followed me all my days. And now, when the cup presented to me 
has some bitter ingredients, yet surely no draught can be deemed dis- 
tasteful which comes from such a hand, and contains such grateful 
infusions as those of social intercourse and the sweét éndearments of filial 
gratitude and affection. What I shall most miss will be my books and 

-my garden, though I own I do feel a little the not (for I know not how 
long if ever) being able to ask my friends to take a dinner or a bed with 
me, under my own roof. And as even the great apostle did not think 
the “ having no certain dwelling-place,” associated with his other far 
greater sufferings, unworthy of mention, so I may feel this also to be 
some, though I grant not a great evil, to one who has so many kind 
friends who will be happy to receive him,’—vol. y. pp. 325, 326. 

‘One 
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‘ One of his nage-houses,’ as he playfully calls them, was 
at Farleigh, in Kent—a living close to Teston, one of Mr. Wilber- 
force's favourite haunts—which it is both a duty and a pleasure to 
state was bestowed on the elder of the editors by the spontaneous 
and considerate bounty of Lord Chancellor Brougham ; who, 
though he was unacquainted with the reverse in Mr. Wilberforce’s 
fortune, and could probably know nothing of his peculiar con- 
nexion with that neighbourhood, bestowed—by one of those lucky 
accidents to which generous minds are happily liable—the kind of 
home and the very home which his venerable friend could have 
most desired. There is no chancellor who ever held the seals 
who would not, if the case had been presented to him, have gladly 
ministered to the wants of such a man as Wilberforce; but the 
activity of Lord Brougham’s mind discovered the want—and the 
instinct of benevolence suggested the local advantages, of the boon 
he was fortunately enabled to offer. We know nothing in Lord 
Brougham’s official life which we could with equal pleasure record 
—nothing, we confidently believe, can his lordship, with more 
pleasure, remember. 

But, broken up by these disasters, and smoothed again by these 
attentions, as were the paths of Mr. Wilberforce’s last years, they 
could ‘lead but to the grave.’ Feeling, as it were, ‘ the ruling 
penne strong in death,’ he was to depart, as he always said he had 

ived, ‘ a pilgrim and a stranger :’ he travelled, moribundus, from 
his parsonage in Kent to his other parsonage in the Isle of Wight, 
and so on to Bath, in April and May, 1833, and thence in July 
to London—where, on Monday the 29th July, in a small borrowed 
house (No. 44, we believe) in Cadogan-place, Sloane-street, he 
expired at the age of seventy-three years and eleven months. 

He had chosen, for the place of his mortal deposit, a vault at 
Stoke Newington, where his sister and his daughter had been 
buried ; but, as soon as his death was known, a requisition (origin- 
ating, we believe, with Lord Chancellor Brougham, and exten- 
sively signed by members of the Houses of Lords and Commons) 
requested that he might—as a public honour to his worth—be 
- buried in Westminster Abbey, and that the subscribers should be 
permitted—as a personal respect to his memory—to attend his 
funeral. Such a request could not be resisted ; and he was buried, 
on Saturday the 5th of August, in the north transept of West- 
minster Abbey, close to the tombs of Pitt, Fox, and Canning! 


ETAET’ EMA ¥WYTXA—ETEPSIMON TIINON— 
OABIOI ETNAZOIZ@E KAI OABIOI AQ IKOIZ@CE !* 





* Which may be thus rendered— 
Rest kindred souls—till wakening sense be drawn— 
From blessed slumbers, by a blessed dawn. 
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We have, in our preceding observations, so fully opened our 
opinion of Mr. Wilberforce’s character that we have little to add. 
Those observations have naturally contained a large proportion of 
criticism, because the work we have been reviewing holds up Mr. 
Wilberforce as an object of indiscriminate imitation, while we, less 
partial, as we hope, think that, with much to be imitated and much 
that was inimitable, there was also something to be avoided : decipit 
exemplar—that example is most dangerous, the errors of which 
are more easily copied than its virtues; and we have executed 
what we conceived to bea public, but felt to be a painful, duty, in 
noticing these errors ; but the errors were personal—be they for- 
gotten; the virtues are immortal—may they be imitated ! 

One point only remains to be noticed. It might be imagined, 
from the ascetic journal we have quoted, and from the strictness 
and seriousness of Mr. Wilberforce’s devotion, that his temper 
Was as grave and serious as his doctrine, and that religion wore 
with him, if not a forbidding, at least a severe, aspect. Nothing 
could be more distant from the fact: his Christianity was of the 
most amiable and attractive character—his temper was cheerful 
even to playfulness—his pleasantry, though measured, was copious 
—and his wit, though roeat ready and enlivening. The 
editors confess that they have been unable to do justice to the 
close ‘ union’ in their father’s character ‘ of the most rigid prin- 
ciples with the most gay and playful disposition’ (v. 294)—a 
great and much-to-be-lamented deficiency in their work. It 
would have done more justice to him, and been of more practical 
advantage to mankind, if they had given us less of the perplexing 
scruples and theoretic terrors of his Journal, and more of the 
habitual cheerfulness and persuasive attraction of his conversation 
—which savoured in social life of the Christianity of the Church 
of England, which he professed and we believe sincerely venerated, 
and which is truly— 





. —— a divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lyre, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets !” 























THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Arr. I.—1. Horatius Restitutus; or the Books of Horace ar- 
ranged in chronological order. By James Tate, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's. Second Edition. London. 1837, 

2. Questiones Horatiane. Scripsit C. Kirchner. Lipsia. 1834. 


WE doubt whether we could produce, in modern times, a 
second instance of such ardent and exclusive devotion to a 
favourite author, as that of Mr. Tate to Horace, excepting, per- 
haps, in the case of another celebrated divine to the father of 
Grecian tragedy. Let us not be understood to suggest any further 
comparison between our old friend Mr. Abraham Adams, and 
the canon of St. Paul’s; for, after all, we much doubt whether 
an edition of A®schylus, cum notis A. Adams, B.D., would 
have been a very acceptable present to literature. This of 
Horace, on the other hand, now before us, is a work, both in its 
design and execution, worthy of very high praise. Seriously 
speaking, the ‘ Horatius Restitutus’ should find a place in the 
library of the mature scholar, of the youthful student, and of the 
accomplished man of the world (if such there remain in these days 
of utilitarianism and political excitement), who still cherishes his 
classical tastes, and takes delight in that admirable union of 
shrewd common sense, and graceful verse, in him, whom Shaftes- 
bury has happily called the most gentlemanlike of Roman poets. 
The works of every writer, whose poems are worthy of studious 
and repeated perusal, are best arranged in the order of their com- 
position, This must be the case, even where the sole object of 
interest is the development of the poet’s own mind, the gradual 
progress of his skill in the use of his materials; his increasing 
command of language, or his degeneracy into carelessness or man- 
nerism ; the slowly self-refining perception of the harmonies of 
verse, or the violation of its first principles, to which poets of 
fame are tempted in the wantonness of power. It is still more 
so, when we contemplate with unwearying curiosity, that higher 
and more important relation between the ripening perfection of 
the intellectual and moral nature of the poet and that of his 
try; the elevation and refinement of his own soul through the 
and familiar entertainment of lofty and delicate thoughts, 

and the reflection of that soul in the pure mirror of his yerse ; the 
VOL, LXII. NO. CXXIY. u intenser 
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intenser feeling for the beauties of nature; the profounder and 
more ardent sympathies with human kind; the purer sense of 
the grand and of the beautiful in the external and moral world. 
Yet there is even still farther advantage, when, besides the light 
which is thrown on the character of the poet and of his art, the 
poetry is connected with the history of the times; as in the case 
of Horace, with the literature, and even with the events and man- 
om of one of the most momentous periods in the annals of man- 
ind, 

In one sense the works of Horace are the history of Rome, 
during the great change of the Roman nation from the repub- 
lican to the monarchical form of government, from a conquering 
to a peaceful people; the sudden and almost complete revolution 
from an age of war and civil faction to that which is called the 
Augustan age of letters. The student of history and manners, 
and the admirer of the Horatian poetry, are under equal obli- 
gations to Mr. Tate for thus carrying out the scheme of Dr. 
Bentley; and venturing to do that from which the boldest of 
critics refrained, to print the whole works of Horace, in the 
order, in which, according to the internal evidence, which was 
first detected by that critic’s unrivalled sagacity, they were first de- 
livered to his Roman readers. But while we entirely concur with 
the Bentleian scheme with regard to the successive periods of 
publication of the successiye books, we conceive that there is not 
sufficient evidence of the time of composition as to each separate 

m. It is too much to assume that one book was complete 
and published before any of the scattered pieces which form 
another, posterior on the whole in its time of publication, had been 
written, Some of the odes, for instance, may have been struck 
off before the publication of the satires. We agree, therefore, 
with Mr. Tate, that any scheme which, like that of Kirchner, shall 
attempt to arrange every separate poem in its proper order, must 

roceed on the most arbitrary assumption. Still, it is by no means 
unlikely, that Horace, instead of exhausting one style, and then 
commencing a new one, may have essayed his strength in different 
modes of composition, though he afterwards collected and pub- 
lished each class, or rather each book, in succession, and allowed a 
certain interval to elapse before he appeared again before the 
Roman public as a candidate for fame in another kind of poetry. 

The mind and poetry of Horace image forth in a very peculiar 
manner the genius of this eventful age. Even his life represents 
his times. In his youth engaged in the fierce and sanguinary civil 
war, and afterwards subsiding quietly into literary ease, the par- 
tisan of Brutus softens into the friend of Macenas and the flat- 
terer of Augustus. The mingling intellectual elements blend 
together, 
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together, even in more singular union, in his mind. The Grecian 
cultivation has not polished off the old Roman independence ; 
the Epicurean philosophy has not subdued his masculine shrewd- 
ness and good sense to dreaming indolence. In the Roman part 
of his character, he unites some reminiscences of the sturdy virtue 
of the Sabine mountaineer with the refined manners of the city. 
So completely does the life of Horace embrace every topic of 
social, intellectual, and literary interest, during this period of the 
reconstruction of the Roman constitution and social system, this 
manhood of her thought, and letters, and arts, that we are sur- 
prised that our German neighbours have not yet seized upon the 
poet, as the centre of one of those historical disquisitions, which 
they always execute with so much industry, and sometimes with so 
much originality and talent. ‘ Horaz und sein Zeitalter, * Horace 
and his Times,’ would be at once the best social and literary view 
of the era of Augustus. Around Horace the remarkable events 
of his time, and the remarkable men who were engaged in those 
events, would group with singular distinctness and propriety. 
In him might centre, as in an individual example, the change 
which took place in the fortunes, position, sentiments, occupations, 
estimation, character, mode of living, when the Roman, from the 
citizen of a free and turbulent republic, became the subject of a 
disguised indeed, but not less arbitrary and peaceful monarchy ; 
while his acquaintance, or even his mtimate friends, extending 
through almost every gradation of society, would show the same 
influences, as they affected persons of different character, talents, 
or station. Fe is exactly in that happy, intermediate rank, which 
connects both extremes ; his epistles are inscribed to Agrippa or 
Meecenas, or even to the emperor himself, to his private friend, 
or to his bailiff. He unites in the same way the literary with the 
social life; he shows the station assumed by, or granted to, mere 
men of letters at this time, when the orator in the rostrum or in 
the forum ceded his place, as it were, to the agreeable writer ; 
the man who ‘wielded at will the fierce democracy’ had lost his 
occupation and his power, which devolved, as far as the literary 
part of his fame, upon the popular author. 

Every part of his personal history is equally instructive. 
Even the parentage of our poet is connected with the difficult 
but most important question of the extent to which slavery was 
affected by manumission, and the formation of that middle class, 
the libertini, with their privileges and the estimation in which 
they were held by society. His birthplace was in the romantic 
scenery and among the simple virtues of the old Sabine yeo- 
manry. His Roman education; his residence at Athens ; his en- 
gagement in the war, which ended at Philippi; the state of 

; v2 Roman 
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Roman poetry, when he commenced his literary career; the 
degree in which his compositions were Roman and original, or 
but the domiciliation of new forms of Grecian poetry; the in- 
fluence of the different sects of philosophy on the literature and 
manners of the age; even the state of religion, particularly as 
it affected the higher ‘and more intellectual orders at this momen- 
tous crisis, when Christianity was about to be revealed to man- 
kind—every circumstance in the life of the poet is an incident in 
the history of man. The influences which formed his moral and 
poetic character are the prevalent modes of feeling and thought 
among the people who had achieved the conquest of the world, 
and now began to slumber in the proud consciousness of uni- 
versal empire. All the great men of the day are the familiars of 

the poet : we see them in the ease of social intercourse ; we become 

acquainted with their manners and habits; we are admitted, in | 
some cases, to the privacy of Agrippa, and Maecenas, and Augus- 

tus himself, of Virgil and Varius. Every gleam of character, 

even the lightest touch of manners, every sentiment or opinion of 

men so marked, at such a period, cannot but command the most 

profound interest. We watch the lifting of the curtain which 

conceals their private and social hours with earnest atiention. If 

every circumstance of ordinary Roman life, sometimes strongly 

contrasting with our own, often showing a singular and amusing 

coincidence, confers a new charm even on the most agreeable 

poetry, that charm is heightened by the dignity of the characters, 
whom we thus behold at their ordinary occupations, in the gaiety 
of festive intercourse, in the careless undress of familiar intimacy. 
If we venture, with the assistance of Mr. Tate and of other learned 
writers, to give some rude outline of the work which we mean, 
we trust that the good canon of St. Paul's will not resent our in- 
vasion of his province, or resume those instruments of authority 
which he has wielded so long and with such success. We must 
acknowledge, that not having, like Mr. Tate, ‘for more than one- 
third of a century, been engaged in reading the works of Horace 
with pupils, we have some misgivings lest we should be caught 
tripping on some of those minute and delicate points of classical 
antiquarianism or scholarship, which it is the triumph of the 
Orbilié to detect—of those who deserve the epithet of plagosi, to 
punish without mercy. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus was born on the 8th December, in 
the year 65 n.c., of Rome 689; during the consulship of L. 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus. His father had received his 
freedom from some one of the illustrious family of the Horatii, 
whose name, according to general usage, he was permitted to 
assume. ‘This custom must have been somewhat perplexing to 
those 
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those who were not very expert genealogists, and were disposed 
to pay great deference to hereditary nobility. They might mis- 
take the enfranchised for the original stock ; and render to the 
descendant of a bond-slave the honours which belonged exclu- 
sively to a genuine patrician. The theory of this assumption of 
a patrician name, it is to be presumed, was, that the freedman 
receiving civil life from his master, that master stood, in a certain 
sense, in the place of a parent. The patron still possessed some 
authority over the freedman, and inherited his property in case 
of his dying intestate. On the other hand the freedman was 
under the obligation of maintaining his patron, or even the father 
and mother of his patron, if they fell into indigence. There is 
an instance in Pliny (xxxi. 2.) of a son paying a tribute of gra- 
titude to his civil parent, of which we may admire the sentiment, 
though we cannot altogether approve of the taste with which it is 
expressed. Laurea Tullius, the age was the freedman of the 
great orator. A warm spring broke out in the academic villa of 
Cicero, which was supposed to cure diseases in the eyes. The 
poetical inscription by L. Tullius described the spring as providen 
tially revealed, in order that there might be more eyes to read the 
universally disseminated works of his master. The name, however, 
of this obscure poet is lost in the dazzling splendour of his elo- 
quent patron. But we do not remember that the name of Hora- 
tius, so glorious in the early annals of the republic, maintained 
its celebrity in these latter days. ‘The Horati furnish no article 
in M. Drumann’s genealogical history of the distinguished states- 
men and orators contemporary with Cesar. The freedman has 
thrown a brighter and more lasting lustre around this celebrated 
name, than all the virtues and exploits of the older patriots who 
bore it. 

The effects of this constant enfranchisement on the ae and 
social state of the republic; this formation of a new class of parti- 
sans, at least as much under the influence, and adding as much to 
the authority of the aristocracy, as the more legitimate clients of 
former days, is a question too large to be investigated in our pre- 
sent paper. There is considerable truth in the following brilliant 

from a recent writer, who, in a brief, and if we may so 
speak, dashing work, has struck out some original thoughts on the 
subject of Roman history, and embodied in vivid and perspicuous 
French much of the more prolix and laborious inquiry of the 
Germans :— 


* The Roman passing his life in the camp, beyond the sea, returned 
not to visit his small field ; a large part of the people had neither land 
nor house, and no domestic gods, except the eagles of the legions. An 
exchange was established between Italy and the provinces. Italy = 
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her sons to die in distant countries, and received in return niillions of 
slaves, Of these, some, attached to the soil, cultivated it, and fertilized 
it with their ashes ; others, heaped together in the city, devoted to the 
vices of a master, were often enfranchised by him—and became citizens, 
By degrees the sons of the freedmen became sole possessors of the city ; 
formed the Roman people, and under this name gave law to the world. 
In the time of the Gracchi they alone almost filled the forum. One 
day, when they interrupted Scipio milianus with their clamours, he 
dared to exclaim—* Silence, ye step-children of Italy! Think ye that I will 
respect those whom I led in chains to the city, because they are released 
from their bondage ?”—The silence with which this appalling speech was 
heard proves its justice. The freedmen dreaded lest, descending from 
the tribune, the conqueror of Carthage and Numantia should recognise 
his African or Spanish slaves, and discover the marks of the scourge 
under the toga. Thus a new people succeeds to the Roman people, 
either absent or destroyed. The slaves take the place of their masters, 
fiercely occupy the forum, and in their strange Saturnalia govern by 
their decrees the Latins and Italians, who compose the legions. Ere long 
it is unnecessary to inquire where are the plebeians of Rome—they have 
left their bones on every shore.’—Michelet, Histoire de la République 
Romaine, lib. iii. c. 1. : 

Yet this change, though fatal to the public spirit, and to the 
liberties of Rome, no doubt contributed to her advancement in 
commerce, in arts, and probably in letters. The pride of the 
ingenui, the free sons of Rome, disdained all the lower useful 
arts; they envied the wealth obtained through these lucrative 
means by the freedmen, while they esteemed it a degradation to 
pursue the same industrious courses. They proudly starved—or 
subsisted on the poor-law, the public distribution of corn, rather 
than embark in petty trades, or devote themselves to works of 
mechanical ingenuity or skill. They were of course supplanted 
in eyery way by the less scrupulous and more laborious freedman. 
To the whole slave population this constant hope of manumission 
must indeed, as Gibbon has justly observed, have been the drop 
of sweetness in the bitter cup of Roman servitude. For it was not 
merely enfranchisement, not merely the liberation from the scourge 
and the workhouse (the ergastulum)—the descendants of the slave 
might gradually and rapidly attain every privilege; and even 
honour of the free man. There were long some restrictions on 
their right of suffrage—(the liberti were inscribed only in the four 
“city tribes)—but as far as social estimation, talents and character 
‘could raise the son of the freed slave to an equality with the 
highest consular or patrician names. The son of the provincial 
eoactor lived familiarly with Maecenas, ‘sprung from ancient 
kings,’ and with Agrippa, who was so nearly allied to the imperial 
throne. It has remained for a modern nation, the most boastful, 
and so far justly boastful of its free institutions, to decree by the 
) irreversible 
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irreversible law of dominant if not of universal feeling, that the 
taint of slavery shall be inextinguishable; that even when the 
distinguishing vestiges of complexion and physical organization, 
which unhappily adhere so long to the offspring of the African 
race, at length have died away, the descendant, however remote, 
of the despised and hated slave, shall be proscribed and forbidden 
to mingle his impure blood with the countless races which form 
the free white population of the United States. This is the most 
appalling and hopeless part of the American slave-question, ad- 
mitted alike by Mrs. Trollope and Miss Martineau, and painfully 
illustrated in Mons. de Beaumont’s beautiful tale of Marie. For 
the active exertions of a generous few may at length change the 
laws and correct the unjust political institutions of a country ; but 
it is a far harder task, almost an impossibility, to eradicate a deep- 
rooted and general sentiment. 

The father of Horace exercised the function of coactor, collec- 
tor of payments at auctions. The coactor was a public officer. 
This comparatively humble office was probably paid according to 
the number of sales and the value of property disposed of ; and in 
those days of confiscations and rapid and iy e88 changes of pro- 
perty, through the inordinate ‘ambition or luxury of some, the 
rapacious avarice of others, the forfeitures and the ruin of opulent 
landholders, the amount and the value of the property which * 
came sub hasta were likely to enable a prudent public officer to 


make a decent fortune. ‘This seems to have been the case with ~ 


the elder Horace, who invested the whole of his ‘honest acquisi- 
tions’ (Mr. Tate is the voucher for his honesty, and we have not 
the slightest disposition to impeach it) in a house and farm (lar 
et fundus, Epist. ii. 2, 52), and settled down into a respectable 
Sabine yeoman. We have been greatly disappointed by the 
promise held out in a passage in Mr. Keppel Craven’s recent 
Tour in the Abruzzi. Mr. Craven made an excursion to Ve- 
nosa, which he was desirous of visiting as the birth-place of 
Horace! Horace was certainly born in the neighbourhood of 
Venosa ; but notwithstanding the bust, which, from the inscrip- 
tion, seems intended to represent the poet ‘in the costume ap- 
parently of a clerical habit of the middle ages,” we must entreat 
the next traveller to study Horace himself or Mr. Tate before 
he sets out on his pilgrimage. We regret this the more, as, with 
Mr. Craven’s unaffected manner of describing scenery, we 
should have been glad if he would have visited the banks of the 
Aufidus, and recorded his impressions of the romantic region in 
which lay the estate of the elder Horace, and where, on the 
borders of Venusia and of Apulia, the poet was born. We 
should wish for no more agreeable occupation than wandering in 

that 
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that delicious climate, and imagining the scene of that poetic ad- 
venture of the poet's childhood, when the doves performed to the 
animosus infans the office of the redbreasts to the children of the 
wood ;—‘ and robin-redbreast piously did cover them with leaves.’ 
Mr. Craven speaks of the ‘ picturesque appearance of the peaks 
of Mount Vultur,’ but we should like to trace the graphic fidelity 
of the rest of the description, the high hung chalets of Acherontia, 
and the low plain of Ferentium. We are unwilling to quote the 
well-known lines in the original. and scarce dare to venture on 
such untranslateable graces of language :— 


* Me vagrant infant, on Mount Vultur’s side, 
Beyond my childhood’s nurse, Apulia’s, bounds, 
With play fatigued and sleep, 
Did the poetic doves 
With young leaves cover. Spread the wondrous tale 
Where Acherontia’s sons hang their tall nests, 
Throngh Bante’s groves, the low 
And rich Ferentine plain. 
From the black viper safe, and prowling bear, 
Sweet slept I, strewn with sacred laurel leaves 
And myrtle shoots—bold child— 
Not of the gods unseen.’ 


Here, among the fields and woods of this rural district, grew up 
the young poet. _Mr. Tate has selected the chief passages in his 
works, which betray reminiscences of the plain life and severe 
manners of the Sabine population. Shrewd, strenuous, frugal, 
this race furnished the best soldiers to the Roman legions ; their 
sun-burnt wives shared in their toils—(Epod. ii. 41, 2); they 
cultivated their small farms by their own labour and that of their 
sons—(Sat. ii, 114); they worshipped their rustic deities, and 
believed in all the superstitions of a religious and simple people, 
witchcraft and fortune-telling. 

At about twelve years old appears to have begun the more 
serious and important part of the Roman education. We regret 
that we have neither space nor perhaps materials to furnish to 
Mr. Wise and his education society a very complete account of 
the ordinary Roman instruction at this period. The information 
which we derive from Horace is perplexing rather than satisfac- 
tory. His father was by no means rich, his farm unproductive ; 
and for this reason, it should seem, he declined to send his son 
to the country day-school of Flavius, to which resorted the children 
of the rural aristocracy, the consequential sons of consequential 
centurions, with their satchels and tablets on their arms, making 
their regular payments every month, or, as Wieland and other in- 
terpreters explain the passage, with rather a forced agntosion 
sa oing 
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doing their sums, which consisted in calculating the montlily inte- 
rest upon loans, and which was the ordinary occupation of young 
arithmeticians,— 
* Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello, 

Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere ; magni 

Quo pueri magnis é centurionibus orti, 

Leevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto, 

Ibant octonis referentes idibus sera.’ , 

The father of the poet took the bold step of carrying him at 
once to Rome to receive the liberal education of a kmght’s or 
senator's son, and, notwithstanding his poverty, enabled him to 
live like a gentleman, well dressed and attended by his slaves.— 
(Sat. i. 6, 76.) His narrow means are thus alleged as a reason 
for his unwillingness to send his son to the neighbouring country 
school ; but we should have supposed that the education in the 
capital, particularly where the boy made so respectable an ap- 
pearance, must have been far more expensive. Was it that—as the 
professors of the various liberal arts were, in after times, main- 
tained at the public charge, partly of the government, partly of 
the local municipality—the schools in the capital were already 
partly or wholly free, while those in the provinces, particularly in 
the country districts, were private speculations, unassisted by any 
public stipend? or was it merely that these children of men who 
had served in the army in a certain rank looked down upon the 
child of a coactor who lived on a small farm ? 

But though the parent thus removed his son to a public school 
in the metropolis, and preferred that he should associate with the 
genuine youthful aristocracy of the capital rather than with the 
no less haughty but more coarse and unpolished gentry of the 
provinces, chiefly retired military officers, he seems to have taken 
care that he should be a home boarder, and watched with severe 
but affectionate control over his morals. His first turn for satire 
was encouraged by his father’s severe observations on the vices 
and follies of his compatriots. 

‘ Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 
Circum doctores aderat: quid multa? pudicum 
(Qui primus virtutis honos) servavit ab omni 
Non solum facto, verum opprobrio quoque turpi.” 

The honest Sabine was by no means so anxious that his son 
should rise above his own humble rank and occupation, as that he 
should be uncontaminated by the vices of the voluptuous capital. 
Horace has given imperishable fame to his schoo] master ; and we 
fear that the means with which that celebrated flagellant incul- 
cated learning so successfully in this instance, may have strength- 
ened the prejudice, so fatal to hapless pupils, of the inseparable 
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connexion between the cultivation of the head and the discipline 
of the opposite regions. Orbilius had been an apparitor, and 
afterwards served in the army—a good school for a disciplinarian, 
if not for a teacher; he got more reputation than lucre—docuit 
majore fama quam emolumento. Perhaps the Roman gentry and 
their ladies may have begun to enjertain objections against flog- 
ging in public schools! But we wish we knew more of what 
was taught in these seminaries of Roman education. Horace 
only informs us of two authors who were read in the school of 
Orbilius—Livius Andronicus and Homer. As to the former, 
‘Bentley doubted whether any patrician schoolmaster would use 
the works of a poet so antiquated as Livius Andronicus, In the 
lines 
* Carmina Livi 
- Memini que plagosum mihi parvo 
Orbilium dictare’— 

he proposed to read Levi, the name of an obscure writer of 
love-verses (epwromavyyix), to whom he adjudges many of the 
fragments usually assigned to Livius, and which bear no marks of 
obsolete antiquity. But, with due respect to the arch-critic, we 
think that the elder Horace would have objected still more 
strongly to the modern love-verses of Levius, than to the rude 
old strains of Livius. Our friend Orbilius may have been some- 
thing of a pedant; he may have thought the Euhemerism of En- 
nius, or the Epicureanism of Lucretius objectionable in school- 
books, and considered even Accius, N wvius, or Pacuvius to have 
degenerated from the primitive sublimity of the father of Roman 
verse. As for Homer, he had always been, and remained cer- 
tainly to the time of Julian, if not still later, an indispensable 
-part of Greek, and had begun to be of Roman education. In 
this respect, as in others, he has been said, without the least pro- 
fanation, to have been the bible of antiquity. Schools from which 
Homer was excluded, would have been as offensive to general 
feeling as the new Irish Education to the Bishop of Exeter. 

Our readers will see the numberless interesting questions which 
start up before us at each step we make, and some perhaps will 
enter into the self-denial which we are obliged to enforce upon 
ourselves, lest, wandering off on one of these discussions, we should 
find ourselves at the end of our article, before we had even arrayed 
our poet in his toga virilis. This important step was taken, as 
Mr. Tate conjectures, in his seventeenth year, p.c. 48. And 
before he thus became his own master, it is probable that he had 
the misfortune to lose his excellent and honoured father. Of 
what stirring events may the boy have been witness during their 
residence at Rome! He might possibly, soon after his arrival, 
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B.c. 52, have heard Cicero speak his oration for Milo. Into the 
subsequent years were crowded all the preparations for the last 
contest between Cesar and Pompey. The peaceful studies of 
the boys must have been strangely interrupted by the political 
excitements. Even Orbilius would hardly venture to refuse 
holidays to behold the triumphant entrance of Cesar into Rome 
after the passage of the Rubicon. And while that decisive step 
was but threatened, how anxiously and fearfully must Rome have 
awaited her doom, ignorant who was to be her master, and how 
that master would exercise his authority—whether new proscrip- 
tions, like those of Marius and Sylla, would more than deci- 
mate her patrician families, and deluge her streets with blood ; 
whether military license would have free scope, and the majesty 
of the Roman people be insulted by the outrages of an infuriated 
soldiery. No man so obscure, so young, so thoughtless, but 
must have been impressed with the insecurity, not of life only, 
but of liberty. During the whole conflict, what must have been 
the suspense, the agitation, the party violence, the terror, the 
alternate elevation and prostration of mind! In the unruffled 
quiet of his manhood and age, how often must these turbulent and 
awful days have contrasted themselves in the memory of Horace, 
with his tranquil pursuits of literature and social enjoyment! ‘ 

In the year of the battle of Pharsalia, Horace left his public 
school at Rome for the ‘ university’ of Athens. For many cen- 
turies of the Roman greatness, down to the time when her 
schools were closed by Justinian, Athens was the place where 
almost all the distinguished youth, both of the east and west, 
passed a certain period of study in the liberal arts, letters, and 
philosophy. This continued even after the establishment of 
Christianity; Basil and Gregory of Nazianzum studied together, 
and formed their youthful friendships, as Horace did, probably, 
with Messala, Bibulus, and Pompeius Varus. 

The advantages which Horace derived from this residence in 
Athens may be traced in his familiarity with Attic literature, or 
rather with the whole range of Greek poetry, Homeric, lyric, and 
dramatic. He studied particularly the comic writers, the great 
models of that kind of poetry which consists in shrewd and acute 
observation on actual human life, on society, manners, and morals, 
expressed in terse, perspicuous, and animated verse, and which he 
was destined in another form to carry to such unrivalled perfection 
in his own language. But he incurred a great danger, that of 
sinking into a third or fourth rate Greek poet, if in a foreign 
language he could have attained even that humble eminence. He 
represents the genius of his country, under the form of Romulus, 
as remonstrating against this misdirection of his talents— 

* Atque 
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* Atque ego cum Greecos facerem, natus mare citra, 
Versiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus, 
Post mediam noctem visus, cum somnia vera: 
In silvam non ligna feras insanius, ac si 
Magnas Greecorum malis impiere catervas.’—1 Sat. x. 31, 35. 


Romulus gave good reason for his advice. The mine of Grecian 
poetry was exhausted ; every place of honour was occupied; a 
new poet, particularly a stranger, could only be lost in the inglo- 
rious crowd. But this is not all. It is a law of human genius, 
without exception, that no man can be a great poet except in his 
native speech. Inspiration seems impatient of the slower pro- 
cess of translating our thoughts into a second language. The 
expression must be as free and spontaneous as the conception, 
and however we may refine and polish our native style, and sub- 
stitute a more tardy and elaborate for an instantaneous and inar- 
tificial manner of composition, there is a facility, a mastery, a 
complete harmony between the thoughts that breathe and the 
words that burn, which never can be obtained excepting in our 
mother tongue. 

During his residence at Athens, Horace visited other parts of 
Greece ; he speaks of not having been so much struck by the 
rich plain of Larissa, or by the hardier district of Lacedemon, as 
by the headlong Anio, and the groves of Tibur. We do not see 
anything in the seventh satire of the first book, which describes 
the quarrel between Persius and Rupilius Rex at Clazomenz, to 
warrant the positive conclusion that Horace was in that city, and 
a witness of the ludicrous conflict. Nor are we quite satisfied as 
to the allusion to his local knowledge of Lebedus (Epist. i. xi. 7). 

Horace, it is well known, from Athens joined the republican 
army of Brutus, in which he received the rank of military tribune. 
Excepting at such critical periods, when the ordinary course of 
military promotion was suspended by the exigencies of the times, 
the son of a freedman would not have acquired that rank. His 
appointment, by his own account, excited some jealousy—quod 
mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno. 

We should have been surprised if the whole Roman youth, 
breathing the air of Aristides, and Pericles, and Demosthenes— 
imbibing the sentiments of liberty from all which was the object 
of their study at this ardent and generous period of life—had not 
thrown themselves at once into the ranks of Brutus, and rallied 
around what they could not but consider the endangered freedom 
of Rome. No German university, not even the Polytechnic 
schoo] at Paris, can have poured forth its enthusiastic boys with 
stronger excitement, or in so noble a cause, as that of Brutus 
ought to have appeared to the sons of Roman fathers. = 
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battle of Philippi was fatal to the military fame and to the fortunes 
of the young soldier. Lessing has written an ingenious essay 
(Werke, ix. iii. pp. 126, 173), to vindicate the morals and the 
courage of Horace. Wieland goes still further in his vindication 
of the poet’s courage. ‘ He could not call up the remembrance of 
the hero (Brutus), by whom he was beloved, without reproaching 
himself for having yielded to the instinct of personal safety, in- 
stead of dying with him ; and, according to my feeling, the non 
bene is a sigh of regret, which he offers to the memory of that 
great man, and an expression of that shame of which a noble 
spirit alone is capable’ (Wieland, Horazens Briefe, v. ii. p. 161), 
It is clear, as Mr. Tate observes, that he saw some “hard service’ 
(c. ii. vii. 2), and obtained the approbation of his generals (E. i. xx, 
23). We are inclined to agree with Lessing, that his playful 
allusion to his throwing away his shield after the battle has been 
taken more in earnest than intended by the poet, and there seems 
little doubt that the e is an imitation, perhaps a translation, 
of Alceus. After ch, taken in its most literal sense, it comes to 
no more than that Horace fled with the rest of the defeated army; 
not that he showed any want of valour during the battle. He 
abandoned the cause of Brutiis, when the cause was not merely 
desperate, but extinguished. 

Horace found his way back, after nineenenianss some perils by 
land and sea, to Rome. But his estate was confiscated ; some 
new coactor was collecting the price of his native fields, which his 
father had acquired perhaps from former confiscations, For a 
few months, however, after his return, nothing can well have been 
more obscure and hopeless than the condition of our poet. The 
friends which he had already made were on the wrong side in 

litics; he had no family connexions, no birth to gild his poverty. 
He i is exactly a well-educated literary adventurer cast upon the 
capital, but under the most unfavourable circumstances. Every 
step in his rise to ease, to moderate aflluence, and the favour and 
intimacy of the great, is a curious illustration of the social con- 
dition of the times. Either from the wreck of his fortunes, from 
old debts, or from the liberality of friends, Horace contrived to 
buy a ‘ patent place in the treasury;’ so Mr. Tate trans- 
Jates the words of Suetonius, scriptum questorium comparavit. 
On the profits of this place he managed to live with the utmost 
frugality. His ordinary fare was but a vegetable diet; his house- 
hold stuff of the meanest ware; and, unlike poets in general, he 
had a very delicate taste for pure water. Not however that we 
are inclined to take all these allusions to his own abstemious 
living quite in earnest; his convivial odes speak a different lan- 
guage—nune est bibendum, nunc pede libero. m 
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The state of Roman poetry, when Horace began to devote 
himself to it, is almost an indispensable inquiry in our esti- 
mate of his merits. Rome, according to the modern theory, 
had her mythic and Homeric age ; her early history is but her 
ancient ballad epic transmuted into prose. Whatever may be 
the internal evidence of this poetic cycle in the rich and ani- 
mated legends which fill the first books of Livy, there is, in fact, 
no single which proves that the poems ever existed ; many 
which lead to the conclusion, that if they ever did exist, they were 
unknown in the time of Livy and of Horace. We hear of the 
old Arval songs, of the Salian verses, of songs sung at triumphs or 
at feasts by individual guests in praise of illustrious men, (of these 
Cicero deplores the total loss,) and at funerals; but all these 
appear to have been brief, religious, or ‘occasional. It is cer- 
tainly strange that no distinct vestige or tradition of this narrative 
poetry should be found in the whole range of Roman literature, 
whether Greek or Latin. We may, if we will, assume, from the 
character in which all this pro-historic Roman history exists at 
present, that it must have been originally poetry ; but of its pre- 
existence in a metrical, or what is usually meant by a poetic form, 
we have no external proof whatever. 

Poetry, like philosophy, was a stranger and foreigner at Rome ; 
she arrived, though late, before philosophy ;—at least she was more 
completely naturalized before philosophy was domiciled, except 
in a very few mansions of great statesmen, and among a very cir- 
cumscribed intellectual aristocracy. The drama of Rome, like 
her arts, were Grecian; almost all the plays of Livius Andro- 
nicus, Accius, Pacuvius, Plautus, Terence, were on Grecian 
subjects. They treated on the fate 

* Of Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine.’ 
Their metres were Greek, and the introduction of the hexa+ 
meter by Ennius contributed, with the undoubted genius of that 
great poet, at once to the more favourable reception of poetry in 
Rome, and to the superiority of Ennius himself. In every re- 
spect the Romans were imitative, not directly of nature, but of 
Grecian models. It has been well observed, that Horace himself, 
one of the most original of Roman writers, acknowledges this 

humiliating fact— 
* Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturn4 versate manu, versate diurn4.’ 

But, on the other hand, the wonderful energies which were 
developed in her universal conquests, and in her civil factions, in 
which the great end of ambition was to be the first citizen in 

a state which ruled the world, could not but awaken intel- 
lectual 
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lectual powers of the highest order. The force and vigour of the 
Roman character is manifest in the fragments of their early poetry. 
However rude and inharmonious these translations, for, after all, 
they are translations, they are full of bold, animated, and some- 
times picturesque expressions; and that which was the natural 
consequence of the domiciliation of a foreign literature among a 

ople of strong and masculine minds invariably took place. 

herever those masters in the art had attained to consummate 
perfection—wherever the genius of the people had been reflected 
im their poetry with complete harmony—there, however noble 
might be the emulation of the disciple, it was impossible that he 
should approach to his model, especially where his own genius 
and national character were adverse both to the form and to the 
poetic conception. 

Hence, in the genuine epic, in lyric, in dramatic poetry, the 
Greeks stood alone and unapproachable. Each of these succes- 
sive forms of the art had, as it were, spontaneously adapted ‘itself 
to the changes in Grecian society. The epic was that of the 
heroic age of the warrior-kings and bards ; the lyric, the religious, 
that of the temple and of the public games; the dramatic, that of 
the republican polity, the exquisite combination of the arts of 
poetry, music, gesture, and spectacle, before which the sovereign 
people of Athens met, which was presided over by the magistrate, 
and maintained either at the public cost, or at that of the ruling 
functionary—which, in short, was the great festival of the city. 

But the heroic age of Rome had passed away, as we have 
observed, without leaving any mythic or epic song, unless already 
transmuted into history. Her severe religion had never kindled 
into poetry, except in rude traditional verses, and short songs 
chanted during the solemn ceremony. The more domestic 
habits of her austerer days had been less disposed to public exhi- 
bitions ; theatrical amusements were forced upon her, not freely 
developed by the national taste ; the ovation and the triumph was 
her great spectacle ; and when these became more rare, her relax- 
ation was the rude Atellan farce, or the coarse mime; but her 

ion was the mimic war, the amphitheatre with its wild beasts 
and gladiators, the proud spectacle of barbarian captives slaugh- 
tering each other for her amusement. Rome thus wanted the 
three great sources of poetic inspiration—an heroic period of 
history, religion, and scenic representation. She had never—at 
least there appears no vestige of their existence—a caste or order 
of bards ; her sacerdotal offices, attached to her civil magistracies, 
disdained the aid of high-wrought music, or mythic and harmo- 
nious hymn. Foreign kings and heroes walked her stage; and 
even her comedy represented, in general, the manners of Athens 
or of Asia Minor, rather than those of Italy. Sull, 
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Still, however, in those-less poetic departments of poetry, if we 
may so speak, which the Greeks had cultivated only in the later 
and less creative periods of their literature, the Romans seized 
the unoccupied ground, and asserted a distinct superiority. 
Wherever poetry would not disdain to become an art—wherever 
lofty sentiment, majestic, if elaborate, verse, unrivalled vigour in 
condensing and expressing moral truth—dignity, strength, solidity, 
as it were, of thought and language, not without wonderful rich- 
ness and variety, could compensate for the chastened fertility of 
invention, the life and distinctness of conception, and the pure and 
translucent language, in which Greek poetry stands alone—there 
the Latin surpasses all poetry. In what is commonly called didactic 
poetry, whether it would convey in verse philosophical opinions, 
the principles of art, descriptions of scenery, or observations on 
life and manners, the Latin poets possess unrivalled excellence. 
We conceive the poem of Lucretius, the Georgics of Virgil, the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace and Juvenal, to be as much supe- 
rior even to the poem of Empedocles—(of which, nevertheless, 
there are some very fine fragments),—or to any other Greek poems 
to which they can fairly be compared, as the Latin tragedy was 
inferior to A‘schylus and Sophocles, or Terence to Menander. 
Notwithstanding the disrepute in which Cicero's poetical talents 
have been held, there are passages in his translations of Aratus, 
which, from their bold descriptive felicity, and their picturesque 
epithets, we are inclined to prefer to the original.* This peculiar 
character of Roman poetry had to a certain degree been developed 
before Horace began to write. Ennius was in many respects a 
Roman poet; and it might, at first sight, be suspected, that his 
popularity as a more modern versifier of the national annals 
might have contributed to the neglect and final loss of the older 
Italian lays. But there is no evidence of this, and the study of 
his fragments leads to the opposite conclusion.. The passage 
which seems at first to contain a distinct allusion to ancient 
poetry— 





* Nine new lines of this translation have been discovered in a curious MS., sup- 
posed to be of the second or third century, and described by Mr. W. Young Ottley in 
the twenty-sixth volume of our Archwologia, They are very much in the Janguage 
and spirit of the orator’s poetry— 

* Sed cum se medium cali in regione locavit 
Maguus Aquarius, et vestivit lumine terras: 
Tum pedibus simul et supera cervice jubata 
Cedit Equus fugiens ; et contra signipotens Nox 
Cauda Centaurum retinens, ad se rapit ipsa; 
Nec potis est caput atque humeros shies latos ; 
At vero serpentis Hidre caligine caci 
Cervicem, atque oculorum ardentia lumina vestit : 
Hane autem totam properant depellere Pisces.’—p, 12. 


* Scripsere 
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* Scripsere alii rem 
Versibu’, quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant, 
Cum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat, 
Nec dicti studiosus erat ’"— 


this refers, on the authority of Cicero, in whose ‘ Brutus’ it is con- 
tained, to the Saturnian verses of Nevius on the first Punic war. 
The fragments of the Annals do not appear to us the most poetic 
of those of Ennius; in almost all his loftier flights, we think that 
we trace Grecian inspiration, if not more than inspiration. If it 
be true that the earliest annalists of Rome turned the old poetry 
into prose, and retained its poetic spirit, Ennius seems to have ver- 
sified the more authentic history, and left it almost as prosaic as, 
ever. We venture to doubt, notwithstanding the fame of Varius, 
whether there was any fine Roman narrative poetry till the ap- 
pearance of the AZneid. But Lucretius had shown of what the 
rich and copious, and, in his hands, flexible Latin language was 
capable. e was probably the first, who, though an imitator no 
doubt of the Greeks, evinced, that there was yet ground not 
entirely pre-occupied, in which a new race of poets might rival 
or transcend their masters. It is astonishing how Lucretius has 
triumphed over the difficulties of an unpromising subject, and 
the cold and unpoetic tone of his own philosophy. Both Lucre- 
tius and Catullus had died a short time before Horace settled. 
at Rome. The exquisitely sweet lyric tone of Catullus does 
not seem to have been so pleasing as might have been expected 
to the Roman ear; his fame and popularity rested chiefly on his 
satiric iambics. His lyrics are mentioned with disparagement 
by Horace, and not noticed by Quintilian, It has been ob- 
served by the author of a learned and sensible view of Latin 
poetry in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, as a curious coin- 
cidence, that four of the distinguished poets of this period 
should have forfeited their estates during the civil commotions, 
Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, and, rather later, Propertius. Most of 
these embraced what may be called the popular cause, acquiesced 
afterwards in the sole dominion of Augustus, and obtained favour, 
and at least sufficient means of independent subsistence. Varius 
and Virgil were already celebrated names when Horace returned 
to Rome; and these two great poets at once admitted him to 
their intimacy. The fame of Varius, as an epic poet, does not 
appear to have been recognised even by his Roman posterity. 
Quintilian speaks of his Thyestes in the highest terms of praise, 
as worthy to be compared with the noblest Greek tragedies, but 
he does not even mention his name among the epic writers. We 
suspect that he wrote fine verses on the events and characters of 
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the day, a kind of poetry which often obtains high reputation 
at the time, but- loses its interest with the events which it cele- 
brates. Still, of the thirteen lines of Varius which survive, six 
possess considerable beauty, and all show vigour and felicity of 
expression. The Eclogues of Virgil are supposed to have ap- 
peared about the same time with the earliest publication of Ho- 
race, the first book of Satires. But Virgil had already acquired 
fame, and was honoured with the intimate acquaintance of 
Meecenas. 

The introduction of Horace to Mzcenas was the turning point 
of his fortunes; his poverty, arising out of the confiscation of his 
estate, had driven him to what we should scarcely have expected, 
at this period of scarcely subsiding civil commotion, to have been 
a gainful trade, the writing poetry— 





* Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut versus facerem.’ 


‘The interpretation of this line appears to us about the most 
difficult point in the early history of Horace. What was this 
poetry? did the author expect to make money or friends by it? 
or did he write merely to disburthen himself of his resentment 
and indignation, at this crisis of depression and destitution, when 

* The world was not his friend, nor the world’s law,’ 


and so to revenge himself upee the world by the stern and un- 
sparing exposure of its vices? Such is the theory of Kirchner :— 


* Qui cum e bello Philippensi Romam modo reversus juvenili ardore 
libertatem, quam armis defenderat, in scriptis quoque tueri conaretur, 
audaci scilicet paupertate impulsus ut versus faceret, in primis muse sus 
fetibus, omnibus etiam ignotus, Luculiano ritu cum omnino perversa 
equalium studia et vitia versibus exagitare, tum precipue ubicunque 
locus datus esset, in ipsius Triumviri potentes amicos et asseclas acerbius 
invehi eorumque vitia perstringere coepit. In quibus et Macenatem 
satirico flagello tangere propter insolentem in cultu negligentiam ac 
mollitiem eo minus sibi religioni duxit, quod eum et preecipuum adverse 
partis adjutorem et noverat et tum etiam aversabatur.’—p. 51. 


This hypothesis chiefly rests on the authority of the old scho- 
liast, who asserts, that in the line— 


* Malchinus tunicis demissis ambulat ’— 

the poet was suspected of glancing at the slovenly and effeminate 
habit of Maecenas, of wearing his robes trailing to the ground ; 
still more malicious scandal added, that it was to conceal his bad 
legs and straddling walk. If this were the case, if Horace was con- 
scious of having designedly libelled Macenas, under the sarcastic 
name of Malchinus, it must have been more than mere modesty, 

something 
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something rather of shame and confusion, which overpowered him 
during his first interview with the great man— 
* Ut veni coram, singultim pauca locutus, 
(Infans namque pudor prohibebat plura profari).’ 

The dry and rather abrupt manner of Maecenas, though 
habitual to him, might perhaps be alleged as rather in favour of 
the notion, that he had been induced to admit a visit from a 
man of talent, strongly recommended to him by the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters of the day; though he was aware that 
the poet had been a partisan of Brutus, and had held himself up to 
ridicule in a satire, which, if not published, had been privately 
circulated, and must have been known at least to Varius and Virgil. 
The gentlemanly magnanimity of Mzcenas, or even the policy, 
which would induce him to reconcile all men of talent with the 
government, might dispose him to overlook with quiet contempt or 
easy indifference, or even to join in the laugh at this touch of 
satire against his own peculiarity of person or manner; but still 
the subsequent publication of a satire, containing such an allusion, 
after the Satirist had been admitted into the intimacy of Macenas 
(and it is universally admitted that the satire was first published 
after this time), appears to us so utterly improbable, so inconsistent 
with the deferential respect and gratitude shown by Horace to 
his patron, with the singular tact and delicacy with which the poet 
preserves his freedom by never trespassing beyond its proper 
bounds, and that exquisite urbanity which prevents his flattery 
from degenerating into adulation, that we have no scruple in re- 
jecting, with Wieland, the idle gossip of the scholiast. And 
after all, this negligence or effeminate affectation was probably 
much too common to point the satire against any individual, even 
one so eminent as Macenas; as for the grave observation of the 
similarity between the names of Malchinus and Mecenas, being 
each of three syllables, old Fluellin’s ‘ Macedon and Monmouth’ 
cannot but occur to every one. 

The other circumstances of the interview seem to imply that 
Horace felt no peculiar embarrassment, such as he might expe- 
rience, if he was conscious of having libelled Macenas. There 
was no awkward attempt at apology, but a plain independence in 
his manner ; he told him merely that he was neither a man of 
family nor fortune, and explained who and what he was— 

* Non ego me claro natum patre, non ego circum 
Me Satureiano vectari rura caballo, 
Sed, quod eram, narro.’—Serm. i. vi. 58. 

Still the question recurs, what were these verses, to which Ho- 
race was impelled by poverty? Roman literature can scarcely 
yet have maintained her Grub-street class, who— 

x2 * Rhyme 
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* Rhyme ere they wake, and print before term ends, 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends.’ 
The Sosii, with their wirewove volumes, were hardly the Mur- 
rays and Constables of the day, ready to speculate in favour of a 
young and promising author. Wieland, we regret to say, has 
eluded this question; for, after all, we are inclined, notwith- 
standing the animadversions of Kirchner, to hold his brother 
poets, Pope and Wieland, to be much the best commentators on 
Horace. Let us examine the passage a little farther and con- 
sider an instant the analogy of the soldier. who had lost his purse, 
and became suddenly valiant, but whe, when in easy circum- 
stances, made the reply which Pope has so happily rendered— 
‘ Prodigious well! his great commander cry’d, 
Gave him much praise, and some reward beside. 
Next pleased his Excellence a town to batter, 
(It's name I know not, and ’tis no great matter,) 
Go on, my friend, he cry’d, see yonder walls ! 
Advance and conquer! go where glory calls! 
More honours, more rewards, attend the brave. 
Don’t you remember what reply he gave ? 
D’ye think me, noble General, such a sot ? 
Let him take castles, who has ne’er a groat.’ 

The impulse of poverty appears from hence evidently not the 
independent desire of exhaling his indignation against the vices 
of the Cesarian party, or of wreaking his revenge; it was the 
more vulgar but prudential design, in some way or other, of bet- 
tering his condition, which was his avowed inspiration. But 
how verse-making effected, or could be expected to effect this, is 
the problem which, to our judgment, has not yet been satisfacto- 
rily solved.* 

At all events the poetical talents of Horace must already have 
become known, it should seem, by the circulation of unpublished 
verses, to the kindred spirits of Pollio the tragic writer, of Varius, 
and of Virgil. For his first published work (the first book of 
Satires, ascribed to the years 40, 39, 38, 8.c.) alludes not only to 
them, but to a long list of distinguished friends, and among the rest 





* We are not inclined to take the expressions in 1 S. iv. quite so strictly as Mr. 
Tate—* Horace’ (we quote Mr. Tate, p. 143) ‘ says as plainly as a man can say it, 
that he had not then written anything which could entitle him to the name of 

vet — 
. — ‘ neque, si quis scribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse Poetam.’ 

From which, the learned Canon would infer, that he could not have written any one 
of the Odes before tne Satires. As far as publication, or the composition of a 
whole book, we should agree with him; but not so far as to suppose that some of the 
Odes may not have been previously writen, and, as Mr. Tate admits, with regard to 
certain of his poems, ‘known among his friends at the time, either by private reci- 
tation, or by giving copies just as they were written,’ 

his 
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his declared patron Maecenas. And, indeed, there is another diffi- 
culty which perplexes us in the Bentleian chronology, we mean 
the extraordinarily short time allowed for the attainment of that 
poetical reputation, which, no doubt, obtained for him the friend- 
ship of these celebrated men, and the introduction to Mzcenas. 
Mr. Tate assigns the following events to the year 41: ‘In the 
winter 42, 41, he returns to Rome, having been nearly ship- 
wrecked off Cape Palinurus, becomes acquainted with Virgil and 
Varius, is by them introduced to Mecenas, obtains his patronage, 
and is admitted to his friendship.’* But under what character 
could the son of a provincial freedman, who had been on the 
wrong side in the civil wars, had lost all his property, and scarcely 
possessed the means of living, make such rapid progress among 
the accomplished and the great? Certainly not by his social qua- 
lities alone, his agreeable manners, or convivial wit; nothing but 
his well-known poetical talents can so suddenly have endeared 
him to his brother poets. When Virgil and Varius told Maecenas 
what he was, 
* Dixere, quid essem,’ 

they must have spoken of him ag a writer of verses, not merely of 
great promise, but of some performance. If the Satires were his 
first publication, the incidents to which they allude prove that he 
must already have possessed a considerable poetic reputation. 
How it was obtained is the question ; it must have been by pieces 
privately circulated, which were afterwards not thought worthy of 
publication, or by some which we actually possess. We confess 
that we see no difficulty in the supposition that some of the odes 
which bear the impress of youthful feelings and passions, may 
have been among the compositions which were communicated to 
his friends, and opened to him the society of men of letters, and 
the patronage of the great. 

The character and position of Maecenas have been nowhere, as 
far as we are aware, caught and portrayed with so much felicity as 
by Wieland in the preliminary observations to his graceful version 
of the Epistles. This book, we suspect, is not generally known 
even to readers of German in this country; at all events, it is a 
sealed volume to those who are ignorant of that language. We 
persuade ourselves that we shall perform an acceptable service by 
translating one or two passages :-— 

‘ Mecenas, although he deduced his family from the ancient Etrurian 
kings, had neither to maintain a high reputation inherited from his 











* Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, p. 221) has justly observed, that some time 
must have elapsed between the battle of Philippi and the composition of the sixth 
Satire of the first book. ‘ O/im quod mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno,’ 1. 47, and * 
likewise since his introduction te Maecenas: ‘ O/im Virgilius, post hunc Varius dixere 
quid essem,’ (i. b. 55.) 
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ancestors, nor does he appear to have been gifted by nature with those 
endowments which belong to what is called agreat man. He had rather 
to thank fortune for having placed him precisely in those circumstances 
which would raise him to the greatest importance, and his principal 
merit seems to have been that he knew how to derive the greatest ad- 
vantage from these favourable circumstances. Without strong passions, 
or ambition, but with shrewd sense and a clear head ; lively enough to 
be active in all decisive exigencies; prudent and cold-blooded enough 
to carry through all that he undertook; sanguine enough always to 
promise himself success, and not easily daunted with difficulties; but 
too easy and too fond of pleasure to love or to seek business when there 
was no strong impulse of necessity ; agreeable in his person, cheerful in his 
address, with a considerable share of urbanity and good humour ; as ready 
to bear a jest against himself as to make one upon others ; pleasantly 
peculiar, even to singularity, in little things, but therefore more solid in 
affairs of importance; acute and supple in using others for his own 
views ; dexterous in deriving advantage from all sorts of men, but cau- 
tious in the choice of his more intimate friends; true and steady, when 
he had made his choice, and capable of any sacrifice in an emergency ; 
with all these qualities Maecenas appears to have been expressly formed 
to be the confidential friend of Augustus, and the very man who was 
absolutely necessary to that vain, ambitious, but weak, timid, irresolute, 
yet nevertheless sometimes ve and precipitate, child of fortune. 
With these qualities he was able, from the beginning of their connexion, 
to inspire him with a confidence which (excepting one passing coolness) 
continued unaltered to his death. Augustus was always at his ease 
with his friend Meecenas, for with him he found precisely that which 
he wanted, advice, resources, decision, courage, and* happy temper ; 
and, that which is by no means the most immaterial, always some points 
on which he felt himself stronger and wiser, and on which he could play 


off his friend, without that friend losing in the least in his estimation.’ 


Augustus delighted in jesting on the effeminacy of Maecenas, his love 
for curiosities, precious stones, and gems, upon his affectation of 
mingling Etrarian words with his Latin, or of coining new ones; and 
therefore Maecenas could venture the well-known “Surge tandem, car- 
nifex,” * without fear that he would take ill a sentence so sternly 
laconic. 

* Macenas, who, under other circumstances, would have been nothing 
more than what an Englishman in the time of Queen Anne and George 
the First would have called a man of wit and pleasure, when from cir- 
cumstances he became the confidential adviser of a young man, who 
had perhaps to play the most difficult game which was ever committed 
to a statesman—(wit and the love of pleasure, after all, being the chief 
features of his character)—was not a man to set up Epaminondas or Cato 
as his example in political life. In his advice he regarded the safe and 
the useful, rather than the noble and heroic...... 





* One day, when Octavius was sitting in judgment as Triumvir, and condemning 
a multitude of persons to death, Maecenas handed up to him a tablet inscribed with 
those significant words. 


* The 
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‘The modesty with which the favourite of Augustus declined the 
highest honours of the state, and passed that life, which he might have 
rendered illustrious by consulates and triumphs, as a mere Roman 
knight in the obscurity of a private station, has been considered a great 
effort of virtue. I doubt whether this virtue sprang from any source 
but his natural,temperament, his love for idleness and pleasure, and 
perhaps his prudence. He possessed the substance, the ear‘and the 
heart of Augustus, the love of the people, immeasurable wealth, and all 
that could make private life agreeable to a man of his way of thinking ; 
what did he care whether his toga had a broad or narrow stripe of 
purple? For himself there was no means so secure to maintain himself 
at once in favour with the emperor and the people as this moderation, 
which kept him aloof from all dangerous collisions, all responsibility, 
all opportunities of incurring displeasure. 

‘He built upon the Esquiline hill a palace, a kind of Colosseum, 
(molem vicinam nubibus, as Horace calls it,) which, probably on 
account of its height, was usually named the Tower of Mecenas. 
From thence he had a prospect over the whole city and neighbour- 
hood of Rome, as far as Forli, Tusculum, Palestrina, &c., one of the 
most splendid which can be conceived; and here, in the midst of the 
voluptuous garden, into which he had converted the heretofore unwhole- 
some Esquiline hill, he was enabled to enjoy the pleasures of the 
most beautiful villa. Here, after the toils and disquiets of the civil wars, 
aad after he had at length attained the end of all his exertions, in the 
727th year of Rome (which was about the fortieth of his life), and 
saw Augustus in quiet possession of a power and dignity which he 
was conscious was his work—here he altogether abandoned himself 
to his natural inclinations for quiet, pleasure, and those arts which 
are the offspring and the parents of contentment. His house, his 
table, his gardens, were the resort of all the wits, virtuosi, actors, 
jeyous spirits, and agreeable idlers in Rome. Everything breathed 
erjoyment, mirth, and pleasure. It was a kind of court of Alcinous, 
where every one was welcome who could contribute anything to the 
amysement of the master and his company.’ 

Every sentence in this long passage might open matter for 
curious and entertaining episodes. By his reception in the palace of 
Meenas, Horace was at once initiated in the best society of the 
metrepolis. The nature of that society, as contrasted with that 
of madern cities, with Paris or with London, the characters of the 
best Inown individuals who composed it, the houses, the hours, 
the habits, the tastes, the opinions, the amusements, however ex- 
haustel in learned disquisition, would well bear to be thrown 
again nto a popular and agreeable form. In the enjoyment of 
this soziety Horace composed the earliest of his works which has 
reache¢ posterity—the first book of Satires. This style of poetry 
was adnirably suited to the way of living. It was the highest 
order oithe poetry of society. It will bear the same definition as 
good caiversation—good sense and wit in equal proportions. 
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Like good conversation, it dwells enough on one topic to allow us 
to bear something away, while it is desultory enough to minister 
perpetual variety. . It starts from some subject of interest or im- 
portance, but does not adhere to it with rigid pertinacity. The satire 
of Horace allows ample scope to follow out any train of thought 
which it may suggest, but never to prolixity. It was serious and 
gay, grave and light; it admitted the most.solemn and important 
questions of philosophy, of manners, of literature, but touched 
them in an easy and unaffected tone; it was full of point and 
piquant allusions to the characters of the day ; it introduced in the 
most graceful manner the follies, the affectations, even the vices of 
the times, but there was nothing stern, or savage, or malignant in 
ifs satire; we rise from the perusal with the conviction that 
Horace, if not the most gentle and engaging—(not the perfect 
Christian gentleman)—must have been the most sensible and de- 
lightful person who could be encountered in Roman society. 
There is no broad buffoonery to set the table xn a roar; no elabo- 
rate and exhausting wit, which turns the pleasure of listening into 
a fatigue ; if it trespasses at times beyond the nicety and propriety 
of modern manners, it may fairly plead the coarseness of the 
times, and the want of efficient female control, which is the only 
true chastener of conversation; but which can only command 
respect, where the females themselves deserve it. 

The satiric form of poetry was not original; there was some- 
thing like it in the Silli of the Greeks, and Lucilius had already 
introduced this style of writing into Rome with considerable 
success. The obligations of Horace to Lucilius it is impossible 
fairly to estimate from the few and broken passages of that writer 
which have survived. We can scarcely suspect Horace of un- 
worthy jealousy in the character which he gives of his predecessor 
in the art. There is little doubt—notwithstanding Quintilian’s 
statement that there were some even in his day who still preferred 
him not merely to all poets of his class, but even to every aher 
Roman poet—that Lucilius was rude, harsh, and inharmonpus ; 
and it is exactly this style of poetry which requires ease, and that 
unstudied idiomatic perspicuity of language, that careless, as it 
may seem, but still skilful construction of verse which deights 
the ear, at the same time that it is widely different from the stately 
march of the Virgilian hexameter, or the smooth regularity of the 
Elegiac poets. It is so near akin to prose, as to require great art 
to keep up the indispensable distinction from it. 

The poetry of Horace was the comedy of an unthatrical 
people. If the Romans had really felt any taste for the stage, 
there would have been a Roman drama. We have alrealy con- 
sidered the national character of the people as the chief :ause of 
the 
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the want of entouragement to the genuine drama, but we may 
proceed still further. The true sphere of the drama seems to be 
a small city, like Athens, (we reckon its size by its free popula- 
tion,) London in the time of Elizabeth and James, Paris in that 
of Louis XIV., or Weimar at the close of the last century. In 
these cities either all orders delight in living in public, or there 
is a large and predominant aristocracy, or a court, which repre- 
sents or leads the public taste. Rome was too populous to crowd 
into a theatre, where the legitimate drama could be effectively 
performed. The people required at least a Colosseum; and 
directly, as elsewhere, their theatres rivalled their amphitheatres 
in size, the art was gone. Society in Rome was now in its state 
of transition from the public spectacle to the private banquet or 
entertainment; and, as our own present mode of living requires 
the novel instead of the play, affords a hundred readers of a book 
to one spectator of a theatrical performance, so Roman Comedy 
receded from the theatre, in which she had never been naturalized ; 
and concentrated her art, and her observation on human life and 
manners, in the poem, which was recited to the private circle of 
friends, or published for the general amusement of the whole 
society. 

The tone of society, of which Horace is the representative, was 
that into which Rome, weary and worn out with civil contests, was 
delighted to relapse. The peace of the capital was no more dis- 
turbed ; though the foreign disturbances in Spain and on the 
other frontiers of the empire, the wars with the sons of Pompey, 
and finally with Antony and the East, distracted the world, Rome 
quietly subsided into the pursuits of peace. It was the policy no 
less than the inclination of Augustus and his true friends, to 
soften, to amuse, to introduce all the arts, and tastes, and feelings 
which could induce forgetfulness of the more stirring excitements 
of the forum and senate ; to waken the song of the poet, that the 
agitating eloquence of the orator might cause less regret; to 
spread the couch of luxury, of elegant amusement, and of lettered 
ease, on which Rome might slumber away the remembrance of 
her departed liberties. Agrippa and Augustus himself may be 
considered as taking charge of the public amusements, erecting 
theatres, and adorning the city with magnificent buildings of every 
description, transmuting the Rome of brick to the Rome of 
marble ; exhibiting the most gorgeous shows and spectacles; dis- 
tributing sumptuous Jargesses ; and compensating, by every kind 
of distraction and diversion, for the privation of those more serious 
political occupations in the forum, or at the comitia, which were 
either abolished by the new constitution or had languished into 
regular and unexciting formalities. Maecenas in the mean time 
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was winning, if not to the party, or to personal attachment towards 
Augustus, at least to contented acquiescence in his sovereignty, 
those who would yield to the silken charms of social enjoyment. 
Though in the palace on the Esquiline no test of opinion might 
be demanded, and no severe or tyrannous restriction be placed 
on the ease and freedom of conversation, republican sentiments, 
or expressions of dissatisfaction at the state of public affairs, would 
he so out of place at the hospitable banquets of Mzcenas as to 
be proscribed by the common laws of courtesy or urbanity. Men’s 
minds would be gradually reconciled to the suppression, if not to 
forgetfulness or abandonment, of such thoughts and feelings ; 
they were gradually taught how agreeably they might live under a 
despotism. . 

Horace was not the only republican, nor the only intimate 

friend of Brutus, who took refuge in letters ; 

* Hee est 
Vita solutorum miser& ambitione gravique.’— 

He excused himself from the hopelessness of the cause, of which 
he still cherished some generous reminiscences. He still occasion- 
ally betrayed old associations in his flashes of admiration at the 
unbroken spirit and noble death of Cato, and the like, yet neverthe- 
less gradually softened into the friend of the emperor's favourite, 
and at length into ed Wary courtier of the emperor himself. 
Horace indeed asserted and maintained greater independence of 
personal character than most subjects of the new empire ; there is 
a tone of dignity and self-respect even in the most adulatory pas- 
sages of his writings. It might seem as if the old Sabine air which 
he breathed during his retirement on his new estate in that district 
reinvigorated his natural manliness of mind ; and notwithstanding 
his love of convivial enjoyment, and the luxuries which he partook 
of in the palace of Mzcenas, and of other magnificent friends, he 
never abandoned his own sober and frugal mode of living. It is 
the peculiar charm of Horace that his oy not only represents 
to us the city but likewise the country life of the Romans at this 
time ; the country life in its two different forms—on the farm, in 
the Sabine mountain district, and in the elegant though modest 
cottage villa near Tivoli. On this point, the localities of the 
Horatian poetry, we think Mr. Tate is perfectly conclusive and 
satisfactory; it is one of those explanations so extremely simple 
and probable, that we only wonder that it could be so long 
missed by the countless learned and ingenious persons who have 
been studying and interpreting Horace for centuries. 

It is supposed that the Sabine farm was bestowed upon Horace 
by Mzcenas between the publication of his two books of Satires. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than the gift, which, in fact, 
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may have been softened off, as it were, as a compensation for his 
confiscated parental estate. It does not indeed appear that 
Horace incurred a personal forfeiture of his property, though en- 
gaged in the army of Brutus. Venusia, including of course its 
district, was one of the cities promised and granted as a military 
colony to the soldiers of the victorious army. Horace was rein- 
stated, by the bounty of his patron, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, though, as those grants could not be resumed, it was impos- 
sible that he should recover this patrimonial inheritance. The 
act of generosity may have recommended itself as but an act of 
justice. 

The second book of Satires followed at no great interval the 
publication of the first. It is evident from the first lines of this 
book that he had made a strong impression on the public taste. 
No writer, with the keen good sense of Horace, would have ven- 
tured on such expressions as the following, unless he had felt 
confident of his position. We quote them in the imitation of his 
best interpreter at least, if not commentator :— 


* There are (I scarce can think it, but am told), 
There are to whom my satire seems too bold ; 
Scarce to wise Peter complaisant enough, 

And something said of Chartres much too rough ; 
The lines are weak, another's pleased to say, 
Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.’ 


This is the language of a privileged egotist ; of one who had ac- 
quired a right, by public suffrage, to talk of himself. The sixth 
satire of this book is one of the most important in the chronology 
of the life and works of Horace. Here is the pleasant passage 
so exquisitely adapted by Swift :— 
* *Tis (let me see) three years and more 

(October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend, 

And chose me for an humble friend ; 

Would take me in his coach to chat, 

And question me of this and that ; 

As, What’s o’clock? or How’s the wind? 

Whose chariot’s that we left behind ? 

Or, Have you nothing new to-day 

From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay ? ’—&c. &c. 
It was in the eighth year of his acquaintance with Maecenas that 
this satire was composed. Supposing this acquaintance began 
the very year in which Horace returned to Rome, B.c. 41, nine 
months elapsed before anything like intimacy took place—nono 
revocas post mense—this then brings the date down to-40, and 
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the satire cannot be placed earlier than 33 or 32. Notwith- 
standing this, in his ‘ brief chronology,’ Mr. Tate places the divi- 
sion of lands after the Sicilian war with Sextus Pompeius, to which 
distinct allusion is made in this very satire, in the winter 36 (35). 
It is a piece of secret intelligence which Horace was supposed 
by his importunate friends to possess from his access to the ear 
of Mecenas, whether these lands were to be granted in Italy or 
Sicily— 
* Quid ? militibus promissa Triquetré 
Preedia Ceesar, an est ItalA tellure daturus ?’ 

Mr. Tate seems, with unwonted precipitancy, to have in- 
ferred that the division of lands must have followed immediately 
on the successful close of the war; but it is natural to suppose 
that two or three years at least would elapse ; and, in fact, from 
this passage, they must have elapsed, before affairs were so far 
settled as to enable the conqueror to assign the lands to their new 
occupants. 

That book followed which may be considered the transition 
state of his poetry from the satiric or social form to the lyric, the 
Epodes. The composition of the second book of Satires is 
assigned to the years B.c. 35,34, 33; the Epodes to B.c. 32, 31. 

During the later period had broken out the war between 
Antony and Cesar, so distinctly alluded to in the first epode. 
The most ardent lover of liberty might deprecate the guilt and 
evil of civil war, in such a cause. It was not for freedom, but 
for the choice of masters, between the subtle Octavius and the 
profligate Antony, that the world was again to be deluged with 
blood. The voice of Horace was lifted to express his abhorrence 
of the crime. 

Quo, quo scelesti ruitis ? aut cur dexteris 
Aptantur enses conditi ? 

+ * * * * * 

Non ut superbas invide Carthaginis 
Romanus arces ureret ; 

Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus vid : 

Sed ut, secundum vota Parthorum, sud 
Urbs hee periret dexterd.’ 


It might seem that the fearful and disastrous times had broken 
up the careless social circle, for whose amusement and instruction 
the satires were written, and that the poet was thrown back, by 
force, into a more grave and solemn strain—Mzcenas himself is 
summoned to abandon his delicious villa, his intellectual friends, 
his easy luxury, and to mount the hard deck of the vessel of war. 
* Ibis 
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* Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium, 
Amice, propugnacula.’ 

Horace was in doubt whether he should accompany his patron, 
who however remained in Italy. The first epode, no doubt, ex- 
presses the feelings of the poet on this trying occasion—and we 
doubt, whether it has ever been surpassed by any composition of its 
kind ; whether there is any piece of the same length in which the 
delicacy of compliment is so blended with real feeling, or grati- 
tude and attachment expressed with so much grace and dignity. 
It is curious that, as if the mind of Horace resented being dis- 
turbed in its pleasing dreams, and as if the whole tone of his 
thoughts was hardened into unwonted severity, his playful satire 
becomes, in the epodes, bitter and truculent invective; he has 
now taken as his model the fierce iambics of Archilochus: the 
epodes to Mzenas, to Cassius Severus, to Mzvius, to Canidia, 
stand almost alone in their fierce and unmitigated acrimony. The 
greater earnestness of lyric poetry has sharpened the satire, while 
the satire restricts the freedom and invention of the lyric, and 
confines it to subjects connected with social life. Even the ex- 
quisite and peaceful Beatus ille ends with a sting. 

Kirchner has directed his most vigorous attack on the Bentleian 
chronology against the narrow limits of time assigned for the com- 
position of the epodes, B.c. 32 and 31. We are inclined so far to 
agree with him as to consider that some of them may possibly 
have been written at an earlier date. The fourth, which has 
been usually supposed to be addressed to Pompeius Mzenas, the 
celebrated freedman, who revolted to Sextus Pompeius, and 
back again to Augustus, under every system must be erroneously 
inscribed ; as that Pompeius Mznas, according to the express 
authority of Dion (xlix. 37), was killed at the siege of Siscia, 
in Pannonia, in A.v. 719, s.c. 35. Kirchner, however, aban- 
dons this ground for the earlier date of this poem, which he 
considers, as we do, to relate to a very different subject. To us 
indeed the allusion to Pompeius Mznas is altogether untenable, 
for this conclusive reason. The person whom Horace assails 
with his contemptuous satire was of no higher rank than military 
tribune ; Pompeius Manas commanded an army, or was at least 
legatus. In fact, the inscription is of no authority whatever. 
But the last lines 

* Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 
Rostrata duci pondere 
Contra latrones atque servilem manum, 
Hoc, hoc tribuno militum ?’ 
compared with a passage in the ninth, which manifestly refers to 
the war with Sextus Pompeius— 
‘Ut 
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* Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 
ux fugit, ustis navibus, 
Minatus urbi vincla, que detraxerat 
Servis amicus perfidis ’"— 

certainly appear to contain a distinct allusion to the runaway 
slaves enlisted, according to all the historians of the times, Dion, 
Appian, Paterculus, Florus, in the naval armament of the younger 
Pompey. This will throw the fourth epode back as far as 
A.U. 716, or at latest 718—n.c. 38 or 36; nor, on the very pro- 
bable supposition that some of the poems were written and circu- 
lated before they were collected and published, do we see any 
objection to this conclusion. But as for Kirchner’s arguments, 
by which he would persuade us to throw back the sixteenth 
epode to B.c. 713, they seem to us to be a felicitous example of 
that pedantic style of commenting upon poetry which assumes that 
it is all matter of fact. It supposes that Horace was actually in 
grave and solemn earnest when he advises his countrymen to 
desert their native city and migrate to some happier region. We 
presume that he was equally serious when he recommended them 
to settle in those Elysian Islands of the West, where the un- 
ploughed earth yielded corn, and the unpruned vineyard wine ; 
where the goats came of their own accord to be milked, and beasts 
of prey and serpents were unknown; where, in short, the unin- 
terrupted golden age would recompense them for the sorrows of 
their iron days! 

The three first books of odes are assigned to the nine years 
from B.c. 30 to 21. It is surprising that the name of epodes 
should so far have blinded former critics to the internal evidence 
as to the relative time of composition. Nothing can. be more 
clear and distinct than the allusions to the circumstances of the 
times; or show more incontestably, that almost all the epodes 
were written during the civil war—the odes, in general, during or 
after its close. We must again observe (without the least dispo- 
sition to question Bentley’s axiom, that the various works were 
published in separate books)—that Horace may have admitted 
some of the lighter lyrical compositions of his youth into the first, 
or even the later collections of odes. It is a very convincing, and 
a very pleasing confirmation of Bentley’s theory, that, as it pro- 
ceeds, the stream of the Horatian poetry not only flows with 
greater ease, but with greater purity. The moral character rises 
in dignity and in decency; he has cast off the coarseness and in- 
delicacy which offends our purer manners; in his later composi- 
tions ‘ Virginibus puerisque cantat.’ 

‘ In ceteris autem singulis procedentis mtatis gradus plenissimis 
signis indicat; idque tibi ex hac serie jam a me demonstrat& jucundum 
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erit animadvertere ; cum operibus juvenilibus multa obsccena et flagi- 
tiosa insint; quanto annis provectior erat, tanto eum et poetic virtute 
et argumentorum dignitate gravitateque, meliorem castioremque semper 
evasisse.’—Bentleius de Temp. htr. Horat. 

Even if we admit that most of the odes in each book may have 
been written about the same time, they are by no means disposed 
in regular chronological order. The arrangement seems to have 
been entirely arbitrary, or rather to have been made not without 
a regard to variety in subject, and, in some respects, in metre. In 
the first book, the nine first, and the eleventh, might almost seem 
_ arranged in order to show the facility with which the poet could 
command every kiad of metrical variety: no two are the same. 
The xth, the Sapphic ode to Mercury, is the first repetition. 
In point of time, the xxxviith, Nunc est bibendum, the splendid 
song of triumph over the fate of Antony and Cleopatra, may 
claim precedence. But the first, addressed to Mecenas, may 
fairly be considered as a dedication of the whole book to him 
whom he addresses as— 

* Prim dicte mihi, summ4 dicende Cameeni.’ 
The second, in which, as Bentley acutely observed, the emperor 
is first addressed by the name of Augustus, marks its proper 
period by that circumstance, and no doubt refers to the inunda- 
tion of the Tiber which took place just at that time. As the two 
former to the patron and the emperor, so the third is devoted to 
the friend. Throughout the whole book, or rather the whole 
collection of odes, there seems a careful study of contrast and 
variety— 
* From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ 

The solemn moral strain to Sextius is changed for the soft love 
ditty to Pyrrha ;—the religious hymn to the god of ‘ Mercurial 
men,’ for the serious advice to Leuconvoe. 

We have no space to discuss the rank which Horace may claim 
as alyric poet. It is quite clear that neither was this the age, 
nor was Latin the language for the higher lyric song. _ The reli- 
gious, and what we may call the national, the second inspiration 
of the genuine lyric, were both wanting. The religion in the 
Horatian ode is but the use of the common-place machinery of 
the established creed, the conventional poetic mythology, of which 
the influence was effete and worn out; the allusions to passing 
events are those of a calm and self-possessed observer, ingeni- 
ously weaving them into his occasional pieces, not the impassioned 
outflow of the poetic spirit, seizing and pouring forth, in one long 
and unexhausted stream, all the thoughts and images, and inci- 
dental touches, which are transmuted, as it were, by the bard into 
a part of his own moral being. The odes of Horace, if compared 
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with the highest lyric poetry, are greatly deficient ; but, if only 
considered as occasional pieces, inspired by friendship, by moral 
sentiment, or as graceful lo ye-verses, they fully deserve that place 
in the memory of the scholar, to which they seem to cleave with 
almost a peculiar tenacity; their ease, perspicuity, elegance, and 
harmony, compensate, in some degree, for the want of the nobler 
characteristics of daring conception, vehemence, sublimity, or 
passion. 

The odes bear the character of the poet’s life during this long 
period. He has reverted to his peaceful enjoyments of soviety ; 
the sword of civil war is sheathed ; and there is just excitement 
enough of foreign warfare on the remote frontiers, in Spain, in 
Britain, in Arabia, to give an opportunity of expressing the Ro- 
man’s proud consciousness of universal sovereignty. The only 
enemies are the remotest barbarians of the north and east, with 
harsh sounding names— 

* Urbi solicitus times 
Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaisque discors.’ 

Public affairs and private friendship, the manners of the city, 
and the delights of the country—all the incidents of an easy and 
honourable literary life—suggest the short poem, which em- 
bodies his feelings and sentiments; his philosophical views and 
his more tender attachments enabled him to transport into Rome 
many of the more pleasing and beautiful lyrics of Greece, which 
could appear with advantage in a Latin dress. Notwithstanding 
the indignant remonstrances of Kigchner, which denounce a 
theory so destructive to the personality of the poet in many of his 
lighter pieces, we coincide to a considerable extent with Butt- 
man—(whose essay on the historical references and allusions in 
Horace has been translated in the Philological Museum) — 

as to the absurdity of supposing that all the Lalages, and 
Glyceras, and Lydias, and "Chloes, were the objects of real at- 
tachment. Their names betray their origin, and many of them, no 
doubt, occupy the same place in the imitation of some Greek 
poem, which they did in the original. Buttman, we find, on 
reference to his ‘ Dissertation, has likewise anticipated our 
opinion, that the books of odes contain many poems written at 
different periods in the life of Horace, finished up for publication 
on the appearance of each separate book. We cannot but think, 
that, with the assistance of Buttman, with a careful examination 
of each ode, a fine critical perception, and some kindred con- 
geniality with a poetic mind, much might be done to separate 
the real from the imitative, the translated or transferred from the 
original ; the actual and immediate inspiration of time and cir- 
cumstance, 
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cumstance, from the reminiscence or the revival; and this, we 
are persuaded, would be a much more rational and satisfactory 
work of criticism, than the attempt to date every piece from some 
vague and uncertain allusion to a contemporary event. The 
volume of Kirchner we are inclined, with Mr. Tate, to consider 
as one in which much ingenuity and diligence have been wasted 
on an unattainable object. 

The Epistles were the work of the mature man. The first 
book was written about B.c. 20, 19. Noone doubts that these 
delightful compositions are the most perfect works of Horace; 
but it is singularly difficult to define, even to our own conceptions, 
still more in language, in what consists their felt and acknow- 
ledged charm. They possess every merit of the Satires in a 
higher degree, with a more exquisite urbanity, and a more calm 
and commanding good sense, In their somewhat more elevated 
tone, they stand, as it were, in the midway, between the Odes and 
the Satires. They are that, in short, which Pope, their best, if 
not their one, successful imitator, is to English poetry. 

We have not the slightest inclination to revive a very needless 
and unsatisfactory controversy, but we must observe, that the critical 
edict which disfranchises Pope from the venerable guild of poets, 
must disfranchise Horace also. The whole depends upon what 
we mean by the word poetry. If poetry must necessarily be ima- 
ginative, creative, impassioned, dignified, it is also clear that it 
must become extinct in a certain state of society, or, instead of 
transcribing the actual emotions and sentiments of men, must 
throw itself back into a more stirring and romantic period. At 
all events, it must have recourse to some foreign or extraordinary 
excitement: the calm course of every day events can afford no 
subject of inspiration; the decencies and conventional proprieties 
of civilised life lie upon it as a deadening spell; the assimi- 
lating and levelling tone of manners smooths away all which is 
salient. 

But we do not see why there should not be a poetry of the 
most civilised and highly cultivated state of human society ; some- 
thing equable, tranquil, serene, affording delight by its wisdom 
and truth, by its grace and elegance. Human nature in all 
its forms is the domain of poetry, and though the imagination 
may have to perform a different office, and to exercise a more 
limited authority, yet we cannot think, or rather we will not fear, 
that it will ever be so completely extinguished in the mind of 
man, as to leave us nothing but the every day world in its cold 
and barren reality. 

Poetry which thrills and melts; which stirs the very depths of 
the hearj,and soul; which creates, or stretches its reanimating 
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wand over the past, the distant, the unseen, may be, and no 
doubt is, a very different production of the wonderful mechanism 
of the human mind from that which has only the impressive 
language and the harmonious expression, without the fiction of 

; but human life, even in its calmest form, will still delight 
in seeing itself reflected in the pure mirror of poetry ; and poetry 
has too much real dignity, too much genuine sympathy with uni- 
versal human nature to condescend to be exclusive—there is room 
enough on the broad heights of Helicon, at least on its many 
peaks, for Homer and Menander, for Shakspeare, and Pope, and 
Cowper. We can pass, without considering that we are aban- 
doning the sacred precincts of the Muses, from the death of Dido 
to the Epistle to Augustus. We do not, indeed, assert, that 
anything like a regular cycle brings round the taste for a par- 
ticular style of composition, or that the demand of the human 
mind (let us not shock our more poetic readers by this adoption 
of the language of political economy) requires, and is still further 
stimulated by the supply of a particular kind of production at 
particular periods; but, in general, we may say, that poetry 
begets prose, and prose, poetry—that is to say, when poetry has 
long occupied itself solely with more imaginative subjects, when 
it has been exclusively fictitious and altogether remote from the 
ordinary affairs of life, there arises a desire for greater truth— 
for a more close copy of that which actually exists around us. 
Good sense, keen observation, terse expression, polished harmony, 
then command and delight, and possess perhaps in their turn too 
exclusively, for some time, the public ear. But directly this fami- 
liarity with common life has too closely approximated poetry to 
prose—when it is undistinguished, or merely distinguished from 
prose by a conventional poetic language, or certain regular forms 
of verse—then the poetic spirit bursts away again into freedom ; 
and, in general, in its first struggle for emancipation, breaks out 
into extravagance; the unfettered imagination runs riot—it alto- 
gether scorns the alliance of truth and nature, to which it falsely 
attributes its long and ignoble thraldom; till some happy spirit 
weds again those which should never have been dissevered, and 
poetry becomes once more, in the language of one of its most 
enchanting votaries— 

‘ Truth severe in fairy fiction drest.’ 

This, however, is but an episode in our estimate of the poetical 
character of Horace. Of him it may be said, in the most perfect 
form of his poetry, the Epistles, that there is a period in the lite- 
rary taste of every accomplished individual, as well as of every 
country, not certainly its ardent youth, and far from the decrepi- 
tude of old age, in which we become sensible of the extraordinary 
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and undefinable charm of these wonderful compositions. It seems 
to require a certain maturity of mind; but that maturity by no 
means precludes the utmost enjoyment of the more imaginative 
poetry. It is, in fact, the knowledge of the world which alone 
completely qualifies us for judging the writings of a man of the 
world; our own practical wisdom enables us to appreciate that 
wisdom in its most delightful form. 

The time of composition of the later works of Horace, the two 
books of the Epistles, and the fourth of the Odes, is much less 
the subject of dispute than the earlier works. The only difficulty 
of much importance is the date at the close of the Vertumnum 
Janumque, the address to his book, which speaks of the poet as 
in his 44th year— 

* Me quater undenos sciat implevisse Decembres 
Collegam Lepidum quo duxit Lollius anno.’ 
Bentley, however, Mr. Clinton, and Mr. Tate, ascribe the 
book of Epistles, either to hig 45th and 46th, or his 46th and 
47th year. Kirchner has a strange notion that this Epilogue 
belongs not to the book of Epistles, but to the book of Epodes, 
which Horace suppressed until some of the persons satirised in it, 
Canidia, Mzvus, &c., were dead. For this he has not the 
slightest authority whatever. Gesner’s seems to us the simplest 
way of accounting for this; not that either the book, or even this 
epistle, must necessarily have been written in that year, but that 
Horace had some private reason for taking this particular year as 
a date, just as any one writing two or three years hence might say, 
with a kind of poetical periphrasis, ‘1 was so many years old at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria.” And when we add, what Gesner 
has not remarked, that Lollius was an intimate friend of the 
author, and that no less than two Epistles in the book are in- 
scribed to him, there seems quite sufficient reason for this fancy. 
The fourth book of Odes, and the Carmen Seculare, from their 
clear internal evidence, fall into the intermediate period, and the 
poetical career of Horace was nobly closed, probably a short time 
before his death, by the second book of Epistles, in which, with 
Wieland, we include what is vulgarly called, the Art of Poetry. 
Kirchner has here a new crotchet—as if to assert his especial pri- 
vilege of differing from every one else, and of settling ‘points 
which we have no grounds to settle—that the second volume of 
Epistles, and the Epistle tothe Pisos, was not published till after 
the death of Horace, under the editorship—of Augustus himself! 
* Post Horatii obitum demum, Augusti fortasse cura, quem hete- 
dem nuncupaverat ’—( Suet. Vit.)—* publice editum esse censeo.’ 

We cannot conclude without expressing our admiration of Wie- 
land’s theory concerning the Art of Poetzy. . It strikes us as 
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among the most elegant, original, and at the same time, convine- 
ing critical essays in any language. Mr. Tate regrets his ignorance 
of German, but with lis passionate attachment to Horace, can he 
do better than imitate the example of the great statesman who, as 
late in life, studied Spanish, that he might read Don Quixote? 
Mr. Tate would be amply rewarded, if he should devote part of 
his time in his classical retreat in Amen Corner, to a study 
which would introduce him to almost the best—if the awful shade 
of Bentley will permit us to say—the best critic who has ever illus- 
trated the works of Horace. 

We feel, however, that we have not yet done justice to the work 
of Mr. Tate. As an example both of the manner in which the 
ordinary life of the Romans may be illustrated from the writings 
of his favourite poet, and of the judgment and diligence with 
which the present publication has been executed, we will extract 
some passages from his ‘familiar day of Horace. The whole of 
this disquisition, we should observe, as well as a considerable 
part of the preliminary matter, is quite new in this second edition 
of the « Horatius Restitutus.’ 


* In the xxvith year of his age, n.c. 39, let us date the 6th Satire of 
the first book, keeping in mind also, that a summer’s day is the object 
of description, and that as he begins his story after /uncheon, the cibus 
meridianus (Sueton. August. 78) or prandium, so he brings us round 
to the same point again. 

Quacunque libido est, 
Incedo solus, percontor quanti olus ac far ; 
Fallacem circum, vespertinumque pererro 
Seepe forum ; assisto divinis; inde domum me 
Ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum : 
Ccena ministratur pucris tribus ; et lapis albus 
Pocula cum cyatho duo sustinet ; astat echino 
Vilis cum pater guttus, Campana supellex. 
Deinde eo dormitum, non solicitus, mihi quod cras 
Surgendum sit mane, obeundus Marsya, qui se 
Vultum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. 
Ad quartam jaceo ; post hanc vagor; aut ego, lecto 
Aut scripto quod me tacitum juvet, ungor olivo, 
Non quo fraudatis immundus Nacca lucernis. 
Ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum 
Admonuit, fugio Campum lusumque trigonem. 
Pransus non avide, quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare, domesticus otior. Hzec est 
Vita solutorum miseré ambitione gravique.—1 S. vi. 111-129. 

* 1. Here then vv. 111-114, Horace, after a simple luncheon, instead 
of sauntering about at home, as at other times he might do, (v. 128, 
domesticus otior,) indulges in a walk into the city, careless and unat- 
tended; asks the price of garden-herbs and bread-corn; rambles st 
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the Circus and the Forum, looking at the amusements and tricks which 
those places afforded, and especially stopping to observe the fortune- 
tellers (probably the “de circo astrologi”’ of Tully, de Divin. i. 58) in 
the pursuit of their craft: for it must not be supposed that by the words, 
assisto divinis, Horace could possibly mean 
** T go to church and pray,” 

as Creech has most absurdly translated it; raising ideas in the mind of 
the reader, to which there was nothing correspondent in the religious 
services of Rome. 

‘2. By this time, the evening hour approaches, (already v. 114, 
vespertinum,) and sends him home to dinner. That meal, cena, con- 
sists of vegetable dishes and a kind of pancake: the boys who wait at 
table are three, evidently considered a very small number (even ten 
slaves formed but a moderate familia, 1 S. iii. 12). The marble slab 
holds two goblets for wine and water, with a measuring-cup: by the 
rinsing-bow] is set an oil-cruet and a palera for libation ; plain ware all 
of them. 

‘3. After the meal thus described, in his earliest and simplest style 
of living at Rome, he retires to béd, free from all uneasiness as to rising 
betimes, because under no necessity to visit the statue of Apollo and 
Marsyas, that is, to attend the Courtseof Justice, in the morning. 

‘From his couch, after some houis spent as usual in study, (/ecto aut 
scripto quod tacitum juvet,) he does not rise till towards ten: he then 
strolls into the Campus Martius, and prepares himself (ungor olive) for 
exercise, specifically that of the pila velox or the lusus called trigon. 
As the day becomes too sultry, he withdraws from the Campus to bathe, 
doubtless in the Tiber hard by. The next and final stage of the story 
carries him home to his luncheon; soon after which it was that this 
sketch of his familiar day first took him up. 

* Under these four heads there arise not a few subjects of curious 
remark. 

* And first, of the /uncheon ; for breakfast (jentaculum) usuaily they 
had none. With Horace, after such a morning's work as we have seen, 
agreeably to his own precept, 2 S. ii. 14, 15. 


Quum labor extuderit fastidia, siccus, inanis, 
Sperne cibum vilem—if you can, 


that meal was quite plain and merely enough for its necessary purpose, 
to pacify the stomach till the late dinner time. 


Pransus non avide quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare—vv. 127, 8. 


Elsewhere he thus describes such a frugal meal, 
258. ii 17. 





cum sale panis 
Latrantem stomachum bene leniet..... 
which just agrees with Seneca’s account (L. xii. Epist. @4, Ed. 1573), 
Panis deinde siccus et sine mensi prandium; post quod non sunt 
lavandz manus. 
* In passing next to the dinner, the time of it deserves our first atten- 
tion. 
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tion. Horace, who professed (25S. vii. 23) to admire the mores antique 
plebis, agreeably to that profession and to the still general custom, 
dined at alate hour. So did the lawyers, whether the Consultus juris 
or the Actor causarum, A.P. 369, '70; whose business either in the 
courts or at their own houses, kept them engaged till the evening...... 
And hence it comes, that whenever an early hour in that age is men- 
tioned, some imputation is conveyed also of indulgence and excess: 
for luxury in the higher ranks had, for prolongation of convivial enjoy- 
ment, gradually carried back the hour of dining towards the middle of 
the day. Without pretending to trace the origin and progress of fashion 
in this respect, we may appeal to Tully’s authority about 45 B.c. as 
apparently decisive that three was then a fashionable hour for the 
voluptuous... ..- 

* On the constituents of his humble meal enough has been said else- 
where, Prel. Diss. pp. 56-58. It is not to be denied, however, that 
from this habitual average both of diet and of time he frequently devi- 
ated; but the confession of gaieties and follies in the following charac- 
teristic passage, from the mention of his favourite but short-lived Cinara, 
(4 C. xiii. 21, 2, Cinars breves annos fata dederunt,) may be received 
as belonging to a brief period only in the heyday of his life...... 

‘ For a specimen of his company and the preparations for their enter- 
tainment, that delightful Epistle to Torquatus (1 E. v. Si poles Archi- 
acis...) happily supplies so much of particular and interesting descrip- 
tion, that it may be as well to present the following extracts to the 
reader’s eye :— 

vv. 4-6. Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa palustres 
Inter Minturnas Sinuessanumque Petrinum. 
Sin melius quid habes, arcesse, vel imperium fer. 


v. 1. Jamdudum splendet focus, et tibi munda supellex. 
v. 9-11. 





cras nato Ceesare festus 
Dat veniam somnumque dies ; impune licebit 
Estivam sermone benigno tendere noctem. 


‘vv. 21-26. Hac ego procurare et idoneus imperor, et non 
Invitus ; ne turpe toral, ne sordida mappa 
Corruget nares; ne non et cantharus et lanx 
Ostendat tibi te; ne fidos inter amicos 
Sit qui dicta foras eliminet ; ut coéat par 
Jungaturque pari. 


* Here first of all we have an example of good-natured arrangement 
proposed betwixt the host and his principal guest: “ you hear what kind 
of wine I profess to give: if you have any better, order it to my house: 
[arcesse—ad me. Vet. Schol.] or be content with what I offer you.”.... 

‘In the usual arrangements of his time, Horace never appears to have 
been what we call a late sitter-up for literary purposes: nor was such 
the general custom of the Romans. Of Augustus, however, the contrary 
practice is recorded (Sueton. in August. 78) partly for the completion of 
his regular journal, and partly from his dislike, as a bad sleeper perhaps, 
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to early rising. A ccend lucubratoriam se in lecticulam recipiebat.... 
Matutiné vigiliA offendebatur. 

‘To his morning studies Horace must have paid assiduous applica- 
tion, as we see him on his couch ad quartam engaged in the lucubratio 
matutina ; and again when appealing to his own habits in the cultiva- 
tion of self-knowledge, towards the conclusion of that admirable Sutire, 


1 S. iv. 133, 4. 





neque enim, cum /ectulus aut me 
Porticus excepit, desum mihi. 


Elsewhere too, at a much later period of life, he playfully tells of himself, 
2 E. i, 111-113. Ipse ego qui nullos me affirmo scribere versus, 
Invenior Parthis mendacior ; et prius orto 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et scrinia posco. 


And in the hortatory address to his young friend Lollius, when he so- 
lemnly recommends the task of moral reflection, the morning hour, as 
a matter of course, is mentioned for that purpose. 


1 E. ii. 32-37. Ut jugulent hominem, surgunt de nocte latrones ; 
Ut teipsum serves, non expergisceris? Atqui 
Si noles sanus, curres hydropicus: et ni 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumine, si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis ; 
Invidié vel amoré vigil torquebere.’—pp. 95-103. 


But the life of Horace would afford an opening for far higher 
and more important inquiries than the manner in which the 
Romans of his class and character idled away the greater part of 
their day, or the general tone of their domestic and social life. 
Nothing can better deserve, or would more amply repay, a calm 
and searching investigation than the religious, and moral, and in- 
tellectual state of the human mind at this period; the authority 
and influence of the different systems of philosophy; the effect of 
the political events of the day upon their acceptance and predo- 
minance among the aristocracy of Rome, and their counterworking 
influence on the character of that aristocracy. Every incident, 
however trifling, every thought, sentiment, or expression, which 
reveals to us the human mind just at this period when Providence 
was about to offer to mankind the religion of Christ, assumes a 
peculiar interest. The power and character of heathenism, the 
nature and extent of religious indifference, the substitutes to which 
man had recourse at this period of the decrepitude of the older 
systems of belief, the superstitions which lingered behind after the 
faith was gone,—all these points to the thoughtful mind are full 
of significance, and illustrate the gradual process of change and 
development, to which the heart and soul of man, like the rest of 
the creation, are subjected by the immutable law of their being, 
by the ordinances of the all-ruling will. Tr 
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The religion of Horace is the religion of Rome, the religion of 
the age of Augustus. He writes odes to the deities of paganism, 
but, in general, instead of the profound devotional hymn, poured 
forth from the depth of the heart, they are cold tissues of mytho- 
logical common-place, often exquisitely neat and terse in expres- 
sion, but without the least trace of real religious sentiment. 
Almost the latest, probably indeed quite the latest of his lyric 
compositions, is the Carmen Seculare. In this there is something 
more of the energy and life of inspiration ; but even this faint flash 
of enthusiasm is precisely in character with the whole of the later 
Roman religion. The worship of the gods is blended with na- 
tional pride; they are the ancestral and the tutelary deities of the 
eternal omnipotent city which are invoked ; the sun, which in its 
course can behold nothing so great as the Roman city :—it is a 
hymn rather to the majesty of Rome than to the gods. 

But Horace is not without his apprehensions, his misgivings, 
his. yearnings after more serious things. The careless and Epi- 
curean scorner of divine worship is, or fancies, or feigns himself 
to be startled from his thoughtless apathy by thunder from a clear 
sky; he is seized with a sudden access of respect for all-ruling 
Providence. Nor is he without some vague sentiment of the 
general moral government of the gods. The depravation of 
manners is at once the cause and the consequence of neglected 
religion. 

* Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 
/Edesque labentes Deorum, et 
Feeda nigro simulacra fumo. 
Dt multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperize mala luctuose.’ 
And the cause of this vengeance of the gods is the general cor- 
ruption of manners. 
* Feecunda culpa secula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos ; 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.’ 
Nor is he altogether above the vulgar superstitions of the time. 
During his morning stroll through the city, whether for amuse- 
ment, or not without some lurking belief in their art, he stops to 
consult the itinerant diviners, who kept a kind of shop for the 
sale of oracles (assisto divinis, to which some of the older inter- 
preters (as we have seen from Mr. Tate) gave a much more 
serious meaning, as if the parcus deorum cultor et infrequents 
‘went to church’ every day). The Canidia of Horace wants the 
terrific earnestness of Lucan’s Erichtho; as Gibbon observes, she 
is 
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is but a vulgar witch (in truth, she is Middleton's witch as com- 
pared to Shakspeare’s) ; and yet, if we may judge from the tone, 
Horace is at least as earnest in his belief in the powers of Canidia 
as of Mercury or Diana. The ingredients of her cauldron thrill 
him with quite as real horror as the protection of Faunus, or the 
rustic deities which he invokes, fill him with hope or reverence. 
The inspiration of Bacchus and Venus, indeed, may have been 
rather more direct and immediate, but Bacchus and Venus were 
but decent words, we suspect, for good wine and pretty women. 
It is singular enough, that we learn from Horace the existence of 
the Jews and their religion in the great capital of the world, and 
may conjecture the estimation in which they were held. It seems 
to have been a kind of fashionable amusement to go to the syna- 
gogue for the purpose of scoffing, just as it was in London to the 
meeting in the earliest days of Methodism. Yet there is an indi- 
cation of respect extorted, as it were, from the more sober-minded 
by the rational theism and simpler worship of this strange and 
peculiar people. 

The philosophy of the Horatian age, and of Horace himself, 
cannot but force itself upon our notice. How far had our poet 
any settled philosophical opinions? To what extent did he em- 
brace the doctrines of Epicurus? The secret of his inclination 
towards these opinions was probably that which had influenced 
many Romans during the disastrous period of the civil wars. 
Weary with faction, unwilling to lend themselves to the ambition 
of the leaders in either party, when the great and stirring 
strife between the patrician and the popular interests had dege- 
nerated into the contest for personal supremacy between aspiring 
and unprincipled individuals, some, from temperament and apathy 
of character, like Atticus, others from bitter disappointment or 
sober determination, took refuge in the philosophy of self-enjoy- 
ment. In hortulis quiescet suis, ubi recubans molliter et delicate 
nos avocat a rostris, a judiciis, a curid, fortasse sapienter, hac pre- 
sertim republica :— Even Cicero, in these expressive words, betrays 
a kind of regret that he has not abandoned the barren, ungrateful, 
and hopeless labours of a public man, and joined the happy idlers 
in the peaceful villa, or shady garden. It is a remarkable obser- 
vation of M. Constant, and shows, after all, the singular discre- 
pancy which so frequently exists between our opinions and our 
actions, that, instead of unnerving the Roman spirit of liberty, or 
inducing a contemptuous apathy towards the public interests, the 
Grecian philosophy might seem to have inspired the last cham- 
pions of Roman freedom with their generous sentiments of self- 
sacrifice—the devetion of their lives to the sacred cause of their 
country. Brutus was a student of every branch of Grecian phi- 
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losophy; the genius which appeared to him on the field of 
Philippi is almost in the spirit of the later Platonism. Cato 
died reading the Phedo. Cicero, notwithstanding the occasional 
feebleness of his character, was unquestionably a victim to his 
own exertions in the cause of freedom. Cassius, the dark, and 
dangerous, and never-smiling Cassius, was an avowed disciple of 
Epicurus. M. Constant goes farther, and in his pointed style 
observes,— 

* History does not teach us that the destroyers of Roman liberty had 
the same ‘ho for meditation. We have not much information on the 
philosophy of Catiline. Cesar, in the commencement of his fatal 
career, avowed in the senate some principles of trivial irreligion, some 
coarse and vague maxims, which the young conspirator had picked up 
in the brief intervals between his debaucheries and his plots. The vo- 
luptuous Antony, the weak and cowardly Lepidus, and all those debased 
senators and ferocious centurions, some of whom betrayed, others 
mangled expiring Rome, were not, as far as we know, the disciples of 
any school.’—Du Polythéisme Romain, ii. 32. 

The doctrines of Epicurus became doubly acceptable to those 
who sought not merely an excuse for withdrawing from public 
offices, but a consolation for the loss of all share in the govern- 
ment. Epicureanism and Stoicism began to divide the Roman 
mind, Those of easier temper, and whose intellectual occupations 
were of a more graceful and amusing kind, forgot, either in the 
busy idleness of a gay town life, or in the sequestered ease of the 
beautiful villa, that the forum or the senate had ever been open 
to the generous ambition of their youth. Those of a sterner cast, 
who repudiated the careless indolence of the Epicureans, retired 
within themselves, and endeavoured, by self-adoration, to com- 
pensate for the loss of self-respect. The Stoic, although he could 
not disguise from himself that he was outwardly a slave, boasted 
that within he was king of himself. The more discursive, and if 
we may so speak, tentative, spirit of inquiry, which distinguished 
the earlier attempts of the Romans to naturalise Grecian philo- 
sophy—the calm and dispassionate investigation, which, with its 
exquisite perspicuity of exposition, is the unrivalled charm of 
Cicero's philosophic writings, seems to have gone out of vogue. 
Men embraced extreme opinions, either as votaries of pride or 
of pleasure, because they centered their whole energies upon 
the subject; and in the utter want of all other noble or lofty 
excitement, threw themselves with desperate vehemence into 
philosophy. With Horace, however, that period was not arrived, 
nor does he seem to have embraced any system of opinions with 
that eager and exclusive earnestness. Fis mind was by no means 
speculative. His was the plain, practical philosophy of common- 
sense. Though he could not elude those important questions in 
which 
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which the bounds of moral and religious inquiry meet ; though he 
is never more true and striking than in his observations on the 
uncertainty of life, the dark and certain approaches of death, 
* nec quidquam tibi prodest 

Aérias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 

Percurrisse polum, morituro ! ’— 

though these sentences are the more solemn, occurring as they 
do amid the gayest Epicurean invitations to conviviality and en- 
joyment, yet the wisdom of Horace—we speak without disparage- 
ment, since it was, in his case, the only real attainable wisdom— 
was that of the world. For the best evidence of his claims as a 
moral philosopher, as a practical observer and wise interpreter 
of human nature in its social state, we need only appeal to 
the countless quotations from his works, which are become uni- 
versal moral axioms. Their triteness is the illustration of their 
veracity ; their peculiar terseness and felicity of expression or 
illustration may have commended them to general acceptance, yet 
nothing but their intuitive truth can have stamped them as house- 
hold words on the memory of educated men. Horace might 
almost seem to have thrown aside all the abstruser doctrines, the 
more remote speculations, the’ speculative theories, of all the 
different sects, and selected and condensed the practical wisdom 
in his pregnant poetical aphorisms. 

Never was position more favourable for the development of this 
poetic character. The later years of the life of Sones were 
passed in an enviable state of literary leisure. He has gradually 
risen from the favourite of the emperor’s friend to the poet, in 
whose compositions the shrewd and sagacious emperor is said 
himself to have desired to be enshrined for the admiration of 
posterity. Wieland is not less happy in his view of the character 
of Augustus and his relation to Horace than in that of Mecenas. 
There is no reason to reproach the poet either with insincerity 
or with servility in his praises of the emperor. It is remarkable 
how much his respect for Augustus seems to strengthen, and 
his affection to kindle into personal attachment, as we approach 
the close of his poetical career. The Epistle to Augustus is 
almost his latest, perha ay have been quite the last written 

m. In the second Book of Epistles, which no doubt com- 
prehended the Epistle to Piso, vulgarly called the Art of Poetry, 
that addressed to Augustus, whether prior or not in time of 
composition, would of course assume the place of honour. Nor 
is it difficult to account for the acquiescence of the republican 
in the existing state of things with no great degradation of his 
independence. With declining years increases the love of quiet ; 
the spirit of adventure has burned out, and body and mind 
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equally yearn after repose. Under the new order of things, as 
we have shown, Horace had found out the secret of a happy 
and an honourable life. His circumstances were independent, 
at least they satisfied his moderate desires. He enjoyed enough 
of the busy society of the capital to give a zest to the purer 
pleasures of his country retirement. He could repose in his 
cottage villa near Tivoli, amidst the most lovely scenery, by 
the dashing and headlong Anio, at the foot of the Apennines ; 
to which his distinguished friends in Rome delighted to resort, 
and to partake in his hospitable though modest entertainment. 
Should he desire more complete retirement, he might visit his 
Sabine farm, inspect the labours of his faithful steward, survey 
his agricultural improvements, and wander among the scenes of 
his childhood. He could not but contrast the happy repose 
of this period of his life with the perils and vicissitudes of his 
youth ; do we wonder that he subsided into philosophic content- 
ment with the existing order of things ? 

Augustus himself possessed that rare policy in an arbitrary 
monarch not to demand from his subjects the sacrifice of their in- 
dependence farther than was necessary for the security of his do- 
minion. The artful despot still condescended to veil his unlimited 
power under constitutional forms ; he was in theory the re-elected 
president of a free people; and though these politic contrivances 
could only deceive those who wished to be deceived, yet they offered, 
as it were, honourable terms of capitulation to the opposite party, 
and enabled them to quiet the indignant scruples of conscience. 
Horace is a striking illustration of the success of that policy 
which thus tranquilly changed Rome from a republic to a mo- 
narchy; it shows how well Augustus knew how to deal with all 
classes of men ; how wisely he wound the fetters of his personal 
influence over the Roman mind. Horace, on the other hand, 
may fairly be taken as a representative of a large, particularly 
of the more intellectual, class of Romans. We see the govern- 
ment stooping to flatter that order of men by their familiarity, 
and receiving in their turn that adulation which could not but 
work into the public mind. For the first time, probably, writers 
began to have much effect on the sentiments of the Roman 
people; and when Virgil and Horace spoke in such glowing 
terms of Augustus, when they deified him in their immortal 
verses, we may be assured that they found or made an echo in 
the hearts of multitudes. This deification, indeed, though we 
are not disposed to exculpate its adulatory tone, must be judged 
according to the religious notions of Rome, not of Christianity. 
But it is curious to observe that literature being native, as it were, 
to Greece—at least the higher branches of letters, poetry and 
history 
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history—it principally flourished when the political institutions 
were in the highest state of development and perfection ; being 
a stranger and foreigner at Rome, it was only completely domi- 
ciliated when the national institutions, and with them the national 
character, had experienced a total change. It was not till the 
Roman constitution approached, or had arrived at a monarchical 
form, that letters were generally or successfully cultivated. It was 
partly, indeed, her conquest of the world which brought Rome 
the literature and philosophy, as well as the other spoils of foreign 
nations ; yet still (we cannot but again draw the distinction) some- 
thing of the genuine Roman character appeared in her literary 
language, and in all the works of her greater writers. 

In none was this more manifest than in Horace; he was, after all, 
in most respects, a true Roman poet. His idiom, in the first place, 
‘while in all the better parts of his poetry he departed less from 
common language, sermoni propiora,’ was more vernacular. In the 
lyric poems we may sometimes detect the forms of Greek expres- 
sion; he has imitated the turn of language, as well as the cast 
of thought and mechanism of verse. The satires and epistles 
have throughout the vigour and raciness of originality; they 
speak no doubt the language of the better orders of Rome, in all 
their strength and point. But these works are not merely Roman 
in their idiomatic expression, they are so throughout. The mas- 
culine and practical common-sense, the natural but not undig- 
nified urbanity, the stronger if not sounder moral tone, the greater 
solidity, in short, of the whole style of thought and observation, 
compensate for the more lively imagination, the greater quickness 
and fluency, and more easy clegance of the Greek. Of the later 
Grecian comedy, for which the poetry of Horace, as we have 
observed, was the substitute, we have less than of almost any other 
part of their literature; yet. if we compare the fragments which 
we possess, we shall perceive the difference—on one side we shall 
perceive the grace and lightness of touch, the exquisite and un- 
studied harmony, the translucent perspicuity, the truth and the 
simplicity; on the other, the ruder but more vigorous shrewdness 
the more condensed and emphatic justness of observation, the 
serious thought, which is always at the bottom of the playful ex- 
pression. Horace is addressing men accustomed to deal with 
men—formed in the vigorous school of public life; and though 
now reposing perhaps from these more solid and important cares, 
maintaiming that practical energy of character by which they had 
forced their way to eminence. That sterner practical gemus of 
the Roman people survived the free institutions of Rome; the 
Romans seemed, as it were, in their idlest moods, to condescend 
to amusement, not to consider it, like the Greek, one of the 
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common necessities, the ordinary occupations of life. Horace, 
therefore, has been, and ever will be, the familiar companion, the 
delight, not of the mere elegant scholar alone, or the imaginative 
reader, but, we had almost written, the manual of the statesman 
and the study of the moral philosopher. Of Rome, or of the 
Roman mind, no one can know anything who is not profoundly 
versed in Horace ; and whoever really understands Horace will 
have a more perfect and accurate knowledge of the Roman man- 
ners and Roman mind than the most diligent and pains-taking 
investigator of the Roman antiquities. 

There are many other points, particularly relating to the metres 
and versification of Horace, which we should be glad of an op- 
portunity of discussing with Mr, Tate; but having devoted as 
much space to him as we can at present afford, we end with 
the expression of our high respect for his judgment and scholar- 
ship, and the suggestion that a smaller edition of his work, with 
some explanatory and illustrative notes to the poems, perhaps 
with some passages from Wieland’s dissertations, relating to the 
character and station of the poet’s friends, might form one of the 
most delightful travelling companions with which we should wish 
to beguile, if in these days of rapid locomotion such things be, a 
long and tedious journey through an uninteresting country. 








Art. Il.—Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum: or the Trees 
and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, Hardy and Half 
Hardy, Pictorially and Botanically delineated, and Scientific- 
ally and Popularly described ; with their propagation, culture, 
management, and uses in the arts, in useful and ornamental 
Plantations, and in Landscape Gardening. Preceded by an 
Historical and Geographical Outline of the Trees and Shrubs 
of temperate climates throughout the world. By J.C. Loudon, 
F.L. and H.S., &e., author of the Encyclopedias of Garden- 
ing, Agriculture, and Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, 
&e. &e. S8vols. 8vo. London. 1838. 


HIS book is one of solid value; worthy of a place in the 
library of every landed gentleman, as well as of every student 

of botanical, arboricultural, and horticultural science. We have had 
few works, scarcely any, since the time of Evelyn, which have treated 
on trees otherwise than in a dry technical style. The writers have 
either not condescended to be amusing, lest they should injure 
their reputation for learning, or have regarded trees too exclu- 
sively as objects to be turned into pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Mr. Loudon has happily enough steered his way between this 
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Scylla and Charybdis; while he has given enough of hard 
words to satisfy the most rigid botanist, and entered into all the 
details of raising, growing, and felling timber, he has made a 
great part of his book such as may be read aloud in the family 
arcle, and to what Robinson Crusoe calls ‘ our exceeding refresh- 
ment.” 

The good and graceful John Evelyn was a great benefactor to 
England. He was a country gentleman of independent fortune ; 
he held an office under government; and was personally familiar 
with Charles II. and James II.; yet, in spite of the influence 
which he thus possessed, his example effected little for his 
favourite object till the publication of the Sylva. Half the charm 
of this work lies in his contriving to make us feel interested about 
his trees; he gossips about them, he tells us where they came 
from, and what they are used for, and adds a few marvels—not 
of his own—but told with such perfect good faith that we can 
hardly help believing them with him. This was the secret by 
which he managed to attrac t the attention of even the wits and 
gallants of ‘the gay court;’ and thus it was that he gave an 
impulse to planting those ‘ goodly woods and forests,’ the absence 
of which, in his own time, he so feelingly laments, and which 
now crown our hills and enrich our valleys. Mr. Loudon has 
followed Evelyn’s track. Tradition—history——poetry—anecdote 
enliven his pages; the reader soon feels as if his instructor were 
a good-natured and entertaining friend. He has also not con- 
tented himself with merely recalling old favourites to our memory, 
but has introduced to us numerous agreeable foreigners, whose 
acquaintance we ought to rejoice to make, since by their aid we 
may hope, in the course of another half-century, to see our woods 
and plantations presenting the richness and variety of the American 
autumns. The trees which produce those ‘ lovely tints of scarlet 
and of gold,’ of which travellers tell us, are all to be obtained at 
moderate cost in every nursery; and that they will thrive per- 
fectly in this country Fonthill and White Knights bear ample 
téstimony. 

Admiring the rich hues of the American oaks and maples in 
all their shades of purple, scarlet, and reddish brown, as much 
as Evelyn did his goodly forests, Mr. Loudon labours hard to 
impart the same taste to his readers; and what the Sylva did 
for the planting of the useful trees, his Arboretum is likely to 
do for the ornamental ones. It will not be his fault, indeed, if 
the next generation do not find arboretums on every estate ex- 
ceeding a hundred acres in extent, and collections of select 
genera at every suburban villa. Though we do not quite adopt 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Loudon on this score, we peti 
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think that much might be done in improving our villa plant- 
ations by introducing the effects of colour, as well as those of 
mere masses of light and shade. This change is, however, probably 
even now taking place. It has lately become the fashion to 
employ landscape-painters to lay out grounds instead of mere gar- 
deners. These artists must feel what is wanted, and when they 
becume sufficiently acquainted with trees to know what they 
must plant to produce the desired effects (a knowledge which 
Mr. Loudon’s book will help them to attain), the end will soon be 
accomplished. 

It is astonishing how little even the landscape-gardeners of the 
old school knew about the different forms and colours of trees; 
they directed plantations to be made to hide some objects and to 
shelter others, but in general cared little of what trees these 
plantations were composed. The proprietors, mingling the idea 
of profit with even their most expensive improvements, directed 
the usual timber-trees to be chosen: these trees they planted 
as thickly as possible; and, being unwilling to cut them down, 
even to thin them, the plantations have, in most cases, become 
collections of slender naked stems, serving neither for ornament 
nor shelter. 

One of Mr. Loudon’s objects was to obtain the dimensions, 
and occasionally drawings, of the finest trees in every part of the 
country (to tempt, we suppose, others to plant, by showing them 
what they might hope to obtain), and it is gratifying to observe 
how freely the principal nobility and gentry have come forward 
to lend their aid on this point. The Dukes of Bedford and 
Northumberland, the Countess of Bridgewater, Lady Grenville, 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Studley Royal, and various others, exhibited 
princely liberality. The Duke of Northumberland, for example, 
has favoured Mr. Loudon with drawings of a hundred and fifty 
of the finest trees at Sion, and engravings of several of them. 
In short, almost every one Mr. Loudon applied to at once 
granted his requests, except the Duke of Wellington. His 
Grace, it is said, receiving a letter signed J. C. Loudon, begging 
permission to take drawings from some of the trees at Strath- 
fieldsaye, mistook the signature for that of our excellent diocesan 
Charles James Bishop of London; and supposing that the bishop 
patronised the science of botany, wrote to him that his lordship 
might do what he pleased with the giants of his famous avenue, 
except cut them down. The bishop, we presume, must have been 
a good deal puzzled with this limited church commission; but 
poor Mr. Loudon (one of the few that ever addressed the Duke 
of Wellington without being honoured with an immediate reply) 
lost his chance ; and the grand beeches of Strathfieldsaye lost 
their chance too. But 
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But to the book itself—In the interesting historical introduc- 
tion the difficulty respecting a well-known passage in Cesar’s 
Commentaries is happily explained. Czsar says, that he found 
in Britain all the trees of Gaul, except the Abies, which was sup- 
posed to mean the Scotch Fir, and the Fagus, which is generally 
considered to be the Beech. Now, as the Scotch Fir and the Beech 
are undoubtedly to be found wild in various parts of Britain, and 
as the Beech, in particular, abounds in Kent, the very county 
through which Cesar passed, this passage has thrown commen- 
tators into despair. Mr. Loudon cuts the Gordian knot, by 
showing that the Abies of the Romans was the Silver Fir, and 
the Fagus the Sweet Chestnut, neither of which trees grow wild 
in Britain. 

The claims of several other trees to be considered as natives of 
Britain are then brought forward, examined, and disallowed ; and 
this is the case with so many, that at last we were like the story- 
teller, who feared that his monkey would be left with ‘ no tail at 
all,’ and we began to suspect that, instead of England having 
been one vast forest, ‘in the coverts of which lurked bucks and 
does, and wild boars, and bulls,” as Fitz Stephen describes it in 
Henry II.’s time, it had been all over as bare as Salisbury plain. 
The Sweet Chestnut, the Yew, the Boz, the Lime, and even the 
English Elm, are successively taken from us; the Wild Cherry, 
that spreads through our woods, was introduced by the Romans ; 
and the Apple by the ancient Britons, who, we suppose, im- 
ported itfrom Gaul. It appears that the country round Glaston- 
bury was called by a name signifying the apple-orchard (Avellon), 
before the arrival of the Romans. 

It would be curious to ascertain if the descendants of those, 
whom Mr. Loudon enumerates as the earliest introducers of 
foreign trees, are still imbued with the taste of their ancestors. 
Among the foremost of these planters we find Henry VIII., 
whose taste seems to have lain chiefly towards Cherry and 
other fruit trees; Bishop Grindal, of whom Queen Elizabeth 
complained, when she visited him at Fulham, that he had so 
surrounded his house with trees that she could not see the pro- 
spect from the windows; Gerard, with his choice garden behind 
his ‘house in Holborne, in the suburbs of London,’ as he dates 
the Preface to his Herbal; Sir Walter Raleigh, with his park, 
at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, ‘ beautified with orchardes, gar- 
dens, and groves of much varietie and great delight; James 
I. issuing a royal ordinance for the planting of mulberry-trees, 
and the Duchess of Beaufort, with her ‘famous garden at Bad- 
mington ;’ followed by a host of others of inferior note. A little 
later came Bishop Compton, who was the first to send out a col- 
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lector to North America; John Duke of Argyle, who planted 
Whitton ; Lord Petre, who grew, at Thornden, the first Camel- 
lias seen in England, and killed them by keeping them in a hot- 
house ; the Earl of Essex, at Cashiobury, who ‘nursed up many 
a fine tree from seeds sown with his own hands,’ as his gardener, 
Cook, informs us; the Earl of Pembroke, at Wilton, which, 
from its fine Cedars, was called the English Mount Lebanon; 
the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon, and the Earl of Coventry, 
at Croome. In this enumeration we must not forget honest 
Peter Collinson, the Quaker and linendraper, whose fondness for 
animated nature was so great, that in one of his letters, published 
in the Linnean Correspondence, he declares every living thing called 
forth his affections ; and in another, that in the decline of life his 
plants at Millhill furnished his greatest earthly happiness. This 
worthy man not only exerted himself to introduce foreign trees 
and shrubs, but he patronised all who wrote about them; and it 
was entirely through his pecuniary assistance that poor Catesby 
was enabled to complete his laborious and magnificent work on 
the Natural History of the Carolinas. 

In the section of the introduction which relates to Scotland, 
one of the most amusing stories is that of Andrew Heron, Laird 
of Bargally, who, as early as 1690, assembled in the wilds of 
Galloway all the foreign trees and shrubs known at that period ; 
and who, a few years afterwards, had ‘a fine greenhouse,’ well 
‘stocked with Oranges, Lemons, Pomegranates, Passion Flowers, 
Citron Trees, Oleanders, Myrtles, and many others.’ The zeal 
of the Countess of Haddington, who, in 1705, ‘sold her jewels 
to enable her to plant Binning Wood,’ was not less commendable. 

The growth of trees in Ireland seems to rival that of ‘the 
finest peasantry in the world ;’ and some of the accounts, though 
perfectly well authenticated, touch on the extreme bounds of 
credibility. A common Laurel, 45 feet high, with a trunk 18 
feet in circumference, and covering a space of 303 feet round, is 
certainly enough to startle any one accustomed only to the puny 
specimens in suburban shrubberies. We read of Portugal 
laurels from 30 feet to 40 feet high, while in English gardens 
they are seldom above 10 feet, nay, rarely attain even that height ; 
a rhododendron 16 feet high, and covering a space 114 feet in 
circumference—here seldom seen above 5 feet and 10 or 12 feet 
in circumference ; a yucca 28 feet high, which flowers every year, 
while in England it is rarely above 5 feet, and dies as soon as it 
has flowered; a tree-peony 12 feet high (which in our gardens is 
seldom more than 3 feet or 4 feet high)—-and others not less 
marvellous. 

The history of the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs 
into 
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into Ireland is, comparatively, but little known, One of the 
first B pay in that country was Sir Walter Raleigh, who intro- 
duced the Cherry, and planted Myrtles and other trees in his 
park at Youghal, some of which are still there, and haye 
attained a large size. About a century after, Sir Arthur Raw- 
don, ancestor of the Marquis of Hastings, struck with the 
collection of plants in the possession of his countryman Sir Hans 
Sloane, not only obtained all that he could from England, but 
sent out a collector to Jamaica, who brought home a ship- 
load of exotics, all of which were planted at Moira. In more 
modern times, the greatest planters in Ireland were the late 
Lord Oriel, and the late Earl of Clanbrasil, To these noble- 
men, who may justly be styled benefactors to their country, 
Ireland owes some of her finest trees. The Viscount Ferrard, 
the Earl of Wicklow, the Earl of Roden, the late John Tem- 
pleton, Esq., and the Earl of Charleville, have also contributed 
largely to the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs; and the 
plants have grown so as amply to repay their exertions. The 
Arbutus, which is generally supposed to grow wild on the banks 
of the Lake of Killarney, attains there an extraordinary size ; and 
the Irish Oaks, Larches, Sweet Chestnuts, and Poplars, exceed in 
size any we have elsewhere heard of. 

By far the greater part of Mr. Loudon’s work consists of what 
may be called a descriptive catalogue of all the trees and shrubs 
which will grow in the open air in Britain, illustrated by en- 
gravings on wood. This catalogue is arranged according to the 
natural system, beginning with the Clematis, and other ligneous 
plants of the order Ranunculaceae, and taking in succession all 
the other orders which contain either trees or shrubs. According 
to this arrangement, one of the first trees described is the Ever- 
green Magnolia, so well known for the splendour and fragrance 
of its blossoms. This fine tree appears to have been first brought 
to Europe, from the banks of the Mississippi, in 1732, by a French 
officer of marines, who planted it at his native place, Maillardiere, 
about four miles from Nantes. Here the Magnolia grew and 
flourished ; but, its introducer having died, little notice was taken 
of it, and, when observed, it was supposed to be only some variety 
of the common Laurel, which it resembled in its leaves. Thirty 
years afterwards it flowered, and was then discovered by M. 
Bonami, professor of botany at Nantes, to be the Magnolia 
Grandiflora of Linnzus. At a meeting of the states of Bretagne, 
held at Nantes in September 1760, M. Bonami presented a 
branch of this Magnolia in flower to the Princess de Rohan 
Chabot,—and it excited so much admiration that its fame 
shortly after reached the ears of Louis XV. The monarch 
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was then ornamenting his garden at the Petit Trianon, and 
had there some small plants of the Mugnolia Grandiflora, which 
had in the mean time been:re-introduced into Europe by one 
of the English collectors; and when Louis heard that he had 
in his own dominions a tree of this rare exotic, 40 feet high, which 
was covered with blossoms every year, he sent two of his gar- 
deners to examine it, with orders to transport it to Versailles, if 
they could ensure its living. This if was a formidable obstacle ; 
and, the gardeners reporting that they feared it would not survive 
its removal, it was suffered to remain at Maillardiére. Thirty 
years more brought the Revolution, and amidst the general de- 
struction even the poor Magnolia did not escape: it was mutilated 
in the war of La Vendée, and its branches were cut for fire- 
wood ; the house near which it stood was afterwards burnt down, 
and the magnolia was scorched and withered by the flames. It 
partially recovered, and still surives, though now only the wreck 
of what it was. 

In this manner Mr. Loudon proceeds to mingle anecdotes of 
celebrated trees with his descriptions of the genera to which they 
belong; and there is scarcely a genus from which a similar 
extract might not be made. We cannot, however, pretend to 
analyse the contents of each volume, or to enter into the botanical! 
and practical details ; and we shall content ourselves with turning 
over the pages, and extracting a few passages here and there 
which may happen to interest us. 

Every body who has heard of the Irish gentleman who killed 
his friend because he would not believe that anchovies grew on 
trees, is aware that capers are to be found on bushes; and those 
who have visited the shores of the Mediterranean may have seen 
the Caper-plants, with their beautiful star-like flowers, creeping 
over the rocks near Nice; but there are doubtless many of our 
readers to whom the following particulars will be new :— 

‘The Caper is cultivated for its fruits and buds on both shores of the 
Mediterranean; and in Greece, and even in Egypt, the buds are 
gathered for sale from wild plants. In France, the only caper-planta- 
tions are in the neighbourhood of Marseilles and Toulon, and these 
have existed from the time when Marseilles was founded by a colony 
from Greece. The plants are there grown in open fields, planted at ten 
feet apart in quincunx. They attain the “yo of four or five feet, 
and the bush covers a space of about the same diameter. Every autumn 
all the shoots are cut off, within five or six inches of the root ; and over 
the stools so formed a little heap of earth is thrown up, of from six to 
eight inches in thickness. In spring this earth is spread out, and the 
ground is hoed or ploughed; and this is the whole culture which the 

lant receives. As soon as the plants begin to flower, which about 
arseilles is early in May, women and children are employed to aro 
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the buds, and they continue doing so throughout the season till the 
commencement of frost in November. Every day’s gathering is thrown 
into a cask in the evening, and every addition of capers is followed by 
an addition of vinegar, with a little salt in it, so as to keep the buds 
always covered with liquor to the depth of two inches. When a new 
plantation is to be made, the shoots cut off in the autumn are formed 
into cuttings of about a foot in length, which are immediately planted in 
a nursery, and covered with straw to protect them from frost. The 
remain there two years, and afterwards are transplanted to their final 
situation, where two, and sometimes three plants are always placed 
together, to provide for deficiencies from deaths. Sometimes new 
plantations are formed by dividing the roots of old plants, and this 
operation is always performed in spring. The culture of the caper has 
been tried, with a view to commercial objects, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, but without much success: not so much on account of the 
severity of the frosts there, as owing to the humidity both of the situa- 
tion and of the climate. In Spain, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the Caper is planted on the face of terrace-walls and the sides of hills. 
Bosc observes, that the gathering of the caper-buds by women and 
children is a “ cruel torment” to them, on account of the numerous 
spines which cover the branches; and he adds, that he has heard of a 
variety, not known in France, which is without spines, and which it 
would be very desirable to substitute for the other in general cultiva- 
tion. In the south of France, every one who has a garden grows his 
own capers; and cottagers sometimes plant them against their garden- 
walls, in order to sell the produce. The Caper is cultivated exten- 
sively in the neighbourhood of Tunis, and exported both to America 
and Europe. In commerce, the buds are of three different qualities 
—the nonpareil, the capucine, and the capotte. M‘Culloch says the 
best capers imported into Britain are from Toulon: some small salt 
capers come from Majorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons, 
The quantity imported is estimated at above 6,000 lbs. yearly.’ 

In his chapter on the Lime-tree, Mr. Loudon mentions one at 
Knowle, which covers nearly a quarter of an acre. The vast 
lower branches have rested their extremities on the soil, rooted 
into it, and sent up a circle of young trees, surrounding the 
parent. The outer branches of these in their turn stretch out, 
rest upon the ground, and take root, forming a second circle 
of trees, from 30 to 40 feet high, and their outer branches again 
are beginning to dispose themselves so as to form a third circle. 
This very remarkable tree stands on a lawn in an ancient geome- 
trical garden, and must be at least two centuries old ;—the soil is 
a deep sandy loam. The largest Lime-tree in England is that in 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire, now the property of the Marquis of 
Westminster : it is 100 feet high, with a head 122 feet in diameter, 
divided into nineteen immense limbs. There are many very 
curious Lime-trees on the continent, one of which, at Neustadt 
on the Linde, has a trunk 54 feet in girth, with several enormous 
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branches, which are supported on 108 pillars. In the centre of 
the tree is a kind of summer-house, which is reached by a flight 
of steps. In the hollow of the branches earth has been placed, 
and gooseberry-bushes planted, which bear fruit that is sold to 
the visitors. 

Many readers will be amused with the details given respecting 
Cobbett’s Locust, or, as it is more commonly called, the Acacia— 
the Robinia Pseud-Acacia of Linneus. The rage for planting 
this tree in 1823, and the five or six following years, could only 
= in fervour and absurdity by the cow-cabbage mania 
of 1836. 


*Cobbett, while in America, from 1817 to 1819, chiefly occupied 
himself in farming and gardening in Long Island, near New York, and 
during that period, as he tells us in his Woodlands, “was convinced 
that nothing in the timber way could be so great a benefit as the general 
cultivation of this tree.” He adds: “ thus thinking, I brought home a 
parcel of the seeds with me in 1819, but I had no means of sowing it 
till 1823. I then began sowing it, but upon a very small scale. I sold 
the plants; and since that time I have sold altogether more than a 
million of them!” He elsewhere states, that he sold one year’s trans- 
planted plants at 10s. per 100. The name of Locust, as applied to this 
tree, was before Cobbett’s time almost unknown in England, and many 
persons in consequence thought it was a new tree. Hence, while quan- 
tities of plants of Robinia Pseud-Acacia stood unasked for in the nurse- 
ries, the Locust, which every one believed could only be had genuine 
from Mr. Cobbett, could not be grown by him in sufficient quantities to 
supply the demand. Cobbett imported the seeds in tons; but, when he 
ran short of the real American ones, he procured them, as well as young 
plants, from the London nurseries. We have ourselves several times 
accompanied planters to Cobbett’s nursery to procure trees, and went 
once with a gentleman who had purchased a large estate in South Wales, 
who bought some thousands of locust-plants to send to it. When he 
mentioned to us his intention, we told him that he might purchase the 
plants at half the price in Miller’s Nursery at Bristol, and that, from 
the comparative shortness of the distance, he would not only save a 
considerable expense in carriage, but that the plants would be in a 
much fresher state, and consequently more likely to grow when they 
arrived at his place. No arguments of ours, however, were of any 
avail; Cobbett’s Locust-trees were preferred, at any cost, to Miller’s 
Robinias. 

‘ The following passage is so characteristic of the man, and so well 
exemplifies the kind of quackery in which he dealt, that we quote it 
entire :—* The time will come,” he observes, “ when the Locust-tree 
will be more common in England than the Oak; when a man would 
be thought mad if he used anything but Locust in the making of sills, 
— tes, joists, feet for rick-stands, stocks and axletrees for wheels, 

op-poles, pales, or for anything where there is liability to rot. This 
time will not be distant, seeing that the Locust grows so fast. The next 
race 
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race of children but one, that is to say, those who will be born sixty 
years hence, will think that Locust-trees have always been the most nu- 
merous trees in England ; and some curious writer of a century or two 
hence will tell his readers that, wonderful as it may seem, ‘ the Locust 
was hardly known in England until about the year 1823, when the 
nation was introduced to a knowledge of it by William Cobbett.? What 
he will say of me besides, I do not know; but I know he will say this 
of me. I enter upon this account, therefore, knowing that I am writing 
for centuries and centuries to come!” ’— Woodlands, § 351. 

Among the other uses for which Cobbett recommended the 
Locust, was that of making hop-poles, for which purpose it hap- 
pens to be peculiarly unfitted. The fact is, that the Locust, 
even in America, is of no real value as a timber-tree. It grows 
rapidly, and its young wood, consisting almost entirely of heart- 
weod, is consequently much tougher and stronger than the young 
wood, or spray, of most other trees. These qualities are attractive 
at first, and many planters, both in England and France, had, 
from time to time, and long before the Cobbett mania, fancied 
great advantages would result from planting the Locust ; but expe- 
rience soon showed the fallacy of their hopes. The wood, though 
tough when young, does not itnprove with age; and, when the 
trunk exceeds a foot in diameter, it is generally found decayed at 
the heart ; the tree also requires a very rich soil, on which, from 
the roots running close to the surface, no other crop can be culti- 
vated ; and it is so brittle, that its branches are always broken in a 
high wind, and have consequently a ragged and untidy appear- 
ance, which quite unfits it for an avenue-tree. 

The genus Cérasus, the Cherry, is a very extensive one; and 
some of our unbotanical readers may be surprised to find the 
common and Portugal laurels included in it. The following ob- 
servations respecting the Common, or edible Cherry, as an orna- 
mental tree, are worth quoting :— 

‘The Cherry-trees in cultivatioa, whether in woods or gardens, may, 
in point of general appearance, be included in three forms; large trees 
with stout branches, and shoots proceeding from the main stem hori- 
zontally, or inclining upwards, and, when young and without their 
leaves, bearing a distant resemblance to gigantic candelabras, such as 
the Geans, or Wild Black Cherry, and many of the Heart Cherries ; 
fastigiate trees of a smaller size, such as the May Dukes ; and smail 
trees with weak wood, and branches divergent and drooping, such as 
the Kentish or Flemish Cherries, and the Morellos. The leaves vary 
so much in the cultivated varieties, that it is impossible to characterise 
them; but, in general, those of the large trees are largest, and of the 
lightest colour, and those of the slender-branched trees the smallest, and 
the darkest in colour; the flowers are also largest on the large trees, 
The fruits of all the sorts, with the exception of the Kentish and the 
Morello Cherries, are eagerly devoured by birds, from the stones i 
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by which in the woods all the varieties considered as wild have probably 
arisen.” 

Every one who has travelled in the neighbourhood of Amer- 
sham, in Buckinghamshire, when the cherry-trees are in blossom, 
must have been struck with the great richness which they give to 
the scenery. An old cherry-tree in a park, or shrubbery, grouped 
with other trees, has always a very good effect. The Cherry as 
a fruit is comparatively of little value except for the dessert. 
Great quantities are brought to market at Reading and some 
other towns, but it does not appear that they are employed for 
any purposes of commerce. On the Continent it is different. 
In Germany, Cherries are used in the manufacture of Kirsche- 
wasser and Maraschino; the latter especially, a liqueur which 
bears a high price in the foreign market. 

‘In France, the Cherry is highly prized as supplying food to the 
poor; and a law was passed, so long ago as 1669, commanding the 
preservation of all Cherry-trees in the royal forests. The consequence 
of this was, that the forests became so full of fruit-trees, that there was 
no longer room for the underwood ; when, as usual, going to the other 
extreme, all the fruit-trees were cut down, except such young ones as 
were included among the number of standard saplings required by the 
law to be left to secure a supply of timber. This measure, Bosc re- 
marks, was a great calamity for the poor, who, during several months 
of the year, lived, either directly or indirectly, on the produce of the 
mérisier (or small black cherry). Soup made of the fruit, with a little 
bread and a little butter, was the common nourishment of the wood- 
cutters and the charcoal-burners of the forest during the winter.’ 

The Apple is another of our popular fruits which Mr. Loudon 
treats on at length. It is remarkable that there are several dis- 
tinct modes of making cider ; one party avoiding with the greatest 
care what the others recommend. The Herefordshire and Wor- 
cestershire method seems to make the best cider; as it has been 
known to keep perfectly sound for twenty or even thirty years. 
According to this plan, the apples, when gathered or shaken from 
the trees, are suffered to lie in heaps on the ground, exposed to 
the weather, for a week or ten days; after which they are ground, 
air being freely admitted to the pulp and expressed juice during 
the process. The Devonshire and Normandy cider, on the other 
hand, which will not keep good above two or three years, appears 
to be made with the greatest care. The apples are all gathered 
by hand, and spread out under cover to keep them dry; and, 
when ground, the air is carefully excluded from the pulp and 
expressed juice. 

‘The wood of the Wild Pear Tree is heavy, strong, compact, 
of a fine grain, and slightly tinged with red.’ It is readily stained 
black, and then so closely resembles ebony as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguishable 
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tinguishable from it. It was anciently used for wood-engraving, 
and Gerard tells us that it served for the cuts plentifully sprinkled 
through his Herbal. Eating-pears were formerly divided into 
two sorts, viz., Proud-pears, which would not keep, and Wardens, 
so called from their property of keeping. Pears, however, have 
been wonderfully improved as a table-fruit within the last twenty 
or thirty years, by Professor Von Mons, and other Flemish bo- 
tanists and horticulturists, by whose experiments our own gar- 
deners have largely profited. 

The Hawthorn conjures up by its very name thoughts of love 
and poetry— 

* The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made,’ 


the custom of going a-maying, the floral games, and all the other 
associations connected with that loveliest ot all seasons, the youth of 
the year—the spring. Among other legends, Mr. Loudon mentions 
that of the Glastonbury thorn. It is said that, when Joseph of 
Arimathea came to England to found the first Christian church, he 
proceeded to Glastonbury for that purpose. ‘ It was Christmas-day 
when he arrived at the spot where he had been commanded to 
build a church in honour of the Virgin Mary; and, finding that 
the natives did not appear inclined to believe in his mission, he 
prayed that a miracle might convince them, and, striking his staff 
into the ground, it immediately burst forth into leaves and flowers,’ 
The tree of which this legend was told stood within the precincts 
of the ancient abbey of Glastonbury; and, though it has been 
long dead, a scion from its root remains, which always flowers in 
winter, and has generally both ripe fruit and flowers on it on 
Christmas-day. ‘This habit of flowering at an unusual season, 
which is not without its parallel in other trees, (the Cadenham 
Oak, which also puts forth its leaves at Christmas, for example,) 
having been observed by the monks of Glastonbury, the legend 
was no doubt framed accordingly, to give additional sanctity to 
their abode. The Glastonbury thorn is now common in the 
nurseries, where it preserves its habit of flowering in midwinter. 

The Rose affords an ample subject for Mr. Loudon’s pen. 
The numerous kinds, their culture, their uses in medicine, and for 
rose-water, attar of roses, &c., the legendary and poetical allusions 
connected with roses, the modes of planting rose-gardens or rosa- 
riums, arcades of roses, Ke., are all treated of in turn. One use 
of the rose in garden scenery we think especially deserving of the 
attention of all persons possessing extensive plantations ; it is as 
follows :— 

* Many of the climbing and trailing sorts, and particularly the ever- 


green varieties of these, are well adapted for underyrowths in — 
woods ; 
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woods; but in this case the timber-trees should not be so close as to 
touch each other with their branches, and consequently to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun from the roses. These also should be 
allowed, in some places, to climb to the tops of the highest trees, 
where they will flower profusely, and in a few years hang down, 
occasionally forming festoons from one tree to another in a manner 
singularly beautiful and picturesque. The different varieties of Rosa 
arvensis, especially the Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses, are particularly 
well adapted for this purpose. We have seen fine examples of the 
effect of climbing roses, produced in some neglected parts of the woods 
at Eastwell Park, Pains-hill, Spring-grove, Claremont, and more parti- 
cularly at Pepperharrow.’ 

The remarks on the formation of a Heathery, or Ericetum, in 
the open ground, and on the management of Heaths generally, 
are very good. Heaths, being what are called hair-rooted plants, 
require a light or peaty soil, and careful treatment. ‘Too much 
water rots the slender fibrils of their roots, and too little withers 
them. When properly managed, however, they are valuable 
plants, not only from the beauty and variety of their forms and 
colours, but from the great length of time that they will continue 
in flower. 

An Ericacetum, or American Ground, is also a very interesting 
appendage to pleasure-ground scenery; and Mr. Loudon gives 
several plans for forming one, and planting it with Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, &c., so as to produce a splendid effect. At 
High Clere, the seat of the Earl of Carnarvon, near Newbury ; 
at Bagshot Park, the seat of her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester ; and at Kenwood, the seat of Earl Mansfield, the un- 
dergrowth of the woods is composed almost entirely of Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas, which are allowed to sow themselves, and 
which in the months of May and June produce a scene of almost 
unrivalled beauty. 

The Ash is praised for its effect in scenery, particularly the 
American species. A specimen of one of these, the walnut- 
Jeaved ash, at Pope’s villa at Richmond, is a magnificent tree. 
The common Ash makes the best hop-poles, and it is grown 
largely for this purpose in Kent. 

The Bor-tree was highly valued by the Romans. Pliny de- 
scribes his Tusculan villa as being ornamented in one part with 
figures of animals cut in box; and, in another, with letters cut 
out of the same material. These last were, however, probably 
Jines formed into letters, of the dwarf box, clipped close, in the 
same manner as was practised in forming the embroidered parterres 
of the old French gardens, a good specimen of which style is 
preserved in the gardens of Holland house. 

In the earliest ages, when the space left to wild uncultivated 
nature 
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nature far exceeded that improved by art, those scenes were 
most admired which displayed most evidently that they were 
the work of man. In all the earliest descriptions of gardens 
which have been handed down to us, we find their regularity, 
or, as we should style it, formality, mentioned as one of the 
chief beauties. The gardens of Alcinous, Homer tells us, were 
planted with trees in rows, watered by two fountains, and sur- 
rounded by a hedge ; and the gardens of the Academus at Athens 
were planted with rows of plane-trees, watered by streams, 
and enclosed by walls. Among the Romans the topiary art, or 
fashion of clipping trees into the shapes of architectural orna- 
ments, or of men or animals, was considered so indispensable toa 
garden, that a head-gardener was generally called topiarius. It 
is remarkable that this taste, unnatural as it seems, has prevailed 
at different periods in almost every country in Europe. It began, 
as we have seen, in Greece and ancient Italy ; thence, after lying 
dormant during the dark ages, it travelled into France ; from 
which country, Le Notre, in the age of Louis XIV., brought it 
to England. Even Evelyn, far as he was beyond his age in 
other respects, was an admirer of this style, and some remains 
of it may still be traced in the verdant terraces and straight 
walks at Wootton.* 

The Mulberry brings with it the history of silk-worms. An 
edict of James I., A. p. 1605, recommending the cultivation of 
silk-worms, and offering packets of mulberry-seeds to all who 
would sow them, no doubt rendered the tree fashionable: 
‘there is now scarcely an old garden or gentleman's seat, 
throughout the country, which can be traced back to the seven- 
teenth century, in which a mulberry-tree is not to be found.’ It 
is remarkable, however, that all these trees are of the black mul- 
berry, the leaves of which are not suitable for silk-worms; and 
that very few instances exist in England of old white mulberries, 
though it is only on the leaves of that species and its varieties 
that the silk-worm can be fed advantageously. Shakspeare’s 
mulberry belongs to this period; it was planted in 1609. 
Under the White Mulberry, Mr. Loudon gives a long history of 
the introduction of silk into Europe, and of the establishments 
formed in different countries for its cultivation. Most of the silk 
used in commerce is still raised in Piedmont and the north of 
Italy, though extensive and successful plantations of mulberries, 
for the purpose of feeding silk-worms, have been made in dif- 





* Lord Byron hits Mr. Bowles hard, by showing that Pope, disparaged by his 
editor as destiwute of all real love for nature, gave the great blow to the formal 
school of gardening by a paper in the Guardian. 
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ferent parts of France since the reignof Henry IV. In England, 
the first attempt to rear silk-worms was, as we have seen, in the 
reign of James I.; and it appears to have been persevered in 
for nine or ten years, before it was finally abandoned ; but after 
its failure no other attempt was made to raise silk in England 
on a large scale for more than two centuries :— 

‘In 1825, however, a company was established, under the name of 
“ The British, Irish, and Colonial Silk Company,” with a large capital, 
and under the direction of the celebrated Count Dandolo, whose treatise 
on the management of the silk-worm, &c., is considered the best work 
extant on the subject in Italy. This company formed extensive plant- 
ations in England and Ireland, particularly near Slough and near 
Cork ; and Mr. John Heathcote of Tiverton, Devonshire, one of its most 
influential members, invented a method of reeling, which was attended 
with the most complete success. The company also formed plantations 
in Devonshire : but, after numerous trials, it was found that the climate 
of the British isles was too humid for the production of useful silk; and 
the company was finally broken up, and its plantations destroyed, in 
1829.’ 
In America the case is different. There, though the leaves of the 
native mulberry are found too rough for the silk-worm, the mul- 
berries of Italy thrive admirably ; and the summers are sufficiently 
warm and dry to prevent the diseases which are brought on the 
worms by damp. It is well known that the part of the leaves of 
the mulberry which makes them suitable to the production of silk 
is the milky juice ; and that, in proportion as this juice possesses 
more or less of the properties of caoutchouc, is the strength 
and goodness of the silk. All leaves abounding in milky juice 
are thus found to be capable of producing silk, but those of 
rough texture, such as the fig, and the red or American mul- 
berry, affect the insects with dysentery. The leaves of the 
Osage Orange, or Maclura, were tried for silk-worms at Mont- 
pellier in 1836; but, out of fifty worms, thirty-five died, and of 
the remainder, only five produced perfect cocoons. The expe- 
riment may consequently be considered to have failed; though 
the silk was excellent in such of the cocoons as came to perfec- 
tion. Herbeceous plants which have a milky juice, such as the 
lettuce, have been also found to succeed partially. It is a curious 
fact that in Lombardy and the Tuscan states, where mulberries 
for silk-worms are grown as a regular article of field culture, the 
leaves are always stripped from the trees at once; as taking a few 
off at a time is found to injure the tree seriously. Stripping the 
tree entirely, on the contrary, produces a kind of artificial winter ; 
after which, the buds form anew as for a second spring, and a 

second crop of leaves expands in time to fulfil all the functions of 
the leaves in summer. 


Speaking 
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Speaking of the Walnut, Mr. Loudon explains the old jingle 


of— 
* A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree, 
The more they're beaten, the better they’ll be!’ 

at least, inasmuch as relates to the walnut-tree, by quoting from 
a practical cultivator, who informs us that a barren tree may be 
thrown into fruit, by thrashing the extremities of its branches with 
long poles. Of course many of the branches are broken, and 
this causes the production of those spur-like shoots which alone 
yield fruit. 

Of all the genera of trees and shrubs which will grow in the 
open air in the British islands, the most troublesome, in a bota- 
so point of view, is the genus Salix, or the family of the wil- 
ows. 


* The best sorts for hoops are Salix Viminalis (the common Osier), 
and S. Caprea (the Withy, or common Black Sallow). It is observed 
by Dr. Walker, that the S. Viminalis was cultivated for hoops in Hol- 
land, from the first establishment of the herring-fishery in that country, 
which, according to M‘Culloch, was in 1164; or, rather, from the epoch 
of the Dutch learning to pickle their herrings, and pack them in barrels, 
which they were taught to do by Benkelson, who died in 1397, and to 
whose memory Charles V. erected a magnificent tomb at Biervliel, near 
Sluys. The Dutch boors, Dr. Walker informs us, without knowing 
anything of the sexes of the willows, selected those plants of S. Vimi- 
nalis that appeared to them to be of the most vigorous growth, and thus 
unintentionally propagated only the female. As all the plants of S. Vi- 
minalis grown in Scotland were originally obtained from Holland, they 
are consequently almost all females; and we suppose the same thing is 
the case in England. We mention this circumstance here, because it 
shows the practical use that may be made of a botanical knowledge of 
willows ; since, by ordering the female only of any given species, the 
planter may be sure of having all strong and vigorous growing plants. 
The soil for a plantation of hoop-willows ought to be good and deep, 
well trenched, and even manured, before planting the sets. It should 
be in a situation naturally moist, but so thoroughly drained as at no 
time to be stagnated by water.’ 

Mr. Loudon gives all the details of basket-making, illustrated 
with numerous engravings. With regard to the profit of willow- 
plantations, he tells us that they have been known to yield from 
25l. to 301. per acre; but the willows are subject to so many acci- 
dents from insects, &c., that they seldom give more on an 
average than 10/. an acre clear profit. 

When speaking of the different kinds of willows, Mr. Loudon 
gives the history of the Weeping- Willow, which was first known in 
Europe, by its being introduced in ‘ A View of the Village of 
Tonnan, drawn by John Nicohoff, July 3, 1655, on his bs: to 

exin, 
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Pekin, with the embassy which the Dutch sent to the emperor of 
China in that year.’ Pope is generally said to have first intro- 
duced the weeping-willow into England; but this, Mr. Loudon 
informs us, cannot be strictly correct, as it is included in a cata- 
logue of British trees, published in 1692. The story respecting 
Pope is, that he, ‘ happening to be with Lady Suffolk, when that 
lady received a present from Spain, or, according to some, from 
Turkey, observed that some of the pieces of withy bound round it 
appeared as though they would vegetate ; and, taking them up, 
said, “ Perhaps these may produce something that we have not 
in England.” Whereupon, he planted one of them in his garden 
at Twickenham, which became the weeping-willow there, after- 
wards so celebrated.’ 

Napoleon’s Willow is a variety of the common Weeping Wil- 
low. It appears that the willow is not indigenous to St. Helena ; 
but that, when General Beatson was governor in that island, he 
introduced it among a great number of other trees and shrubs 
from England. 


* He had the greatest difficulty in preserving his plantations from the 
numerous goats which abounded in the island; yet several of the trees 
survived, and attained a timber-like size. Among these was the tree 
of Salix Babylonica, which has since been called Napoleon’s Willow. 
This tree grew among other trees, on the side of a valley near a spring ; 
and, having attracted the notice of Napoleon, he had a seat placed 
under it, and used to go and sit there very frequently, and have water 
brought to him from the adjoining fountain. About the time of Napo- 
leon’s death, in 1821, astorm, it is said, shattered the willow in pieces ; 
and, after the interment of the emperor, Madame Bertrand planted 
several cuttings of this tree on the outside of the railings which sur- 
rounds his grave ; and placed within it, on the stone, several flower-pots, 
with heartsease and forget-me-not. In 1828, we are informed, these 
willows were found in a dying state, and twenty-eight young ones were, 
in consequence, placed near the tomb, which was at that time surrounded 
with a profusion of scarlet-blossomed Pelargoniums. A correspondent, 
who was at St. Helena in 1834, says one of the willows was then in a 
flourishing condition ; but another, who was there in 1835, describes it 
as going fast to decay, owing to the number of pieces carried away by 
visitors. In what year a cutting of this willow was brought to Eng- 
land for the first time we have not been able to ascertain ; but it appears 
probable that it may have been in the year 1823, and that one of the 
oldest plants is that in the gardens of the Roebuck tavern on Richmond 
Hill, which, as it appears by a white marble tablet affixed to it, was taken 
from the tree in that year. Since that period it has become fashionable 
to possess a plant of the true Napoleon’s Willow; and, in consequence, 
a great many cuttings have been imported, and a number of plants sold 
by the London nurserymen.’ 

The famous tree near Lichfield, long known as ‘ Johnson's 
Willow’ 
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Willow’ (Salix Russelliana, Smith), is generally supposed to have 
been planted by Dr. Johnson; but in fact the tree had attained a 
large size when the Doctor was a young man. He tells us him- 
self that ‘ it was the delight of his early and waning life,’ and 
he never failed to visit it whenever he went to Lichfield. The 
tree was measured by the Doctor’s desire in 1781, when it was 
supposed to be nearly a century old, and the circumference of 
its branches was upwards of 200 feet. It stood near the public 
foot-path between the city and Stow Hill, the residence of 
‘Molly Ashton ;’ and we well remember its venerable appear- 
ance. 


* From 1781 the tree appears to have gradually increased in size till 
April, 180], when Dr. Withering found the trunk to girt twenty-one 
feet at six feet from the ground, and to extend twenty feet in height 
before dividing into enormous ramifications; the trunk and branches 
were then perfectly sound, and the very extensive head showed unim- 
paired vigour. In November of the same year, however, many of the 
branches were swept away in a violent storm; and nearly half of what 
remained of the tree fell to the ground in August, 1815, leaving little 
more than its stupendous trunk, and a few side-boughs. This decay 
was accelerated by a fire made in the hollow of the trunk by some boys, 
in 1825, and which would probably have consumed the tree, had not 
Mr. Stringer, whose garden nearly adjoins it, seen flames proceeding 
from the trunk, and sent some of his men for the town engine to 
extinguish the fire. In April, 1829, the tree was blown down in a 
violent storm. Mr. Holmes, a coach-maker residing in Lichfield, and 
the proprietor of the ground, regretting that there was no young tree to 

lant in its stead, recollected that the year before, a large branch had 

08 blown down, part of which had been used as pea-sticks in his 
garden, and examined these to see if any of them had taken root. 
Finding that one had, he had it. removed to the site of the old tree, 
and planted there in fresh soil; a band of music and a number of 
persons attending its removal, and a dinner being given afterwards by 
Mr. Holmes to his friends and the admirers of Johnson. The young 
tree is at present in a flourishing state, and about twenty feet high. 

*At Woburn Abbey there are five trees of this species, which 
stand on the margin of a pond, and were planted as cuttings there 
in 1808, and measured for us in 1836. The height of these trees 
was respectively sixty feet, sixty-three feet, sixty feet, seventy feet, 
and seventy-one feet; and they contained in the trunk seventeen feet, 
twenty feet, sixteen feet, forty-two feet, and twenty-two feet, and, with 
the addition of the branches and bark, fifty-five feet, eighty-five 
feet, forty feet, a hundred and one feet, and sixty feet of timber. It 
thus appears that the largest tree had increased in its trunk at the 
average yearly rate of exactly one cubic foot and a half, and, in the 
trunk and head taken together, at the rate of more than three cubic feet 
and a half. Pontey calculates that an acre of land worth 10s. annually 
for rent and taxes, if planted with the Huntingdon Willow, in sets cut 

from 
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from shoots of two years’ growth, and ten inches or twelve inches in 
length, would in seven years be worth 67/. 10s. per acre; thus affording 
a clear profit of 39/. a-year! !’ 

The wood of the White Willow is used for making cricket-bats, 
mallets, and other articles which are required to give hard blows 
without splintering; also, for lining stone-carts, barrows, &Kc., as 
its softness and elasticity prevent it from receiving injury from the 
sharp edges of the stones. The bark is nearly equal to that of 
the oak for tanning ; and it is also used in medicine for the cure 
of agues, as a substitute for chinchona. ‘The charcoal is excel- 
lent for gunpowder, and for crayons; and the ashes are rich in 
alkali, containing more than a tenth part of their weight of that 
salt. 

The Oak is the most interesting of our trees, whether we re- 
gard its beauty or its use. Mr. Loudon has accordingly bestowed 
about 250 pages on the genus Quercus, and of these he has 
devoted nearly 130 to the British Oak, Quercus Robur. The 
earliest notices of Oak-forests in the Saxon Chronicles prove that 
the trees were then chiefly valued for their acorns, and several 
laws are extant made by the Saxon kings relating to the fattening 
of swine in the woods, which was called pannage. ‘The ancient 
Britons, however, appear to have been the first who used the Oak 
for ship-building,—the Alder, the Cypress, and the Pine having 
been employed for that purpose by the Romans. 

‘The slow growth of the Oak is by many alleged as a reason why 
plantations of it will prove less profitable than those of other trees. In 
answer to this it may be stated—first, that as the Oak is almost in every 
case planted among nurse-trees, which are not cut down till they are of 
some value as poles or timber, there can hardly be said to be such a 
thing as a young oak-plantation ; and, secondly, that though the Oak, 
in ordinary circumstances, is of a slow growth while young, yet, after 
the trunk has attained a diameter of six inches or eight inches, the Oak 
grows as fast as almost any other hard-wooded tree, and certainly faster 
than some, such as the beech and the hornbeam. The value of 
the timber of the Oak, even when of small size, the value of the 
bark, and the slight comparative injury of its shade to coppice-wood, 
hedge-plants, grass, corn, or other crops, should give a preference 
to this tree for planting, wherever the climate and soil are suitable, 
over every other kind, with the exception of the Larch and the Wil- 
low, which, iu particular soils, will pay better. For hedgerow-tim- 
ber, it is agreed by most writers that the Oak is superior to all other 
trees. It produces the most valuable timber and bark in that situation, 
and does less injury to the hedge, and to the herbage or corn beneath it, 
than any other sam because the horizontal roots do not run near the 
surface, and the buds come later into leaf than those of any other British 
tree. The general form, and the great variety of outline, of the Oak, 
as well as its colour, both in spring and autumn, also harmonise in a 
superior 
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superior manner with the general scenery of an enclosed country, To 
be convinced of this, we have only to reflect on those parts of the 
country where Larches, Pines, and bardy and other Poplars pre- 
vail in hedgerows, in which they are as bad in an agricultural as they 
are in a picturesque, point of view.’ 

Mr. Loudon proceeds to analyze the different modes of form- 
ing and managing oak-plantations recommended by Speechly, 
Pontey, Cruikshank, &c., and finally gives as ‘the ultimatum on 
the subject,’ an abstract of the mode adopted under the authority 
of the Woods and Forests department, communicated by Mr. 
Milne, one of the Commissioners of the Board. According to 
this method, the ground intended for the Oaks is first planted 
with Scotch Pines, and, when these are five feet or six feet high, 
‘good strong Oak-plants of about four or five years’ growth’ are 
introduced. The plantations thus managed, for the first ten 
or twelye years appear to consist rather of Scotch Pines than 
Oaks, but at the end of twenty or twenty-five years not a single 
Pine is left. ‘The advantage of this mode of planting has been 
found to be, that the Pines dry and ameliorate the soil, destroying 
the coarse grass and brambles which frequently choke and injure 
the Oaks; and that no mending’ over is necessary, as scarcely an 
Oak planted is found to fail.’ Mr. Loudon next discusses the 
question as to whether it is best to sow the acorns where the 
Oaks are to remain, or whether the plantations should be formed 
of young Oaks of four or five years’ growth, and decides in favour 
of the plants. 

When we consider the great number of trees that are necessary 
to build a single ship, and the length of time which it requires for 
an oak to reach maturity, it becomes the duty of every landed 
proprietor to plant for the sake of posterity. ‘ = Oak in a good 
soil and sityation,’ says South, a practical planter, ‘ will in seventy- 
five years from the acorn contain a ton of timber, or a load and a 
half of square timber. The same Oak at one hundred and fifty 
a of age will contain about eight tons of timber, or twelve 
oads of square timber.’ By the report of the Commissioners of 
Land Revenue respecting Timber, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, it appears that a 74-gun ship contains about 2000 
tons, which, at the rate of a load and a hat to a ton, would give 
3000 loads of timber; and would consequently require 2000 trees 
of seventy-five years’ growth, or 250 of one hundred and fifty 
years’ growth. It has also been calculated that, as not more than 
forty Oaks, containing a load and a half of timber in each, can 
stand upon an acre, fifty acres are required to produce the Oaks 
necessary for every 74-gun ship. In plantations made for profit, 
few Oaks are allowed to stand more than from seventy-five to one 
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hundred, or at most one hundred and fifty years, and the above 
are the average dimensions of Oaks at the first and last of these 
ages ; the first being, as we have already observed, that at which 
Oak-trees are usually cut for ship-building. Instances are, in- 
deed, on record, of remarkable Oaks producing from thirty to 
forty, and sometimes even fifty tons of timber each; but these 
trees must have been the growth of centuries. In the mansion 
at Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, there is said to be a room 
forty-two feet long and twenty-seven feet broad, the floor and 
wainscot of which were the produce of a single Oak-tree grown on 
the estate. 

The oldest Oak in England is supposed to be the Parliament 
Oak (so called from the tradition of Edward I. holding a parlia- 
ment under its branches) in Clipstone Park, belonging to the 
Duke of Portland: this park being also the most ancient in the 
island. It was a park before the Conquest, and seized as such 
by the Conqueror. The tree is supposed to be 1500 years 
old. The tallest oak in England was the property of the same 
nobleman—it was called the Duke's Walking-Stick—higher 
than Westminster Abbey—and stood till of late years. The 
Jargest oak in England is the Calthorpe Oak, Yorkshire ; it 
measures seventy-eight feet in circumference, where the trunk 
meets the ground. The Three Shire Oak at Worksop, was so 
called from covering parts of Yorkshire, Nottingham and Derby : 
it had the greatest expanse of any recorded in this island, dropping 
over 777 square yards. The most productive oak was that of 
Gelonos in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810. Its bark brought 
2001., and its timber 6701. 

Among his anecdotes of celebrated English Oaks, we were 
surprised to find Mr. Loudon adopting (at least so we understand 
him) an a hal story about Herne’s Oak given in the lively 
page of Mr. Jesse’s Gleanings. That gentleman, if he had taken 
any trouble, might have ascertained that the tree in question was 
cut down one morning by order of King George III. when in a 
state of great but transient excitement: the circumstance caused 
much regret and astonishment at the time, and was commented 
on in the newspapers. The Oak which Mr. Jesse would de- 
corate with Shakspearean honours stands at a considerable distance 
from the position of the true Simon Pure. Every old woman in 
Windsor knows all about the facts. 

Among the fungi which grow under the shade of the oak is 
the eatable boletus, or ceps, of which Mr. Loudon gives the 
following tempting description :— 

‘The ceps resembles a mushroom in a ce, with a] ileus 
or cap, peer with a yellowish or teowitten skin ; and the pial = 
ace 
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face consisting of slightly attached half-round tubes, in the same situa- 
tion as the gills are in the common mushroom. These tubes, which 
are in France vulgarly called /e foin, are removed with the skin and 
stalk, and only the solid part of the cap is eaten. The flesh of the solid 
part “is white, firm, and extremely delicate, particularly when young ; 
and it is not only applied in cookery to all the purposes of the common 
mushroom, but it is eaten raw with salt and pepper, or made into soup. 
The best ceps grows on the banks of copse-woods, planted with the 
oak or sweet chestnut, or on heathy ground, rather hilly, and shaded 
with oak-trees. The Rev. Mr. J. Berkely, speaking of this fungus, in 
the fifth volume of the English Flora, says—‘ Though neglected in 
this country, it appears to be a valuable article of food: it resembles 
in taste the common mushroom, and is quite as delicate ; and it might 
be used to much advantage, as it abounds in seasons when a mushroom 
is scarcely to be found. Like thatit can be cultivated, but by a much 
more simple process, as it is merely necessary to moisten the ground 
under oak-trees with water in which a quantity has been allowed to 
ferment. The only precaution requisite is to fence in the portion of 
ground destined for the production of the fungus, as deer and pigs are 
very fond of it.””” 

aving excited our gastronomic propensities by the ceps, we 
may pass for a moment to the Truffles. 

‘The common Truffle is, if possible, even more highly prized in 
cookery than the morel; it is also more difficult to find, as, instead of 
appearing above the surface, like a mushroom, it is entirely buried 
in the ground. It is black, covered with tubercles, and possesses a 
7 strong but agreeable smell. When ripe, its flesh is brown veined 
with white. It is generally found by dogs or pigs trained to search for 
it; but, in those countries where truffles* abound, in the month of Oc- 
tober (which is their season for ripening) all the inhabitants repair to 
the woods, slightly stirring, or rather scratching, the ground in those 
places which experience points out to them as the most likely to contain 
the tubers. In England they are tolerably abundant in beech-woods 
on light soil; but they are very rare in Scotland. The truffles of com- 
merce are generally those of Angouléme and Perigueux. The signs 
which are considered, in France, to indicate the habitats of truffles, 
are; 1. The absence of plants on the surface of the ground ; the quan- 
tity of nourishment required for the truffle erga famishing their 
roots. 2. The cracking and undulations of the surface of the soil, 
which appears as though it had been slightly raised by moles, or some 
other animal under ground, in little hillocks, which are generally very 
small, being seldom larger than a common hen’s egg; where they are 
much raised, the truffle is generally found only two or three inches 
below the surface. 3. The appearance of numerous columns of 
small flies, which are attracted by the smell of the truffle, and seek it in 
order to deposit their eggs. Pigs are so fond of truffles, whenever they 
have once tasted them, - t, when they find them, though they are muz- 
zled, they keep rooting up the earth with their snouts, and are quite 
insensible to the calls of their masters, to whom they are perfectly — 
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dient at all other times. Many persons have attempted to propagate 
truffles artificially ; and Bulliard and Baril have, to a certain extent, 
succeeded, but not sufficiently to make the culture of the root become 
general.’ 

We now turn to the Conifera, a particularly interesting order 
at the present day, when so many landed proprietors are forming 
Pinetums. 

It is well known that in most ships, even when the hulk is con- 
structed entirely of oak, the mast is of fir-timber ; and the best for 
this purpose is that of Riga. The trees used for masts are from 
eighteen inches to twenty-five inches in diameter, and from seventy 
feet to eighty feet long. They are purchased standing in their 
native forests by what are called mast-brokers; and when felled 
they are made into rafts, and floated down the Dwina to Riga, 
where they are shipped. In the Russian forests the trees are cut 
down in winter, and are dragged over the snow by eight or ten 
horses, yoked in a straight line, one before another, the driver 
riding on the first horse. The effect produced by this long line 
of horses, with a tree of perhaps seventy feet or eighty feet in 
length, floundering through the snow after them, is very striking. 
In the Swiss forests, the most remarkable object was the slide of 
Alpnach, an inclined plane formed of long troughs of pine-wood, 
and reaching from the summit of Mount Pilate to the Lake of 
Lucerne, a distance of above eight English miles. 

* Of course, to preserve its regular slope, it had to be conducted over 
the summits of rocks, along their sides, underground, and over deep 
gorges, where it was sustained by scaffoldings. The slide was kept 
constantly moist, and the trees descended by it into the lake with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. The larger pines, which were about 100 feet long, 
ran through the space of eight miles and a third in about six minutes. 
A gentleman stated, that such was the velocity with which a tree of the 
largest size passed any given point, that he could only strike it once 
with a stick as it rushed by, however quickly he attempted to repeat 
the blow.’ 

Mr. Loudon describes in all about seventy different kinds of 
Pines and Firs, in addition to which there are three or four 
kinds of Larch, two or three of Cedar, and about half a dozen 
other trees, which may be legitimately comprised in a Pinetum. 
Mxany of these collections have been formed in different parts of 
the country, and Mr. Loudon gives a tabular view of twenty- 
three of the most extensive. Of these, unquestionably the first 
in every respect is that of Lady Grenville at Dropmore. The 
trees are there planted on a smooth lawn, and, as they have 
beea allowed full room to expand freely on every side, many of 
thera have attained a large size. This fine collection was, how- 
ever, seriously injured by the late severe winter—as were many 
others 
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others throughout the country, particularly that of Mr. Wells, at 
Redleaf, which contained many choice and valuable specimens ; 
while others, in comparatively exposed situations, escaped. 

The winter of 1837-8 produced such remarkable effects on 
vegetation, that it well deserves to have a few words devoted to it. 
Its commencement had been unusually mild ; so much so, indeed, 
that Christmas-day might have been mistaken for a day in April. 
This unnaturally warm weather had brought some of the trees as 
forward as they usually are in March, and had retained the sap in 
others, in a degree of activity quite foreign to the season. The 
first week in January brought with it a sudden change. A severe 
frost set in; the sap was frozen in the branches, and its sudden 
expansion tore asunder the slender vesicles in which it had been 
contained. All the healthiest and most vigorous trees, which had 
advanced farthest, suffered most ; and plants in a warm and shel- 
tered situation, having been more forward than others, were most 
injured. The consequences were extraordinary. Large Evergreen 
Oaks, sixty or seventy feet high, had their leaves scorched and 
shrivelled as though by lightning ; and in many cases were killed 
down to the ground. The Sweet Bay and the Laurestinus, the 
Common Laurel and the Phillyrea, were all apparently killed ; 
and the common Furze on the commons was blackened and de- 
stroyed. Amidst this universal devastation, the foreign Heaths 
planted in the open air perhaps suffered the most. Plants three 
feet or four feet high were not only withered, but their stems were 
stripped of their bark and shivered into small shreds, as if they 
had been beaten like flax or hemp. Evergreens, in general, were 
much injured, particularly in low, moist, warm situations. Large 
Arbutuses, twelve er fourteen feet high, were almost everywhere 
killed down to the ground, and in many places entirely destroyed ; 
from the loss of these, together with the Laurestinuses, and 
Common Laurels, the gardens and shrubberies about London 
looked naked and desolate. The Horticultural Society’s Garden 
at Turnham Green lost several large Arbutuses ; and those beau- 
tiful China and Banksian Roses, which covered one side of the 
council-room, and some of the walls, appeared all dead. While 
so many trees and shrubs, natives of comparatively cold countries, 
were killed to the ground, and in many places entirely destroyed, 
it is a remarkable fact that very few Japan plants suffered; the 
Pyrus Japonica, and the Aucuba, in particular, escaped without 
the slightest injury. Many of the deciduous trees, which were 
supposed to be dead, and were cut down, bave sprung up again 
from their roots; but the Sweet Bay appears to have been gene- 
rally destroyed. Trees of the Pine and Fir tribe, when “= cut 
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down, never spring up again from the roots; and consequently 
many of the pinetums lost some of their most valuable specimens. 
In ‘Mr. Wells’ collection at Redleaf there was a fine plant of 
Pinus Sinensis, the only one, it is believed, ever seen in a living 
state in England, which was killed; and several others, such as 
Abies Webbiana and Pinus Sabiniana, lost their leaves. The 
Deodar Cedar, Abies Morinda, and Pinus Excelsa, all natives of 
the Himalayas, appear to have borne the cold remarkably well ; 
and the Chili Pine has been but little injured. The numerous 
deciduous trees which, after having been cut down, have sent up 
young shoots, should be a lesson to any planter who may here- 
after be placed in a similar situation, to wait before he allows his 

ener to root up and throw away any plant that may appear to 

ve been killed by frost. 

After this account of the effects of the frost on the pine- 
tribe in England, it may be amusing to read the following 
description of what may be called an ice-storm in the pine-forests 
of North America, which was sent to Mr. Loudon by an eye- 
witness, Mr. R. C. Taylor :— 


* A heavy fall of snow had been succeeded by a partial thaw and rain, 
followed by a severe frost, which enveloped the trees and earth ina 
thick coating of om moe ice. The following morning, the accu- 
mulation of ice on the branches of the forest-trees presented a beautiful 
and extraordinary spectacle. The noblest timbers were everywhere to 
be seen bending beneath the enormous load of ice with which their 
branches were incrusted, and the heavy icicles which thickly depended 
from every point ; the thickness of the ice, even on the spray, often ex- 
ceeding an inch. The smaller trees, from twenty to even fifty feet in 
height, were bent to the ground by this unwonted burden, and lay 

ressing on one another, resembling fields of gigantic corn beaten down 

a tempest. Above, the taller trees drooped and swung heavily ; their 
branches glittering, as if formed of solid crystal; and, with the slightest 
breath of wind, clashing against each other, and sending down showers 
of ice. The following day, the limbs of the trees began to give way 
beneath their load. The leafy spray of the hemlock spruce was thickly 
incased, and hung drooping round the trunks upon the long pliant 
branches, until the trees appeared like solid masses or monumental 

illars of ice. Everywhere around was heard the crashing of the 
aust Bs of the loftiest trees of the forest, which fell to the earth with a 
noise like the breaking of glass, yet so loud as to make the woods re- 
bound. As the day advanced, instead of branches, whole trees began 
to fall; and, during twenty-four hours, the scene which took place was 
as sublime as can well be conceived. The whole forest seemed in 
motion, falling, wasting, or crumbling, as it were, piecemeal. Crash 
succeeded crash, until at length these became so rapidly continuous as 
to resemble the incessant discharges of artillery; gradually increasing, 
as 
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as from the irregular firing at intervals of the outposts, to the uninter- 
rupted roar of a heavy cannonade. Pines of 150 and 180 feet in height 
came thundering to the ground, carrying others before them. Un 
every tree was a rapidly accumulating debris of displaced limbs and 
branches ; their weight increased tenfold by the ice, and crushing every- 
thing in their fall with sudden and terrific violence. Altogether, this 
spectacle was one of indescribable grandeur. The roar, the cracking 
and rending, the thundering fall of the uprooted trees, the startling un- 
usual sounds and sights produced by the descent of such masses of solid 
ice, and the suddenness of the crash when a neighbouring tree gave way, 
were awful in the extreme.’ 

The Stone Pine and the Pinaster are the principal pines of 
the south of France and Italy; and under the head of Pinaster 
Mr. Loudon gives us an interesting account of the use made of 
this tree in fixing immense tracts of moving sand :-— 

‘ This process is as remarkable for its simplicity as for its complete 
success. It consists in sowing on the surface, seeds of the common 
broom, mixed with those of Pinus Pinaster; commencing on the side 
next the sea, or on that from which the wind generally prevails, and 
sowing in narrow zones, in a direction at right angles to that of the 
wind ; the first-sown zone being protected yt bes line of hurdles, this 
zone protecting the second, the second the third, and so on, till the 
whole breadth of the downs in that locality is covered with plantation. 
From four to five pounds of pinaster seed are sown per acre, and imme- 
diately covered with branches of pines, or of other trees, with the leaves 
on, brought from the nearest woods, in order to shelter and protect the 
seed, and, by the help of the hurdle-fence, to retain the sand, These 
branches are laid down in a regular manner in the direction of the wind, 
and overlapping one another, so as to produce a sort of thatching to the 
surface ; and, in places very much exposed, rods are laid across them, 
and firmly hooked down. In a word, wherever seeds are sown, the 
surface of the downs, as far as the sowing extends, may be said to be 
carefully thatched, branches of evergreen trees being used instead of 
straw. In six weeks, or two months, the broom-seeds have produced 
plants six inches in height, and which attain three or four times that 
height in the course of the first season. The pines do not rise above 
three or four inches the first year, and it is seven or eight years before 
they completely overtop the broom, which often attains, in these downs, 
from twelve to fifteen feet in height. At the age of ten or twelve years, 
the pines have, in a great measure, suffocated the broom, and they are 
then thinned ; the branches cut off, being used for the purpose of thatching 
downs not yet recovered, and the trunks and roots cut into pieces and 
burned, to make tar and charcoal. In about twenty years, the trees are 
from twenty to thirty feet in height; and they are then in a state for 
producing resin, which process is carried on for ten or twelve years ; 
when the trees are cut down, and their branches applied as before for 
thatching fresh plantations, and their trunks and roots burned for making 
tar and charcoal ; the self-sown seeds having furnished the surface with 
& progeny to succeed them.’ 

The 
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The Larch is one of the most important trees ever introduced 
into Britain, as it is the only one ever likely to compete with the 
oak for ship-building. It will grow well in the most exposed 
situations, and in the poorest soils, and its timber has been found, 
by many experiments, to be not inferior in strength, toughness, 
elasticity, and durability, to the oak. Its growth is so rapid, 
that one of the Dukes of Athol received twelve guineas for 
a Larch only fifty years old; and a Larch of seventy years’ 
growth may be considered as fit for most naval purposes, and 
as equal to an Oak of double that age. The extensive planta- 
tions made by three successive Dukes at Dunkeld and Blair, 
have shown the wonders that may be effected with this tree. 
But we need hardly dwell on this part of Mr. Loudon’s work, as 
an article ‘on planting waste lands,’ supplied to our pages by Sir 
W. Scott in 1830, contains enough to satisfy the general reader. 

The late Duke succeeded his father in 1774, and from that 
period to December, 1826, when he finished his last plantation, 
he covered above 10,000 imperial acres of waste land with 
timber. He found near one of his castles 6500 Scotch acres 
of mountain-ground, which was only worth a rent of from 9d. to 
1s. an acre as pasture. This land he planted, and not only 
cleared 71. per acre by the thinnings (after paying all the expenses 
both of thinning and of the original outlay of planting), but raised 
the value of the land under the trees, as pasture, to 10s. an acre. 
The trees are still growing, and, before they will be of a sufficient 
age to cut down, they will have been thinned out to 400 trees an 
acre ; in the course of seventy-two years from the time of planting, 
these Larches will probably each contain at least a load and a 
half of timber fit for ship-building ; and this, at the low price of 
1s. per cubic foot, will yield a profit of 1000l. per acre, or the 
enormous sum of 6,500,000l. sterling ! 

The wood of the modern Cedar of Lebanon has been proved 
by numerous experiments to be nearly worthless; or, at best, 
only equal to a very inferior kind of deal. From this, and other 
discrepancies, it appears probable that the Cedar of Holy Writ 
was the Deodar, the spreading branches and lofty stature of which 
accord perfectly with the sublime description of Ezekiel. Spe- 
cimens of it in the temples of India have been found which have 
endured nearly three hundred years, without evincing the slightest 
symptom of decay. Its extraordinary beauty and hardiness make 
it desirable also as an ornamental tree. It has scarcely, as yet, 
been planted so much in England as it deserves to be; partly 
from its not being sufficiently known, and partly from a difficulty 
im procuring plants. The seeds, from containing a great deal of 
oil, are rarely good when they reach this country unless sent in 
the 
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the cone ; but it is now found to grow readily from cuttings ; and 
the Earl of Harrington has above two hundred specimens at 
Elvaston, grafted on the common cedar, which are growing vigor- 
ously. 

The Deodar is only one among many beautiful trees which 
have been imported from the Himalayas, and found to thrive 
perfectly well in this country. All the trees sent home from the 
Himalayas have indeed proved both hardy and extremely beau- 
tiful ; and when we look over the list of Nepal trees and shrubs 
furnished to Mr. Loudon by Dr. Royle for the historical part of 
the Arboretum Britannicum, and consider how few comparatively 
of these have been introduced, we cannot help ardently wishing 
for more. No less than fifteen different kinds of oaks are enu- 
merated, which have never been seen alive in this country: en- 
gravings of several of them are given by Mr. Loudon when 
treating of the oak, under the head of anticipated introductions, 
and they are very remarkable both in their leaves and acorns. 
It is much to be lamented that travellers are so frequently igno- 
rant of botany. Englishmen are found in every part of the habit- 
able globe, and were their attention but once turned to this sub- 
ject, England would soon become an emporium of the vegetable 
riches of the world, as she is already of its manufactured trea- 
sures. It is astonishing in these enlightened days to see the state 
of ignorance in which we are respecting the woods used for 
ornamental furniture. We do not know from what tree either 
the satin-wood or the partridge-wood of commerce is produced. 
The rose-wood is a native of Brazil, and said by sore to be a 
kind of Convolvulus; it has never been introduced, ‘Ib ebony, 
Diospyrus Ebenum, a native of Madagascar and Ceyicn, has not 
been introduced ; and the trees from which king-wood, tulip- 
wood, and several other kinds of ornamental wood are obtained, 
are unknown. If every English traveller, whether a botanist or 
not, would send home all the seeds he could procure, though he 
might occasionally get those of only worthless or common plants 
(as Bruce sent the common mustard-seed from Abyssinia), yet he 
could not fail ultimately to confer a vast benefit on his country. 

Another interesting tree belonging to the Conifere is the 
Araucaria imbricata, or Chili pine, which, though a native of 
Peru, has proved during the late severe winter more hardy than 
the common laurel; the beautiful specimens in the open air at 
Dropmore having been scarcely injured. This tree is a very re- 
markable one, and some specimens have been found in its native 
forests 150 feet high. 

* The trunk is quite straight, and without knots, with a strong arrow- 
like leading shoot, pushing upwards. It is covered with double bark, 
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the inner part of which, in old trees, is five or six inches thick ; fungous, 
tenacious, porous, and light; and from it, as from almost every other 
part of the tree, resin flows in great abundance: the outer bark is of 
nearly equal thickness, resembling cork cleft in different directions, and 
is equally resinous with the inner bark. In young trees the bark of the 
trunk is studded with leaves from the base of the tree upwards, which 
remain attached for twelve or fifteen years. The branches are produced 
in whorls of six, seven, and sometimes eight in a whorl, the greater 
number being nearest the ground; and the branches diminish in length 
as they ascend higher up the tree, till they terminate in a kind of 
pyramidal head. They are horizontal, inflexed, and ascending at the 
extremities. These large horizontal arms, clothed with closely-imbri- 
cated leaves, resemble, in young trees, snakes partly coiled round the 
trunk, and stretching forth their long slender Eons in quest of prey.’ 

We must notice the accuracy as well as elegance of the wood- 
engravings, which are not only scattered profusely through the 
ages of letter-press, but entirely fill the last four volumes. 

he portraits of remarkable English oaks drawn by Strutt and 
engraved by Williams are especially worthy of admiration; and 
the lords of the fair domains, adorned by the originals, may well 
be proud to see their venerable beauties thus secured against 
oblivion. Our author has given us biographies of about a hun- 
dred great trees of this order, each with an illustrative print. In 
conclusion, let us warmly congratulate him on having finished 
his Herculean task ; a task which few men except himself would 
have had the courage to begin, and still fewer the perseverance 
to complete. The Arboretum Britannicum is unique in its kind, 
and it must become a standard book of reference on all subjects 
connected with trees. 








Arr. I1I.—The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes, by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. Vols. 1.—IV. 8vo. London. 1838. 


T was an evil hour for the best interests of mankind when 
Gibbon undertook to write the history of ‘ The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.’ If the subject was well chosen, 
and he in many respects admirably qualified to do it justice, 
so much the worse. The literary merits of the work only 
secured a wider range for the infidel principles mixed up with it ; 
and, as from the nature of the subject it was sure to be read by 
the young far more than by those of mature age and established 
opinions, there is no telling the number of minds it may have 
unsettled. The poison, too, was put in circulation without any 
label on the wrapper ; for who would expect a history of Rome 
to 
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to be made the vehicle of a malignant attack upon Christianity ? 
and, as was the fashion with the Italian proficients of old, the 
dose was conveyed in portions so minute, and in food so whole- 
some, as to be the more dangerous, The times, and the peculiar 
circumstances of the man, both contributed to the infidel cha- 
racter of this extraordinary publication. It was written whilst 
the wits, so called, were blindly engaged in scattering far and 
wide those principles of which the French revolution proved the 
fruit, 
* A token, would it were a monument !’ 

of what practical results they lead to; nature itself denouncing 
them by the misery they engender: written within the very circle 
of those evil magicians, the master-spirits of the mischief of the 
times :—written by one but too familiar with their pernicious 
labours, as the notes on the ‘ Decline and Fall’ amply testify—by 
one clearly enough betraying, in passages which might be pro- 
duced, for what appetites he felt himself catering—of whose 
praise he was ambitious, and of whose censure afraid—and by 
one whose feelings were so well disposed to find excellence in 
everything French, that he must needs go out of his way in this 
history to pay Paris a complinient; and to bespeak, whilst he 
does it, how unconscious he was of the volcano which was at that 
very moment forming beneath it, from the fuel which he, and 
others like him, were so industriously providing. 

‘If Julian could now revisit the capital of France, he might converse 
with men of science and genius, capable of understanding and in- 
structing a disciple of the Greeks ;—he might excuse the lively and 
graceful follies of a nation whose martial spirit has never been enervated 
by the indulgence of luxury; and he must applaud the perfection of 
that inestimable art which softens and refines and embellishes the 
intercourse of social life.’ 

Some dozen short years gone, and the streets of this sprightly 
capital were running with the blood of the inhabitants, and her 
philosophical citizens, whom Gibbon himself had now learned to 
designate as ‘ the savages of Gaul,* were worshipping a naked 
prostitute. The times, thus infectious in themselves, found in 
Gibbon one open to their influence. He was an Englishman 
who had spent the most critical years of his life in a foreign land 
—delivered from those checks which more or less control every one 
dwelling in his own. The prodigal is represented as ‘ going into 
a far country. We do not mean to assert that he availed himself 
of the distance as a screen for actual profligacy ; he was probably 
too busy for this; still a wholesome restraint was removed from 


him. e was a man not living in the bosom of his family, but 
: * Miscel. Works, i. p. 359. 
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alone in the world; without wife or child: hostages these to 
virtue, quite as much as to fortune; it being well known that 
professed unbelievers have been constrained to cast a suspicion on 
the sincerity of their unbelief by withdrawing those that were 
nearest and dearest to them from the contagion of their own 
creed and companions ; and that, in the Marian persecution, those 
who took their deaths with the most remarkable courage were 
found to be married men with large families. Then, again, 
Gibbon’s mind, which was that of an intellectual voluptuary, 
was ill fitted for the reception of the evidences. If blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God, no less true is the 
converse—wretched are the unclean in heart, for they shall 
be blind to Him. And of this pruriency the work of Gibbon 
gives but too manifest indications throughout. Whether we turn 
to the characters he dwells upon with disproportionate interest— 
the features of a picture he exhibits in the most prominent 
relief—the critical scrupulosity with which he investigates the 
most nauseous details, sifting them with the pertinacity and relish 
of a duck filtering the filthiest mud for its meal—whether we 
track the spirit of the man by its slime through a dirty quotation, 
a sly innuendo, a luxurious amplification—all concur to show that 
the mind was inveterately sensual. 

In such an age, and from such an author, came forth the 
‘History of the Decline and Fall.’ But, mischievous as it is, it 
would have been more so, had not the prejudices of the writer 
against Christianity been so transparent as to put his readers upon 
their guard. The research which the work displays might have 
dazzled them, had not a doubt suggested itself whether it was 
honestly applied. Many persons who might not have leisure or 
inclination to test Gibbon’s authorities and search his argument 
to the bottom, might still be led to suspect, from gross and 
obvious tokens of its spirit, that such scrutiny, if undertaken, 
would not prove favourable to its pretensions ; and the suspicion 
would serve them for an amulet. We allude to such passages as 
these, where, by a mere mechanical juxta-position of words, he 
contrives to convey an insinuation :— 

* The historical narrative [of Philostorgius] is soon lost in an inquiry 
concerning the seat of Paradise, strange monsters, &c.’—iii. 272, Note ! 

* Apollonius of Tyana was born about the same time as Jesus Christ. 
His life (that of the former) is related in so fabulous a manner by his 
disciples, that we are at a loss to discover whether he was a sage, an” 
impostor, or a fanatic.’—ii. 36. 

We will not multiply these sad scoffs—still, we say, they are 
valuable as beacons: they let the reader know the manner of man 
he has to deal with, and the allowance that should be made in 
estimating 
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estimating his testimony: and he will be satisfied that the mind 
of one who can so deal with such a subject is warped—is not to 
be trusted further than it is watched—that, whilst he is with him, 
he is walking in an unscrupulous enemy's country. 

With feelings akin to these, we approach those original docu- 
ments which supply Gibbon with the subject-matter of his specu- 
lations in this department of his history; and we are put upon 
the inquiry the rather, because at the time when he wrote they 
were examined by very few. The monstrous audacity of 
Priestley’s assertions on the question of the divinity of the Son, is 
enough to show how largely that heresiarch reckoned upon the 
ignorance which then prevailed of the ecclesiastical authors of 
the three or four first centuries. And, though a Horsley was 
not wanting to expose him effectually, yet still (we say it with 
all due deference to so great a name, and one to which modern 
theology owes so much) there is that in the learned prelate’s 
replies to him, with all their pretensions and all their merit, 
—(both conspicuous)—which has ever seemed to us to denote 
that much of his knowledge of the primitive fathers was got 
up for the occasion, and had not in it the ripeness of that 
of a Pearson or a Bull. Whilst Gibbon, therefore, was en- 
gaged with these authors, he must have felt that he was not 
very liable to exposure—that he was examining records which he 
had for the most part all to himself—and that, if the words of a 
reference (for of this point he is careful) seemed to support his 
text by their literal construction, few or none would be in a con- 
dition to apply a correction from a more general knowledge of the 
writer who furnished them. But, indeed, after reading over 
again this portion of Gibbon’s history with much attention, we are 
at a loss to determine to what acquaintance with the primitive 
Fathers he had really attained—how far he had actually mastered 
their works by a patient perusal of them for himself. Certainly 
he tells us in his preface, that he had ‘ carefully examined all the 
original materials that could illustrate the subject which he had 
undertaken to treat ;’ and his notes point to the Fathers perpe- 
tually; but we are sceptical on the subject of immense reading 
such as the references of Gibbon challenge. Folio volumes of 
Greek and Latin, often obscure and difficult in style, will take 
a large part out of the solid day; and there are but twelve hours 
in it even for scholars. Our doubts in this case are not re- 
moved by Gibbon’s numbering amongst the difficulties of 
inquiring into the progress of Christianity, which beset him, ‘the 
scantiness and suspicious materials of ecclesiastical history.’ 
Perhaps one who had carefully appropriated all those materials 
which exist would not have been disposed so much to aie 
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of their scantiness. In his account of the Gnostics, for instance, 
we should have expected from one who made this a subject of 
complaint, tokens of his having possessed himself, at least, of all 
the information respecting them with which the works of Irenzeus 
and Clemens abound—abound, we should have said, to weariness 
of the flesh; but this does not appear. Irenzus is once referred © 
to, but in a general way; Clemens once, and then, we conceive, 
with an erroneous interpretation.—(ii. 282.) So again, when he 
casts a doubt on what he considers the extravagant declaration of 
Tertullian, that Spain had already received the first rays of the 
faith at the time he addressed his Apology to the magistrates of 
the .Emperor Severus, he does so in apparent ignorance of the 
testimony of this same Irenzus to the fact he disputes ; testi- 
mony still earlier than that of Tertullian.* 

With respect to the suspicious character they bear, we can 
only say that, on the whole, the writings of the primitive Fathers, 
when examined cautiously and without bias, appear to us to carry 
with them as many marks of truth as any other uninspired 
writings of the same date. Of course to a general charge one 
can only make a general reply. But we see their works, in many 
cases, quoted successively by writers of every century from their 
own to ours—the allusions they contain to circumstances of the 
times they pretend to, confirmed by independent testimony—the 
heresies, the manners and customs of the early Christians, the 
ecclesiastical usages and rites to which they refer, all in keeping. 
We see in the Fathers certainly warm advocates of the Christian 
cause, but not dishonest partisans; on the contrary, remarkable 
candour in their admissions with respect to the Christians—often 
a disposition to produce, rather than to suppress, any mitigation 
of their sufferings—any entreaties of the magistrate that they 
would conform and save their lives—any evasion of punishment he 
might suggest to them. We find in them records of the pre- 
sumption of Christians and their fall—their infirmities and quar- 
rels—very cautious claims to miraculous powers of the highest 
class, much as though such powers were gradually and succes- 
sively expiring (as has been conjectured) with the lives of those 
on whom the apostles themselves had laid their own proper 
hands—very ample enumerations of the offences laid to their 
charge. And, perhaps, we may think that the man who produces 
repeatedly the pompous speech of Agrippa on the glories of the 
Roman Commonwealth, which the adulatory Josephus puts into 
his mouth and adopts that as a chronicle of facts, has little right to 
talk of the suspicious nature of the materials,of the early Fathers. 
But Gibbon’s sympathies could be readily excited in favour of a 





* Trenaus, i. c. 10, § 2. 
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document which told for the magnificence of pagan Rome, when 
they are dead enough towards another which pleaded the cause 
of Christian humanity. That he availed himself of the labours 
of Mosheim, of Lardner, of Jortin (though in the last instance 
more sparingly than we might have expected from the spirit of 


‘their author), as well as of other inquirers into the primitive times 


of the church, calculated to abridge his own researches, is clear ; 
and that he knew and approved the works of Dailié and Bar- 
beyrac—works more likely to divert their readers from bestowing 
much pains upon writers of which they represent the use to be 
so little, and the morality so iraperfect, than to encourage them 
in any such study. On the other hand, Gibbon does from time 
to time let fall a remark which certainly betrays a knowledge of 
some Father, or some treatise at least of a Father, such as nothing 
but an attentive perusal of the original document itself could be 
supposed to have furnished; so that, on the whole, it remains 
a problem with us, whether the unfaithful application he makes 
of these writings is to be imputed to a superficial or at least a 
partial acquaintance with them; or whether to a deliberate sup- 
pression or modification of the testimony they offer, when it 
chanced to be against him. That such unfaithful use of them 
he does make, we shall now endeavour to show; and we shall 
perhaps be doing the cause of Christianity better service by thus 
questioning the authority of Gibbon on the whole, than by hunt- 
ing him through the series of innuendoes on this subject, of which 
his book is full; indeed, we doubt whether it might not have 
answered Mr. Milman’s object better, to have prefixed a caution- 
ary dissertation pointing out the general defects of Gibbon’s rea- 
soning—if reasoning it is to be called, of one who only seeks 
* To sap a solemn creed by solemn sneer’— 

and the multitude of arguments for the truth of Christianity 
which still remain untouched by him, and which would involve 
any one who adopted his views in a labyrinth of insurmountable 
difficulties, than to oppose him in detail by a desultory note here 
and there, however good in themselves—a vast number of his 
insinuations left unencountered after all, and the embarrassment 
of grappling with a scorner on specific points constantly pre- 
senting itself. 

We can reailily conceive that the first readers of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall,’ after laying the book down, would be scarcely able to 
say what its author’s plan of attack on the Christian religion had 
been, so insidiously was it conducted. They would feel that an 
attempt had been made to shake foundations, but by what precise 
lever was not so apparent. On second thoughts, however, they 
would perceive that it was principally by ambiguous hints in- 
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ducing a notion that Christianity owed its ultimate and permanent 
success to its connexion with the state—that until Constantine 
declared himself its champion it was feeble and faltering—and 
that, but for this secular alliance, it would have perished alto- 
gether. ‘A considerable portion of the globe still retains the 
impression it received from the conversion of that monarch,’ is 
Gibbon’s language (i. 232). ‘ The foundation of Constanti- 
nople and the establishment of the Christian religion were the 
immediate and memorable consequences of this revolution’ (ii. 258), 
writes he once again ; and as if its previous existence was scarcely 
worth a thought or an acknowledgment, as if he could strangle it 
in its cradle by a contemptuous stroke of his pen, he says, ‘after 
a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still 
professed by the nations of Europe.’ (ii. 259.) With this pur- 
pose in his mind, though without formally avyowing it, he. sets 
himself to reduce the number of the early Christians; to dispa- 
rage their rank ; to depreciate their attainments; to make light 
of their sufferings ; to postpone their institutions ; and in pursuing 
this course exercises all the sophistry and artifice of a special 
pleader most keenly alive to the interests of his client. 

Nothing can be more explicit than the evidence borne by the 
Fathers to the rapid extension of the Christian party during the 
three first centuries after Christ—a period in which it experi- 
enced no favour, but much discouragement, from the ruling powers. 
One or two passages to this effect are indeed produced or alluded 
to by Gibbon—that is his way; paragraphs to which he might 
afterwards appeal, in proof that the argument had not been over- 
looked by him. But they are dismissed as ‘ vehement assertions,’ 
‘splendid exaggerations, and the like. Others might be added 
of a similar kind, to almost any amount; but of course they might 
be set aside in the same summary manner. However, if the 
positive and unanimous assertions of these respectable writers are 
to be disbelieved because such is Gibbon’s pleasure, corroborated 
as they are too by such unexceptionable witnesses as Tacitus and 
Pliny, the former of whom Gibbon puts out of court by as strange 
a piece of logic as we ever met with, still, how are the incidental 
indications of the same fact to be disposed of, arising out of the 
disturbance in all the relations of society, which indisputably 
occurred at this period? If Gibbon had actually studied the 
Fathers for himself, it was impossible that this feature of those 
times (so conspicuous in their works) could have escaped him; 
and equally impossible was it that a mind so acute as his in drawing 
inferences should have failed to recognise in this universal agi- 
tation a very active and prevailing cause at work. If Tertullian, 
for instance, is not to be listened to, when he makes his 5 to 
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Roman magistrates—persons not likely to be quite in the dark 
on a question of this nature—that the Christians, though but 
of yesterday, ‘filled their cities, islands, castles, towns, councils, 
camps, tribes, companies, the palace, the senate, the forum, 
every place in short but their temples—insomuch that their se- 
cession would create a solitude ;’ is he to be suspected, also, when 
he incidentally lays down laws for the regulation of Christians in 
all callings, in all occupations, in all positions in life, obviously 
contemplating them as everywhere to be found? If makers of 
idols, they are to pursue some other branch of their trade ; repair 
houses, plaster walls, line cisterns, coat columns; he who can 
draw a figure can paint a wainscot; he who can carve a Mer- 
cury can put together a chest of drawers; there are few temples 
to be built, but many houses; few Mercuries to be gilded, but 
many sandals and slippers. If schoolmasters, there is nothing for 
it but to relinquish their calling, rather than teach the adventures 
of heathen gods, consecrate the first payment of each scholar to 
Minerva, and keep holidays in honour of Flora. If cattle-mer- 
chants, they are to buy for the shambles, not for the altar. If 
hucksters, they are at least not to be dealers in incense. Though 
to abstain from the public spectacles, they may take part, if they 
please, in ordinary and social festivals ; and need not absent them- 
selves from such occasions of mirth as an espousal, a marriage, 
the giving a name, or the putting on a toga, there being nothing 
in such proceedings essentially idolatrous. Then provision is 
made for such cases as servants who have unbelieving masters, 
clerks who have unbelieving superiors. ‘Then questions are de- 
termined touching the lawfulness of the profession of arms, of 
contracting debts with heathen creditors, of executing bonds after 
heathen forms ; all subjects of casual regulation, indicating, as we 
have said, in a manner above suspicion, that the Christians were 
a very numerous body, composing an integral portion of every 
society. Now these are facts which Gibbon could not have read 
the Fathers without knowing; and, if knowing, he ought, as an 
honest man, to have produced them. 

We come to the same conclusion in the same indirect way (for 
here lies the force of the evidence), from the disposition there was 
in the Roman populace to impute all the calamities of the state 
to the Christians. If the Tiber rose, or the Nile refused to rise; 
if there occurred drought or earthquake, famine or plague, forth- 
with the cry was, ‘ To the lions with the Christians."* Butsuch 
importance would scarcely have been assigned to any other than 
a very numerous body. And when their enemies threw it in 
their teeth, that by a species of exclusive dealing they were in- 

* Tertul. Apolog., § 40. mene 
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juring the shops (for they would not purchase at those in the 
amphitheatre), and by withdrawing themselves from the temples 
were impairing the revenue; and when to these charges it was 
replied by the apologists, that, if they did not deal in one place 
they did in another; and that in the article of incense at least, 
they bought as much for their dead as their accusers did for their 
deities ; and saved the state by their strictness in paying taxes 
more than they withdrew from it by refusing to join in the 
temple dues; we again say, that such accusations and such 
replies to them point clearly enough, however incidentally, to 
the Christians being already a body of great consideration in the 
country. But the animus of Gibbon on this subject, and his 
resolution to limit the numbers of the primitive Christians, be 
the evidence opposed to him what it might, is manifest from the 
ease of Armenia. With respect to Armenia, Gibbon admits, 
in his ‘ Vindication,’ that, ‘instead of maintaining that the con- 
version of that country was not attempted with any degree of suc- 
cess till the sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox emperor 
[meaning Constantine], he ought to have said that the seeds of 
the faith were deeply sown during the season of the last and 
greatest persecution; that many Roman exiles might assist the 
labours of Gregory; and that the renowned Tiradates, the hero 
of the East, may dispute with Constantine the honour of being 
the first sovereign who embraced the Christian religion.’ Such 
is Gibbon’s own confession, very appropriately introduced as 
a note by Mr. Milman. But Gibbon himself was not the 
man to act up to his recantation, and correct his text, which 
stands in the last edition just as it did in the first, without any 
hint either there or in the margin, that the author had seen reason 
to retract his assertion: an instance of disingenuousness, which it 
is as well, perhaps, that he did not surrender to the taunts of 
Porson; monument as it is of the spirit in which this part of the 
‘ History of the Decline and Fall’ was composed. 

His attempt to depress the Christians unduly, in rank and at- 
tainments, is conducted just after the same fashion. He implies 
that the Apologists felt themselves tender upon this point ; did 
not resent the imputation that the sect consisted of the dregs of 
the populace, boys and women, beggars and slaves; and that 
their teachers were as mute in public as they were dogmatical in 
private, avoiding the encounter of philosophers, but mingling 
with the rude and illiterate. The substance of this passage (the 
worst being made of it) is taken from Minucius Felix, to whom, 
indeed, Gibbon refers in a note. Now, in that author, the offen- 
sive expressions are put into the mouth of a heathen, who is repre- 
sented as resenting certain remarks made by a companion with 
whom 
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whom he was walking, on a salutation offered by him to a figure 
of Serapis which they chanced to pass in the way. Accordingly, 
he takes his revenge by preferring against the Christians, to which 
sect his reprover belonged, sundry reproaches, of which this 
selected by Gibbon is one—reproaches, however, in the justness 
of which he had so little confidence, that he becomes himself a 
convert to Christianity, one of this very rabble, before the dialogue 
ends. The others, though urged in the same breath, Gibbon 
sees reason for the present to suppress, probably thinking their 
extravagance might damage the credit of his witness to the single 
fact he now proposes to establish. Else he might have proceeded 
to tell how the Christians after their feasts tied a dog to the 
candlestick, which, on a bone being thrown it, overturned the 
light, and, in the darkness, a scene of revelry and incest ensued 
—how they had for their object of worship an ass’s head, and 
other symbols still more revolting—how they buried an infant in 
flour, provoked their novices to thrust their weapons into the 
mass, when, the child being slain unawares, they licked up his 
blood, tore his limbs piecemeal, and so cemented their union !* 

We do not, however, mean to, dispute, that among the early 
Christians there were a great many of the poorer class: proof 
enough of this may, no doubt, be collected from the Fathers, 
though nowhere, we think, expressed in terms so repulsive as those 
used by this rhetorical adversary, introduced as speaking under a 
sense of personal affront, which are the terms Gibbon has thought 
proper to select for his own adoption. But, had he been disposed 
to exercise the same critical severity upon the language of the 
foes of Christianity as upon that of its friends, he might, perhaps; 
have exclaimed, with at least as great propriety as before, ‘ vehe- 
ment assertions,’ ‘ splendid exaggerations ;’ and qualified it rather 
more effectually than by the supercilious admission, that, ‘ as the 
humble faith of Christ diffused itself through the world, it was 
embraced by several persons who derived some consequence from 
the advantages of nature or fortune,’ then enumerating just eight 
such individuals. 

Without, therefore, dwelling at any length on the numerous 
passages to be found in the Fathers, which directly lay claim to a 
respectable position in society for many amongst the early Chris- 
tians—such, for instance, as those in Tertullian, where he speaks 
(with Pliny) of Christians of ‘ every degree’ +—of Christians 
‘ degraded from their rank’ by the Roman magistrate, on account 
of their profession of the gospel {—of < illustrious women’ and 
‘ illustrious men’ amongst the Christians,§ obviously meaning 

* Minucius Felix, § 8, 9. Apolog. § 1. 
ry. § Ad scapuism, $4 
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such as were illustrious, not from their virtues, but their condi- 
tion—without pressing these expressions beyond a point, we 
shall in this case, as before, offer incidental, and therefore, un- 
suspicious evidence—evidence which, if Gibbon had read the 
Fathers, must have been known to him—that so early as the end 
of the second century, or beginning of the third, the Christian 
faith, which, doubtless, travelled upwards at first, as it has 
travelled downwards since, had made an effectual lodgment in the 
middle and higher ranks. The writings of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus which have reached our times consist, with one short essay 
or sermon besides, of the ‘ Hortatory Address,’ meant to convert 
heathens to Christianity ; the ‘ Padagogus,’ meant to instruct 
the new converts in the ordinary duties of life; and the ‘ Stro- 
mata,’ meant to develop the character of the perfect Christian ; 
the three treatises successively rising one upon the other. Now, 
the ‘ Pedagogus,’ as it enters, from its very plan and principle, 
into details the most domestic and personal, furnishes us with 
abundant means of deciding what the condition of the persons 
was to whom it speaks. The character of its precepts deter- 
mines the station of the parties who were the subjects of them. 
Amongst other monitory words, then, contained in that work, 
we find objection taken to couches with silver feet, and in- 
laying of ivory in the bed-posts, as ostentatious furniture not 
suiting the simplicity of holy men, who are, nevertheless, cau- 
tioned, on the other hand, against indulging the vanity of the 
Cynic, and lying, like Diomede, on the hide of an undressed 
ox.* We find the women restrained from studding their shoes 
with fantastic figures and devices; cultivating too zealously a 
taste for pearls, parrots, peacocks, and Maltese lapdogs; the 
wearing of gold, and putting on of apparel, not indeed proscribed 
to them, but moderated; and allowance especially made for 
those amongst them who had entered into improvident marriages, 
and had to adorn their persons to please their husbands. We 
find the use of seals adverted to, and, provided the impressions 
on them were becoming, not condemned. Restrictions are laid 
upon the excessive multiplication of household servants, the pur- 
chasing numbers of cooks, butlers, carvers, cunning to divide 
the meat into portions, and so on. Occasionally, it may be 
thought, that Clemens in his instructions has an eye rather to 
practices prevailing amongst the heathens than the Christians, 
and that his object is to put the latter on their guard against the 
adoption of the like. But even where this is the case the argu- 
ment stands nearly the same, for he would not be likely to warn 
the Christians against luxuries which, by reason of their poverty 
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and mean condition, would be altogether out of their reach. 
There would be no great reason to advise the ‘ dregs of the po- 
pulace,’ ‘ beggars and slaves,’ against the abuses of gorgeous fur- 
niture, extravagant apparel, exquisite and expensive fancies, or 
overgrown establishments. 

The base condition of the primitive Christians, once admitted, 
would pave the way for certain other reproaches which Gibbon 
circulates—that the outcasts of society resorted to them, pleased 
to meet with a religion which would own them, and wash them 
clean ; and, accordingly, that the numbers of the church were 
swelled by these ready but not very respectable recruits (ii. 316) : 
and again, that the alms of the church profusely distributed were 
a bait which men of the class he had represented the Christians 
to be were not above taking, and that this in its turn conduced to 
the progress of Christianity (ii. 347). The first of these two 
Gibbon describes as a ‘very ancient reproach.’ It may be so; 
we certainly do not remember to have met with it for the first two 
centuries after the death of the Saviour ; at the same time we will 
not take upon ourselves to say that, amongst the several railing 
accusations brought against the Christians during that period, 
this may not be one. But could Gibbon have read the Fathers, 
and not have been struck with the precautions taken by the early 
Christians to secure, not nominal, but sound converts? If their 
object was to make ephemeral proselytes, why did they embarrass 
admission into the church by so many restrictions? Why institute 
a training process; first the state of the catechumen, then that of 
the baptised ; first the probation, then the approval? * Why ex- 
act solemn promises and vows on entrance into the former state ; 
and a repetition and ratification of the same on succeeding to the 
latter, the interval between the two periods being often consider- 
able? + Why require sponsors, whose office it should be to vouch 
for the respectability of the parties of their own knowledge, and 
to see that the pledges of baptism were redeemed? { Why fence 
baptisin about with so many circumstances to make ; it an impres- 
sive, not to say alarming rite ?—such, for instance, as the refusal 
of the church to pronounce a formal absolution for more than one 
flagrant falling away after baptism ; §—nor that, till after a publie 
and most humiliating confession. Why so rigorous an exercise of 
the power of the keys in the discipline of excommunication for 
immorality ; || for breach of the baptismal vows; 4] for marrying 

* Tertull. De Spectaculis, § 1, 4. 

+ De Spectac. § 4,13; De ‘Coront, § 3; De Penitent., § 6. 

1 De Baptism, § 18; Constivut. Apostol. viii, ¢. 32. 
te. re Pracept., iv.; Clemens Alexandr. Strom., ii. c.13; Tertull. De Peni- 
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a heathen ;* for making idols as a manufacturer ; + and the like? 
All of them regulations much more savouring of a desire to have 
the Christian body pure than numerous. 

With respect to the other charge, of bribery, it certainly would 
be too much to expect of the poor man not to be alive to his own 
necessities heretofore or now. But all that could be done to 
prove that the church was aware of the danger in this quarter 
was done. The Church could but adopt one of two alternatives ; 
either abate her charities, or see that they were not abused. She 
chose the latter; and we discover Clemens Alexandrinus ex- 
pressly speaking of it as matter for inquiry, whether any conyerts 
had been made by the hope of sharing in the gifts the Church 
dispensed, and reprobating such a motive ; { and we imagine that 
it was by information thus imparted to him in their candour by 
the Fathers themselves that Gibbon was put upon thinking of 
the reproach. 

The respectable rank, however, of the early Christians—at 
least of great numbers amongst them—established, another im- 
putation, that of their gross ignorance, and by consequence inca- 
pacity to weigh the evidence for the religion they embraced, 
naturally falls to the ground. But we will not be content with 
this defence. Let the Fathers, whose writings we possess, speak 
for themselves, and at the same time for the character of those 
whose works have unfortunately perished. We perceive that 
many of them, so far from being guilty of a blind acceptance of 
the Gospel, did not approach it till they had roved through the 
various schools of philosophy; professed themselves dissatisfied 
with the contradictions and morals of them all; and, finding a 
truth which approved itself to their understandings in the Scrip- 
tures, and a virtue which approved itself to their hearts, cleaved 
unto them as the word of God and the rule of life. Such were 
Justin, Tatian, Theophilus. Nothing could be less precipitate 
than their conversion. We see divers of them exhibiting powers 
of reasoning of which neither Gibbon nor any other man would 
have need to be ashamed. And we would instance Tertullian’s 
treatise ‘On the Testimony of the Soul,’ and Athenagoras’s ‘ On 
the Resurrection,’ as two essays in which the argument of natural 
religion is handled in those early times with great success. An 
argument, we may add, which the Fathers very often touch, though 
seldom so deliberately pursue as in the two tracts we have 
named ; and to one hint of this nature thrown out by Origen we 
are indebted for the immortal Analogy of Bishop Butler; a 
propensity to this peculiar mode of ratiocination being in itself, 
we submit, no mean proof of the sober and rational character of 

* Ad Uxbr, ii. § 3. + De Idolatr., § 4. t Gree S08 
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the convictions of the Fathers ; and that which indicates reasoning 
powers of a much higher order than are discoverable in a capacity 
for starting mere sceptical objections. Whilst in the article of 
extensive reading, not to speak of others, we know of no one, 
ancient or modern, whose range seems to have been more unli- 
mited than Clemens, ‘a genius born to grapple with whoie 
libraries ;’ and to whose diligence, indeed, the classical scholar is 
indebted for numberless fragments of Greek authors, which but 
for him would have been lost. No doubt, it is possible to muster 
a catalogue of names of eminent heathens ‘whose language or 
whose silence equally discover their contempt for the growing 
sect; but it is difficult for men to appreciate that which they 
refuse to examine; it is the hardship of which the Apologies 
complain beyond every other, that the Christians were condemned 
by those who were entirely and wilfully ignorant of all about 
them; inquiry into their characters and opinions is the thing 
of all others for which they plead most earnestly.* And, accord- 
ingly, the charges preferred against them (to some of which we 
have already had occasion to allude) are just such as might be 
expected from parties who took no trouble to master the case ; 
charges of atheism, of promiscudus concubinage, and of devouring 
human flesh, which have just analogy enough to the several facts 
they misrepresent to bespeak them to be blind and blundering 
caricatures of the abhorrence the Christians had for image-worship, 
of the love they bare to the brethren, and of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in which they partook. 

Pursuing the same line of disparagement, though masking it 
by many manceuvres too intricate to trace, Gibbon now has his 
fling at the ‘ indiscreet ardour’ with which the early Christians 
courted martyrdom; their base quality and mean attainments 
(the points he had already laboured) preparing his readers, as he 
would naturally think, for an explosion of fanaticism. Some, it 
is certain, did rush upon their deaths unadvisedly ; and out of the 
many that perished it was easy to select a case or two of this kind 
for exposure. Gibbon chooses that of Ignatius, in this instance 
finding it convenient to refer to the Epistles of the Bishop of 
Antioch as genuine (ii. 439), which, however, he calls in question 
elsewhere, playing at fast and loose with them according to the 
purpose he has for the time to serve (ii. 427). We do not quarrel 
with his use of them here, believing them as we do (the shorter 
ones) to be supported by as strong a body of evidence as could 
well be arrayed on any disputed document of so distant a date ; 
evidence, moreover, which some facts in literature that ed 
transpired since the days of Bishop Pearson (to one of which 
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allusion is made in Dr. Routh’s Preface to the Reliquie Sacra) 
have only tended to confirm. Gibbon elsewhere refers to another 
instance of similar extravagance ; that of the soldier who exposed 
himself and his brethren to the most imminent danger by refusing 
to wear a laurel crown; conduct, he says, which Tertullian so far 
approved as to make it the subject of a panegyric; where we 
again discover him as little scrupulous about his authority as 
before ; for, in order to fasten the charge of rashness on the 
orthodox church, in Tertullian’s approval thus expressed, he adds, 
‘it is evident, notwithstanding the wishes of M. de Tillemont, 
that Tertullian composed his treatise De Coroni long before he 
was engaged in his error of the Montanists’ (ii. 291), whereas his 
allusion to the ‘ New Prophecy’ in the first chapter, as the Bishop 
of Lincoln observes, affords a complete refutation of the assertion. 
Sull, much as there was to excuse this temerity, if not to hallow 
it, the Church herself appears to have watched it with uneasiness. 
In a letter, preserved in part by Eusebius, which the church of 
Smyrna writes to the churches of Pontus, and to which Gibbon 
refers for another purpose, though he overlooks it for this, an 
account is given of the sufferings of Polycarp and other martyrs 
of that place, when occasion is taken of blaming the presumption 
of those who volunteered the martyr’s part.* Clemens would 
have his perfect Christian prepared indeed to drink the cup, if 
circumstances required it; but he would have him not forget the 
Lord’s injunction, that they who are persecuted in one city are to 
flee to another ; and he considers that to run wilfully upon death 
is to bring guilt upon your own head.¢ A man is not perfect, he 
says in another place, because he is blind and bold; for a child 
will touch fire, and a wild beast rush upon a spear’s point, but 
the perfect man will do as reason directs him, deliver himself up 
freely when he has a clear call from God, and, without being 
fool-hardy, will at the proper time know how to play the man.{ 
The testimony of Tertullian is at one period of his life to the 
same effect ; and as the works in which his change of sentiment 
on this subject is discovered bear marks of the Montanist, it is 
only fair to suppose that his former opinion (which is in the 
Apology) was of a date prior to his aberration. He puts the 
Christian on the same footing as the soldier ; the one will die for 
God's glory, if taken before the magistrate ; the other will die for 
his own, if summoned to the battle; but neither of them have any 
pleasure in the hazard they are about to run.§ His language, as 
we have said, did not always continue the same; yet a passage in 
his treatise ‘ concerning idolatry’ (which was written probably in 
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his second character) may be supposed to imply, that, though he 
for his part then considered it the duty of a Christian to avow 
himself at whatever cost, the general voice was against him.* 
Why, indeed, should the leaders of the church have been at the 
pains to compose so many Apologies, if there was such a rage for 
martyrdom, or such a disposition among the Christians to encou- 
rage it, as some suppose? For the very foremost object those 
Apologies had was to relieve the Christians from persecution by 
challenging the attention of the chief magistrates to the injustice 
of the proceedings taken against them, and to pray that they 
might be put upon a level with other culprits. 

But as a noble army of martyrs would stand in the way of more 
than one of Gibbon’s devices—for it might suggest that the early 
Christians, so far from being a comparatively small body of con- 
temptible enthusiasts whom the world could well afford to pity 
and neglect, were from their numbers and character the cause 
of much jealousy both to the colossal power of Rome and to 
society at large—Gibbon next employs his perverse ingenuity in 
reducing the catalogue of the martyrs, and (lest heathen humanity 
might take damage, and Christian fortitude win applause) in exte- 
nuating their sufferings. We will not follow him through the 
special pleading by which he makes the persons who were put 
to death in the whole prefecture of the East, during the ten years’ 
persecution which ensued in consequence of the edicts of Dio- 
cletian, to be annually no more than one hundred and fifty— 
drawing an inference from this, that, as the times in which the 
primitive saints met their ends were less sanguinary than those of 
Diocletian, the average then must be taken even lower. Allow- 
ing these strange calculations, so little in unison with either the 
letter or the spirit of early ecclesiastical history, were there, we 
would ask, no sufferings short of death to be taken into the ac- 
count? The martyrs of Queen Mary’s days were not more than 
288—some say not more than 227—but would this fact give any 
idea of the amount of the calamity, of that distress with perplex- 
ity (to use the striking language of Scripture) when men’s hearts 
failed them for fear, and for looking to the things that were coming 
on the earth? We believe that, when the Bastile was taken, not 
more than seven prisoners were found within its walls; but is 
this a fitting representation of the tyranny of the lettres de cachet, 
and the dread they inspired ? Gibbon was not unacquainted 
with those other springs of persecution, besides imperial edicts, 
which did the work far more effectually ; for he faintly alludes to 
them in that way so common with him, and which we have already 
noticed, whereby he seems to be making provision to meet a 
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eharge of disingenuousness to which he suspects himself open, 
and which may at some future time be preferred against him. In 
the provinces, indeed, which were the chief scene of persecution, 
the emperor, whatever was his disposition, does not appear to 
haye had the power fully to protect the Christians. The popu- 
lace, both Jew and Gentile, the former especially, were furiously 
hostile to them—driving them from the markets and baths,* 
pelting them with stones, breaking open their sepulchres, and 
tearing up the bodies.{ A governor of a province, therefore, who 
sought for mob popularity, could find no better way to the hearts 
of the million than by rigorous proceedings against the Christians, 
and many were the governors that were of like character with him 
who, ‘ willing to show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound ;’ and 
so waged war against the saints. But, besides these trials from 
without, so fully verifying the Lord’s words, ‘ Behold I send you 
forth as sheep among wolves, there were others of a more do- 
mestic but not less painful kind, which must be carried to the sum 
of the sufferings of the early Christians, and without a due con- 
sideration for which our estimate of them would be most imper- 
fect.—For the Gospel at first did not bring peace, but a sword—the 
nearest and dearest family-ties were broken by it—the unbelieving 
husband dismissed his wife, though by her conversion to Christi- 
anity she had only become in her duties to him more exemplary 
than ever; or, if he retained her, it was only to distress her by 
making her partake with him in heathen rites, tavern revels, and 
licentious songs ;|| if she proposed going to a religious assembly, 
he would say, to the bath ; if to observe a fast, he would be for a 
riotous dinner-party.] The unbelieving father disinherited his 
child, to whom he had nothing to object save that he was a Chris- 
tian, whereby he was only the more obedient to him. The un- 
believing master sent away to the mill the most trusty of his 
servants, on making the same discovery. The unbelieving ser- 
vant, on the other hand, betrayed his Christian master, and a 
man’s foes became those of his own household.** And when we 
consider how averse the primitive Christians were to exercise 
trades and callings that ministered directly or indirectly to idola- 
try, and how intimately idolatry combined itself with all the busi- 
ness of life, we may readily perceive what great pecuniary sacri- 
fices the Christians, and especially the trading classes of the 
Christians, must have been content to make for conscience’ sake— 
how much of that slow and silent temptation of poverty and re- 
verse of fortune there must have been, to try the stoutest hearts 
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—and what need there was of those encouraging exhortations of 
which the New Testament is full, to persevere unto the end. 
But why should we expect considerations such as these to have 
been felt or recorded in the manner they deserved to be, and the 
writings of the Fathers warrant, by one whose pity, and, we will 
add, whose manhood, cannot be moved by the most frightful and 
most abasing sufferings to which either sex was subjected? Were 
these sufferings fictions of the monks (1i. 424) ? What fictions could 
go beyond the facts communicated in the letter of the churches 
of Lyons and Vienne to those of Asia ?—Christians writing not in 
indignation to heathens, but in confidence to Christians—contem- 
poraries not talking at second-hand, but speaking of events they 
had witnessed with their own eyes—of men and women, whose 
names are given (for these things were not done in a corner), 
submitted to the rack—hot plates of brass applied to the more 
sensitive parts of the person—left for a few days for their wounds 
to fester and inflame—tortured again—torn by the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre—tossed in nets by furious bulls—fried in an 
iron chair—in some instances the same individual made to pass 
through the whole series, if life lasted. These are not horrors 
that rest upon monkish authority; neither is it to legends of the 
convent that we must have recourse for examples of honourable 
women (ever the objects of Gibbon’s unmanly rudeness), who 
were condemned to trials even more bitter than these, because 
attended with the last humiliation, and, if spared the lions, sen- 
tenced to the brothel.* It is certainly with a heart hot within us 
that we pursue this portion of our subject, but we have not yet 
exhausted it. 

The letter of Pliny to Trajan draws from Gibbon the remark 
that ‘the learned Mosheim expressed himself with the highest 
approbation of Pliny’s moderate and candid temper ;’ and, to 
confirm this verdict by his own, he adds, ‘notwithstanding Dr. 
Lardner’s suspicions, J am unable to discover any bigotry # in his 
language or proceedings.’ Who would believe that this humane 
Pliny, in this very letter, tells us that he put two women, pro- 
bably deaconesses, to the torture, to ascertain the real nature 
of the Christian assemblies? Mr. Milman gives the Latin, and 
we will do the same—‘ necessarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis, 
quz ministre dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta querere’ 
(ii. 418). The venerable Cyprian is first of all banished; but 
then, pleads Gibbon, it was to a city ‘in a pleasant situation,’ in a 
‘fertile territory. He was afterwards summoned to die; but 
then he was conducted by the ministers of death, ‘not to a 
prison, but to a private house,’ and ‘an elegant supper was pro- 
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vided for his entertainment.’ Sentence was passed on him, but 
then it was only to be beheaded—‘the mildest and least painful 
manner of execution;’ and ‘no use of torture admitted to obtain 
from the Bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his princi- 
ples or the discovery of his accomplices’—the very thing he could 
see no harm in Pliny’s having recourse to. He was led to the 
fatal spot, but then ‘it was without insult.’ His head was 
severed from his body ; but then his corpse, though exposed for 
some hours, it is true, to the curiosity of the Gentiles, was at 
length carried away ‘in triumphal procession :'—the friends who 
performed for him the last offices, ‘secure from the danger of 
inquiry or of pursuit.’ Another man might have thought of the 
agony of the martyr; Gibbon is occupied with the merits of the 
executioner. Isaac Walton exhorts his fisherman, when baiting 
with a frog, ‘to put his hook through the mouth, and out at his 
gills, and then with a fine needle and silk sew up the upper part 
of his leg with only one stitch to the arming-wire of the hook, 
and in so doing to use him as though he loved him.’ Such was 
the charity in this case, of which Gibbon is so enamoured. 
The observations of Sir James Mackintosh upon this passage of 
the ‘ History of the Decline and Fall* we had transcribed into 
our own copy of Gibbon; and we see Mr. Milman has done the 
same by his. The dignified rebuke they convey is the more 
pointed, as coming from one who was himself no fanatic :— 

*The sixteenth chapter I cannot help considering as a very ingenious 
and specious, but very disgraceful, extenuation of the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the Roman magistrates against the Christians. It is written 
in the most contemptibly factious spirit of prejudice against the suf- 
ferers: it is unworthy of a philosopher, and of a man of humanity. 
Let his narrative of Cyprian’s death be examined. He had to relate 
the murder of an innocent man, of advanced age, and in station deemed 
venerable by a considerable body of the provincials of Africa—put to 
death because he refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. Instead of pointing 
the indignation of pusterity against such an atrocious act of tyranny, he 
dwells with visible art on all the smaller circumstances of decorum and 
politeness which attended this murder, and which he relates with as 
much parade as if they were the most important particulars of the 
event. Dr. Robertson has been the subject of much blame, for his real 
or supposed lenity towards the Spanish murderers and tyrants in 
America. That the sixteenth chapter of Mr. Gibbon did not excite the 
same or greater disapprobation is a orm of the unphilosophical, and 
indeed fanatical, animosity against Christianity which was so prevalent 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century.’ * 

We shall only advert to one feature more in Gibbon’s History, 
still referable to the same principle. An objection existed to his 
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peculiar view, of Christianity being fostered into what it proved 
by its alliance with the state, in the fact (if fact it should turn out) 
that it was consolidated, reduced to a system, long before the 
time of Constantine. It should seem, therefore, that, moderate 
as his admissions were on the subject of the government and 
construction of the church in his fifteenth chapter—delicately as 
he there walked in the comparatively safe society, as he would 
think, of Mosheim—he had misgivings afterwards that even so he 
had gone too far; that in the keenness of his pursuit he had over- 
shot his mark; that, too solicitous to establish his fifth cause of 
the rapid growth of the Christian church in its effective organiza- 
tion, he had ascribed to that church a staid, settled character, at 
a period earlier than was convenient, if it owed everything to 
Constantine. A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways ; 
and this is not the only instance in which Gibbon finds his 
argument two-edged. Thus, we have seen, it suits him in one 
place to remark with feigned regret on the absence of iliustrious 
names—such as Seneca, Pliny, Tacitus—from the list of Chris- 
tians (ii. 376); but then, whatever inference might be drawn 
to the disadvantage of Christianity from this fact, is neutralised 
by another observation in another place (ii. 400)—that such was 
the obscurity of the humble followers of Christ, that a consider- 
able time elapsed before the princes or magistrates of Rome 
thought them deserving their attenuon. Gibbon might have 
made his choice between the two insults, and either represented 
the great men of Rome as too wise to be satisfied with the evi- 
dence for Christianity, or too supercilious to examine what that 
evidence was; but he unintentionally weakens his spite by 
making them both one and the other; and, by having two cross- 
sneers, renders neither of them effective. The same observation 
applies to his conflicting disparagements of the Christians, that 
on the one hand they were paupers, and so of a condition incom- 
petent to judge of the faith they received ; and on the other hand, 
prodigal of alms to a degree that secured mercenary converts. 
Certainly they might have no means at all, or they might apply 
their means to buy recruits; but both could not be true of them. 
If a bounty was given for a Christian, there must have been a 
purse to supply it; malice, however, is providentially short- 
sighted. 

But to return. In his twentieth chapter he tells us ‘that 
‘the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers, which 
had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and Rome, 
was introduced and enforced by the legal establishment of 
Christianity’ (iii. 273) ;—and again, that, ‘while the civil and 
military professions were separated by the policy of Constantine, 
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a new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical ministers—always 
ble, sometimes dangerous—was established in the 
church and state’ (276). Gibbon’s meaning is not very clear in 
either of these passages,—perhaps he did not intend that it 
should be; but if his object was to convey the notion that any 
distinction existed between the spiritual and temporal powers 
after Constantine, which did not exist essentially before him ; or 
again, that any perpetual order of ecclesiastical ministers was 
established after him which was not established before him—we 
know not upon what grounds he builds either assertion, besides 
his own desire to put Christianity some degrees on in its date. 
No doubt, as bishops became more wealthy, they became more 
powerful, but the accident of endowments did not in any respect 
change the order, or exalt or abase it a hair. A Bishop of 
London may have more authority than a Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, but he has not a whit more episcopal authority ; and Euse- 
bius, who lived to see Constantine’s conversion, and some of the 
consequences of it, speaks of bishops of the most primitive times, 
and gives catalogues of them in several churches, in just the same 
terms as he would speak of those in his own. The church, as far 
as we can collect, by laying together various passages to this 
effect which the writings of the Fathers furnish, was just as com- 
plete in its parts, as orderly in its functions, as finished in its 
ritual, as exact in its discipline, within the three first centuries, as 
at any subsequent period. It had already its bishops, even its 
metropolitans.* They had districts assigned them.; They or- 
dained.{| They kept watch with all godly jealousy against heresy 
and dissent.{ It exercised spiritual censures, cut off offenders 
from its communion, and received the parties again on their peni- 
tence.|| And here we may pause to remark, as an instance of the 
animus of Gibbon, his assertion that the controversy concerning 
the treatment of penitent apostates, on which Cyprian wrote his 
treatise De Lapsis, had not occurred amongst Christians in the 
preceding century, and the sneer with which he follows it up, 
whether this is to be ascribed to the superiority of their faith and 
courage, or to our less intimate knowledge of their history (i. 445) ; 
the fact being that such question had arisen in the preceding 
century, of which the memorial remains in the letter of the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons, a document to which Gibbon re- 
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peatedly refers.* We merely notice this to show the disposition 
there is in him to deny their due to primitive times, and to post- 
date whatever relates to the establishment of Christianity. But 
to proceed ; the church had its written confessions of faith, which 
secured harmony in all the congregations throughout the world.} 
It had set hours for public prayer ; | a set service, a part of which 
was a general supplication or litany, a of it the reading of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament and the New, || a part of it 
psalmody,{] and a part of it a sermon.** It had a form for the 
administration of the Eucharist,}} and a form for the administra- 
tion of baptism,{} both of them, and especially the latter, of which 
several particulars are preserved. giving token of having been the 
elements of the corresponding forms in our own church.{§ We 
could add, were it necessary, or the occasion convenient, many 
more particulars of the same class, all calculated to show how 
well organized was the church long before the age of Constantine, 
and how little there was needed the favour of a prince to give it 
in this respect consistency and effect. 

We are sure that, in what we have said in this paper, we have 
not misrepresented Gibbon; but we are not so sure that an in- 
genious advocate on his side might not make it appear so, and 
actually produce from his own pages paragraphs opposed to almost 
every charge we have brought against him, so curiously does he 
mingle his reservations with his hints, shuffle the facts he deals 
with into artificial positions to suit a present purpose, and minister 
to a future one, and palter with his readers in a double sense by 
words conveying one impression to the eye and another to the un- 
derstanding. He says himself of Longinus, in a note, ‘instead of 
proposing his sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinuates 
them with the most guarded caution; puts them into the mouth 
of a friend; and, as far as we can collect from a corrupt text, 
makes a show of refuting them himself’ (i. 111). Who can read 
this passage and not exclaim, 

* O that some power the gift would gi’e us, 
To see ourselves as others see us ?” 
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It might be objected to us with more reason, that we have replied 
but in part to Gibbon’s insidious remarks; and, indeed, we have 
at this moment several in our mind, to which refutations the most 
satisfactory might be furnished, but they would come in here like 
dropped stitches that want gathering up, and we shall pass them 
by, satisfied with having furnished a clue to inexperienced readers 
of Gibbon by which they will be able in many instances to find 
their own way out of snares which we have not happened specific- 
ally to point to, and by bearing in mind their author's drift, 
may be in a condition to counteract the effects of it. And if 
difficulties they should still meet with, let them ask themselves one 
question above all (a consideration which Gibbon keeps entirely 
out of sight), whether it is not a difficulty to hold a religion to be an 
imposture, which, though taught by a few unlettered fishermen 
and a tent-maker, has taken possession of so large a portion of 
the world, and that the most civilized and intelligent: Which 
seems to go along with God’s providence without, for a man is 
found in the long run, he or his, to prosper or to fail, according 
as he walks with it or against it: Which seems to go along with 
God's witness within, for peace of mind is ever the companion of 
him who follows it, disquietude and remorse of him who disclaims 
it: Which in its main features accords most remarkably with the 
moral system under which we live, natural religion running side 
by side with it, and pleading no less than itself for a future state, 
for a future state of rewards and punishments, of rewards and 
punishments dealt out not capriciously but according to desert ; 
for this life being a state of trial and discipline; for things here 
being in wreck and ruin; and for the mitigation of the mischief 
being effected (so far as it is effected) by the instrumentality of 
others, by the dispensation of a Mediator : Which its first propa- 
gators—the very men who professed to be eve-witnesses of the 
miracles which were its credentials—devoted their lives to spread, 
and their blood to set their seal to, facts to which even heathen 
evidence testifies: Which was foretold by prophecies many and 
minute, prophecies translated out of the original language and re- 
corded in another long before Christ appeared, and in that trans- 
lation also clear and cogent: Which in its morality does not lay 
itself out for popular acceptance, but the contrary, and yet has 
that in it which approves itself to the heart nevertheless, which it 
is felt to be good to entertain, and which it is impossible to impute 
to any base or fraudulent origin ; for patience rather than prowess— 
purity of the thoughts rather than conformity of the outward acts— 
self-restraint rather than self-gratification—indifference to vulgar 
fame, and a reference of all to the motive within—these are features 
which we at once recognise as belonging to no hollow dispensation, 
but 
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but to such as is sound, and wholesome, and trust-wortliy: Which, 
in the universality of its application is never found lacking —so fitted 
to the wants of man as never to desert him, rising with every occa- 
sion, the more trying the more true, coming home to him with 
such force in the hour of his need, and guiding lim with such 
discretion in the maze of his perplexities ; teaching him where 
industry ends and covetousness begins, what is compassion and 
what is weakness, what is refreshment and what is sloth, what is 
moderation and what lukewarmness, what is zeal and what pas- 
sion, what is simplicity and what is folly, what is scrupulousness 
and what superstition, what it is to honour and what it is to be 
time-serving, what is firmness and what obstinacy, with a hundred 
other niceties of the like kind, on which we are called every day 
that we breathe to decide and act: Which challenges the most 
searching scrutiny into the character of its records, and then de- 
mands whether they do not bear the most triumphant marks of 
truth ; whether the names they introduce, the facts to which they 
allude, the dates to which they assign them, are not in perfect 
conformity with the times, as represented by accounts altogether 
independent of them; the age, the country, the actors (be it ob- 
served), shrouded in no darkness or obscurity, but the most open 
to inquiry of almost any since the world began ; whether they do 
not convey the idea of perfect fairness in the writers, no attempt 
at the suppression of incidents which might be turned against 
them, no concealment of their own frailties, no precautions against 
cavil or mistake ; whether, on checking one document by another, 
they are not found to be full of coincidences great and small, the 
most casual and undesigned, such as could by no possibility be 
the fruit of any contrivance however subtle, however far-seeing ; 
whether, for instance, any two witnesses in any court were ever 
submitted to a more rigorous cross-examination, in order to detect 
inconsistency or collusion in their depositions, than St. Paul and 
St. Luke, in the « Hore Pauline’ of Paley (the master-piece of 
that great writer), and came out of the scrutiny more un- 
impeached. And yet what facts are involved in the truth of their 
testimony! That crowning one above all, the resurrection and 
ascension of the Lord himself, described or alluded to by them 
both, and which once established, what other foundation of our 
faith do we want or wish for ? 

We throw out these few of many kindred considerations (for 
the subject of the evidences is exhaustless), for the young to 
take along with them whilst reading Gibbon—considerations ap- 
pealing to the reason chiefly, for at that age reason is proud; but 
when their turn comes to occupy their posts in life, and encounter 
its stir and its troubles, and especially as they advance in it, 
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‘scenes will present themselves which we need not describe, that 


will appeal to their feelings in defence of the Christian cause, and 
set them far above taking any harm from such a writer as this, or 
needing any exhortation from monitors so feeble as ourselves. 

In these strictures on Gibbon, we have confined ourselves to the 


‘single question of the infidel character of his work ; the special ob- 


ject of this new edition of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ being to provide 


‘a correction for this dire defect. That he has great sagacity in 


drawing important inferences from seemingly insignificant facts ; 
great powers of compressing his narrative into a small compass, 
without rendering it dry and spiritless ; great capacity for seizing 
upon the features of a picture which are characteristic, and 
so communicating a more lively notion of the scene before him, 
than another man who told ten times as much; great ingenuity 
in drawing out and combining into one lucid whole, the mass of 
materials with which so unwieldy a subject would have over- 
whelmed any ordinary man; all this none can deny. His style, we 
confess, has few charms for us, beyond that of the pith there is in 
it, and the virtue it has of imparting much in little ; but it is not 
idiomatic English in Gibbon himself, and, when run to the lees in 
his followers, is a jargon of neither Christian, pagan, nor man. 
His fondness for the antithesis of his favourite Tacitus often 
leads him into the most affected combination of ideas, packed 
together with all the manifest labour of mosaic; and his phrase- 
ology is so choice, and the construction of his sentences so mea- 
sured and inflexible, that he is often driven to the use of peri- 
phrasis when a single word would have sufficed and been much 


‘more intelligible, and often is obliged to have recourse to notes to 


express some matter too low or too trivial, as he thinks, for his 
text, which thus frequently become not illustrative, not referential, 
but supplementary to a mutilated meaning in the larger type. 

It is pleasing to think how few standard works in English lite- 
rature have the taint in them which infects the ‘ Decline and 
Fall ;’ how generally in this country genius has been tributary 
to the cause of Christianity; a distinction this from the literature 
of the Continent for which we have reason to be most grateful ; 
and of which we should probably find the cause in our Protestant 
faith, and our Church Establishment—the former encouraging 
religious inquiry by the free circulation of the Scriptures; the 
‘latter repressing latitudinarian licence by the use of formularies 
and confessions, and furnishing besides a body of clergy caleu- 
lated by their attainments, writings, and rank, to give a tone to 
letters. M. Guizot, however, is helping to redeem the character 
which has so long been thought to attach to writings of his coun- 
try; it is consolatory to see notes so valuable as many of those 

which 
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which he has contributed to this edition, and kindling so often 
into honest indignation at the bad faith of the author on whom 
he comments, proceed from the pen of a philosopher of France ; 
and we are certainly not the less gratified because that philoso- 
pher is the head of the Protestant party in his country. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our doubts whether Mr. Milman 
might not have attained his main object better by a preliminary 
essay than by any series of notes; but we are at the same time 
very thankful for what he has done, even in a religious point of 
view ; and there can be no question that this edition of Gibbon is 
the only one extant to which parents and guardians, and acade- 
mical authorities, ought to give any measure of countenance. 
The editor’s illust-ations on subjects of secular and literary inte- 
rest are in every respect such as might have been anticipated from 
his character, as one of the most accomplished scholars and writers 
of his age. 








Art. IV.—Elogio de las Corridas de Toros. Por Don Manuel 
Martinez Rueda. Madrid. 1831. 


* 
i has long been a moot point whether the bull-fight of 
Spain should be traced toa Roman or to a Moorish origin. 
A dislike of deriving anything from the infidels, combined with a 
hankering after illustrious descent, has rendered some Spaniards 
anxious to connect this spectacle with the games and sacrifices of 
the pagans, from whom they have so largely borrowed in their 
creed and customs. A bull-feast (to use the correct language of 
Gibbon), a sight only to be seen in Spain, has long been to fo- 
reigners an object of curiosity, which we have had ample oppor- 
tunities of gratifying during three years residence at Seville, the 
alma mater of tauromachian art. In submitting our lucubrations 
to our readers, we shall not inflict on them a new description of 
a bull-fight, that hackneyed stock in trade of literary bagmen,* 
We propose to treat the subject in an antiquarian, historical, 
and toresque light, in which we are not aware that it has hitherto 
been considered, 

Mr. Clarke,} relying on some passages in Livy and Festus, 
which he misquoted and misunderstood, was the first to assert in 
England that the modern bull-fights were identical with the 
Roman ludi taurilia, and adopted thence by the Spaniards. 
Mr. Slidell,} who has so admirably described a bull-fight, relying 

* Laborde and Bory St. Vincent, with an accuracy which does honour to French- 
men, omit the bull-fight, because it ‘a été supprimé depuis a années, ce qui 
rend inutile dé le décrire.’ (Jtinéraire d’ Espagne, vol, vi. 497, ed. 1830.) 

t+ E. Clarke. ‘ Letters on the Spanish Nation,’ p. 113. London, 1763. 

} ‘A Year in Spain, by a Young a vol, i, p. 267. 
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implicitly on Clarke, takes for granted that the similarity of these 
ancient and modern games is established. We, who are not of Mr. 
Clarke’s parish, took the trouble to refer to the original passages, 
and ascertained that all Livy (xxxix. 22) states was merely that 
certain unimportant news arrived from Spain at the time the ludi 
taurilia were going on, and not, as Mr, Clarke infers, that the 
games were celebrated on account of the intelligence ; on the con- 
trary, he adds religionis causd, in order to distinguish them from 
the secular games described in the next sentence, given by M. 
Fulvius on account of the /Etolian campaign, in which, singularly 
enough, hunting wild beasts was exhibited for the first time, not, 
however, of bulls, but of lions and panthers. Neither Festus (xviii. 
562), nor Paulus, his Longobard abbreviator, knew what these tau- 
rilia were ; they refer to Varro (De Ling. Lat. iv.), who asserts that 
bulls had nothing to do with them beyond the circumstance that 
boys wrapped in bull's hides performed certain gymnastic exercises. 
Servius (4n. 11) gives the better explanation, that a barren cow, 
* taurea,’ was sacrificed on these occasions to propitiate the infernal 
gods, who had visited pregnant women with a pestilence in conse- 
uence of their eating bull’s flesh, an expiatory institution or- 
dained by Tarquinius Superbus.* Some thought these ludi, ‘a 
luendo,’ were resorted to by the Sabines in order to stay the 
progress of plague : the ingenious method of checking contagious 
disorders by collecting multitudes together in a state of excite- 
ment, usually adopted by the Spanish clergy in cases of cholera 
or yellow-fever, is therefore a pagan institution. Even so late as 
1523, during a plague under Adrian VI. (the tutor of Charles V.), 
at whose death the Romans inscribed over his physician's door, ‘ to 
the deliverer of his country’, Demetrius, a Greek, killed a bull 
in the Colosseum, and, the malady chancing to cease, the people 
gave credit to the pagan panacea (Paul. Jov.21). In the ancient 
taurobolia the priest was placed in an excavation beneath a grat- 
ing on which a bull-was killed, whose blood, raining on him, 
washed away the sins of the people;+ a toresque regeneration 
which no Spaniard would now deem heretical, although the 
Spanish Prudentius, who has so fully described the ceremonial 
(peri Step. x. 1011), was instrumental to its abolition. 

We have abundant negative proof that the taurilia were not then 
known in Spain. Silius Italicus (xvi. 285) has detailed the games 
of Scipio, to which the populace of Andalusia, ‘vulgum Betis,’ 
were expressly invited. Suetonius (in Cas. 37) describes fully 
the series of triumphs celebrated by Cesar, in which the Spanish 





* What is known on this obscure subject has been collected by Pitiscus (ii. 495) 
and Hoffman (iv. 358). 


+ See the curious engraving and details in Lomerius. Kpimenides xxiii, 293, 
was 
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was reserved for the last, because that campaign had assured 
him the empire of the world. Yet neither mention bull-fights, 
which certainly would have been introduced, had they been 
popular in Spain, for the Romans were most curious in represent- 
ing the peculiarities of conquered countries ; nor does Martial, a 
true Spaniard, a great amateur and author on spectacles, ever 
mention men fighting with bulls; they were only matched with 
animals in his time. Neither did the ancient Spaniards (though 
one went from Cadiz to Rome merely to see Livy, and then re- 
turned) ever go there to behold the games to which even the wild 
Arabs hastened (Mart. de Spec. iii.); as undoubtedly every 
modern Moro-Spaniard would do to see a bull-fight, and would 
not do to see a Livy, even if he were paid for it. Neither is this 
spectacle ever mentioned by Polybius, Strabo, Appian, or Pliny, 
who knew Spain and Spanish customs so well. We dismiss alto- 
gether those tauromachian theories which have been drawn from 
the images of bulls impressed on the Iberian coins, which we 
consider may be referred either to the emblems of Osiris, who 
was worshipped as Hercules in Spain, or of the pieeie | 
Astarte, whose royal badge was a bull’s head, supposing sh 
herself were not a cow, and merely, as Bochart thought (Phaleg. 
ii. 710), an allegory of the breeding stocks, ‘ Astoreth’ of the 
nomad tribes. Still more probable is it that these coins refer to 
the obvious device of a pastoral and agricultural people. To 
connect them with bull-fights would be as unreasonable as to 
maintain that Strabo compared Spain to a bull's hide, because 
that animal was killed in their arena; or that the Toros de Gui- 
sando, those landmarks of Phoenician settlers, (which to our eyes 
appeared wild boars,) were merely commemorative of the toresque 
propensities of the aboriginal I berians. 

We should observe that even this remote origin would not 
satisfy a Basque antiquarian. Erro,*—who deciphers those cunei- 
form characters on Oscan coins and inscriptions, which, like the 
Belshazzar-writing on the wall, have puzzled*the wisest men, and 
even Humboldt himself, who went into Biscay to study them}— 
Erro (c. 14) relates that in 1774, on the ruins of Clunia being used 
(as is always done in Spain) for the repairs of a church at Peralta, 
a sculptured alto-relievo was discovered, which represented a man 
on foot, armed with a pike, facing a bull, and inscribed in the 
unknown tongue, which Erro interprets ‘I the bull-fighter,’ 
and thence demonstrates the Iberian origin of that gentle craft, 
Sefior Erro, who is our personal friend, and a better Carlist than 

* Alfabeto de la Lengua Primitiva de Espaha. J. B. de Erro. Madrid, 1806. 


+ Priifung iiber die Urbewohner Hispanien, p. 50. W, Y. Humboldt, Berlin, 
1821, 
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philologist, must excuse us if, agreeing with Humboldt (p. 181) 
and Somorrostro* (the author of a learned treatise on the bulls of 
Guisando), we think all the decipherings altogether fanciful. 
This stone, more precious to Spaniards than any philosopher's, 
was placed by the curate at the back of his kitchen-chimney, 
where Erro saw it in 1804; it was then as illegible to the 
uninitiated as it always was and will be unintelligible to him; in 
truth, it contributes more to support the parson’s puchero-pot than 
any theories on Basque bulls. These erro-neous views, however, 
coincide with the notions of Pepe Ilo, who, though no antiquarian, 
was at least a very practical man, and the author of the first 
treatise on the modern system of bull-fighting ; wherein he as- 
serts that the ‘love of bulls is inherent in man, especially in the 
Spaniard, among which glorious people there have been bull- 
fights ever since there were bulls, because the Spanish men are 
as much more brave than all other men as the Spanish bull 
is more fierce and valiant than all other bulls.’+ The Peralta 
curate forgot the immemorial alliance, offensive and defensive, 
ixt the bulls and clergy of Spain, when he maltreated the 
uromachian stone, worse than the Rev. Mr. Gastrell did the 
mu!berry-tree of Shakspeare. He had never attended the Estre- 
maduran Taurilia, which the learned Benedictine Feyjoo has dis- 
cussed with irresistible gravity. [ In that province, on the vigil 
of St. Mark, the parish priest of the principal villages, dressed 
in full canonicals and attended by his flock, proceeded to a herd 
of cattle, selected a bull, and christened him by the name of 
Mark. The proselyte followed his leader to mass, but took small 
benefit of clergy either in beef or morals, for the next day he 
relapsed into his pristine state and became no better a Roman 
Catholic than Nebuchadnezzar. After morning prayers the 
apostolical bull walked in procession through the village, as the 
bauf gras does at Paris, his horns decorated with flowers and 
ribbons, and no hay. He was miraculously tame; the women 
caressed him, calling him Marco Marcito, ‘ Dear little Mark ;’ 
he became the god of their idolatry, as the Elean women deified 
Bacchus under his tauriform incarnation.{ If the selected bull 
declined the honour of sainthood (as John Bull sometimes does 
of knighthood), the curate was considered to be in a state of 
mortal sin, peccado mortal, and was regarded with evil eye by 
the husbands of the best-looking Pasiphaes. If the animal stop- 
ped before any particular house, the inmates were suspected 








* El Acueducto de Segovia, p. 112. A.G.deSomorrostro. Madrid, 1820. 
t La Tauromaquia, o Arte de Torear, p. 8. 2nd edit, Madrid, 1827. 

* + Teatro Critico, vol. vi. 205. - ‘ 

. Plut, Quest. Rom. Reiske vii. 196. 
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of judaism or heresy, which was nosed by the bull, as truffles 
are by a poodle. No doubt this olfactory engine, this tauro- 
pointer-proboscis, was directed against those who had not paid 
their church-rates; a gentle hint from Marcito quickened the 
voluntary principle, which we throw out to our excellent friend 
Mr. Divett and his brown Devons. Dr. Laguna imagined the 
animal was drugged with wine ; the cup of Circe (hard drinking) 
turned men into beasts—the cup of the curate turned bulls into 
Roman Catholics; in vino veritas. Some thought the animal was 
dosed with salts, which we conclude were placed on his horns rather 
than on histail. Others opined that it was opium, a Battley’s bull 
sedative, forgetting that apoeen bulls had always submitted them- 
selves lowly and reverently to their spiritual pastors, who, in their 
turns, submitted themselves to bulls from Rome. The archbishop 
Rodrigo, in his history (de Reb. His. v. 13.), records that king 
Veremundus, in 1038, having falsely suspected a bishop of trea- 
sonable correspondence with the Moors, Jet a wild bull at him as 
he was coming out of church; the bull ran at the bishop and left 
his horns in his hands: a respectable county historian assures us 
that some other savage bulls submitted quietly to be yoked tq 
draw the body of St. Jago to Compostella ;* certainly some in 
Andalusia volunteered to carry stones for St. Paulinus to build 
his hermitage.; Spanish bulls, however, excellent patriots, know 
when not to be tame : on the French entering Egea, the inhabitants 
turned a drove of bulls loose, who soon put the invaders to flight.t 
General Gascoyne thought that bull-baits filled the ranks of the 
army in Lancashire, where the bull was called the recruiting 
sergeant. These tauromachian strategies were first directed 
against Amilcar, who was put to rout by the Spaniards drivi 
bullocks in carts against him. (App. Bell. Hisp.428.) Hannib 
took a hint from this, and baffled Fabius, by making his Spanish 
rear-guard drive against the Romans a number of bulls, to whose 
horns lighted torches had been tied, as was done by Samson to 
the foxes’ tails. (Polyb. iii. 93.) 

To return, however, to the bull-fights of the Romans; we 
learn from Pliny (viii. 45) that it was a Thessalian sport, and 
first exhibited by Casar when dictator. Brunke has preserved an 
epigram of Philippus§ of Thessalonica, the poet-laureate of bulls, 
which describes the process— the well-mounted troops of un- 
armed bull-drivers spurring their horses up to the bounding bulls, 
throw the noose (a2) over their horns, and bring to the ground 





* Descripcion de Galicia. Molina. 1551. p. 13. 
| Cadiz, Ilustrada. F. Concepcion. 1690. vi, 222. 

A, A. Ibieca. Historia de los Sitios de Zaragoza, Sup. p, 153. 
§ Analecta, Brunke ii, 62.; and Jacob’s Antho. ix. 299, 
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the powerful animal ;’ the precise method of the guachos in the 
Pampas. This ‘modo de enlazar los toros desde el caballo,’ is 
shown in the ninth plate of Pepe Illo’s Tauromaquia, edited by 
Gomez.* 

The representation of this novel spectacle of the Thessalian 
bull-fight was commemorated by a special coin, a denarius, im- 
pressed with the head of Cesar, and a raging bull on the reverse. 
The details are differently described by Pliny, Suetonius, and 
Dio Cassius, who, making no mention of the noose, state the bull 
was simply pulled to the ground ‘ agarrado,’—which we have seen 
performed at Seville by mulattoes from Buenos Ayres, by way of 
an episode, for such vagaries are not strictly tauromachian. These 
Thessalian bull-fights were only given again by Claudius, that 
most extravagant deviser of games (Suet. 21), and by his successor 
Nero (Dio. 61). The Thessalians were the ‘ caballeros,’ the 
riders of antiquity; the myth of the centaurs is explained by 
these bull-goading horsemen—Centauri «0 rou xevrev Tavgovs.— 
(Tzetzes Chil. v. 99.)} 

The remains of amphitheatres existing at Merida, Murviedro, 
and Italica, prove that the Romans carried their peculiar games into 
their colonies ; and the regulations therein observed were so suited 
to the objects in view, without reference to the particular kind of 
spectacle, whether of men or of beasts, that they again suggested 
themselves on the revival, or rather reinvention, of the long-dis- 
used arena. There is, however, no proof that the Thessalian bull- 
fight was ever exhibited in Spain during the Roman empire. It was 
unknown to the Gothic Pliny, St. Isidore, who wrote largely on 
public amusements, and exhorted the civilians to shun the amphi- 
theatre, ‘ the seat of madness, blasphemy, and murder, the house of 
Satan, the abode of evil spirits.’ (lib. xviii.) Certainly a bull-fight 
must have furnished some topics of indignation had that spectacle 
existed. The remnant of the Goths, after the Moorish invasion, 
retired to their mountain forests. Soured by defeat, priest-ridden, 
and poverty-stricken, they had neither inclination nor means to 
celebrate shows which exhausted the finances of Imperial Rome. 
No records of public amusements are preserved by their monkish 
annalists, who chronicled the meagre dates of battles and 
plagues—the founding a convent—the finding a relic. The 
Gotho - Spaniards relapsed into that almost ferine barbarism 
which all ancient authors speak of as the characteristic of the 





_ * Tauromaquia, por un aficionado, with 30 engravings. Madrid, 1804. 
+ The horsemanship is the essential feature. Mr. Wilkinson in his curious and 
valuable work on the ‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, clearly 
shows that the combat of men on foot and bulls, was known to the Pharaohs ‘ of the 
earliest period” He gives four drawings of it from tombs at Thebes and Beni 
Hassan, See the last Section of his second volume, 
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original Iberian character.* Their savage condition contrasted 
painfully with the polish of the Moorish court, from whence, in 
fact, they derived anew the very germ of civilisation. It was from 
that quarter that they learnt, among other things, a love for 
equestrian and military games: the immemorial recreation of 
the lance-bearing horsemen of the East, the running at the ring, 
the jereed (las cafias), and the bull-fight, occur in the ear- 
liest notices of rejoicmgs held by the Spanish sovereigns, in 
imitation of the Moorish caliphs. These three classes of spectacles 
have come down, coupled together, from the Alphonsos to Ferdi- 
nand VII. We ourselves are inclined to trace the origin of the 
bull-fight to the African and Moorish huntings of the wild boar, 
This animal, already hateful from religious prejudice, furnished by 
his fierceness an additional excitement to sportsmen—who lived 
in an age when danger was courted with the rashest eagerness, 
The mimic chase was represented to the people in thick cities 
pent; frequent mention occurs in early Spanish chronicles of the 
public baiting of the cerdo. In the advance of agricultural culti- 
vation, the bull presented a more ready and more formidable 
antagonist. The national ballads, which, though written in 
Spanish, were either translations or imitations of Moorish origi- 
nals, and faithful records of manners and feelings, dwell on the 
bull-fights of Granada. We need only refer our Spanish readers to 
that beautiful ballad of the deeds of Ganzul at the combat given on 
the festival of St. John the Baptist.; A chivalrous rivalry existed 
between the Moors and Castillians, with both of whom the bull- 
fight formed the chief attraction of royal and religious festivals. 
It was in earlier times admitted to be of Moorish origin ;— 
* Para ver acosar Toros valientes, 
Fiesta un tiempo Africana y despues Goda.’ 
B. pe ARGENSOLA, 

The celebration of a bull-fight is first mentioned in 1107, 
at Avila, on the marriage of Blasco Muioz, at which Moors 
and Christians mutually contended.[ They soon extended over 
Spain, for in 1124 they were given at Saldafia, when Alphonso 
VII. married the daughter of the Count of Barcelona.§ The 
conquest of Andalusia, in the ensuing century, led to a closer con- 
nexion with the Moors of Ronda and Granada, the head-quarters 
of this combat. It is probable that the fighters were Moors, for 
the profession was included by Alphonso the Wise among those 





* Feris propriora quam hominibus ingenia ferunt.—Jwstin xliv. 2. yadrsrwrign 
sis wees Onguodearepor.— Strabo iii. 156, 
+ Romancero de Romances Moriscos. Aug. Duran. vol, i, 36, 
t Historia de Avila.—Ariz. ii. 37. 
§ Origen de las fiestas de torus, p. 8,—Nic, Fer, Moratin. Madrid, 1777. 
entailing 
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entailing infamy (Partidas, viii. 4); and the clergy were pro- 
hibited from attending the exhibition. These pains and penalties 
proved insufficient, for a few years afterwards, Alphonso XI. 
caused a treatise to be written on ‘ Monteria;’ it was edited at Se- 
ville, im 1582.* Sanctioned by the patronage of this great captain 
of the age, the conqueror of the Moors, the bull-feast extended 
into Italy. Gibbon (ch. 71) describes one celebrated in 1332, 
‘after the fashion of the Moors and Spaniards in the Colosseum 
iiself. Each champion successively encountered a wild bull with 
a single spear; eleven bulls and eighteen nobles of the highest 
families in Rome were killed.’ Thus did the Romans, in fact, 
borrow from the Spaniards that very game which it has been 
contended was imported from Italy into the Peninsula. 

Pedro the Cruel inherited his father’s love for the bull- 
fight. In one given to him in 1351, at Burgos, the body of 
Garci de Lazo, whom he had just killed, was thrown out of the 
window and trampled upon by the bulls.+ The feasts were 
continued by his brother and successor, Henry III. The Conde 
Pero el Nino, a Spanish Sidney, distinguished himself greatly 
in one held at Seville in 1395.{ Constanza, daughter to Don 
Pedro, and wife of John of Gaunt, established a ‘ bull- 
running,’ a corrida de toros, at her domain of Tutbury, Stafford- 
shire, which took place every year, on the feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, until discontinued in 1778, in consequence 
of some men being killed.{ The deadly weapons used by Spa- 
niards in these combats attracted the attention of foreigners. 
Robert Repps writes to John Paston,|| in 1440, ‘there is one 
come into England, a knight out of Spain, the which knight will 
run a course with a sharp spear for his sovereign lady's sake, 
whom either Sir Richard Woodville [afterwards Earl of Rivers] 
or Sir Christopher Talbot [son of the great Talbot] shall deliver 
to the worship of England and themselves, by God’s grace.’ 
The gentle Isabella was so shocked at a bull-fight which she saw 
at Medina del Campo, that she never would witness another, 
and wrote, in 1493, to her confessor, the Archbishop of Granada, 
regretting her inability to abolish them altogether. Her father, 
John II., delighted in them, and was particularly pleased with 
one given him at Escalona, in 1433, by Alvaro de Luna.) In 





* The original MSS., illustrated ‘by yy of costumes and huntings of the 
14th century, was stolen by the French from Carthusian Convent near Seville. 
Laborde Itinéraire, iii. 265, who observes, ‘Son église était d’un genre demi- 
ethique, Le Maréschal Soult en fit une excellente citadelle, dont léglise devint 
fe magasin. La bibliothéque ne valait rien; elle a servi a faire des gargousses.’ 
+ Cronica del Rey Don Pedro, 42. t Cronica del Conde Pero Nifio, 7. 
Plott’s Staffordshire, x. 76. || Paston Letters, i. 7. 
Cronica del Conde Alvaro de Luna, p. 41. 
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his reign amphitheatres were first constructed; the games pre-. 
viously took place in the squares, as the gladiatorial shows did in 
the Forum, until the first wooden enclosure was erected in the 
Campus Martius by Julius Cesar. The grandson of Isabella, 
Charles V., killed a bull himself at Valladolid, at the rejoicings 
of the birth of Philip II. This timid bigot, though he delighted 
not in deeds of personal bravery, yet instituted the maestranza, 
a corporation of gentlemen destined to promote the breed of 
horses, and revive the dying principle of chivalry: they were the 
authorised patrons and managers of amphitheatres—‘ editores et 
ludorum curatores.’ His son, Philip I1I., played himself at the 
jereed with Lord Nottingham, in 1604, and gave him a bull- 
fight, in which, ‘fourteen bulls and four men were slain and 
divers sore hurt; a sport, in troth, raising more piitie than plea- 
sure.’ 

Philip IV. passed his inglorious reign in persecuting boars and 
bulis. The works of contemporary travellers abound in the 
accounts of the bull-fights (then as now the great lion of Spain), 
while the Spanish press teemed with toresque treatises, ex- 
plaining the mysteries of the torear.* This royal theriomaniac is 

rtrayed in every attitude of the chase in the prints of sporting-’ 
books ;+ while the gallery of Madrid is encumbered with his 
game-keeper costume and vacant countenance, the unworthy 
subject of the pencil of Velasquez. Hecatombs were slaugh- 
tered in his honour; thirty bulls were killed at his visit to 
Cadiz.{ Lord Clarendon was present when five men perished in 
one fight. The bull-fight given by him to Charles I., when 
Prince of Wales, on the 2ist of August, 1623, was termed ‘il 
sigillo alle feste.’§ The infanta was dressed in white, the colour 
of the prince, with garter blue ribbons. A singular incident 
occurred, which we extract from one of the rarest gems of our 
tauromachian library—‘ An impartial and brief description of the 
Plaza of Madrid and the Bull-baiting there; by James Salgado ; 
London, 1683 ;’ which is adorned with a large print, representing 
the royal spectacle. 

*It will not be amiss here to mention what fell out upon such an 
occasion as this, in the presence of Charles the First of Blessed Memory, 
who, while Prince of Wales, repaired to the court of Spain, whether to 
be married to the Infanta, or upon what other design, I cannot well 





* Such as—‘ Advertencias para torear con el rejon. Luis de Trejo. Madrid, 
1639.—Preceptos del Torear. Pedro de Cardenas. Madrid, 1651; reprinted in 1833, 
—Advertencias para torear. Gregorio de Tapia y Salcedo. Madrid, 1651.—These 
authors were all gentlemen. Trejo was killed by a bull; Cardenas was a knight of 
Cordova; Salcede, a personal friend of Philip Ww. 

+ Particularly in the Origen y Dignidad de la Caza. By Juan Mateos. Madrid, 
1634. t Cadiz Ilustrada, vi. 15. 

§ Vera relazione delle feste reale. Geo. Bap. Malatesta. Milan, L523. 
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determine : however, all comedies, playes, and festivals (this of the bulls 
at Madrid being included), were appointed to be as decently and mag- 
nificently gone about as possible, for the more sumptuous and stately 
entertainment of such a splendid prince. Therefore, after three bulls 
had been killed, and the fourth a coming forth, there appeared four 
gentlemen in good equipage; not long after, a brisk lady, in most 
gorgeous apparel, attended with persons of quality, and some three or 
four grooms, walked all along the square a foot. Astonishment seized 
upon the beholders, that one of the female sex could assume the unheard 
boldness of exposing herself to the violence of the most furious beast 
yet seen, which had overcome, yea almost killed, two men of great 
strength, courage, and dexterity. Incontinently the bull rushed towards 
the corner where the lady and her attendants stood ; she (after all had 
fled) drew forth her dagger very unconcernedly, and thrust it most 
dexterously into the bull’s neck, having catched hold of his horn; by 
which stroak, without any more trouble, her design was brought to 
perfection ; after which, turning about towards the king’s balcony, she 
made her ebeysance, and withdrew herself in suitable state and gravity.’ 

She was, however, a man disguised like Achilles in petticoats, 
Martial (de Spect. vi.) saw a real Roman lady kill a real lion. 

Howell, who was present, writes from Madrid to Lord Col- 
chester :— 

‘There was a great show lately here of baiting of bulls by men, for 
the entertainment of the prince. It is the chiefest of all Spanish 
sports. Commonly there are men killed at it; therefore there are 
priests appointed to be there, ready to confess them, It hath hapned 
often times that a bull hath taken up two men upon his horns, with 
their entrails dangling about them. As I am told, the Pope hath sent 
divers bulls against this oo of bulling ; yet it will not be left, the 
nation hath taken such an habitual delight in it.’ * 

The son of this tauromach Philip IV., Charles II., feeble 
alike in mind and body, preferred the bonfires of the auto-da-fe 
to these knightly combats. However, on his marriage, in 1679, 
with Maria of Bourbon, the Duke of Medina Sidonia killed in 
his presence two bulls, and each at a single blow. 

We have now brought the genuine Spanish monarchy and 
the genuine bull-fight to a close. The accession of Philip V. 
deluged the Peninsula with Frenchmen, and was fatal to many 
national peculiarities, The puppies of Paris pronounced the 
Spaniards and their bulls to be barbarous; — the spectacle 
which had withstood the influence of Isabella and the interdic- 
tion of popes, bowed before the despotism of fashion ;— the 

rriwigged courtiers deserted the arena on which the royal eye 

ooked coldly; while the sturdy people, foes to Frenchmen and 
innovation, clung closer to the pastimes of their forefathers. 





* Epistole Hoeliane, sect,iii. 1,20, 7th edit. London, 1705, 
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* How does his majesty think a gentleman is to divert himself?’ 
said the nobles, when Louis XIV. abolished duelling. Yet a fatal 
blow was dealt to the combat: the art, once practised by knights 
and gentlemen, degenerated into the vulgar butchery of merce- 
nary bull-fighters, who contended not for honour, but base lucre, 
or, to use the forcible language of Lord Melbourne* in a recent 
debate, it passed ‘ from a high-minded and generous nobility to a 
low and truculent democracy.’ They were not, however, entirely 
discontinued ; Philip V. celebrated these feasts in 1725; Charles 
III. followed his father’s example at his public entry into Madrid, 
in 1760. They were given as the seal and ratification of the 
homage to the Infanta by her father, Ferdinand VII., who pre- 
sided, to the delight of his loving subjects— 

‘et sunt te preside, Caesar, 

Delicie populi.’ Mart. de Spect. ii. 

This, probably the last grand exhibition, we witnessed, and wish 
to record some account of it. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of June, 1833, the Plaza Mayor of 
Madrid was royally prepared: the windows converted into boxes, 
and the lines of architecture throughout defined by silken dra- 
peries of crimson and gold, giving the square the effect of a 
gorgeous theatre. In the centre window of the Town-house 
a magnificent canopy was erected for Ferdinand and Christina, 
while the royal family and court were accommodated on each side. 
The scene was singularly striking : the vast and gaudy enclosure— 
the dense mass of well-dressed spectators—ladies glittering with 
diamonds and plumes—nobles, generals, and ambassadors, deco- 
rated with orders and embroidery—all lighted up under a blue 
cloudless sky by the glorious and congenial sun of Spain. The 
king arrived in state about five o'clock, when the arena was 
cleared by the halberdiers (javelin men), the old guard of the 
Philips, revived on these occasions, and stationed during the 
combat under the royal seat. The proceedings commenced by 
the entrance of the court alguacils, with their white wands of 
office, mounted on beautiful horses, and preceding the four 
knights, ‘ caballeros en plaza,’ clad in the ancient Spanish costume, 
each of whom was accompanied by his sponsor, ‘ padrino,’ in a 
state coach and six, and attended by running footmen in gay 
liveries of the colours of their respective masters. The sponsors, 
all grandees, were the Dukes of Frias, Alva, and Infantado, and 
the Count of Florida Blanca: they were followed by a troop of 
chulos and toreros, gaily dressed, leading horses from the king's 
stables, saddled with trappings of silver, their manes and tails 
plaited with ribbons. The procession moved slowly round the 


* Aug, 9, 1838, 
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circus, halting to make obeisance to the king. It was succeeded 
by four troops of forty men on foot in each—-one equipped as 
‘ancient Spaniards, another as Romans with helmets, the third as 
wild Indians, the fourth as Moors. Gallienus, according to Pollio, 
first introduced precisely the same number of bands, arrayed as 
Goths, Sarmatians, Franks, and Persians. At the given signal, a 
bull was let loose, and the foremost knight advanced on horse- 
back, attended by two chulos: his position was hazardous; clad 
in silk, armed only with a short javelin, and unused to the con- 
flict. One knight was severely wounded ; and many accidents 
must have happened had the bulls been of their usual ferocity.* 
The safety of ‘the horsemen depended very much on their at- 
tendants. The Duke of Infantado had engaged Francisco 
Montes (the best matador in Spain) to assist his protégé, Don 
Ignacio Artaiz, who killed two bulls in a gallant style. The 
magnificent Duke presented a largess of a thousand dollars to 
both knight and squire. 

These ‘poor knights’ are tempted to risk their lives by a 
pension given to them if they survive, or to their widows if they 
fall doing their duty to their king and country. They resemble 
the Roman ‘auctorati,’ one of whom hired himself out as a 
gladiator, to earn wherewithal to bury his father. It was said 
that the ‘ apadrinado’ of the Duke of Alva was entrapped into 
the fight by his affectionate wife, who, unknown to her faithful 
mate, assured the duke that he was anxious to enter the lists. 
The poor man, héros malgré lui, moved heaven and earth to pre- 
vent this honour being thrust upon him. When he appeared in 
the Plaza he was nearly dead with fear, until the considerate bull 
put him out of his misery. He recovered from his wound, but 
did not get his pension. The system of a pension is in character 
with this money-making age; in the original bull-fight of the 
feudal days ‘the knightly conquerors were crowned in the 
presence of chaste and high-born beauty, from whose hands 
they received the prize of courage and dexterity’ (Gibbon, 58). 
The laws of the ‘duelo,’} as the combat was termed, were then 
regulated with chivalrous punctilio; none but those of gentle 
blood were permitted to engage; the Moorish Musa, Malique, 
Alabez, &c. &c., are chronicled in tauromachian ballads; they 
found worthy compeers in the Cid Campeador, the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, and Pizarro the conqueror of Peru. The ‘most 





* Clarke mentions (p. 107) that at the royal bull-feast given in 1760, by Charles 
III., the bulls were kept fasting for four days, in order that the queen might not 
be shocked by any tragical occurrence. 

+ See for details ‘A Journey in Spain ;’ London, 1670, p. 77; and ‘ Relation du 
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Voyage d’Espagne,’ vol. iii. ’ la Haye, 1715.5 
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Gothic gentlemen of Spain’ were the most distinguished bull- 
fighters. A son-and-heir of a Duke of Alva, though killed by a 
bull, lives immortalised (like Lycidas) in a sonnet of Lope de 
Vega. These noble ‘ Bestiarii’ fought with the ‘rejon,’ a short 
projectile spear, about four feet long—the exact pilum of the 
Romans, which was taken from the aboriginal Iberian ‘Sparus’ 
(Sil. Ital. vin. 523) ; the ‘ Lancea’ (Livy, XXXIV. 15); the axovrioy 
of Strabo (iii. 150). To be a good rider and lancer were essential 
and inseparable qualities ; « Una de las buenas lanzas de Espai 
y buen caballero.’ Robertson describes Charles V. at the battle 
of Muhblberg, ‘leading the cavalry in person on a Spanish horse, 
dressed in a sumptuous habit, and carrying a javelin in his hand,’ 
as painted by Titian, in the finest equestrian portrait in the world, 
the glory of the Madrid gallery, ‘ witching the world with noble 
horsemanship,’ mounted, Theodore and Honoria like, on a coal- 
black steed, full clad in mail, with blood-red plume and death- 
pale countenance. 

The knight, in the old bull-fight, was bound to scorn all assist- 
ance, and, if dishorsed or wounded, was pledged ‘ empenado’ to 
wipe off the affront by wounding the bull on the head with his 
sword. The base multitude looked on, as at the Olympic games, 
while the best-born and bravest contended. To risk life, like a 
true knight, was always the sure road to women’s love, who best 
admire those qualities in which they feel themselves to be the 
most deficient. Hudibras (p. 1, c. 3) has alluded to this potent 
philtre— 

* The ladies’ hearts began to melt, 
Subdued by blows their lovers felt ;— 
So Spanish heroes, with their lances, 
At once wound bulls and ladies’ fancies.’ 


The decline of the noble bull-fight, of which, even in the time 
of Gil Blas (iv. 7.), the toreros of the old school began to com- 
plain, is now complete. It was reserved for his Highness 
the Infante Don Francisco de Paula to attempt to elevate the 
fallen science. He condescended to wield with his royal hands 
the weapons too long polluted by vulgar touch. The talk of this 
liberal Infant from his cradle had been of bullocks ; bull-fighters 
were the tutors of his youth, the counsellors of his manhood ; his 
mornings, when at Seville, were spent between giving audiences 
to Penda, the tailor of majos, and Romero, a retired matador. 
His royal highness, seconded by his cousin Don Sebastian, and 
assisted by the Dukes of Osuna and Veraguas, and other sporting 
grandees, gave a private bull-fight at Moncloa, to Ferdinand 
VIL., which, according to Roman precedent, was repeated in the 
evening in the presence of the court, to the great’ displeasure 
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of the illustrious performers, who had wished only to exhibit 
before the eyes of a royal brother and master. The Spanish 
Adrian killed with his own hand a lion in the arena; Commodus, 
the ‘ Hercules Romanus,’ transfixed elephants, and all kinds of 
animals, except bulls, x4 ravgous, says his biographer Herodian ; 
our royal infant ‘ Hercules Hispanus’ butchered a calf, a ‘novillo’ 
—which true bull-fighters place on a par with a cow. However, 
it was admitted by all that his royal highness killed his calf in 
good style. Don Sebastian, who is not cast in the mould of a 
Taglioni, was said, like Falstaff, ‘to have carried away his paunch 
as nimbly, with as quick dexteritie, and to have roared for mercy, 
and still runne and roared, as ever bull-calf’—(Henry IV.) In 
the afternoon the Duke of Osuna killed his calf too in a manner 
worthy of Geryon, the head of his family (the Giron). 

The mention of his royal highness and his grace leads us to a 
further consideration of calves, their birth, parentage, educa- 
tion, and untimely end. The Spanish bulls were immemo- 
rially famous. Hercules, that great cattle-lifter, was lured into 
Spain by the lowing of the herds of Geryon; having duly 
stolen them, he gave some to a worthy hidalgo, who killed one 
every year in honour of the donor, and the breed remained in 
the time of Diodorus Siculus. (iv. 18.) They flourished in the 
rich pastures of Andalusia, from whence, Strabo (iii. 169) tells us, 
they were obliged, after fifty days, to be driven away, from fear of 
bursting with fat. Notwithstanding their fat and fierceness, they 
were never exported to Rome, although large ships freighted 
with rabbits went regularly from Cadiz to Ostia (Strabo, iii. 145) ; 
and Spanish horses were in such request, even in the fourth 
century, that Symmachus sent to Spain to supply those required 
for the circus.* Rome was supplied with bulls from Mcevania— 
‘ingentem pascens Meevania taurum’ (Sil. Ital. vi. 647). These 
huge beasts waxed strong in the damp meadows of the Clitumnus, 
favourable to animal and vegetable life, yet fatal to man. The 
fiercest bulls in Spain are now bred by Don Manuel de Gaviria, 
in La Mancha, and pastured near the Jarama, whence came the 
famous bull, killed by the Moor Ganzul. The Manchegan bull, 
small, very powerful and active, is considered to be the original 
stock of Spain; of this breed was ‘ Manchangito,’ the pet of the 
Visconde de Miranda, a tauromachian noble of Cordova; who 
treated him as Caligula did his horse Jncitatus. Manchangito used 
to come into the dining-room, but, having one day killed a guest, he 
was destroyed after violent resistance on the part of the Viscount, 
and only in obedience to the peremptory mandate of the Prince 





* Symmachus, L, iv. Ep. 6.—‘ Evectionem impetravi, amicos in Hispauiam misi 
ob curulium equorum coemptionem, 
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of the Peace. The best bulls in Andalusia are bred by Cabrera 
at Utrera, in the identical pastures described by Strabo. This 
modern Geryon was so pleased with King Joseph when his guest, 

that he gave him one hundred bulls as a hecatomb, for the rations 
of the French troops, who, braver and more hungry than Hercules, 
would have stolen them if he had not thus made a virtue of 
necessity. Whatever the Spaniards may say, their bulls are far 
inferior in weight and power to those of John Bull—though they 
undoubtedly are more fierce and active, as born and bred in more 
wild and unenclosed countries. 

The first step in the life of a bull-calf, is the ‘ herradura ;’ the 
confirmation of his good qualities consists in his being branded 
with a hot iron; an important ceremony to the young bull and 
his breeders. Blanco White has described the operations with 
his usual accuracy. The one-year-old is charged by the herds- 
man with his ‘ garrocha’ or spear—the terga fatigamus hasta of 
Virgil (ix. 609)—the ayyovn of Hesychius—the real Thessalian 
goad, opanxa Seccarov (Eurip. Hyp. 221). * A bull must attack 
the horseman twice, bearing the point of the spear on his back, 
before he is set apart for the bloody honours of the amphitheatre. 
Such as flinch from the trial are instantly thrown down by the 
herdsman and prepared for the yoke on the spot’ (p. 159). 
Courage is the test of these youngsters, which was determined in 
the days of Pliny (viii. 45) by the length of tail—a very fair crite- 
rion for bull-headed agitators, who have convenient oaths in 
heaven. The kings of Spain generally attend at the herradura. 
Ferdinand VII. was always present when at Aranjuez. The bull- 
calves destined for the royal herd, ‘ ganaderia real,’ were marked 
and cut in the ear; those pronounced unfit underwent a worse 
fate in the presence of the queen, her sister, and the ladies of the 
court. The fortunate youths who pass their ‘little go’ without 
being plucked, are in due time brought again into the schools, 
when they are baited with tipped horns, ‘ embolados,’ by the 
populace at large ; but neither bipeds nor quadrupeds are meant 
to be killed; few sporting men attend—they despise a pastime 
based in falsehood and impotent in conclusion; it is to them as 
uninteresting as a red- -herring hunt toan Apperley, or a sham- fight 
toa Gurwood. They require blood, ‘ ludi majores sine missione,’ 
* toros de muerte,’ with a Roman impatience. The calf is un- 
worthy their notice, as it was at Rome— facili cervice juvencos’ 
(Mart. de Spect. 23). The sight is laughable from the tumbles, 
bruises, and tossings, of his majesty the many. Notwithstand- 
ing the horns are tipped, serious accidents occur occasionally : 
the Conde de Arcos was killed by a novillo in 1778 (Peyron. 
i. 267). These tips were introduced by the gentle Isabel, 
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as the blunted staves ‘rudes’ were ordered to be used by the 
humane Marcus Aurelius. The gravity of Seneca was moved 
by the ludicrousness of the combat between a buil and a bear (de 
Ind, iii. 43); a cynic himself would laugh at the tussle between 
mob and calf. 

Baiting a bull in any shape is irresistible to the lower orders 
of Spain, who disregard injuries to the bodies, and, what is 
worse, to their cloaks. The hostility to the bull is instinctive, 
and grows with their growth. The children in the streets 
play at ‘toro,’ as ours do at leap-frog ; they go through the whole 
mimic fight amongst each other. Few grown-up Spaniards, 
when journeying through their plains, ever pass a herd of 
cattle without this dormant propensity breaking out; they pro- 
voke the animals to fight by their cloaks ‘el capeo,’ ‘ vestibus 
iratos laxis operire Leones’ (Lucan). The villagers, who can- 
not afford the expense of a regular bull-fight, amuse them- 
selves with novillos and ‘embolados.’ In the wilder districts of 
the Serrania de Ronda, the oxen brought into towns for slaughter 
are led by a long rope and baited through the streets. We have 
seen this in Arcos and Grasalema, two Moorish cities, built 
where the chamois could scarcely climb. A singular custom 
prevailed at Tarifa (the most Moorish town in Spain). The 
governor was wont on certain days to let a bull loose into the 
streets, when the delight of the inhabitants was to shut their 
doors, and behold from their grated windows the perplexities of 
the unwary or strangers, pursued without means of escape in 
the narrow lanes: although many lives were lost, the governor, 
Dalmau, otherwise a public benefactor to the place, lost all his 
popularity in the vain attempt to put the custom down; he failed 
as the popes had done before him.* Philip V., unable to de- 
stroy the national passion, could only change the fashion and 
give a lower tone to the spectacle. When St. Simon visited the 
Plaza of Madrid, the scene of tauromachian glory, the populace 
cried out with one voice, ‘ toro, Sefor, toro,’ which, he adds, 
Philip V. refused ‘ par principe de conscience’ (St. Simon, xix. 
81). The Frenchman, as Alberoni said, only wanted a wife and 
a prayer-book. The cry of ‘ pan y toros,’ bread and bulls, the 
loaves and fishes of Madrid, like the ‘panem et circences’ of 
the Romans, the ‘feste farine forche’ of the Neapolitans, has 
furnished the subject of a biting sarcasm to Jovellanos, which is 
well worth perusal, though we agree with Lord Holland (Lope 
de Vega, ii. 185), ‘that his aversion to a bull-fight induced Jovel- 
lanos to underrate their popularity and exaggerate the evil conse- 





* The people of Stamford petitioned the House of Commons against the abolition 
of bull-baits, and in spite of Lord Exeter, their landlord and benefactor. 
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quences proceeding from that barbarous but not unmanly amuse- 
ment.’ Neither Bourbon nor Buonaparte could put it down: 
when Joseph arrived at Madrid, the absorbing subject of inquiry 
was whether he would renew or suppress the bull-fight. _When- 
ever it has been occasionally suppressed, it is a national punish- 
ment; in which view the Pompeians were deprived by Nero of 
all theatrical amusements for ten years (Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 17). 
Blanco White, in his admirable letter on this subject, states the 
‘ raptures of joy, the beating of every heart, at the granting 
the bull-fight which had been discontinued for several years. 
The news of the most decisive victory could not have more 
elated the spirits of the Andalusians or roused them to greater 
exertions.’ It was from the earliest times considered to be 
second in interest to the auto-da-fé alone, which was, par ex- 
cellence, ‘la plus belle chose qu'il y eust en Espagne.’* When 
a bull-fight was in the wind all other things of course gave place. 
It was thought a sufficient excuse to Lord Clarendon (vi. 331) 
for his bad lodging and reception, that this spectacle was in pre- 
paration. It was deemed to be of such importance that, though - 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, in 1669, was not allowed to enter Madrid, 
the Duke of Medina Torres made an exception in favour of the 
bulls, and, moreover, Jent him an excellent and shady box— a la 
sombra.’ + 

The diffusion of useful and entertaining knowledge, as the 
means of promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
has obtained the best consideration of the enlightened monarchs 
and ministers of Castille. They have been falsely accused, by an 
ingenious French traveller, of having conspired with the clergy 
in keeping up the bull-fight with a view of brutalizing the innate 
refinement of the operative classes: ‘parce qu'il doit le plus 
puissament contribuer 4 maintenir le peuple dans |’état d’abru- 
tissement.’ { In reply to this and similar calumnies the advocates 
for the absolute king boldly refer to one of the last gracious acts 
of Ferdinand VI1., the Spanish Alfred, the foundation of the 
tauromachian university at Seville, the Bull-ford of the Peninsula, 
of which, as we once had the honour of presiding at the exercises 
and examinations, we must be permitted to speak with the filial 
affection of a quondam alumnus. It will hardly be credited that, 
previously to this national school, no regular means of acquiring 
a tauromachian education was offered to the nobles or black- 
guards of Spain. They picked up their information as they could, 
and where they could, in highways and byways, in the fields 
among herdsmen, in the slaughter-houses among butchers. St. 





* Journal du Voyage d’Espagne. Paris, 1669. p. 356. 
+ Fanshawe’s Original Letters, i, 87. { Souvenirs du Midi, Faure, p. 185. 
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Simon (xix. 150) records that the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
whose mother was a Benavente, whose wife was an Infantado, the 
best blood in Spain, was accustomed, in his thirst for knowledge, 
‘aller dans les boucheries faire le métier du boucher.’* The 
‘matadero’ or abattoir of Seville is placed in the suburb of San 
Bernardo ; the neighbouring taverns are frequented by students 
and the fancy, who discuss the science over a dish of ‘ menndos,’ 
which can only be eaten there in perfection. The matadero, 
like the prison, had long been called, in the slang of Spain, ‘ el 
colegio.’ It obtained a royal charter about the same time as our 
own animal-magnetizing establishment in Gower-Street. The 
identical courier, it is said, who brought the decree from Ferdi- 
nand to close up the regular university of Seville, conveyed that 
which authorised the foundation of the Tauromaquia. Ferdinand, 
‘meek and gentle with these butchers,’ was scared by the three 
glorious days of July, which once more let slip the dogs of de- 
mocracy. . Mr. Windham had taught him, that ‘ methodism and 
jacobinism were leagued against bull-baiting, because not a single 
bull-fighter was to be found amongst the disaffected, who baited 
a higher game ;’ so he chained up the schools of jurisprudence, 
literature, and even painting; all the medical classes were par- 
ticularly prohibited, being suspected of liberalism in religion 
and politics; anatomy was left to be learnt by mangling the 
living, as was practised by those eminent surgeons Erasistratus 
and Herophilus, physicians to Phalaris, of brazen bull celebrity. 
But, if living man was henceforward to be cut up ad libitum, the 
bull was to be operated on secundum artem; an amphitheatre 
was erected near the slaughter-house, where the ill-fed kine 
destined to supply the ollas of Seville furnished subjects to the 
students; nor could that nor any kind of death possibly deterio- 
rate the iniquitous quality of the meat. It is at least creditable 
to the Sevillians that they elevated a shamble into a college, and 
did not degrade a forum into a Smithfield, as at Rome, nora 
temple into a slaughter-house, as at Evora. The inscription over 
the portal is worthy of the mock-heroic of Lope’s Gatomaquia :— 
‘ Ferdinando 7°, Pio Feliz Restaurador : para la enseiianza preser- 
vadora de la escuela de Tauromachia: 1830.’ 

Moratin, after lamenting the frequent accidents which had 
hitherto occurred, records the foundation of this university— 
‘which we owe to the tender solicitude and paternal care of the 





* The love for killing oxen still prevails at Rome, where the ambition of the lower 
orders to be a butcher, is, like their white costume, a remnant of the honourable 
office of killing at the Pagan sacrifices. In Spain butchers are of the lowest caste, 
and cannot prove ‘ limpieza de sangre,’ purity of blood, Francis I. never forgave 
the ‘ Becajo de Parigi’ applied by Dante to Aw ancestor. 
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king our lord, where the art is taught by principles, and where we 
have seen with delight the progress made by the first disciples, 
an earnest of what we may expect from the indefatigable zeal of 
the professors and directors. —(p. 28.) These ‘lanista’ are the 
celebrated Candido and Romero, who, having killed their ten 
thousands, and hung up their spears at the Pillars of Hercules in 
the Alameda, have retired to enjoy their otium cum dignitate and 
a salary greater than the pay of a colonel (supposing the Spanish 
army ever was paid) :— 

* Romerius, armis 

Herculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro.’ 

The academy throve from the very commencement—the pupils 
took kindly to their congenial task, ‘studium cum divite vena ; 
mstruction was neither burdensome to them nor to the state, 
as the expenses are covered by the sums paid for admission by 
all those who wish to attend at the examination of the under- 
graduates. The day depends on royal pleasure and nativities, for 
royalty and bull-fighting, twin sisters, go hand-in-hand, like the 
Graces; the Circensian games were the usual Pagan mode of 
celebrating the birthdays of kings. (Arnob. i. 39.) We have 
now before us an extraordinary gazette, published on Monday, 
the 16th of July, 1832, announcing the progress of the Spanish 
Hercules :—‘ The most serene lord the Infante Don Fran- 
cisco de Paula Antonio, with his august spouse and beloved chil- 
dren, have arrived this morning at the city of Carmona, with all 
felicity and without the least change in their important health ; 
to-morrow at day-break they will continue their journey to this 
capital. His royal highness has deigned to name Wednesday 
next for the bull-fight arranged beforchand by the most excellent 
magistracy (Ayuntamiento) of this city. His royal highness will 
condescend to fix the hour as soon as he arrives.’ 

The bills of the play are placarded before the show. We 
have made a collection of them, of all forms, sizes, and colours, 
with and without rude engravings of the performance. Those of 
Madrid naturally assume the “grandiloquous State Paper style 
becoming to that royal court, which when named suffices to silence 
the world— calle el mundo, solo Madrid es corte.’ The docu- 
ment invariably commences thus:—‘ The king, our lord, whom 
God preserve, has deigned to appoint, for the benefit of the hos- 
pitals, such and such a day, wind and weather permitting '—(si el 
tiempo lo permite)—a scarcely necessary clause in the blessed cli- 
mate of Spain ; then follow the name of the person who will pre- 
side, the breeders and birth-place of the bulls, the colours of their 
devices, the names of the combatants, the laws to be observed by 
the public, and the prices of the different seats. These placards 

in 
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in the provinces, where there are ‘ maestrantes,’ are issued by 
them, ‘in virtue of faculties granted to them by the king our 
lord, whom God preserve—El Rey, N.S. (Q. D.G.)’ This 
custom is purely antique. The ‘libelli’ of the Roman ‘ editores’ 
contained the names and matches of the gladiators, and were sent 
into the country (Cicero Phil. ii. 38 ; Epis. ad Fam. 11); they 
were rendered more attractive by drawings of the fight, which 
Pliny tells us (xxxv. 7) were first introduced by C. Terentius 
Lucanus. Those coarse paintings of Rutuba and Placidienus, 
the delight of the Romans (Hor. s. ii. 8. 95), were prototypes of 
the portraits of Montes and the death of Pepe Illo, which hang 
in Andalusian houses, mingled with saints and miracles, and which, 
we are happy to say, enrich our tauromachian portfolio. The 
public anxiety subsequent to these announcements is forcibly ex- 
pressed by Seneca; the people wish time and space to be annihi- 
lated and bull-lovers made happy, ‘transire medios dies volunt 
—omnis illis sperate rei longa dilatio est. (De Brev. Vit. i. xvi.) 
Bull-fights take place in summer, when the animals are strongest 
from abundance of pasture, when the days are longer and calcu- 
lated for out-of-door spectacles. A Sunday or Saint Monday 
is generally selected, as the day on which the routine of labour 
is wont to stand still; all business is at an end; the lawyer 
deserts his brief, the doctor his patient, the country gentleman 
his farm: well might Varro complain (De Re Rus. ii. Pref.) 
‘that agriculturists crept into the city leaving plough and scythe, 
preferring to clap their hands in the amphitheatre to rustic labour.’ 

The bulis destined for the fight are driven the day before 
towards the city: the ‘majos’ of Seville never fail to ride out 
to Tablada (at Madrid to the Arroyo Brifegal), to see what 
they are like, as the knowing ones call at Tattersal’s on Sun- 
day, instead of attending evening service, which they ought, in 
their parish churches; the bulls, like Pope’s lambs, with ‘a 
blindness to the future kindly given,’ pleased to the last, are 
cropping their savoury food, in company with the ‘cabestros,’ 
the Roman ‘ mansuetarii,’ tame oxen (not cows, be it said, for the 
honour of the sex), who decoy them to their destruction. They 
are tended by ‘ patanes,’ ‘ conocidores,’ satyrs wilder than them- 
selves, clad in sheepskin jackets, ‘ zamarras,’ with rough fleeces on 
their thighs, who keep order on horseback with their ‘ garrocha,’ 
like their Moorish ancestors— 
* Preevectus equo, moderantem cuspide Lucas 

Maurum in bella boves.’—Sil. Ital. ix. 572. 

The driving the bulls to the amphitheatre, the ‘encierro,’ a ser- 
vice of much danger, has been most graphically described by 
Blanco White (p. 144). They are confined in the ‘ toril,’ the 
ancient 
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ancient ‘ vivarium—cavea.’ In Spain, the land of convents and 
prisons, the arrangement of these condemned cells is well under- 
stood ; the best are at Ronda. Solitary confinement is the order 
of the dens ; each animal can be liberated singly, by lifting up cer- 
tain trap-doors, which communicate with the portal of the circus, 
the ‘cochlea ut solet esse in caved in qua tauri pugnare solent.’ 
(Varro de Re Rust. iii. 5.) The amphitheatres of Spain are built 
outside the city-walls, not from the pagan prejudice that the in- 
fernal gods might not enter the capital—although, certainly, if the 
theatre be the town-house of Satan, the bull-circus is his villa—but 
to obviate the danger and inconvenience of driving the furious 
animals through the streets. They are mostly constructed of wood ; 
those begun in stone (with the exception of that at Ronda) are 
generally unfinished, according to the usual greatness of a 
undertakings and impotence of conclusion.* That of Seville, 
tially finished in masonry, remains open towards the cathedral, 
and furnishes a Moorish distance to the picturesque foreground. 
On particular occasions this side is decorated with flags. When 
the blazing sun setting on the red Giralda tower lights up its fair 
proportions, like a pillar of fire, the refreshing evening breeze 
springs up, and the flagging banners wave in triumph over the 
concluding spectacle. 

The Spanish ‘Plaza’ is most unlike a London ‘ Place’— 
those enclosures of stunted smoke-blacked shrubs, fenced in 
with iron palisadoes to protect aristocratic nurserymaids from 
the mob ; the Plaza, the only public assembly allowed in Spain, 
is the gay exchange where the fun and floating capital of wit 
and epigram are circulated by people who leave outside their 
frets and worries. The costume, gestures, language, animal 
spirits, and eagerness of the multitude is a sight of itself; with- 
out the merry mob the thing would be nothing; their good 
humour and excited interest is contagious ; Fei when cheer- 
ful, said Epicurus, ceases to be poverty. ‘They leave their sor- 
rows behind them, and enter with a gaiety of heart, and a deter- 
mination to be amused, which laughs at wrinkled care ; Castillian 
gravity flies before the bull ; which indubitably induced Mr. Wind- 
ham in the full debate on Mr. Dog Dent's motion (May, 24, 1802), 
to argue, ‘that seriousness and gravity of manners would destroy 
merry old England if bull-baiting were abolished.’ Nowhere, as 
Cicero observed, were the temper and feelings of the Roman people 
more surely shown than in the circus, where all ranks met for 
one object, fused down into one common mass of humanity. The 





* The first amphitheatre built in Rome of stone was erected by Statilius Taurus 
at the desire of Augustus. (Swef. 29.) The Colosseum of Vespasian was made by 
the venerable Bede the touchstone of Rome’s eternity. 
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wooden theatres when empty are poor and shabby, mesquin to a de- 
gree, but when crowded the appearance is superb ; the assembled 
thousands in their Spanish costume, the novelty of the spectacle, 
associated with our earliest classical studies, are enhanced by the 
blue canopy of the heavens, spread above as a mantle. There is 
something in these out-of-door entertainments, @ l’antique, which 
peculiarly affects the shivering denizens of the catch-cold north, 
where climate contributes so little to the happiness of man. The 
transit of the sun over the Plaza, the zodiacal progress into Taurus, 
is decidedly the best-calculated astronomical observation in Spain. 
The line of shadow defined on the arena is quite as clearly marked 
by the gradation of prices ; the places exposed to the sun being the 
cheapest, those in shade the dearest ; but the price of all seats com- 
pared with the wages of labour is and has always been excessive. 
The commonest places in 1587* were from four to six reals each, 
equivalent to more than a week’s labour; in 1659} they cost, 
even at Ejica, seven and eight reals each; at Seville, in 1832, 
they varied from five to twenty-four reals (about one to five 
shillings). Those paid at the royal fights in the Plaza Real are 
only exceeded by the Venetian extravagance on the first night of 
a new opera: a window cost, in the time of the Philips, from 
twenty to thirty pistoles; in 1833 a good balcony was charged 
ten guineas. The expenses of a common bull-fight may be esti- 
mated between 3001. and 400I., which will, probably, in the 
present rapidly-increasing poverty of Spain, tend more to their 
suppression than all the arguments of all the Spanish Wilber- 
forces. The price of the bulls, of which six or eight are 
killed, average 201. to 30/. each; the horses, of which a dozen 
are destroyed,} about 30s.; the matadors receive 20/. and 301. 
for the day; the picadors, chulos, and innumerable attendants, 
in proportion. 

here is no sacrifice, no self-denial which a Spaniard will not 
undergo to save money for the bull-fight. The tempter never 
can assume form more dangerous to the virtue of an Andaluza 
than that of a gay majo with a ticket for a ‘balcon piedra de 
sombra.’ The practical result of bull-fights (in common with 
religious processions) is to furnish what St. Augustine calls < bird- 
lime to the devil.’§ The well-known story of the wizard student 





* Pellicer, Histrionismo, ii. 195. + Journai du Voyage, 1659, 151. 

} Whilst these sheets were going through the press, we received an account of a 
bull-fight which took place at the Puerto on the 25th of June last. Fifteen horses 
were killed; amongst them a celebrated white charger, nearly thirty years old, who 
- carried Ballesteros through the peninsular war. Not such was the end of Copen- 


U 


4 © Ubi homines valde cum muliebribus miscent, nunquam deerit viscum 
Diabolo.’ 
of 
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of Salamanca turns on his taking his mistress on a cloud to a 
bull-fight. Those whose poverty, not will, consents, sit in the 
‘tendido;’ and brave the sun’s perpendicular height, the air on 
fire, the African blaze, where the climate sublimes and calcines 
the passions ; they defy the fever-heat of the blood, the coup-de- 
soleil, the ‘tabardillo;’ and why not? The bull-fight is for the 
benefit of the hospitals, and, as it supports and provides patients, 
the contributors have the first right to its advantages. All Seville 
seems crowded into the circus: ‘Totam hodie Romam circus 
capit’ (Juv. xi. 195). Those excluded remain outside grinding 
their teeth like the unhappy ghosts on the wrong side of Styx, 
and listening to the joyous shouts of the thrice-blessed within. 
The men go clad in all the Figaro finery of Andalusia. ‘Those 
ladies (who can afford it) wear white mantillas, the ‘alba lacerna ’ 
of the Romans (Mart. xiv. 137). They go, as in the days of 
Tertullian, first to be seen, secondly to see.* A fan, which in- 
deed is part and parcel of an Andaluza, is indispensable on these 
occasions to shade her from the sun, and cool her excitement. 
The dress-fans of Spain are made in France, those used at the 
national bull-fights are Spanish. .They are composed of rudely- 
painted paper, inserted in handles of common reed, and are 
sold near the doors for a penny each. The Roman ladies used 
fans painted with the colours of the ‘factio’ they supported. 
Martial gives his mistress one to go to the circus (xiv. 28). This 
present is still considered to be a delicate attention on the part 
of a ‘ majo que tiene mundo. The Gothic ladies attached such 
importance to this engine of coquetry, that Cyprianus, a dig- 
nified clergyman, wrote two epigrams (in defiance of prosody) 
to intreat Count Gulfred to give a fan to his Countess Guisinda ; 
they (the fans, not the epigrams) were very sparkling, and in- 
scribed with letters of gold; Augustus (Suet. 44) first settled 
the costume of the amphitheatre. He forbid the people going in 
the ‘veste pulla,’ the dark cloak, the ‘paio pardo,’ made then, 
as now, of the undied wool of Andalusia (Martial, xiv. 133). 
This cloak was invariably taken off in the presence of the em- 
peror (Suet. in Claud. vi), as the Spaniards always open theirs 
when the king passes; nor is it thought well-bred to speak to 
any one with the cloak folded over the shoulders, ‘ embozado.’ 
The populace, ‘ locarii,’ are seated in the ‘ tendido,’ the ‘ podium,’ 
the seats closest to the arena, which were appropriated to the 
equestrian order at Rome. Claudius affixed the places of the 
senators (Suet. 21); he, however, gave them leave to go wherever 
they liked, if clad in plain clothes, dwrixn eo9nr: (Dio. 1x.) ; and so 
now the highest nobility, when dressed in the ‘majo’ costume, de- 
~~ * © Videri et yidere,’ De Spect. 25. + Flores, Esp. Sagr. ii. 525. 
scend 
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scend into the ‘tendido,’ which is closer to the bulls and com- 
batants. The real thing is to sit near one of the openings, which 
enables the fancy-man to exhibit his embroidered gaitersand neat 
leg. It is here that the character of the bull and the behaviour of 
the bull-fighter are scientifically criticised. The plaza has a 
dialect peculiar to itself, unintelligible to most Spaniards them- 
selves, while to the sporting-men of Andalusia it expresses their 
drolleries with idiomatic raciness. A brother-traveller in Spain, 
and tauromachian philologist, who, like ourselves filed « El Correo’ 
of Madrid, which reported the afternoons of the plaza (as Boz 
did the afternoons at Bow-street in the Morning Herald), was 
himself often unable to understand the full pregnancy of the terms 
Qwvavra ovveroin, without reference to the Duke of San Lorenzo, 
who sustained the character of ambassador in London and bull- 
fighter at Madrid, with equal dignity. This language has long 
been reduced into a system in Spain, where it is termed ‘ germania— 
xerge, jargon (the argot of France, the gauner sprache of Ger- 
many, the gerga of Italy) ; a regular vocabulary was published 
at Barcelona in 1609.* Antonio, the Spanish Dibdin, treats the 
author somewhat scurvily (Bib. Nov.i. 710), ‘ Joannes Hidalgo 
nescio quis (not at all events an Hidalgo), nec multum interest 
an sciem ignoremve.’ The fancy Spaniards honour him as their 
Dr. Johnson, and his dictionary has undergone many editions. 
It is very useful to the reader of Quevedo. 

At the present bull-feasts the king or president sits in a box on 
the northern, the shady side, the ‘oppidum suggestus ;’ at Seville 
an adjoining box to the right is allotted to the canons of the 
cathedral, who attend in their sable robes, ‘ nigris lacernis,’ with- 
out being made the subject of an epigram (Mart. iv. 2). The 
black-birds of this rookery put on caps of that colour, as judges 
do before the sentence of death is passed. Blanco White, once a 
black-bird himself, rara avis, tells us ‘that such days are fixed 
upon for the bull-fight as will not, by a long church service, pre- 
yent the attendance of canons and prebendaries who choose to be 
present ; for the chapter in a body receive a regular invitation 
from the maestranza.’ (Doblado, p. 149.) The clergy of Spain 
have always been, and still are, the most uncompromising ene- 
mies of the stage, where they never go; yet neither the cruelty 
nor profligacy of the amphitheatre has ever roused the zeal of 


their most elect or most fanatic, as our puritans assailed the bear- 





* A similar vocabulary of Venetian slang was published in 1549 at Venice, by 
Zindone Mapheo, ‘ Nuevo Modo de intendere la Lengua Zerga; cioe parlare for- 
besco.’ It was from Italy that Mendoza and others imported their picaresque novels. 
The circus has long been the school of that particular language which prevails in 
the ring, and seems peculiar to roguery and low company in all ages and countries. 
bait, 
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bzat, which induced the Cavalier Hudibras to defend them, or as 
the inethodists denounced the bull-bait, which was therefore pa- 
tronised by the Right Hon. W. Windham, The Spanish clergy 
pay due deference to bulls, both papal and quadruped; they 
dislike being touched on this subject, and generally reply, ‘son 
cosas de Espaiia’—the usual answer as to everything which appears 
incomprehensible to strangers. In vain did St. Isidore write a 
chapter against the amphitheatre—his chapter minds him not ; in 
vain did Alphonso the Wise forbid their attendance. The sacrifice 
of the bull has always been mixed up with the religion of Rome 
and Spain. Bull-fights pay no duty of Crusada, and Charles V. 
in 1523 classed them with acts of charity ; ‘en correr toros o dar 
caridades !’ (Recop. 1. i. t. 10,1. 4.) Charles I11. appropriated the 
profit to the support of the hospitals. The countrymen of Loyola 
hold to the Jesuitical doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
Macrobius (Sat. x. 3) has a chapter on the gods to whom bulls 
were sacrificed— 
* Taurum Neptuno, taurum tibi pulcher Apollo.’ 
A parallel chapter might be written on holy bull-fights. The 
Spaniards celebrate by them the birth-days of Santiago and of 
St. Firmin of Zaragoza. Prudentius (who lived there) says that 
they were the ‘delight of the infernal Jupiter,’ as they are now 
of his chosen on earth. The festival of «Corpus Christi,’ in which 
the wafer, the incarnate deity, is carried through the streets, is 
sealed by a bull-fight. 
‘ Divisum imperium cum Jove taurus habet.’ 

The Romans celebrated the dedications of temples by games. 
_ This universal pagan practice has been adopted in Spain, where 
the slavery of external ceremony is substituted for the spirit and 
principle of religion. The Franciscans of Seville, when de- 
sirous of constructing a convent, asked and obtained permission 
to exhibit eight bull-feasts, an act of religion and charity which 
moreover entitled the devout attenders to several years’ indulgence 
from purgatory!* The Canons attend, as Prudentius describes 
the vestals at Rome, ‘ seated in the best places, decked out in the 
garb of holiness, and feeding their consecrated eyes with mercenary 
blood and death.’ + 

When the Plaza is well filled, the public anxiety for the arrival 
of the corregidor, ‘the praetor, becomes intense. Formerly, it 
amounted almost to phrenzy (Tertullian de Spect. xvi.). When 
he enters all eyes are turned to his box, ‘omnibus ad podium 
spectantibus’ (Juv. ii. 146), awaiting his signal, which is still 
given by a white handkerchief—‘cretatam praetor cum vellet 
mittere mappaim ’ (Mart. xii.{))—a custom which arose from Nero 
* Peyron; Essais sur ! Espagne, i. 265, + Prudent, in Sym, ii, 1090. 1108. 

when 
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when at dinner throwing his napkin out of the window to the impa- 
tient populace as a signal to commence the games. The pro- 
ceedings open with the old prologue, the ‘ prelusio ;’ the proces- 
sion of the gladiators round the arena; the mounted picadors, the 
chulos, the matadors, and the mules destined to carry off the 
slain, advance in order, arrayed in the gorgeous costume of Anda- 
lusia—‘ pompaliter ornati’ ( Pollio in Gallienis) ‘ sagina gladiatorii’ 
(Taci. Hist. ii. 88). St. Cyprian (Ep. ii. ad Don.) gives a true 
account of the joy of the youths, their pride of profession, their 
glittering apparel tricked out for death—victims ‘to make a 
Roman holiday ;’ ‘ veste preciosa viventes juvenes in funus ornantur, 
malis suis miseri gloriantur.’ They are the favourites of the women. 
It was so of old (Tertullian de Spect.22). Faustina, the mother 
of Commodus, ‘ Taurigeno semine ortum an Humano’ (Macrob. 
vi. 5), confessed to her philosophical husband her love for a gladi- 
ator ; the emperor, acting on the advice of a seer, killed the man, 
and effected her cure by washing her with his blood. Madame 
Abrantes, the wife of the Sansculotte Junot, works out this pen- 
chant, and introduces the celebrated Duchess of Alva, the friend 
of the wife of Charles 1V., as intriguing with a bull-fighter, and 
causing his previous mistress to be assassinated. (Scenes Castil- 
lanes, vol. ii.) Her account of a bull-fight is ridiculously incor- 
rect. She is learned only in filthy sensualism. 

The trumpet now sounds, ‘et tuba commissos medio canit 
aggere ludos ;’ the president throws the keyof the toril to an alguacil, 
who ought to catch it in his hat: he rides to the door, and then 
makes his escape amid the jeers of the populace, who, accustomed 
to fly from him, would rejoice to see the hated minister of the law 
caught ona bull’s horn. The alguacils, however, remain at hand, 
in case of disturbances ; they are the ‘ mastigopheri,’ the ‘ modera- 
tores ludi,’ and keep order with their wands of office. The 
brilliant combatants now disperse like a bursting shell, and take 
up their positions; the three picadors draw up to the left near 
the wooden partition, ‘las tablas. All eyes are now turned 
to the cochlea, the door of the toril; it is an awful moment, 
a thousand hearts beat in one bosom ; ‘ unius dementia una vox 
est’ (Tertullian de Spect. 16). The foremost picador prepares 
for the rush of the escaping bull. Even the oldest, who has 
killed hecatombs, feels nervous, for he awaits his foe in cold 
blood. His costume is peculiar; he wears the Moorish broad- 
brimmed hat (still retained by monks when on a journey) ; it is 
the Thessalian ‘ pileus, petasus ;’ the Macedonian ‘ causia,’ which 
the senators, after the reign of Caligula, wore in the amphitheatre. 
This ‘sombrero,’ a real umbrella, is ornamented with ribbons, 
the ‘lemnisci,’ the gift of his mistress, The elasticity of his 
body, 
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body, clad in a silken embroidered jacket, contrasts with his 
cumbrous iron-guarded leather-encased legs; his right leg is pre- 
sented to the bull, and is armed up to the hip; as the knee 
cannot be bent the right spur is much longer than that of the 
left leg, which is only protected up to the knee; this is the 
‘ocrea,’ the xynuis of the ancients. The spear is rather de- 
fensive than offensive ; the wound it inflicts is trifling; by the 
code of the arena only one inch of a three-edged blade is al- 
lowable ; the steel, ‘la pua,’ is sheathed by two leather rings, 
the ‘mor’ of Isabella, the foils of Marcus Aurelius. These, 
however, are pushed back when the picador apprehends that the 
bull is murderous, ‘carnicer,’ likely to charge home, ‘siempre 
llegando y con recargo.’ None but a brave bull, ‘toro claro, 
bravo, duro y seco,’ will face this ‘garrocha,’ which they re- 
member and dread, especially those who have already smarted 
under it as novillos. Those who fly from the rod of their youth are 
termed scientifically, ‘ blandos,’ ‘ parados,’ ‘ tardes 4 las varas.’ The 
picador, holding his lance under his right arm, pushes to the right, 
and pulls his horse to the left; the bull is thus turned from his 
plunge, and passes on to the next horseman. This is called ‘ recibir,’ 
‘hoc habet.’ A bold bull is not deterred by the wound, but presses 
on, and generally gores the horse in the flank, who defends himself 
by kicking. Ifa bull is turned at the first charge, he seldom again 
faces the picador readily, ‘teme el castigo; if, on the contrary, 
he kills the first horse he generally takes courage, and resolutely 
attacks the others. These are Mr. Windham’s game bulls, who 
like to be baited on Locke's philosophical principle of association. 
The picador knows at once what wound is fatal, which often is 
not apparent to the uninitiated. When the horse is gored in the 
chest, he quietly dismounts, takes off the saddle, and leaves the 
arena, ‘The bulls vent their fury on the disabled steed so 
long as life remains; they show more mercy than the Spaniards 
in thus putting the wounded out of their misery. They snort 
and snuff at a prostrate animal, and seem to listen if he breathe or 
not; many of the human combatants escape death by shamming 
it, as Falstaff did with his hot and termagant Scot. Bulls that paw 
the ground, ‘ arafian, escarban la tierra,’ are not much esteemed ; if 
they fly, and will not face the picador, they are hooted and de- 
spised as public malefactors, beaten by the populace as they pass, 
and execrated as ‘ cabra’ (goat), or ‘ vaca’ (cow), which is no com- 
pliment. A bad bull and a bad torero are scouted ; address, energy, 
and courage are the qualities which ennoble the cruel and disgust- 
ing incidents. ‘The Romans absolutely hated,—(‘ etiam odisse’— 
Cic. pro Mil. 34), those gladiators who showed signs of pusilla- 
nimity ; they were angry if one of the match were not soon killed ; 

‘ irascuntur 
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‘ irascuntur enim pugnantibus nisi celeriter e duobus alter occisus 
est, et tanquam humanam sanguinem sitiant, oderunt moras.’ (Lact. 
de Vero Cult. vi. 20.) The picador is badly mounted; nothing 
is economised except the horses; the bull is in full vigour, the 
horse lean, aged, and fit only for the dog-kennel of an English 
squire, or carriage of a French peer. Thisincreases the danger to 
his rider: in the ancient combats, the finest and most spirited 
horses were used ; quick as lightning, and turning to the touch, 
they escaped the deadly rush. The bull seldom long pursues one 
object, for he is drawn off by the luring cloaks of the chulos on 
foot. The eyes of the poor horses are often bound over with a 
handkerchief, for they will not face the bull. The lacerations 
of the horses seem to excite no pity among the utilitarian Span- 
iards, who, if asked why the animal is not mercifully killed at 
once, reply, ‘ he only costs six dollars.’ The report in the papers 
often ends thus, ‘thirteen horses were killed—the weather mild 
and serene’ (Correo, 16th May, 1832). 

The picadors are subject to most severe falls; the bull often 
tosses horse and rider in one ruin, and when his victims fall 
with a crash on the ground exhausts his fury upon bis prostrate 
foes. The picador manages (if he can) to fall off on the opposite 
side, in order that his horse may form a barrier between him 
and the bull. When these deadly struggles take place, when 
life hangs on a thread, the amphitheatre is peopled with heads ; 
every feeling of anxiety, eagerness, fear, horror, and delight 
is stamped on their expressive countenances ; if happiness is to 
be estimated by quality, intensity, and concentration, rather than 
duration (and it is), these are moments of excitement more 
precious to them than ages of placid, insipid, uniform stagna- 
tion. Their feelings are wrought to a pitch, when the horse, 
maddened with wounds and terror, plunging in the death-struggle, 
the crimson seams of blood streaking his foam and sweat-whitened 
body, flies from the infuriated bull still pursuing, still goring ; 
then are displayed the nerve, presence of mind, and horseman- 
ship of the dexterous and undismayed picador.* It is in truth 
a piteous sight to see the poor mangled horses treading out 
their entrails, and yet gallantly carrying off their riders unhurt. 
In the pagan sacrifices, the quivering entrails, ‘ leviter animata’ 
(Arnob, ii. 91), trembling with life, formed the most pro- 
pitious omens. The Spaniards are no more affected with the 
reality than the Italians are with the abstract ‘tanti palpiti’ of 





* We remember a Spaniard pointing out to us a similar scene, as ¢ que bel cuerpo 
de sangre! Tertullian reproached his contemporaries with this gloating on blood, 
‘In amphitheatro derosa et dissipata et in suo sanguine squalentia corpora patientis- 
simis oculis desuper incumbunt.’ (de Spect. 21.) 

Rossini. 
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Rossini. The miserable horse, when dead, is dragged out, 
leaving a bloody furrow on the sand, as the river-beds of the 
arid plains of Barbary are marked by the crimson fringe of the 
flowering oleanders. A universal sympathy is shown for the 
horseman in these awful moments; the men rise, the women 
scream. ‘This soon subsides; the picador, if wounded, is car- 
ried out and forgotten—‘ los muertos no tienen amigos ’—a new 
combatant fills up his gap, the battle rages, he is not missed ; new 
incidents arise, no pause is left for regret or reflection. We 
remember seeing at Granada a matador cruelly gored by a bull : 
he was carried away as dead, and his place immediately taken by 
his son, as coolly as if he was succeeding to his estate and title. 
Carnerero, the musician, died while fiddling at a ball at Madrid, 
in 1838; neither the band nor the dancers stopped one mo- 
ment. The boldness of the picadors is great. Francisco Sevilla, 
when thrown from his horse and lying under the dying animal, 
seized the bull, as he rushed at him, by his ears, turned round to 
the people, and laughed. The long horns of the bull make it 
difficult for him to gore a man on the ground; he generally 
bruises them with his nose. Few picadors, however, although 
men of bronze, have a sound rib in their body. When one is 
carried off apparently dead, but returns immediately mounted on 
a fresh horse, the applause of the spectators resembles, as Horace 
says, the Garganian Wood or the Tuscan Sea; if the wounded 
man does not come back, n’importe! The blood of a bestiarius 
was ranked by the Romans with that of an animal—‘ minus quam 
hominis’ (Tert. Apol. 9); he was thought no more of than a 
slave in the blessed philanthropy of the United States. 

The first entrance of the bull into the Plaza is a glorious 
moment; no one can tell how he may behave ; he seems amazed 
at the novelty of his position; torn from his pastures, imprisoned 
and exposed, he gazes an instant around at the crowd, the glare, 
and waving handkerchiefs, ignorant of the fate which i iney itably 
awaits him. He bears on his haunch a ribbon, ‘la devisa,’ which 
designates his breeder, as the sacred Brahminee bulls wear that of 
Siva. The picador endeavours to snatch this off, to lay the trophy at 
his true love’s feet. The bull is the hero of the drama; but he 
is condemned without reprieve, ‘sine missione,’ however gal- 
lant his conduct, or desperate his resistance. Sometimes he 
is even wounded on leaving the toril, to abate his vigour. Some- 
thing of this is mentioned by Martial, ‘lasum caved latus bisontis’ 
(ix. 58). Although none of the holy bulls of Spain have 
spoken like those of the pagans, the symptoms of their dis- 
tress, their ‘ quiritatio,” is piteous; they have no Sir Richard 
Hill, who spoke in 1908 for the bulls, ‘poor friendless dumb 


creatures, 
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creatures, who could not speak for themselves,’ like Balaam’s 
ass and Sir Richard. They fly in every direction, and often leap 
over the barrier, putting combatants, soldiers, water-sellers, and 
police to the rout. The bull is sometimes teased with stuffed 
figures, the ancient ‘ pile,’ which Cicero (in Balb.) calls ‘ ho- 
mines faneos (men of straw) in medium ad tentandum peri- 
culum projectos ;’ the ravpiapiot, tavpoxabamro, of the old glosses. 
Eusebius mentions that a Jew, placed in a basket, was thrown to 
bulls in the arena.* In the time of Philip IV., Salgado relates 
that not only stuffed figures were used, with leaded feet, which 
rose upright as soon as the bull knocked them down, but that 
‘sometimes a despicable peasant was set upon a lean and de- 
formed horse and exposed to a violent death’ (p. 9). At other 
times, to amuse the populace, a monkey is attached to a pole. 
This is the ‘ludicrum incruentum’ of Martial (xiv. 202)— 
* Callidus emissas eludere simius hastas.’ 
This art of ingeniously tormenting is considered unjustifiable 
homicide by philosimious travellers from la belle France, that wild- 
erness of monkeys. When a fierce bull, ‘duro, chocante, carnicer, 
y pegajoso,” has overthrown the three picadors, killed their horses, 
dispersed the men on foot, and cleared the arena, he stands snort- 
ing and pawing the ground, bellowing and lashing his tail, the 
monarch of all he surveys; the enthusiastic spectators wave their 
handkerchiefs, shouting ‘ viva toro! bravo toro!’—the precise cry 
of the women at the feasts of the tauriform Bacchus}—aéte ravpe ! 
aie ravpe! But when the bull will not attack the picador, but 
tries to escape, he is not deemed worthy of a nobie death; the 
cry of ‘ perros! perros!’ resounds, which the king grants by pull- 
ing his ear, a hint to the whippers-in— 
4 Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit.’ 
* Up to the stars the growling mastiffs fly, 
And add new monsters to the frighted sky.’ 
But they soon pull the bull down, for though they want the square 
muscular form of the English breed, they are not deficient in 
pluck. 

When a brave bull, sated with blood, will no longer attack 
the picador, the trumpet sounds, ‘ Signa tube dederant,’ and 
the second act commences. The picadors retire instantly, and 
the foot-combatants begin with their darts : these ‘ chulos,’ ‘ greges 
catervarii,’ are the light infantry and skirmishers. The word 
simply means a lad—a merryman—as at Astley’s. Their duty is 








* Thes. Rom. Gravius, ix. 603. + Plutarch, Quast. Rom. vii. 196, Reiske. 
{ The Romans preferred the British bull-dog (Claud. ii. Stil. 301), Symmachus 
theutions seven ‘ Scoticos canes’ which were exhibited in the circus, 
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to draw off the bull from a wounded horse or endangered picador, 
which they do with their coloured silken cloaks, the * penula 
gausapina’ of Martial (xiv. 145). Their address and agility is 
very great; they skim over the sand like glittering humming-birds, 
hardly touching the earth; their cloaks are often torn by the 
bull's horns, of which Martial complains to the Candido of his 
day (ii. 43, ad Candidum)— 
‘ Toga—que passa est furias et cornua tauri.’ 

In this service of self-devotion, no one ever distingujshed him- 
self more than Montes. On the 5th of June, 1832, at Aranjuez, 
in endeavouring to succour the picador Martin, who was in 
imminent peril, he got between the bull and the barrier, and 
after dodging him several times, with consummate address, at last, 
finding the foe press upon him ‘con recargo,’ he endeavoured to 
leap the paling, fell back, and was caught on the horns. A 
bulletin was regularly exhibited every day; and his conval- 
escence excited a more general interest at court than that of 
Ferdinand himself. On his re-appearance, on the 1lIth of 
July, the whole amphitheatre saluted him with congratulations. 

Montes was accustomed to adyance, with a pole in his hand, 
into the middle of the circus, the most exposed place, as farthest 
from the barrier ; then calling the bull to him, ‘llamando al toro,’ 
as soon as he rushed at him, fix the pole before his lowered head 
and vault over him: he grazed the bull’s tail on alighting. This 
feat was considered to be so dangerous, that he was induced by 
public representation to discontinue it. Nothing, however, is 
new under the sun of Spain. Prudentius describes the very thing— 

‘Inde feras volucri temeraria corpora saltu 
Transiliunt, mortisque inter discrimina ludunt.’ 

Although fatal accidents do not often occur, and we ourselves 
have never seen a man killed, yet such events are always pos- 
sible. At Tudela, on the Ist of August, 1833, a bull having 
killed seventeen horses, a picador named Blanco, and a bande- 
rillero, then leapt over the barriers, where he killed a peasant and 
wounded many others. The ‘Correo’ which we translate, simply 
headed the statement, ‘ Accidents have happened,’ &c—‘ Han 
ocurrido desgracias.’ Pepe Illo, who, like Nelson, had received 
thirty-eight wounds in the wars, died the hero’s death. He was 
killed on the 11th of May, 1801. He had a presentiment of his 
death, but said that he must do his duty; ‘ Anadidé, que debiendo 
cumplir con su obligacion, no dejaria el circo, hasta verse con las 
entrafias en los manos.’ 

The second act consists in placing the banderillas (barbed darts, 
ornamented with cut paper), just as the bull stoops, on each 
side of his neck. This feat is termed by the barber-like French, 
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‘le coiffer.’ In 1726 only one dart was placed, which was then 
called ‘harpon.’ Sometimes ‘ banderillas de fuego, darts armed 
with crackers, which explode when affixed, are made use of: the 
Roman ‘taurus flammis stimulatus’ (Mart. de Spect. xix.). The 
{- dart is most particularly described by St. Chrysostom, as then 
pluced on the neck, and rendering the bull intolerable.* The 
flame, mingled with blood, must faintly recall to the priests of 
Spain the superior attractions of the auto-da-fé. 

The last trumpet now sounds; the arena is cleared; the ma- 
tador, the man of death, stands before his victim alone. Byron is 
in error when he says— 

‘ And now the matadores around him play.’ 
His description otherwise is both correct and poetical. The 
matador is clad as a ‘majo’ (Mr. Inglis says, in a court-dress!)— 
with no es triplex—no other armour than valour—no aid save skill. 
Knowledge is here opposed to animal force. The bull presents 
a splendid exhibition of blind rage and violence ;—the man, of 
cool courage and presence of mind. The meeting the bull single- 
handed and face to face appears to have been known at ancient 
Memphis; 7 but the E:@oxrovos, or killer with a sword, is never 
mentioned in the classical bull-fights; those bulls who escaped 
the lance were handed over to the knives of the mob, and brutally 
butchered. In the Plaza, the patients are despatched with the 
nicety and delicacy displayed by a Sangrado in bleeding a fine 
lady. The matador, on entering, addresses the président; what 
he says is seldom heard ; he is supposed to request permission to 
kill the bull, or to perish in the attempt. He then throws his 
cap, ‘montera,’ on the ground with peculiar action; ‘a facie 
jactare manus,’ (Juvenal Sat. iii. 106)—‘ manu veneratus’ (Suet. 
Claud. 12). In his right hand he holds a long straight Toledan 
blade, the ‘sacratum venabulum ;’ in his left he waves the ‘ muleta’ 
—the red flag, the ‘engafio—which, says our author, ‘ ought not 
to be so large as the standard of a religious brotherhood, nor so 
small as a lady’s pocket-handkerchief ;’ it should be proportioned 
to the size of the matador, artd be sufficient to cover the bull’s 
head. It was first introduced by Francisco Romero of Ronda, 
though he certainly had never read Pliny (viii. 16), who describes 
that precise method of killing lions as invented by an African 
peasant, and exhibited in the Roman circus; a bas-relief repre- 
senting the subject was found at Pompeii. The colour must be the 
Pheenician red, which conceals the blood (Sil. Ital. iii. 236), and 
is particularly offensive to bulls, as Ovid tells us (Met. xii. 102)— 





* Ovun opus res Tavers, Howse CAoya sai Te voTE Pigerris Tous Wacw view apogntos;) 


+ See Wilkinson, vol. ii, p, 446. 


Hom. ad Rom. 21 
* Haud 
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* Haud secus exarsit quam circo taurus aperto, 
Cum sua terribili petit irritamina cornu, 
Pheeniceeas vestes, elusaque vulnera sentit.’* 


There is always a spare matador in case of accident, a ‘ media 
espada or sobre saliente, the ‘gladiator supposititius’ of Martial 
(v. 24. 8), eQedgos. 

The matador, ‘el diestro,’ advances to the bull, in order to 
entice him towards him, ‘citarlo 4 la suerte, a la jurisdiction del 
engano, to subpeena him into the jurisdiction of the trick, as we 
should say, into Chancery. And this trial is quite as awful; the 
matador stands face to face with the bull, in the presence of inexor- 
able witnesses, the bar and judges, who would rather see the bull 
kill him twice over, than that he should kill the bull contrary to the 
rules and practice of the court and tauromachian precedent. The 
matador, during the first two acts, has been studying the character 
of the bull more intensely than a Lavater or Spurzheim. There 
must be no mistake; there is no scoring, except on the pate, as 
Falstaff says. The gladiators did the same to a proverb ; ‘ glacia- 
torem in arenam capere consilium ; aliquid adversarii vultus, aliquid 
ipsa inclinatio corporis intuentem monet.’ (Seneca, Ep. 22.) The 
matador generally looks pale and anxious ; life hangs on the edge of 
a razor, ew: Evpouv axun; he presents a picture of fixed purpose and 
concentration of moral energy. Seneca says truly that the world 
had seen as many examples of courage in these ‘ludo-bestiarii,’ as in 
the Catos and Scipios (Ep. 50). It is absolutely necessary to be 
cool, and preserve the temper ; as the same philosopher remarks 
(De IG, i. xi.), ‘ gladiatores ars tuetur, ira denudat.’ He foils and 
plays with the bull until he has discovered his disposition. The 
fundamental principle consists in his mode of attack, the stooping 
his head and shutting his eyes, before he butts; the secret lies in 
distinguishing whether he acts on the offensive or defensive : those 
which are fearless, and rush on at once, are the easiest to kill; 
those which are cunning, wavering, and vacillating, ‘ marrajo y de 
sentido,’ are very dangerous; those that charge and then stop, 
turn, or run at the man rather than the flag, are the most difficult 
and hazardous. The matador must not let the bull run on the 
muleta above two or three times ; the moral tension of the public. 
is too strained to endure a longer suspense ; they vent their impa- 
tience in jeers, noises, and every possible manner, to irritate the 
matador. Under such circumstances, Manuel Romero, who had 
killed a man, was always saluted with cries of ‘a la Plaza de 
Cebada,—’ to Tyburn! Luis Ruiz with ‘ Dona Luisa!’ The popu- 
lace hate those who do not brave death cheerfully, ‘ qui non 





* Taurum color rubicundus excitat—Seneca De Ira, iii. 30, 
2E2 lubenter 
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lubenter pereunt’ (Seneca De Ira, i. 2). Pollio (in Gall. 180) 
records the joke of Gallio, who gave to a clumsy fighter a crown 
of honour, and proclaimed his reason to the grumbling spectators, 
‘taurum toties non ferire difficile est "—that the not killing the bull 
in so many attempts was really difficult. 

We refer our readers to the second edition of Pepe Illo’s work, 
wherein all the different ‘suertes’ or manners of killing the bull 
are described and illustrated with excellent engravings. First is 
the ‘ suerte de fronte, o la veronica,’ (for religion sticks to the sub- 
ject,) when the bull rushes at once on the muleta. Candido 
ventured to use his hat instead of his flag—Pepe Lllo his watch, 
which he performed at Burgos before the Count d’ Artois 
(Charles X.). The matador waits for him and lets him run on the 
sword :—ovoradny, ‘stare in gradu.’ The ‘volapie,’ introduced by 
Joaquin Rodriguez, is dangerous but beautiful; the bull is met 
half way. These methods were quite understood by the Romans, 

‘ Excipient apros, expectabuntque leones, 
Intrabunt ursos, sit modo firma manus.’ (Mart. xiv. 30.) 
In fact, a firm hand, eye, and nerve, form the essence of the art. 
The sword enters just between the left shoulder-blade and spine, 
as is represented in the Mithraic sacrifice (Louvre, 96); it pene- 
trates to the hilt, Meleager like, 
* Splendidaque adversos venabula condit in armos.’ 
(Ovid, M. viii. 419.) 
If the thrust be true, death is instantaneous, and the bull, vomiting 
forth blood, drops at the feet of his conqueror—’tis but a 
moment—all that was force, fury, passion, and life, lies still in 
death, and quiet for ever— 
* taurus 
Concidit et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem.’ (Georg. iii.) 
Then, in the words of Arnobius, ‘ conclamant et assurgunt 
theatra, caver omnes constrepunt fragoribus et plausu’ >. iv. 
152). The gay team of three mules harnessed abreast, glittering 
with flags and tinkling with bells, drag off the carcase to the 
‘spoliarium’ at a rapid gallop, which always delights the spec- 
tators. The matador now wipes his sword, and bows to the pre- 
sident and public. In the days of Spanish wealth showers of 
doubloons were thrown to him— 

* Nunc veniunt subitis lasciva numismata nimbis.’ (Mart. viii. 78.) 
But the golden age of Spain is past ; the populace now throw their 

into the arena, which the matador picks up and wisely re- 
turns to them. Montes may say with Myrmillo, as overheard by 
Seneca—‘ Myrmillonem e C. Cesaris ludo audivi de raritate mu- 
nerum querentem—quam bella tas, inquit, periit!’ If the bull 
will not run at the muleta, or, after receiving the thrust, is for 
retiring, 
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retiring, like Cesar, to die with dignity in a position, the cruel 
mode of cutting his hamstrings is resorted to. The instrument 
used is the Iberian ‘bidens,’ the ‘media luna,’ a sharp crescent 
of steel fixed on a pole. It is represented in the prints of Argote 
de Molina, p. 9. It is a cowardly blow given from behind, an 
assassin stab. This vile operation ‘el desjarretar,’ a most dis- 
gusting and painful sight, is despised by the matador, who scorns 
to attack an enemy incapable of defence. The poor bull drags 
his slow length on the sand, till an assistant comes with the 
‘cachetero,’ a pointed dagger, and pierces the spinal marrow. 
The cattle in Spain are slaughtered in this manner, in which the 
butchers, from practice, have attained such a precision, that they 
are able infallibly to dart the ‘ puntilla’ into the spine. This in- 
strument is the opmie.dngos of Hesychius; the Numidian ‘ scalprum,’ 
which was invented by Asdrubal (Livy, xxvii. 49). 

The sacrifice of seven bulls will not content the populace if 
the king be present; they petition and obtain another, a ‘toro 
de gracia,’ like the ‘gladiatores postulati,’ which delighted our 
Spanish Martial (de Spect. 20). 

The bull-fighters of Spain ar¢ eminently superstitious ;—they 
spring, like our boxers, from the dregs of the people, though we 
have seen Rafael Perez de Gusman,—a Gusman! adopt the pro- 
fession—‘ dedecus urbis, Gracchus.’ (Juve. viii. 199.) Their 
breasts are covered with rosaries and amulets. Pepe Illo, who 
was killed at last by a bull, trusted for his safety to his ‘ tocayo,’ 
his namesake, Saint Joseph, whose chapel adjoins the Seville 
amphitheatre. The altar was lighted up during the fight with 
pagan devotion— 

* Altera pars circi custode sub Hercule tuta est.’—Ovid. 
The gladiators of old were not allowed to enter the temples 
(Sen. de Contr.) ; the bull-fighter, if killed in the arena, is shut 
out of the churchyard, as dying ‘unhouseled, unanealed ;’ to 
obviate this calamity a priest is always in attendance with the 
consecrated host. But whether the man dies shriven or unshriven, 
his carcass is worth six guineas less than that of the bull, which 
is sold for that sum, reeking hot, to the poor—to whose vigorous 
appetite it is tenderer than hunted hare. The blood of these 
newly-killed bulls is constantly drunk by Spaniards in the hopes 
of refreshing a jaded constitution with this renovating specific of 
the Pagan taurobolia; this draught was recommended in case of 
obstructions by the old Iberian Sangrados (ama veooQavyes, Dio. 
vi. 26).* Sir Henry Halford quotes (Essay X.) this practice, in 





* The Romans drank the blood of gladiators to cure the epilepsy; Pliny con- 
demned these cannibal cups—these living potions, ‘ pocula viventia’ (xxviii. 1); and 
Celsus pronounced such a remedy worse than the disease (de Morb, Com. iii. * 
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order to prove that bull’s blood was not the poison with which 
Hannibal destroyed himself.* The ancients certainly believed 
that it was a poison, if drunk fresh; Pliny calls it * pestifer potu 
maximeée’ (xi. 38), and recommends nitre and benzoin as an anti- 
dote (xxiii. 10); but, if the blood were taken in a dried and 
pounded state, it was a specific for glandular affections (viii. 4), 
as the ‘unto del ombre,’ or cold cream made from the fat of the 
heart of a newly-killed man, is considered by Spaniards a certain 
bear’s-grease for the removal of superfluous scars inflicted by 
~ jealous knives. 

To conclude; the minds of men, like the House of Commons 
in 1802, are divided on the merits of the bull-fight ; the Wilber- 
forces assert (especially foreigners, who, notwithstanding, seldom 
fail to sanction the arena by their presence) that all the best feel- 
ings are blunted—that idleness, extravagance, cruelty, and ferocity 
are promoted at a vast expense of human and animal life by these 
pastimes ; the Windhams contend that loyalty, courage, presence 
of mind, endurance of pain, and contempt of death, are inculcated 
—that, while the theatre is all illusion, the opera all effeminacy, 
these manly, national games are all truth, and (in the words of 
Moratin) ‘elevate the soul to those grandiose actions of valour 
and heroism which have long proved the Spaniards to be the best 
and bravest of all nations.’ Cicero seems to have thought, with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, that much might be said on both sides ; 
while Lipsius, an antiquarian, naturally inclines to favour a prac- 
tice of antiquity.+ 

The efficacy of such sports for sustaining a martial spirit was dis- 
proved by the degeneracy of the Romans at the time when bloody 
spectacles were most in vogue; nor are bravery, humanity, and 
discipline the characteristics of the bull-fighting Spaniards. We 
ourselves do not attribute their ‘merciless skivering and skewer- 
ing, their flogging and murdering women—the atrocities which 
seem to have reached the climax in the present civil war—to the 
bull-fight, the practical result of which has been overrated and 
misunderstood. Cruel it undoubtedly is, and perfectly congenial 
to the inherent, inveterate ferocity of Spanish character ;} but it 
is an effect rather than a cause—with doubtless some reciprocating 
action. We question, indeed, whether the original bull- -fight had 





* This poison was the rofsxey of the yew-tree, which Pliny says (xvi. 10) 
chiefly in Spain, and, according to Strabo (iii. 165), was always carried about them 

the Ibernans as a last resource. This was an African and a royal custom : Ma- 
sinissa was always thus armed ‘ regio more ad incerta fortune venenum’ (Livy, 
xxx. 15 

} Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum nonnullis videri solet’ (Tusc. ii. 17; Lip- 
sius, Sat. ii. 35). 

} See the pamphlet entitled ‘ Historical Inquiry into the Unchangeable Charac- 
ter of a War in . (Murray, 1837.) 
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not a greater tendency to humanise than the Olympic games; the 
‘ Fiesta rea!’ of the feudal ages combined the associated ideas of 
religion and loyalty, while the chivalrous combat nurtured a nice 
sense of personal honour and a respectful gallantry to woman, 
which were unknown to the polished Greeks or warlike Romans ; 
and many of the finest features of Spanish character have de- 
generated since the discontinuance of the original fight, which cer- 
tainly was more bloody and fatal than the present. 

The Spaniards invariably bring forward our boxing-matches 
in self-justification ; but it must always be remembered in our 
excuse that these are discountenanced by the good and respect- 
able, and legally stigmatised as breaches of the peace; and, al- 
though disgraced by beastly drunkenness, brutal vulgarity, ruin- 
ous gambling and betting (sponsiones), from which the Spanish 
arena is exempt, they are based on a spirit of fair play which 
forms no principle of the politics, warfare, or bull-fighting of Spain. 
The Plaza is patronised by church and king, to whom, in justice, 
all the responsibility of evil consequences must be referred. The 
show is conducted with great ceremonial, combining many ele- 
ments of poetry, the beautiful.and sublime; and our author 
(p. 30) proudly says: ‘ When the countless assembly is honoured 
by the presence of our august monarchs, the world is lost in 
admiration at the majestic spectacle afforded by the happiest 
people in the world, enjoying with rapture an exhibition peculiarly 
their own, and offering to their idolised sovereigns the due homage 
of the truest and most refined loyalty.’ 

The Spaniards seem almost unconscious of the cruelty of those 
details which are most offensive to a stranger. They are re- 
conciled by habit, as we are to the bleeding butchers’ shops which 
disfigure our gay streets, and which if seen for the first time 
would be inexpressibly disgusting. ‘The feeling of the sportsman 
rules in the arena. In England no sympathy is shown for game, 
—fish, flesh, or fowl; nor for vermin—stoats, kites, or poachers. 
The end of the sport is—death ; the amusement is the playing, 
the fine run, as the prolongation of animal suffering is termed in 
the tender vocabulary of the chase ; the pang of mortal sufferance 
is not regulated by the size of the victim; the bull moreover is 
always killed, and never exposed to the thousand deaths of the 
poor wounded hare. Windham protested against ‘looking too 
microscopically into baits or ladies’ faces.’ The dominion over 
animals has always been harshly exercised by man. We must 
not see the bull in Spanish eyes and wink at the fox in our own 
nor 

‘Compound for vices we’re inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to,’ 
It 
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It is not clear that animal suffering on the whole predominates 
over animal happiness. The bull roams in ample pastures, through 
a youth and manhood free from toil, and only anticipates by a 
few months the certain fate of the imprisoned, over-laboured, 
mutilated ox. 

In Spain, where capital is scanty, person and property insecure, 
(evils quintupled since the late democratic reforms, ) no one would 
adventure on the speculation of breeding cattle on a large scale, 
where the return is so distant, without the certain demand and 
sale created by the amphitheatre ; a smal! proportion only of the 
produce possess the requisite qualifications; the surplus and 
females go to the plough and market, and can be sold cheaper 
from the profit made on the bulls. Their political economists 
proved that many valuable animals were wasted in the arena—but 
theories vanished before the fact, that the supply of cattle was 
rapidly diminished when bull-fights were suppressed: similar 
results take place as regards the breed of horses, though in a 
minor degree ; those, moreover, which are sold to the Plaza would 
never be bought by any one else. With respect to the loss of 
human life—in no land is a man worth so little as in Spain, and 
in fact more aldermen are killed by turtles than picadors by 
bulls ; while, as to time, these exhibitions always take place on 
holidays, which even industrious Britons boose away occasionally 
in pothouses, and idle Spaniards invariably smoke away in sun- 
shiny dolce far niente. The attendance, moreover, of idle spec- 
tators prevents idleness in the numerous classes employed directly 
and indirectly in getting up and carrying out this expensive 
spectacle. 

It is bull-headed philosophy to judge of foreign customs by our 
own habits, prejudices, and conventional opinions : a cold, unpre- 
pared, calculating stranger comes without the freemasonry of early 
associations, and criticises details which are lost on the natives in 
their enthusiasm and feeling for the whole. Spaniards are brought 
up to the bull-fight from their infancy; they are too simple to 
speculate on abstract questions, but associate with the Plaza all 
their ideas of reward for good conduct, of finery and holiday, in 
a land where amusements are few—they catch the contagion of 
pleasure, and in their young bias of imitation approve of what is 
approved of by their parents. They return to their homes un- 
changed—playful, timid, or serious, as before ; their kindly, social 
feelings are uninjured, and where is the filial or parental bond 
more affectionately cherished than in Spain—where are the noble 
courtesies of life, the kind, considerate, self-respecting demeanour 
so exemplified as in Spanish society ? 

The very last bull-fight we witnessed at Seville was attended by 


seven 
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seven English ladies, the philosophy of whose emotions afforded 
deep interest to calm and abstracted reviewers like ourselves ; 
their first feeling is intense curiosity, mingled with a nervous, un- 
defined sensation of dread, an indistinct idea of what is about to 
befall them, a pleasure to be mixed with a pain, of the precise 
nature of which they are ignorant, for they do not care to inquire 
much into a subject which they have heard precondemned. The 
first sight delights them; a flushed, excited cheek betrays a 
pleasure which they are ashamed to avow: as the bloody tragedy 
proceeds they are disgusted, and rarely repeat the visit. 
* The heart that is soonest awake to the flower 
Is always the first to be touch’d by the thorn.’ 
The successive feelings experienced by male foreigners are 
admiration, pity, indifference, and weariness of the flesh. The 
first will be readily understood ; the sufferings of the horses can- 
not be beheld by novices without compassion. ‘ Misericordia 
fuit,’ said Seneca (Ep. vii.) : ‘in troth it was more a pittie than 
a delight,’ wrote the herald of Lord Nottingham. This feel- 
ing, however, regards the animals who are forced into wounds 
and death; the men scarcely excite much of it—‘ volenti non 
fit injuria’—they are applauded and well paid; their risk is more 
apparent than real ; our British feelings of fair play side with the 
bull and the gallantry of his unequal defence. The horror of 
the details is deadened by repetition. ‘ Hic consuetudine im- 
buti humanitatem perdimus,’ is the strong but true expression 
of Lactantius (de Vero Cult. vi. 20). Such must always be the 
effect produced on those not bred and brought up to such scenes. 
Livy (xli. 20) relates that, when the gladiatorial shows were first 
introduced by the Romans into Asia, the natives were more fright- 
ened than pleased, but by leading them on—‘ deinde szpius 
dando, modo vulneribus tenus, modo sine missione’—from novillos 
to toros de muerte, from sham-fights to real, they became as fond 
of them as the Romans. The predominant sensation experienced 
by ourselves was bore, the same thing over and over again, and too 
much of it. But that is the case with everything in Spain ; their 
processions and professions are interminable. The younger Pliny, 
who was no amateur, complains (Ep. ix. 6, 1) of the eternal 
sameness of seeing what to have seen once was enough—‘ Nihil 
novum, nihil varium, nihil quod non semel spectasse sufficiet ;’ 
Lactantius (de Vero Cult. vi. 20) held them to be nothing but 
‘levity, vanity, and madness.’ When Dr. Johnson witnessed a 
horse-race, his observation was, that he had not met with such a 
proof of the paucity of human pleasures as in the popularity of 
such a spectacle. The life of Spaniards is umform; their 
sensations, not blunted by satiety, are intense. Their bull-fight 
to 
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to them is always new and exciting. The more the toresque 
intellect is cultivated, the greater the capacity for enjoyment; 
they see a thousand minute beauties, delicate shades, in the cha- 
racter and conduct of the combatants, which escape the super- 
ficial glance of untutored spectators. The Spanish ladies are 
not shocked by novelty, and they are relieved from tedium by the 
never-flagging, ever-sustained interest in being admired; and 
far from us and our friends be that frigid philosophy which 
would presume that their bright eyes, darting the shafts of Cupid, 
will glance one smile the less, from witnessing these more mer- 


ciful banderillas. 








Art. V.—Life and Correspondence of John Earl St. Vincent, 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, §c. By Edward Pelham 
Brenton, Captain in Her Majesty's Navy. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1838. 


APTAIN BRENTON is the author, as he frequently re- 
minds us, of a Naval History, and some other books. We 
are not much acquainted with the gallant captain’s services, and 
are inclined to think, from many circumstances and opinions in his 
present work, that he has had but little experience as an officer 
of that rank, though we must say he is not in the least deficient 
in putting forth his own deeds; at the same time we have reason 
to believe him to be an honourable man, of unimpeachable 
moral character ; and, being so, we the more regret to find that 
he has laboured precisely under the same reproach to which Mr. 
Osler rendered himself liable from the relatives of Lord Exmouth, 
for having, as they stated, written the life of his lordship, not only 
without their sanction, but against their avowed wishes. Captain 
Brenton has certainly anything but raised the fame of his hero ; 
and his defects, both as to information and method of composition, 
are but too obvious. 

Waiving the controversy, it is evident that Lord St. Vincent 
entertained a considerable degree of friendship for the family of 
Brenton, and as the sister of the captain was a kind of companion, 
we believe, te Lady St. Vincent, and remained after her death 
with his lordship, the brother was a frequent visiter at his house. 
On one of these occasions, he says, he took the opportunity of 
reminding the old Earl of his promise to relate to him some of 
his early history. ‘ His lordship, with his characteristic kindness 
and frankness, immediately replied, «Come, then, take your pen 
and ‘sit down, and I will talk while you write.” He then dictated 
to me as follows :—{ What follows is so extremely interesting, 
considering 
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considering the quarter from whence it comes, that we cannot 
consent to curtail any part of it. 

* I was born at Meaford, in Staffordshire, on the 9th of January, 1734, 
old style. My father was counsel and solicitor to the admiralty, and 
treasurer of Greenwich hospital. Ata very early age I was sent to a 
grammar-school at Burton-upon-Trent, where I remained long enough 
to be considered a very capital Latin and Greek scholar for my years ; 
and I was often selected by the master to show what proficiency his boys 
had attained. At the same time I frankly own to you that I know very 
little about the matter now. At the age of twelve years 1 was removed 
to a school at Greenwich, kept by a Mr. Swinton, and where I was to 
have remained until fitted for college, being destined for the law. This 
favourite plan of my father’s was, however, frustrated by his own coach- 
man, whose name I have now forgotten. I only remember that I gained 
his confidence, always sitting by his side on the coach-box when we drove 
out. He often asked what profession I intended to choose. I told him 
I was to be a lawyer. “ O don’t be a lawyer, Master Jackey,” said the 
old man, * all lawyers are rogues.” 

‘About this time young Strachan (father of the late Admiral Sir 
Richard Strachan, and son of Dr. Strachan, who lived at Greenwich) 
came to the same school, and we became great friends. He told me 
such stories of the happiness of a sea life, into which he had lately been 
initiated, that he easily persuaded me to quit the school and go with him. 
We set out aceordingly, and concealed ourselves on board of a ship at 
Woolwich. My father was at that time absent on the northern circuit. 
My mother and sisters were in a state of distraction at learning our ab- 
sence from school, fearing that some disaster had happened to us. But, 
after keeping them for three days in the utmost anxiety, and suffering 
ourselves much privation and misery, we thought it best to return home. 
I went in at night and made myself known to my sisters, who remon- 
strated with me rather warmly on the impropriety of my conduct, and 
assured me that Mr. Swinton would chastise me severely for it ; to which 
I replied that he certainly would not, for that I did not intend to go to 
school any more, and that I was resolved to be a sailor. 

* The next day my mother spoke to me on the subject, and I still re- 
peated that I would be a sailor. This threw her into much perplexity, 
and, in the absence of her husband, she made known her grief, in a flood 
of tears, to Lady Archibald Hamilton, mother of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, and wife of the governor of Greenwich hospital. Her lady- 
ship said she did not see the matter in the same light as my mother did, 
that she thought the sea a very honourable and a very good profession, 
and said she would undertake to procure me a situation in some ship- 
of-war. 

‘In the mean time my mother sent for her brother, Mr. John Parker, 
who, on being: made acquainted with my determination, expostulated 
with me, but to no purpose. I was resolved I would not be a lawyer, 
and that I would be a sailor. Shortly afterwards Lady Archibald Ha- 
milton introduced me to Lady Burlington, and she to Commodore Town- 
shend, who was at that time going out in the Gloucester, as —_ 

in-chief, 
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in-chief, to Jamaica. She requested that he would take me on his 
quarter-deck, to which the commodore readily consented; and I was 
forthwith to be prepared for a sea life. 

‘ My equipment was what would now be called rather grotesque. My 
coat was made for me to grow np to; it reached down to my heels, and 
was full large in the sleeves; I had a dirk, and a gold-laced hat ; and in 
this costume my uncle caused me to be introduced to my patroness, Lady 
Burlington. Here I acquitted myself but badly. I lagged behind my 
uncle, and held by the skirt of his coat. Her ladyship, however, in- 
sisted on my coming forward, shook hands with me, and told me I had 
chosen a very honourable profession. She then gave Mr. Parker a note 
to Commodore George Townshend, who lived in one of the small houses 
in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, desiring that we should call there 
early the next morning. This we did; and, after waiting some time, the 
commodore made his appearance in his night-cap and slippers, and in a 
very rough and uncouth voice asked me how soun I would be ready 
to join my ship? I replied “directly.” ‘Then you may go to-morrow 
morning,” said he, “ and I will give you a letter to the first-lieutenant.” 

* My uncle, Mr. Parker, however, replied that I could not be ready 
quite so soon, and we quitted the commodore. In a few days after this 
we set off, and my uncle took me to Mr. Blanchard, the master-atten- 
dant, or the boatswain of the dock-yard, I forget which, and by him I 
was taken on board the hulk or receiving-ship the next morning, the 
Gloucester being in dock at the time.’—vol. i. pp. 14-19. 

Captain Brenton says that the manner and circumstances of 
young Jervis’ introduction to the first-lieutenant are too gross to 
be described ; that in point of immorality and vice it equalled, or 
outdid, anything described in Roderick Random. His lordship 


continued as follows :— 


* This was in the year 1748. As soon as the ship was ready for sea 
we proceeded to Jamaica, and as I was always fond of an active life, I 
volunteered to go into small vessels, and saw a good deal of what was 
going on. 

* My father had a very large family, with limited means. He gave 
me twenty pounds at starting, and that was all he ever gave me. After 
I had been a considerable time at the station I drew for twenty more, 
but the bill came back protested. I was mortified at this rebuke, and 
made a promise, which I have ever kept, that I would never draw 
another bill without a certainty of its being paid. I immediately changed 
my mode of living, quitted my mess, lived alone, and took up the ship’s 
allowance, which I found quite sufficient; washed and mended my own 
clothes, made a pair of trousers out of the ticking of my bed, and, havin 
by these means saved as much money as would redeem my honour, 
took up my bill; and from that time to this [he said this with great 
energy] I le taken care to keep within my means.’—vol. i. pp. 19, 20. 

This simple fragment is calculated to create a strong wish 
that the noble earl had relieved Captain Brenton from the task 
of writing his life, and that he had become his own historian. 
What 
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What an instructive lesson is here afforded to a friendless youth 
who, like the one in question, may find himself among his ship- 
mates destitute of those pecuniary resources enjoyed by them! 
What encouragement ought he not to feel when he reflects that 
the writer of this unaffected story, solely by his own exertions and 
good conduct, rose to the highest honours in the profession, 
became Admiral of the Fleet, General of Marines, First Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, Grand Cross of the Bath, a 
Privy Councillor, and an English Earl! Such was the progress 
of John Jervis, who had for his patrimony 20l., and coopered his 
second pair of breeches out of the ticking of his hammock. Let 
no young man, therefore, who enters the navy as midshipman, de- 
spond ; though he may occasionally have the mortification to see that 
favours are conferred where not earned ; that, as our great poet says, 
* Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d ;’ 
yet let him remember that the same accurate observer of human 
nature has also said, 
* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 

A diligent attention to his duties, a prompt and implicit obedience 
to orders, alacrity in the performance of them, and an eagerness 
always to be among the first to court danger and the last to shun it— 
these are what constitute the young naval officer's flood-tide, which 
‘ leads on to fortune.’ It was thus that Pellew (Lord Exmouth), 
who was, when a midshipman, sent out of his ship by an unfeeling 
captain, and left pennyless in the streets of Marseilles, arrived at 
the top of his profession, and obtained an English peerage. It 
was thus that Anson, without interest or favour, did the same— 
and a long list might be added. 

We may ask, then, if Captain Brenton has traced the progress 
of young Jervis in and from the Gloucester, where the autobio- 
grapher left him, through the grades of able seaman, midshipman, 

ieutenant, and commander, until made captain—the stages in 

which the foundation must always be laid for future fortunes? No 
such thing. He hurries away, not by a regular progressive ‘ flood,’ 
but with the rapidity of what sailors call ‘rollers,’ in one short 
paragraph of a few lines, and places per saltum our young 
country lad, with his ‘ wide-sleeved coat reaching to his heels,’ 
on the list of post-captains. 

‘In 1754, having completed his servitude, he was made a lieutenant 
out of the Prince into the Royal Anne, and in the year 1759 he was 
lieutenant of the Namur, with Sir Charles Saunders, at the siege and 
capture of Quebec, when General Wolfe was killed. He distinguished 
himself very much on that memorable occasion, and Sir Charles Saun- 
ders, the commander-in-chief, promoted him to the rank of commander 

into 
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into the Porcupine sl f-war. In the following year, 1760, he was 
made a post-captain, being the last promoted in that reign.’—vol. i. 
pp. 20, 21. 

We will endeavour briefly to add a few links to this broken 
chain. Our young aspirant proceeded in the Gloucester to Jamaica, 
the station of which Commodore the Hon. George Townshend was 
appointed to the command. To an active-minded and spirited 
youth, the dull routine of a stationary ship is a wearisome duty. 
Jervis was soon transferred from the Gloucester to a small cruiser 
in most active employment—-but whether this was done at his own 
request, or ordered by the commodore, as being more convenient 
to him, and more suited to his finances, where he might ‘ wash 
and mend his clothes, mess alone, and live on the ship’s allow- 
ance,’ unobserved by the more fortunate youngsters in a flag-ship, 
we have not the means of knowing. In cruisers of the same class 
he spent all the time of his stay on the West Indian station; and 
it is evident, that he had made himself a thorough sailor in 
these small vessels, from the circumstance of his being appointed 
acting in command of the Experiment, in the absence of her cap- 
tain (Strachan), in which frigate he had a running fight with a 
large corsair full of men, among whom were some. Frenchmen, 
but she outsailed him, having first wounded his mainmast. At 
the expiration of his servitude of six years he came home, passed 
his examination, and in February, 1755, was made a lieutenant 
into the Royal Anne, it is supposed by Lord Anson, who was a 
connexion of the family. From this ship he was transferred to 
the Nottingham in March of the same year; from her, in suc- 
cession, to the Devonshire and Prince. Saunders, being raised 
to the rank of rear-admiral, hoisted his flag in the St. George, 
into which ship Jervis followed him, being ordered out to the 
Mediterranean on the failure of the unfortunate Byng. Here 
he remained until his patron, Admiral Saunders, was ap- 

inted commander-in-chief on the North American station, and 
shifted his flag into the Neptune (not Warrior, as Mr. Brenton 
says), of which ship Mr. Jervis was appointed first-lieutenant in 
January, 1759. t Louisburgh the admiral received on board 
Major-General Wolfe, where, at the same time, a large body of 
troops were embarked for the memorable siege of Quebec ; and 
here commenced that friendship between Jervis and that noble 
soldier—the bravest among the brave—whom all loved and all 
wished to follow—a friendship which, too soon, alas! was destined 
to be dissolved. Wolfe, who has been characteristically described 
as never having made a friendship but at the cannon’s mouth, 
found in Jervis, as he had previously done in Howe, a kindred 
and congenial spirit. 

On 
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On their arrival in the St. Lawrence, Sir Charles Saunders 
gave to Jervis an acting order as commander of the Porcupine 
sloop. This vessel appears to have been most actively employed 
in the protection of the transports and boats, conveying the troops 
and stores up the River St. Lawrence, beyond the island of 
Orleans, and above the town, where they were landed, under the 
cover of the guns from the Porcupine and some other smaller 
yessels ; while armed boats were employed in grappling with and 
destroying the fire-rafts sent down the river for the purpose of 
burning the ships below. The activity and intelligence displayed 
by Jervis, during the three months from July to September, were 
so conspicuous, and so highly approved by Sir Charles Saunders, 
that he appointed him commander of the Scorpion, in which he 
sent him home with despatches. 

The Admiralty confirmed him in the Scorpion, and he was 
almost instantly ordered back with despatches for New York. He 
immediately put to sea; but the Scorpion was in such a miserable 
condition, that, before she got out of the Channel, she had several 
feet water in the hold—her powder wet and bread destroyed. He 
therefore put into Plymouth, and received an order from the com- 
modore there to transfer himself and despatches into the Albany. 
The crew of this ship were disposed to be mutinous at being sent 
suddenly abroad, and refused to weigh the anchor; upon which 
Jervis ordered the cable instantly to be cut. The crew, per- 
ceiving what kind of man they had to deal with, turned to and 
got the ship under way. 

Having delivered his despatches, he was ordered to proceed 
home with a convoy, where he arrived in the month of October, 
and was immediately made captain into the Gosport. In this 
frigate he continued from October, 1760, to March, 1763, when 
she was paid off at the conclusion of the war ; and we hear nothing 
more of him till the year 1769, when he was appointed to the 
Alarm frigate of 32 guns, and sent to the Mediterranean, where 
he remained till 1772. When lying in the bay of Marseilles a 
heavy gale of wind came on, which drove the Alarm from her 
anchors among the rocks, where it was feared she would be totally 
lost. Jervis, however, with great skill and perseverance, and with 
the assistance of the French authorities, got her off—and she was 
towed into the port of Marseilles, where she received the necessary 
repairs. The lieutenant-governor (not the harbour-master, as 
Captain Brenton says), for his prompt attention, was presented 
by the Lords of the Admiralty with a piece of plate, bearing a 
suitable inscription. Mr. Brenton says that when Lord St. Vin- 
cent, in after life, passed through Marseilles, he made inquiry 
after his old friend, who was still remembered, and was told that 

the 
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the family had been robbed of the plate in the Revolution. It 
appears, also, incidentally, that the Alarm did perform a merito- 
rious piece of service while in the Mediterranean, which we shall 
allow Captain Brenton to relate. He says— 


* When Sir George Naylor was revising the Peerage he came down 
to Rochetts, to request that the Earl would give him some anecdotes of 
his life to insert in his publication ; to which his lordship replied, “ Cer- 
tainly not. 1 am utterly averse to such nonsense and vanity.” But, 
after a few minutes’ silence, he said, “* Yes, there is one anecdote I will 
give you, and of which I am more proud than of any other event of my 
life. When I commanded the Alarm frigate, on the coast of Barbary, 
one of her boats being near the shore, in the bay of Tunis, two slaves 
swam off, and concealed themselves in the King’s colours. The Dey of 
Tunis sent to demand their return; I refused, saying that the instant 
they took refuge under the British flag they were free. He threatened 
to fire upon the ship: I instantly got the Alarm abreast of the castle, 
and sent him word, that the first shot that was fired should be returned, 
and the castle levelled with the ground. I took no further steps, and I 
carried my two freed slaves off in triumph. You may insert this in 
your work, Sir George, if you please, and that is all the anecdote I shall 
give you.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 353, 354. 

In June, 1775, he was appointed to the Kent, which was paid 
off in August following ; and, on the 1st September of the same 
year, he hoisted his pendant in that noble ship the Foudroyant, 
in which he continued, constantly and actively employed, until the 
end of the year 1782, when she was paid off on the signing of the 
preliminaries of peace. The Foudroyant. was employed on the 
home station; and, in July, 1778, was attached to the Channel 
fleet, under the Hon. Admiral Keppel, who sailed from Spithead 
to cruise off Brest on the 13th June of that year. Here the 
admiral being joined by the squadron under Sir R. Harland, vice- 
admiral of the Red, and that of Sir Hugh Palliser, vice-admiral 
of the Blue, found a fleet of thirty sail of the line, besides frigates, 
under his command. On the 23d July they got sight of the 
French fleet, consisting of thirty-two sail of the line, commanded 
by the Count d’Orvilliers. The French being to windward, and 
showing no disposition to engage, Keppel, by carrying ali sail, 
was enabled to bring them to action on the 27th. It was a skir- 
mishing sort of fight, in which a partial cannonade was kept up 
for about two hours—both fleets constantly tacking and wearing, 
and the divisions of the English fleet not keeping the line, and 
frequently not knowing how to manceuvre for want of a proper 
system of signals. Three times Keppel was obliged to call in and 
send away frigates to carry his messages, as he had ‘ no apppli- 
cable signals.’ It ended in a drawn battle, or, rather, by the 
French making off at night before the wind. The British had 
133 
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1883 men killed and 375 wounded; the French, 163 killed and 
519 wounded. 

A paragraph in a newspaper accused Sir Hugh Palliser of not 
obeying the signals of Keppel ; the former requested the latter 
to contradict it, which he declined doing. Though exceedingly 
good friends, one happened to be a Whig and the other a Tory ; 
it became, therefore, a party matter, and ended by Sir Hugh 
asking a court-martial on his commander-in-chief, which the 
Admiralty imprudently granted. | On this court-martial Captain 
Jervis was prominently brought forward as a witness, having been 
second in the line of Keppel's division. The evidence he gave 
was clear and straightforward. | It occupies about thirty pages in 
Mr. Brenton’s book: we shall content ourselves with one of his 
answers. He was asked by the prosecutor— 

* Q. Did you ever know or hear of a British fleet turning their sterns 
upon an enemy of equal or inferior force, that enemy standing towards 
them, immediately after having engaged them ? i 

‘ A. I deny the fact in all its extent and meaning.’—vol. i. p. 52. 

There are two letters respecting this action from Capiain Jervis 
to Mr. Jackson, second secretary of the Admiralty, in one of 
which he says— : 

‘Four of our ships having got themselves to leeward so far as to be 
cut off by the enemy, if Admiral Keppel had not judiciously bore down 
to them ; and the shattered state of Sir Hugh’s, which disabled him from 
taking his place in the line, rendered it impossible to renew the attack 
on the evening of the 27th. I have often told you that two fleets of 
equal force never can produce decisive events, unless they are equally 
determined “to fight it out, or the commander-in-chief of one of them 
misconducts his line.’ 

In a second letter he says— 

* It certainly was intended by Admiral Keppel to renew the attack 
in the evening of the 27th, and that he sent a message by a frigate to 
that effect: “* Tell the Vice of the Blue I only wait for his division to 
renew the attack.” Neither the signal nor message was pam, etre any 
degree: it was too late ; and the Formidable did not, in view, down 
at all. I conclude she was so disabled she could not. In that event, 
ought not the flag to have been shifted ?” 

The discontent which this affair occasioned is well known ; but 
. the vox i was not quite so clamorous as Mr. Brenton thinks 
for another sacrifice like that of the unhappy Byng, though, as 
on that occasion, it was very much fed by y excitement. It is 
certain, however, that, on the acquittal of Keppel, mobs collected, 
riots ensued, windows were demolished, Sir He ugh Palliser’s house 
was attacked, and he himself narrowly escaped. We were rather 
amused at the nadiveté of Captain Brenton when, in relating these 
disturbances, he says:—‘ A lady of rank assured me that she 
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actually saw Mr. Pitt himself break her windows!’ William Pitt, 
the son of the great Chatham, scarcely cold in his grave—that 
he should be seen, in the nineteenth year of his age, mixing 
with a rabble of ragged boys, and breaking windows !—what 
twaddle! 

From this time Captain Jervis was constantly employed, under 
various admirals, in the Channel soundings: in the summer of 
1780 under Admiral Geary, then under Vice-Admiral Darby ; 
in 1781 under Admiral Digby; and, 1782, under Vice-Admiral 
Barrington, when watching a French squadron in Brest, On the 
19th April a convoy of merchantmen, under three ships of war, 
were seen, and a signal made to chase. The Foudroyant was far 
ahead, and, about one in the morning, brought the sternmost of 
the enemy’s ships of the line, the Pégase, of 74 guns and 700 
men, to close action, which continued more than half an hour—the 
Foudroyant keeping on her quarter, and firing away her broad- 
sides, till Jervis saw the moment of laying her on board, when 
she surrendered, with the loss of eighty men killed and wounded. 
Admiral Barrington, in reporting this action, says—‘ My pen is 
not equal to the praise that is due to the good conduct, bravery, 
and discipline of Captain Jervis, his officers, and seamen, on this 
occasion.’ 

Captain Brenton adds a story which we hope is not correct. 
He says that Lord St. Vincent told him the French captain 
showed him a letter he had written to the Minister of Marine, 
giving an account of his capture, and he asked Jervis his opinion 
of it. ‘I read it and returned it to him, saying, “ I had but one 
objection, namely, that not one word of it was true!” “Mais 
comment! pas vrai?’ “ No, sir, not one word of it is true; but 
you can send it if you please.” He did send it, sir, and when he 
was tried for the loss of his ship the letter was produced; he 
was dismissed the service, and his sword broken over his head.’ 
Jervis was a rough-spoken but not, we think, a brutal man; and 
we should be very sorry to believe that he at any period of his 
life could thus insult a vanquished enemy living at his table. 
A very different fate from that of the Frenchman awaited him ; 
he was created a Knight of the Bath for this gallant action, and 
the names of the two ships induced him to take for the sup- 
porters of his arms the Thunderer’s eagle and the winged horse, 
with the motto Thus,—the steersman’s direction when the ship 
is sailing close-hauled on a wind. 

Captain Brenton seems not to know, or, if otherwise, he unjustly 
omits, a very important service in which Sir John Jervis was en- 
gaged. In 1782 Lord Howe sailed from Spithead with a fleet 
of thirty-four sail-of-the-line for the relief of Gibraltar; and in 
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this service the Foudroyant, still commanded by Jervis, bore a 
conspicuous part, being placed in the van division of Admiral 
Barrington. When most of the transports had missed Gibraltar, 
and were driven through the Straits, Tord Howe, on their return- 
ing, made a signal for Jervis, and directed him to receive on 
board the 25th regiment from the Britannia, and, taking under 
his orders the four line-of-battle ships and two frigates, which 
had also troops and ammunition on board, proceed forthwith and 
land them in Gibraltar bay, covering at the same time the Buffalo 
and her convoy proceeding on the same service. In three hours 
the whole were landed, together with one hundred barrels of gun- 
powder supplied to the garrison from the Foudroyant; he ther 
procéeded to fall into the line of Barrington’s division, which 
sustained the brunt of the partial action between thirty-four sail- 
of-the-line and forty-four of the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. The whole of this service, especially the rapid manner 
in which it was executed, impressed Howe with a high opinion of 
the skill and energy of Jervis; who remained under his orders 
till the end of the war. 

A listless and indolent life would be but ill suited for a man 
who, like Jervis, had passed through an uninterrupted series of 
active professional pursuits; he therefore obtained a seat in paf- 
liament for Launceston—Mr. Brenton says in 1784, though, in 
a few pages after, he tells us he was in the minority on Mr. Fox’s 
bill in November, 1783. He spoke but seldom, on naval subjects 
only, and with great moderation. He warmly seconded Mr. 
Secretary Dundas (Lord Melville) in all his noble efforts to 
raise the condition, and promote the comforts of the seamen. 

In September, 1787, Sir John Jervis was advanced to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; and, on the Spanish armament of 
1790, he was ordered to hoist his flag in the Prince, in which ship, 
during the summer, he cruised as one of the Channel fleet, under the 
command of Lord Howe, waiting the result of the Nootka Sound 
affair, which had occasioned the armament; but, this having ter- 
minated amicably, the bustle subsided, and the fleet was paid 
off. The country; however, at this time was in a feverish state. 
The French revolution had assumed a character which could not 
but give serious uneasiness to the government, and more perhaps 
on account of the infatuation that had seized upon divers classes 
of people in our own country, than of what was passing on thé 
other side of the Channel. There, however, the hostility to Great 
Britain was marked enough ; and in February, 1793, the National 
Convention threw off all disguise, and declared war against Great 
Britain and Holland. Our government now began to display 
real energy; the vote of seamett, which in the yee ton 
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had been down to 16,000, was increased to 45,000; and several 
fleets of line-of-battle ships and frigates were ordered to be put 
in commission. 

One of the first objects was to send a naval and military force 
to the West Indies, sufficient not only to secure our own islands, 
but, if practicable, to take possession of those belonging to France. 
In the month of November Jervis, now raised to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral, hoisted his flag in the Boyne, of 98 guns,and 
took under his command one seventy-four, two sixty-fours, two 
forty-fours, eight frigates, and five or six smaller vessels. Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Charles Grey was appointed to command the 
land forces, consisting of about 7000 men. Jervis represented 
the smallness of the squadron for the performance of so many 
and such important services, among which was that of watching 
the North American coast. He was promised that four sail- 
of-the-line, under Admiral Gell, should speedily follow him ; 
which was not only never done, but no information was sent to 
him whether it was ever intended to fulfil that promise. The 
consequence was fatal; the large island of Guadaloupe, after 
being conquered foot by foot, and fort by fort stormed and taken 
in the most gallant style, was given up on the same terms as had 
been granted to Martinique and St. Lucia, and a great part of the 
force of the ships and men, absolutely required for other services, 
withdrawn. In the mean time Victor Hughes slipped in a small 
force, and regained possession of Guadaloupe by capitulation. 

The two commanders-in-chief had resolved at once, and con- 
trary to the opinions of the general officers, on account of the 
inadequacy of the force, to carry the forts of Martinique, St. 
Lucia, and Guadaloupe by assault, in which, by the hearty and 
cordial co-operation of the combined forces in the attack of the 
several strong positions of the enemy, they completely succeeded. 
Sir Charles Grey says, ‘ the spirit, unanimity, and perseverance of 
the navy and army never were more conspicuous, nor has more 
cordial co-operation ever been manifested between his Majesty's 
nayal and land forces; and he adds, ‘ Admiral Sir John Jervis’ 
professional knowledge never shone with more lustre, or ever was 
exceeded.’ The details of the brilliant exploits must be looked 
for elsewhere. They were clouded only by the recapture of 
Guadaloupe, and by the atrocities of that monster Victor Hughes, 
who refused every endeavour to have the French loyalists included 
in the capitulation, into which it became ultimately imperative to 
enter. his barbarian caused a guillotine to be erected, and 
struck off the heads of about fifty of these unfortunate men; 
others were bound hand to hand, and fusileed in the trenches 
which they had bravely defended, and the living and the dead 
were buried in one common grave. It 
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It was not till the 14th November, 1794, after the mischief 
was done, that Vice-Admiral Caldwell, with three sail-of-the-line, 
arrived from England with orders to relieve Jervis, and General 
Vaughan came out at the same time to relieve Sir Charles Grey. 
They embarked in the Boyne, and arrived at Spithead on the 
2ist January, 1795. The reception these two gallant officers 
met with, on their arrival, was not of the most agreeable nature ; 
a motion of censure was made by Mr. Barham in the House of 
Commons particularly on account of a joint proclamation of the 
two commanders-in-chief, levying a contribution on the propri- 
etors of estates in Martinique and St. Lucia, ‘to raise a sum of 
money adequate to the value of the conquest.’ The result was: 
‘ This House retain the cordial sense which they have already 
expressed, in their vote of the 20th May, 1794, of the distin- 
guished merit and services of Sir Charles Grey* and Sir John 
Jervis, in the conquest of the French islands.’ 

The rapid strides which France was making on the shores of 
the Mediterranean required that a naval station of so much re- 
sponsibility should be held by the very first naval officer of the 
day, and Mr. Pitt did not hesitate one moment to point out Jervis 
as the man the most qualified to fill it. Sir John,*always ready 
to obey a summons for service, embarked immediately in the 
Lively frigate, and arrived in San Fiorenzo Bay in the island 
of Corsica, in the latter part of December, 1795. In the fleet, 
which he here took under his command, he had the gratification 
to find, among other names not unknown to him, those of Nelson, 
Troubridge, Collingwood, Hallowell, Freemantle, Hood, Hope, 
and Cockburn,—a host of stars of the first magnitude. From 
this place the gallant commander-in-chief, having first made his 
arrangements, visited the various stations along the coast, and 
blockaded Toulon, where a strong fleet was assembled. While 
on this station, he appears to have kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with the several ministers, diplomatic agents, consuls, 
and other official persons stationed in those countries which had 
not yet submitted to the French yoke; and this correspondence, 
as was subsequently the case with Collingwood, together with 
the arrangements which his fleet. and detached squadrons re- 
quired, occupied a great portion of his time. The greatest diffi- 
culty he had to encounter was that of obtaining provisions for 
his fleet, so many of the ports being closed against him ; and 
this was not a little increased by an order from home to give up 
Corsica, and still more so, by the French taking possession of 
Leghorn, which induced Nelson to follow their example by se- 
curing the harbour of Porto Ferajo in the island of Elba. Ina 


* Sir Charles was created Earl Grey in 1806, 
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letter to the Viceroy of Corsica Sir John Jervis says, ‘ in the 
seventh month of our cruise, it is a hard measure to put the 
people to two-thirds allowance, but I cannot help it.’ And he 
writes as follows to Mr. Drake :— 


* Your commissionaire gives a very exact account of the number of 
French ships of the line, frigates, and corvettes at Toulon, apparently 
reney for sea, with the exception of their sails not being all bent, We 
are frequently inferior to them in the number of our line-of-battle ships, 
and they have between twenty and thirty corvettes and frigates, while I 
have not one, the whole of mine being employed in the Archipelago, 
Adriatic, blockade of Leghorn, covering Corsica, and convoying between _ 
Naples and Corsica. I believe Spain hen upon her oars, until she sees 
what effect the rash though feeble measure she has taken in the detention 
of our merchant ships, and those of the Portuguese, in her harbours, 
will produce. I have the satisfaction to assure you that there never was 
@ squadron in higher health, order, or government, than the one I have 
the honour to command. I have caused every ship to be caulked at sea, 
and we are, for the most part, nes and painted ; and when I reflect 
that we are in the close of our three-and-twentieth week at sea, I cannot 
be too thankful for the goodness of divine Providence.’—vol. i, pp. 
216, 2177. 

14 <a did-~ot ‘ lay long on her oars ;’ the threats or promises of 
the French prevailed, and she declared war against England. In 
writing to the Viceroy of Corsica the Admiral says :— 


* I reckon that the Spanish fleet, including three sail from Cartha- 
na, consists of twenty-six ships of the line, and a number of frigates, 
e French squadron at Toulon may be fairly calculated at twelve, with 
a possibility of three more. Nevertheless, could I depend upon the 
junction of Rear-Admiral Mann, I should not hesitate to embrace your 
proposition of holding the island of Elba some time longer, and con- 
tinuing to cruise with the fleet, occasionally putting into Porto Ferrajo, 
had I resources adequate to the measure.’—?b. pp. 253, 254. 
Rear-Admiral Mann, however, thought fit, under the sanction 
of a council of war (the most pernicious of all possible councils), 
to return home with his squadron, instead of jcinitg Sir John 
Jervis—one of the most extraordinary proceedings in naval history, 
and the more extraordinary, that the Admiralty should have taken 
no notice of this flagrant disobedience of orders, except indeed that 
of making him a Lord of their Board the following year. The 
ious position of the fleet, at this time, appears in the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Captain Collingwood :— 


* For a fortnight after the island was completely in possession of the 
French we waited in St. Fiorenzo Bay, with the utmost impatience, for 
Admiral Mann, whose junction at one time seemed absolutely necessary 
to our a We were all eyes in looking westward, from the moun- 
tain tops: but we looked in vain. The Spanish fleet, nearly double our 
numbers, were cruising almost in view, and our reconnoitring frigates 
sometimes 
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sometimes got almost among them, while we expected them hourly to 
be joined by the French fleet, who had already ion of the har- 
bour in which we lay. But no Mann appeared ; and, as the enemy 
began to annoy us from the shore, we sailed on the 2nd of November, 
We arrived here on the Ist instant; and judge of our surprise to find 
that Admiral Mann and his squadron had gone to England.’—#b. pp. 
265, 266. 

To meet the combined fleets, as no doubt it was intended they 
should be, Sir John Jervis proceeded to Gibraltar, where he ar- 
rived on the 1st December, 1796, and thence to the Tagus, to 
refit and replenish his fleet, and recruit the crews, after keeping 
the sea longer than any fleet had before done. But, as Mr. 
Brenton says, ‘ fresh trials and mortifications awaited him,’ after 
he left Gibraltar. The fifteen sail-of-the-line, which departed 
from that place, were reduced to eleven on his arrival in the 
Tagus, two haying been totally lost, and two others entirely dis- 
abled. He had received intelligence of a reinforcement from 
England, but he says, ‘whether it comes or not I will not lay 
here a moment longer than is necessary to put us to rights; for 
you well know that inaction in the Tagus must make us all 
cowards.’ Accordingly, just as he had completed the squadron 
with provisions and water, and seen the defects of the ships made 
good, intelligence reached him, on the 10th of February, that 
the Spanish fleet had passed the Straits, and probably put into 
Cadiz ; on this he immediately left the Tagus and took a station off 
Cape St. Vincent. His whole jorce consisted only of the Victory, 
Barfleur, Britannia, Goliath, Excellent, Egmont, Blenheim, 
Diadem, and St. George, the last of which got aground in pass- 
ing Fort St. Julian, and was nearly lost. With this reduced 
squadron of eight sail-of-the-line the undaunted chief went out to 
meet an enemy of nearly thirty sail. Fortunately, however, and 
very opportunely, he was joined by Rear-Aamiral Sir William 
Parker, with six ships, and on the following ng i the Culloden, 
making fifteen sail-of-the-line. Commodore Nelson, in coming 
down the Mediterranean, where he had been left in the Minerve, 
to settle the evacuation of Corsica, was twice chased by the 
Spanish fleet. He joined the admiral on the night of the 13th, 
and hoisted his wes pendant oa board the Captain, of 74 guns. 

At dawn of day, the very next morning, the Spanish fleet 
was discovered at sea, and twenty-seven sail-of-the-line counted. 
Of the action which ensued it is not necessary for us to 

. The energy of character, the resolute determination 
of the commander-in-chief in proceeding to the attack of so 
vastly superior a force, and the bold and successful manceuvre 
of cutting through the line, and thereby separating one-third 

of 
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of the enemy’s force from the remainder, are above all praise. 
The noble, and almost more than mortal, deeds of Nelson on 
this occasion have been brilliantly set forth by Southey. The 
Culloden, the Blenheim, the Captain, the Excellent, the Irre- 
sistible, and the Prince George, were the ships mostly engaged. 
The Captain had twice the number of killed and wounded of any 
other ship. The total killed and wounded was 300; of the four 
captured ships, 603. 

It has been said, and we have reason to believe truly, that Sir 
John Jervis felt so strongly the superior merit of Nelson on this 
occasion, as to mention his name in his public letter in the 
strongest terms of praise; but was afterwards induced to omit 
it. Some ascribed this to the advice of his captain, Calder ; we 
are rather inclined to think he did so on the suggestion of his 
own mind, recollecting, probably, how much obloquy and ill- 
blood were created by the selection of particular names made by 
Lord Howe, in consequence of a pressing request which he was 
unable to resist. Nelson, however, had very soon Gazettes of his 
own to write. Jervis, on receiving him after the action on the 
quarter-deck of the Victory, took him in his arms, said he could 
not sufficiently thank him, and insisted on his keeping the sword of 
the Spanish admiral, which he had so bravely won. The thanks 
of both houses of parliament were voted to the fleet; Sir John 
Jervis was created Earl St. Vincent ; Vice-Admirals Thompson 
and Parker and Captain Calder, were made baronets ; and Nelson 
received the Order of the Bath. 

Scarcely had the news of this splendid victory reached Eng- 
land, when the joy it had inspired was overwhelmed by one of 
the most gloomy events that had yet befallen the nation—the 
mutiny in the fleets at home. The contagion speedily reached 
that off Cadiz, and the Jo Peans, that so recently resounded 
through the fleet, were converted into low murmurings, a sulky, 
silent, and reluctant obedience to orders, and, in some ships, a 
direct refusal to do the ordinary duties. Mr. Brenton says, one 
of the earliest and most melancholy instances took place in the 
Kingfisher, commanded by Captain John Maitland; the crew 
refused to weigh the anchor, just as happened to Commodore 
Jervis, when in the temporary command of the Albany. 


* He immediately singled out one of the ringleaders, and ordered him 
to be seized up for punishment; but, when this had been done, one of 
the petty. officers went up deliberately to the grating and cut the seizings, 
to release the prisoner. On this Maitland drew his dirk, and laid the 
offender dead, or mortally wounded, on the deck. Two other men were 
also severely wounded by him. He was well supported by his officers, 
and the whole mutiny was instantly quelled. The marines remained, 
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as they have ever done, faithful to their king. Having thus subdued 
her rebellious crew by this well-timed but severe measure, he proceeded 
to sea, not at all afraid of trusting himself with his refractory people. 
On joining the fleet off Cadiz he demanded a court-martial on himself 
for, haying put the man to death. It was granted; and he was ac- 
quitted, but admonished to be more temperate in future,’—yol. i, pp. 
359, 360, 


We have mentioned this case for the purpose of not. passing 
over, without notice, a remark made on it by Captain Brenton, 
which is this: ‘ Lord St. Vincent certair'» did. not, participate in 
the feeling which dictated the admonition, for I am. credibly in- 
formed that he invited the members of the court-martial to dinner, 
and, after the cloth was remoyed, gave as a toast, “ Maitland’s 
radical cure.” We beg leave to say that we do not believe one 
word of his credible authority, be it what it may, Lord St. Vin- 
cent would not, in the first place, have put such an, insalt on 
the members of a court-martial ; and he was possessed of more 
prudence, to say nothing of humanity, than to utter so brutal a 
sentiment. 

The mutiny threatened to become general, but the prompt and 
decisive steps taken by the commiander-in-chief speedily put an 
end to it. Some of the most active and criminal, who were con- 
victed before a court-martial on the Saturday, he ordered for exe- 
cution on the Sunday morning — immediately after which he 
made the signal for the whole fleet to attend divine service ; yet 
he incurred much censure from the sanctimonious, for ordering 
the execution of criminals on a Sunday,—as if we have not been 
told from the highest authority that ‘the sabbath was made for 
man, —as if the expiatory sacrifice of three or four individuals, 
indispensable for the safety of thousands, should be delayed to 
give time and opportunity to the turbulent and ill-disposed to 
hatch more mischief, perhaps to carry the fleet into the enemy's 
port, of which they were in sight. Lord St. Vincent always ex- 
presses himself with great feeling and regret for the necessity of 
extreme measures against these deluded men, who knew that all 
the demands of the seamen had been complied with, and there- 
fore they had noexcuse. No commander-in-chief, we believe, ever 
paid more attention than he did to the comfort of his people ; and 
his arrangements for cleanliness, and care for their health, were 
unremitting. In writing to Lady Spencer he says, ‘ Above all 
I pride myself in preserving the health of this fleet, and in 
maintaining the most exact discipline, while surrounded by mu- 
tinous spirits among the lower orders, and factious discontents in 
a few of the higher.’ He was by no means pleased, however, 
with the practice adopted at home of sending out to him > 
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and men that had been most marked in the mutiny. In a private 
letter to Sir Evan Nepean he says, ‘ Joyce and other delegates 
are come out here as petty officers in bombs and other vessels, as 
a reward for the distinguished share they had in the mutinies at 
home ; and you will see that I almost stand alone to combat the 
infernal spirit which still pervades his majesty’s fleet.’ 

Among the ‘higher order’ of officers who occasioned him 
much vexation was Sir John Orde, whose flag was in the Princess 
Royal, and who was very indignant that the noble lord did not 
appoint him to the Mediterranean command. Lord St. Vincent 
had every reason, that could operate on the mind of man, to give 
this command to Nelson, with orders to watch the movements of 
the French in Toulon, while he blockaded the Spaniards in Cadiz. 
Nelson being a junior officer, Sir John Orde gave vent to his 
anger in a formal letter of complaint addressed to Lord Spencer. 
Of this letter he transmitted a copy to Lord St. Vincent, who, 
in reply, says, ‘The letter you have done me the honour to 
communicate expresses precisely what I should have done under 
similar circumstances ; for I never was blessed with prudence and 
forbearance; at the same time it must be acknowledged that 
those who are responsible for measures have an undoubted right 
to appoint the men they prefer to carry them into execution.’ 
This was followed by very intemperate language and proceedings 
on the part of Sir John Orde, and Lord St. Vincent sent him 
home, not, however, before he was compelled to write him the 
following brief letter :— 

*Srr,—I have acknowledged your letter, dated off Cadiz, 31st August, 
expressed i in terms of insubordination that, even in these times, I did 
not conceive could have come from an officer of your rank. 

‘I am yours, * St. Vincent.’ 

We hinted at Mr. Brenton’s want of judgment and discretion ; 
we cannot give a stronger proof of it than the foisting into his nar- 
rative here a whole chapter, of about thirty pages, of vituperation 
against Collingwood’s letters. That those letters occasionally 
exhibit this great officer as peevish and querulous, we fully 
agree; but as regards the writer, those letters were neyer meant 
to be seen by any but his own family and intimate friends ; and 
as regards his editor, we ought to reflect that truth is after all a 

rize for which we may be content to pay something. Mr. 
ewnham Collingwood has enabled us to understand what the 
shades as well as lights in his hero’s character and history were : 
and even if he has sometimes given us more of the dark than 
was called for, nobody could have been less entitled to sit as his 
censor than the present author. If now and then a passage 
occurs giving pain to some individual or individuals, we are sorry 
that 
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that it should be so; yet we are constrained to ask how such 
occurrences can be altogether avoided in drawing up anything 
like a complete narrative of any great man's aetive life soon after 
the period of his decease? Men are made of flesh and blood 
—not of alabaster. And then what a golden part of its use and 
benefit does biography lose, if it will give us no intimation how the 
hero was tried and plagued by the conceit and obstinacy of 
others, or, stating merely the grand results, places similar success 
almost out of our imagination by refusing to let us see that they 
were attained in spite of weaknesses such as we feel in ourselves, 
and may, if not disheartened for the attempt, in like manner, each 
in his own sphere, overcome ? 

Another source of considerable annoyance to Lord St. Vincent, 
and more so to Nelson, was the appointment from home of Sir 
Sydney Smith to a separate command in the Mediterranean, By 
a little mistake or ambiguity on the part of the Admiralty, in 
appointing Sir Sydney to serve entirely under Nelson’s orders, 
Lord St. Vincent was wholly overlooked—but he knew too well 
the rules of the service to let Sir Sydney slip through his hands. 
All his anxiety was respecting the feelings of Nelson. On this 
subject he thus writes to Lord Spencer from Gibraltar :— 

* An arrogant letter, written by Sir Sydney Smith to Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, when he joined the squadron forming the blockade of Malta, 
has wounded Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson to the quick (as per enclosed), 
who, besides, feels himself affronted by his embassy and separate com- 
mand ; which compels me to put this strange man immediately under his 
lordship’s orders, or the king may be deprived of his (Lord Nelson’s) 
important services, and those of many valuable officers, as superior to 
Sir Sydney Smith in all points as he is to the most ordinary of men, 
I experienced a trait of the presumptuous character of this young man 
during his short stay at Gibraltar, which I passed over, that it might 
not appear to your lordship I was governed by prejudice in my conduct 
towards him.’—pp. 464, 465. 

Nelson, in fact, had good reason to be dissatisfied with Sir 
Sydney Smith, who is stated to have ‘ commenced his command 
before Alexandria, by counteracting the system laid down by his 
lordship, and which always,’ says St. Vincent, ‘ appeared to me 
fraught with the most consummate wisdom ;’ and he adds, ‘ my 
only apprehension is, that Sir Sydney Smith, enveloped in the 
importance of his embassadorial character, will not attend to the 
practical part of his ree | profession.” 

Lord St. Vincent, in the following abstract of a letter to 
Nelson, complains for the first time of his health, and cause of 
dissatisfaction from home— 


‘1am not well, and have great cause of dissatisfaction from higher 
quarters. 
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quarters. _ He (Sir Sydney) has no authority whatever to wear a distin- 

ishing pendant, unless you authorise him, for J certainly shall not. 

our lordship will therefore exercise your discretion on the subject, and 
every other within the limits of your command. I have sent a copy of 
the orders you judged expedient to give Sir Sydney Smith (which I highly 
approve) to Lord Spencer, with my remarks ; for I foresee both you and 
I chall be drawn into a tricasserie about this gentleman, who, haying the 
ear of ministers, and telling his story better than we can, will be more 
attended to.’—pp. 13, 14. 

And shortly after, in another letter to Nelson, he says— 

* I fancy ministers at home disapprove of Sir Sydney Smith’s conduct 
at Constantinople; for in a confidential letter to mea remark is made, 
that our new allies have not much reason to be satisfied with it. The 
man’s head is completely turned with vanity and self-importance.’— 

15. 

With all Sir Sydney’s faults, however, the memorable defence 
of Acre, with small means, against the overwhelming force of 
Buonaparte, entitles him to the gratitude of the British nation, 
and will, if our annals speak true, immortalize his name. 

In October, 1798, after all appearance of further mutiny had 
ceased, Lord St. Vincent, who had now arrived at his sixty-fourth 
year, began to feel the effects of three years’ unremitting hard 
service, equally wearing to the mind and the body, and retired to 
Gibraltar, where he resided on shore; but from hence he still 
conducted the various concerns of his extensive command, with 
that vigour and judgment which had distinguished him on all 
occasions. He was the more easy in his mind, because Lord Keith 
had arrived with twelve sail of the line in Tetuan Bay, completely 
victualled and watered, ready to resume his station off Cadiz, 
which he speedily did. It is not necessary to detail here the 
circumstances of the chase which Lord Keith had from port to 
port after the combined fleet, always a day or two too late to get 
hold of them. While this chase was going on, Lord St. Vincent 
remained at Gibraltar; but availing himself of a conditional per- 
mission to return home, he embarked in the Argo, and arrived at 
Spithead in August, 1799. 

In the fond hope of retiring quietly to his residence of Rochetts 
in Essex he found himself grievously disappointed. Lord Brid- 
port had sent in his resignation of the command of the Channel 
fleet, and Lord St. Vincent was earnestly requested to allow him- 
self to be appointed as his successor. To a man at his time of 
life, with his health much impaired by long, arduous, and harassing 
service, such a command was not very desirable ; and the less so 
when it was considered that a superior fleet in Brest would require 
the continuance of a strict and rigid blockade. But he only re- 
quested a few months of repose until his favourite ship, the Ville 
de 
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de Paris, should arrive from the Mediterranean, and undergo a 
proper repair. He embarked in the latter part of March, and took 
his station off Ushant, earnestly hoping that the combined fleets 
of France and Spain would come out and try their strength with 
him, but in this he was disappointed. About the middle of May 
one of the most tremendous hurricanes ever known in this country 
occurred. The Ville de Paris was compelled to scud before it, and 
Mr. Brenton says, he was told, by some who were on board her, that 
her motion was so awful that Lord St. Vincent, seated in an arm- 
chair, was lashed on one side of the quarter-deck, and thence gave 
his orders. ‘The fleet arrived in Torbay all except two unfortu- 
nate sloops-of-war, the Trompeuse and Railleur, which were 
upset, and all on board perished. During the rest of the year 
nothing of importance occurred in the Channel fleet, but Mr. 
Brenton tells us that it was in this situation, as commander-in-chief, 
that Lord St. Vincent lost his popularity among the officers of 
the navy, by keeping them firmly to their duty, and not allowing 
them the indulgence of sleeping on shore. 

On the breaking up of Pitt’s administration, in February, 1801, 
Lord St. Vincent was appointed first lord of the admiralty, where 
he made himself a great deal mote unpopular than in the fleet ; 
and the reason is obvious enough ;—he was inflexible to all unrea- 
sonable demands. Some of his answers to the multitude of applica- 
tions, of every possible kind, are admirable ; the right word is always 
put in the right place. These letters are by far the best part of 
Captain Brenton’s book ; they may serve as a manual for all future 
first lords of the admiralty—from which they may take a lesson 
how graciously to grant, dexterously to ward off, courteously 
decline, and boldly refuse. 

To his ‘ good friend, Mr. Parlby, he says— 

‘ It is my fixed determination to fill all vacant offices with the most 
efficient men I can find, and to pay no regard to the recommendation of 
any person whatever where the qualification of the candidate will not 
bear me out in the appointment.’ 

To an old friend of his who was rather importunate he says— 

* My dear C.,—There is no vacancy at Halifax, and all I complain of 
is, your proposing to me a very improper arrangement, which would 
disgrace this board, and myself more particularly, to serve your tempo- 
rary purpose.’ 

To Lady D., imploring the remission of the sentence of a 
court-martial on her son, he says, feelingly— : 

* Whether anything further can be done in alleviation of your lady- 
ship’s distressed feeling, is a matter requiring much and deep consider- 
ation; but I beg leave to assure you that a virtuous widow, struggling 
with the difficulties of providing for a numerous family, has ars 
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attracted my admiration, and I have greatly to lament that the deplorable 
state of the discipline of the navy should be such a bar to the laudable 
pursuits your ladyship is engaged in.’—p. 56. 

The brief letter to Mrs. Paulett is very neatly expressed— 

‘ Although I cannot admit the force of your argument in favour of 
Captain M——, there is something so amiable and laudable in a sister 
contending for the promotion of her brother, that no apology was neces- 
sary for your letter of the 24th, which I lose no time in acknowledging.’ 

Lord St. Vineent is said to have been much pressed on the 
subject of promoting Lord Cochrane for taking the Gamo, and 
that an illustrious personage observed to the earl, ‘ My lord, we 
must make Lord Cochrane post.’ To which Lord St. Vincent 
replied—* The first lord of the admiralty knows no must.’ 

To Sir Joseph s-——. 

*I am extremely concerned that the case of Lieutenant —-——— is 
so bad I cannot, without abandoning every principle, consent to a revision 
of it, and I do assure you that nothing short of the most determined re- 
sistance to the licentious disposition of a large portion of the lieutenants 
of the navy can preserve it from utter ruin and destruction.’—p. 73. 

To Mr. Robinson he writes— 

* I cannot but lament most exceedingly that borough influence should 
ever be exercised in such very important concerns as the navigation of 
packets. No wonder that so many of them have failed in their duty, 
and been captured in the most disgraceful and ignominious manner.’— 
—p. 61. 

To Sir C. Grey— 

* Lieutenants K—-———— has been playing a game to get to Ireland, 
which has lowered him very much in my opinion. He is brave and 
enterprising, but, like the rest of the aristocracy, he thinks he has, from 
that circumstance, a right to promotion in prejudice of men of better 
services and superior merit ; which I never will submit to. 

* Having refused the Prince of Wales, Duke of Clarence, Duke of 
Kent, and Duke of Cumberland, you will not be stirprised that I repeat 
the impossibility of departing from my principle, which would let in 
such an inundation upon me as would tend to complete the ruin of the 
navy.’—pp. 60, 61. 


To aed ) 


* My dear Madam,—I am not over-pleased with your letter ; for, after 
the solid proofs I have given of my attachment to your family, you ought 
not to have doubted my good intentions in favour of your husband and 
son. There isalso much due to many other friends. | will make neither 
professions nor promises: let my deeds show. —pp. 52, 53. 

In the case of an application for the discharge of a man im- 

into the service, Lord St. Vincent states that he will do 
his best to obtain it, ‘if it does not militate against the maxims of 
the board, which are very rigid on this subject, and must neces- 
sarily 
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sarily be so.’ Mr. Brenton thinks differently, and is vastly elo- 
quent against the practice of impressment, and sometimes quite 
lachrymose. ‘You had the men (he says) without their hearts; 
they never loved you, nor their country, for denying them the 
common rights of Englishmen.’ He calls it a ‘ shameful prac- 
tice,’ and says that Sir James Graham’s bill goes but a little way 
towards a remedy. We differ from him in all he utters on the 
subject, which is merely common cant; we think that Sir James 
Graham’s two bills—encouragement to enter, and the registration 
bill—will go a great way toward a remedy: but let that pass. 
We suspect that Mr. Brenton, like many others of his caste, looks 
only at the dark side of the shield, and while with a mawkish 
kind of sentimentality he proses over the evils of impressment,, 
overlooks the absolute necessity for it, and shuts his eyes to its 
ae sag good. Is the speedy manning of the fleet, we 
would ask, on the breaking out of a war, necessary or not? 
Can it by any possibility be done without impressment? If not, 
are we to forego the exercise of this legal and constitutional 
right, remain torpid with our hands across, and stupidly regard 
our naval bulwarks, immoveably tied by the nose to their moor- 
ings for want of hands to loose thém,—at the very moment too, 
perhaps, when another naval power, at the sole pleasure or 
caprice of one man, can send forth from forty to fifty ships-of- 
the-line to sweep our merchant traders from the ocean, to insult 
our coasts, and for a time to lay waste the country without oppo- 
sition? All this may happen when we are least prepared to 
meet it, and at a moment when these sensitive gentlemen, such as 
Captain Brenton, would deprive us of the only means to coun- 
teract it. We have the ‘ magnificent machines,’ as Mr. Canning 
called them, in abundance, but without hands will ‘those move- 
able fortresses, those stupendous masses, now reposing on their 
shadows,’ will they—to use that statesman’s beautiful metaphor— 
‘ruffle their plumage, and assume the appearance of life and 
animation ?’ 

Lord St. Vincent had imbibed a strong prejudice against the 
Navy Board, whose powers he thought were not such as a subor- 
dinate board ought to be invested with. He abridged them as 
far as he could ; and soon after hoisting his flag for the last time, 
in one of his letters to Admiral Markham he says—‘I hope Lord 
Howick will sweep all the spiders from the Navy Board, or it will 
not do.’ Lord Howick was well enough disposed to do his best, 
but he found the spiders too strong for him: they had woven 
their web too closely, and fixed it too firmly in the great board- 
room of Somerset-house. Equally well disposed were Lord St. 
Vincent’s Board of Naval Inquiry, but they too aia Fs 
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though Lord Howick, as First Lord of the Admiralty, failed in 
removing the commissioners of the navy and other inferior boards, 
Lord Grey, as prime minister, found no difficulty in sweeping the 
whole away from the town offices and the dock-yards, and conso- 
lidating the business of all the departments in the Board of Admi- 
ralty, in which the sole direction of the concerns of the navy, and 
the immediate responsibility, were to be vested. The myray 
selected for carrying the plan into execution was, probably, the 
only man in the government qualified to carry through the Her- 
culean task, first, of sweeping away Lord St. Vincent’s spiders, 
and, secondly, of erecting a new system, that should at once be 
economical, safe, and efficient. This man was Sir James Graham, 
who, by a rare combination of firmness of purpose, aptitude for 
business, and suavity of manner, surmounted all difficulties, and 
silenced the strong opposition he had to contend with. His in- 
structions from Lord Grey were, as we believe he stated, comprised 
under two words—individual responsibility. To make this com- 
plete, the plan was that each of the five departments in Somerset- 
house, into which the concerns of the navy are naturally divided, 
should ‘be superintended by a Lord of the Admiralty, and each of 
the five officers at their several heads should be individually re- 
sponsible for the duties of his department, and be removable at 
pleasure. The only objection we have ever heard against it is, 
that it has entailed a double share of work on the Lords of the 
Admiralty; an objection which, we apprehend, will not be gene- 
rally entertained—though perhaps some increase of salary would 
be only fair under the circumstances of the case. 

In May, 1804, Mr. Pitt was again minister, and Lord St. Vin- 
cent was superseded in the Admiralty by Lord Melville. He 
retired to Rochetts, and expected to remain unmolested in the 
enjoyment of that repose which he had so long coveted, but of 
which he had hitherto had so small a share. Motions were made 
in both Houses of Parliament for inquiry into the state of the 
navy, and the mal-administration of the late Admiralty. The 
most grave charges were brought against Lord St. Vincent, in the 
House of Commons, by Mr. Jeffrey, of Poole, who sturdily per- 
sisted in moving for heaps of papers, from time to time, of which, 
as is not unusual, no use whatever was made. Mr. Charles Yorke 
considered the charge brought against the late First Lord as fri- 
volous from beginning to end ; and Mr. Fox concluded by moving 
that, ‘It appears to this house that the conduct of the Earl St. 
Vincent in his late naval administration has added an additional 
lustre to his exalted character, and is entitled to the approbation 
of this house ;’ which was carried without a division. 

Among other changes consequent on the death of Mr. Pitt in 
1805, 
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1805, Lord Howick was placed at the head of the naval adniinis- 
tration. Lord St. Vincent, having arrived at the age of seventy- 
two, had every right to expect he would have been allowed the 
enjoyment of his well-earned retirement and of his domestic com- 
forts; yet such was not the case. His predecessor Howe, when 
at the same age, had been called upon to quell the mutiny at Spit- 
head and St. Helen’s—and Lord St. Vincent was now requested 
to take upon himself a more prolonged and arduous task—the 
command of the Channel fleet. His lordship must, as Mr. 
Brenton says, have possessed extraordinary vigour both of body 
and mind at that advanced age, thts to undertake another naval 
campaign, and one which was likely to be attended with more 
than usual difficulties. The Hon. William Cornwallis was at this 
time commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, to whom, with 
becoming courtesy, Lord St. Vincent thus writes :— 

* Mortimer-street, Feb. 6, 1806. 

* My dear Admiral,—Some months after Mr. Pitt came into office the 
last time, a request was made to me by his cabinet, through Lord Sid- 
mouth, to take the command of the fleet, which I indignantly spurned 
at, unless Mr. Pitt would unsay all he had said in the House of Com- 
mons against me; and, lest any unfavourable impression should have 
been made on the mind of the king on this subject, I asked an audience 
of his Majesty at Windsor, and humbly submitted that, although my life 
was at the disposal of his Majesty and my country, I was the guardian 
of my own honour, and could not trust it in the hands of Mr. Pitt, after 
the treatment I had received from him. I am now called upon again to 
serve, and, in the state the empire is reduced to, I feel it an imperative 
duty to obey the call, with only one repugnance, which arises out of the 
high respect and esteem I have for you; and I beg you will rest assured 
that every possible delicacy will be paid to your zealous services, for no 
man regards you more sincerely than 

* Yours, &c. 
* Sr. Vincent,’ 

On the 27th March we find him addressing Rear-Admiral 
Markham from ‘ off Ushant ;’ and here he remained, keeping up 
a rigid blockade of the French fleet, until the 8th August follow- 
ing, when he was ordered to proceed to the Tagus for the purpose 
of inducing and assisting the house of Braganza to emigrate from 
Portugal, then in a state of revolution, anarchy, and civil war. 
That a fleet should be kept closely blockading the port of Brest, 
in all kinds of weather, for one hundred and twenty-one days, 
without any communication with the shore, without a fresh meal 
the whole of that time, and supplied with necessaries entirely 
from England, is, we believe, unparalleled in the annals of naval 
warfare; and the venerable commander-in-chief, who could un- 
flinchingly do this in the seventy-third year of his age, is well 
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entitled to the grateful admiration of A cway But this is not 
all; by the judicious regulations carried into practice with regard 
to exercise, food, and cleanliness, and the great attention to watch 
ever the health of the men, and to meet in time approaching 
disease, it is a fact little short of miraculous that, out of twenty- 
four sail of the line, fourteen of them three-deckers, employed in 
that blockade, sixteen men only, during the above-mentioned 
period, were sent on shore to the hospital, and the sick on board 
were trifling in number. This fact attests abundantly the extra- 
ordinary vigilance and skill of Dr. Baird, the physician of the 
fleet, as well as of the several commanding officers. 

It has often been said that Lord St. Vincent was unpopular in the 
navy ; he certainly was so among those officers whom he found slack 
in their duty, or inattentive to strict discipline; but Old Jack, 
like Black Dick, was far from being so with the real good sea- 
men. These brave and honest fellows, though sometimes deluded 
and led astray by designing men, have discrimination enough to 
know who are their real friends, and who contribute most to their 
comforts. Though Lord St. Vincent had been compelled, for 
the salvation of the fleet and the thousands who composed its 
crews, to carry into effect, on one or two occasions of mutiny and 
insubordination, the extreme sentence of the law, the minds of the 
rest were in no degree estranged from him or the service on that 
account. A strong proof and testimony of their regard for the 
veteran hero was given by the crew of the Hibernia shortly 
before he finally struck his flag. They agreed among themselves 
to offer him some token of respect, and judging, by their own feel- 
ings, what would be most agreeable to himself, they came to the 
resolution to present him with an Union-flag made of the richest 
silk and of British manufacture—that flag which had long con- 
tinued to fly at their maintop-gallant mast-head, and under which 
they had felt proud to serve. 

any of the noble earl’s letters, written while on this com- 
mand, especially those addressed to private friends, are extremely 
caustic and sarcastical. In one to Lord Howick he says— 

* The new arrangements, as far as I can judge, are calculated to keep 
you together upon the principles with which you came into office, and 
no efforts shall be wanting on my part to uphold you. Should Markham 
and Tucker be removed from the Admiralty, and persons brought there 
of whom I have a mean opinion—and, I am sorry to say, there are few 
flags at the main or the fore I have any respect for—I do not see how it 
 pepeibie for me to held on in the command of this fleet ; for the most 
trifling slip of my pen might be the subject of quaint comment, and 
compel me to retire in ill-humour......, If you will, my good lord, 
bring a bill into parliament to disqualify any officer under the rank of 
rear-admiral to sit in the House of Commons, the navy may be A 
served ; 
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served ; but while a little, drunken, worthless jackanapes is permitted 
to hold the seditious language he has done, in the presence of tlag-ofticers 
of rank, you will require a man of greater health and yigour than I 
possess te command your fleets.’"—ib. pp, 316, 317, 

Because Lord St. Vincent may have been annoyed with the 
impertinence of some one drunken officer, it does not follow that 
all officers under the rank of rear-admiral should be excluded 
from the House of Commons. In our opinion two such great 
bodies of people, as the army and navy, haye a right to be repre- 
sented in parliament, where people very soon find their level. In 
another letter to the same quarter he obseryes, ‘every day's 
experience confirms me in the opinion I have long formed that 
these saints are all hypocrisy, and many of them d rogues.” 
This is very hasty and very rough language; but we dare say few 
readers will suspect Lord St. Vincent of haying seriously enter- 
tained such yiews and opinions. 

There is but too much truth in the following extract of a letter 
wo the Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, written 16th November, 1806, when the earl anti- 
cipated his retirement from the command ;— 

‘ Few men have had the opportunities of studying nayal characters 
I have experienced from fifty-nine years’ service, and mixing very 
much with them in society, until I was honoured with a chief command ; 
and I do not know one flag-officer upon half-pay, senior to Sir C, 
Cotton, whom, if I filled the station you do, I could confide in to guard 
the port of Brest. There is such a deficiency of nerve under respon- 
sibility, that I see officers of the greatest promise and acquired character 
sink beneath its weight. Lord Gardner and Vice-Admiral Thorn- 
borough, brave as lions in the presence of an enemy, are instances in 
point ; and the present order of cruising before Brest requires that the 
fleet should be tacked or wore once at least in the night during an 
easterly wind ; which few flag-officers can endure.’—vol. ii. pp. 327, 328. 

In subsequent letters he gives equally shrewd Tints as to 
various others. Mr. Grenville, however, was spared the neces- 
sity of selecting an officer for the command of the Channel fleet, 
as he and the noble earl retired together in the spring of the 
following year, when the latter was no doubt rejoiced to get a 
release from all future employment either afloat or on shore. 

Lord St. Vincent was mirthful among his friends, and possessed 
a considerable share of dry humour, indulging occasionally in prac- 
tical jokes upon some of those with whom he was intimate. These 
‘ anecdotes,’ most of which we had heard before, Mr. Brenton has 
commonly spoiled in the telling. He might also have spared, 
with advantage, a multitude of pages wholly irrelatiye to his sub- 
ject. What interest, for example, can any reader feel for the heap 
of fusty matter extracted from the thirteen folio volumes of the 
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Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, published some thirty or forty 
ears ago? These things have as little to do with the life of 
rd St. Vincent as they have with that of the Great Mogul. 
What had the earl to do, we would ask, with Lord Nelson’s 
battle of Copenhagen, so minutely and so strikingly described by 
Mr. Southey? Of the memorable baitle of the Nile, with which 
Lord St. Vincent had everything to do, Captain Brenton never 
once speaks, while he fills several pages with one in which the 
noble lord had no concern. The strictures on the character and 
conduct of Collingwood occupy a whole chapter. Again, why 
should Lord St. Vincent be mixed up with Sir Home Popham 
in the Red Sea, or at La Plata, or atthe Helder with the ke 
of York, or above all in the Etrusco with Captain Mark Robinson, 
some time in the last century, except that ‘ Lord St. Vincent and 
Lord Wellesley never liked him?’ These, and numerous other 
affairs unconnected with his subject, and the eternal references to 
‘my Naval History,’ a hundred times repeated, and the constant 
allusions to his own tiny exploits, make up pretty nearly as much 
as would fill one of the volumes; and we would honestly advise 
Mr. Brenton, should another edition be called for, (a bond fide 
edition, not a new title-page,) to drop all this extraneous matter. 

But we have a much more serious question to settle with Mr. 
Brenton: Lord St. Vincent, considering his position in the latter 
days of his life, the great responsibility he laboured under, and 
the different characters he had to deal with, had some excuse for 
indulging in caustic and censorious terms in his private corre- 
spondence ; but we can find no excuse, nor justification, for Cap- 
tain Brenton going out of his way to pass his censures, impotent 
as they are, on some of the ablest and most distinguished officers 
in the navy, or to insult the memory of those who, by their gallant 
and successful conduct, have done honour to the country that gave 
them birth. A discreet man, even if he had services of his own 
to plead in his favour, would be cautious how he detracted from 
the merits of the dead; and in our opinion Captain Brenton, of 
all others, should abstain from vituperation, and, like Bottom in 
the play, ‘speak with a monstrous small voice.’ 

In his ‘detached traits’ of the character of Lord St. Vincent, 
Mr. Brenton observes it has been said he was rough in his manner 
of exercising his authority over the officers of his fleet; but it 
should be recollected that he had rough materials to deal with; 
that this manner was the remains of the Barrington and Boscawen 
schools, ‘when a midshipman was thought too fine a gentleman 
‘because he came to dine with his admiral in a white shirt, and 
was desired to go down and put on one of check.’ The rough- 
ness of the earl was probably that acquired by young Jervis, 
whose 
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whose service as a midshipman was passed in small craft, where 
he ‘lived on his ration.’ At that period those even in ships of 
the line had but a dark berth in the cock-pit, into which the only 
light admitted was that of a tallow-candle stuck into the neck of 
a green bottle, whereas now, most of the young midshipmen have 
a light and airy room, a comfortable mess, and a little service 
of plate. With such comforts their allowance of 501. or 601. a-year 
and their pay are sufficient to supply them ; but we must recollect 
that the only money Jervis received from his father, as he has told 
us, was 20/., and that a bill he drew for a second sum of like 
amount was dishonoured. The cautious and economical habits of 
his youth would appear to have accompanied him through life. 
Nothing provoked him more than to hear of a naval officer being 
in debt:—‘ They should live upon a ration, Sir; I have done it 
myself, and would do it again sooner than borrow money.’ He 
disliked young married officers in his fleet, as he said they were the 
first to run into port and the last to come out of it. He was ex- 
tremely punctual in all his concerns, even the most trifling. He 
answered every letter the moment he received it; but, though 
a- great economist both of money and time, he was liberal with 
both. He contributed largely to public charities, but it seems 
was decidedly against schools for the education of the poorer 
classes, and no friend to the sailors learning to read and write ; 
but this feeling or affectation was the prevailing fashion in his day. 
He was favourably inclined, however, to the schools for seamen’s 
children in Greenwich Hospital. 

‘ His lordship was beleved and respected by all classes in his own 
neighbourhood, and throughout the county. He knew the history of 
every family, particularly of those who were in any pecuniary distress ; 
and to these, if they were deserving, his purse was ever open; but he 
drew a strong line between industry and idleness.’— pp. 345, 346. 

He was apt to imbibe strong prejudices in favour of or against 
particular officers, but they were grounded mostly on their own 
conduct. A ready and cheerful attention to duty, alacrity in the 
execution of orders, zeal, and energy, were always sure to gain 
his esteem and patronage. He regarded all imbecility, idleness, 
and irresolution, with the impatience natural in a man conscious 
of having risen high by hard and indefatigable exertion. His eye 
was so searching, that his friends used to say he looked through 
them. He knew the character of every officer who had ever 
served with or under him. Mr. Brenton says— 

* He was fond of hearing the names of naval officers read over to him: 
when I have been with him, he has often begged me to read down the 
list, as it brought incidents to his mind: he walked the room as I read, 
and now and then he would stop—* That is a fine fellow, sir; a good 
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man that, one of the right sort: then again he would say, “ Ah, that 
is one of my sins that I have got to answer for. He was one of my 
Lady Betty’s hard bargains, and I was talked into it.””’—pp. 358, 359. 

Lord St. Vincent died at his seat, Rochetts, on the 14th March, 
1823, after he had just completed his eighty-eighth year. The 
earldom expired with him: but his viscounty was inherited by the 
son of his sister, Mrs. Ricketts. 

We must not conclude without expressing our disgust at the 
author’s bad taste in giving at the head of this book a vile and 
degrading caricature of Lord St. Vincent. This base performance, 
if it exhibits any likeness at all, gives that of a worn-out octoge- 
narian, wrapped up in furs and flannels, with every symptom of 

aralytic dotage. Was this the sort of portrait to be placed 
before the memoirs of an heroic admiral ? 








Art. VI.—1. Contributions to Modern History. From the 
British Museum and the State Paper Office. By Frederick 
von Raumer.—Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 
London. 1836. 

2. Queen Elizabeth and her Times. A Series of Original Inedited 
Letters. By Thomas Wright, Esq. London. 1838. 


HE time has been, and that not very long ago, when, partly by 
the indolence, and partly by the ignorance of men of letters, 
history was diluted into a series of vague and unsatisfying gene- 
ralities ; when philosophic speculation usurped the place of patient 
research, when an access to the most common printed works, an 
elegant style, and a power of drawing character, by picturesque and 
ideal contrast, rather than by a severe adherence to truth, formed 
the chief requisites in the historian ; and when, in the discussion of 
any controversial point, the knot was untied, not by attempting to 
show, from original contemporary evidence, what really was done, 
but what must have been done according to the invariable prin- 
ciples of human nature. 

But a change has been long silently preparing, and is even 
now in progress; men have become convinced that history must 
be founded on an investigation of original authorities, that the 
purest sources of the truth have not yet been consulted, and that 
till these are made accessible no perfect history can be written. 
It is known, also, that in no other country in Europe do such rich 
inedited materials exist, as in England—that in our public reposi- 
tories of manuscripts, the Chapter-House, the State Paper Office, 
the British Museum, and our University and Cathed ages =4 
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the original letters of those great men who make history, the 
Wolseys, Cromwells, Cranmers, the Burleighs, Walsinghams, 
Leicesters, and many more, exist in great abundance. It is known 
that these letters, which are often of the most secret and confi- 
dential description, throw much light on important and difficult 
periods in our national annals, and every attempt to render these 
manuscript stores accessible ought to meet, and within these late 
years has generally met, with encouragement. 

All this was and is right; but the best principles, if pushed too 
far, and without discrimination, are liable to be abused. In an evil 
hour some enthusiastic antiquary whispered in the ear of a prime 
minister, that the records of the country, the writs of summons to 
parliament, the interminable series of rolls presesved in the Tower, 
and elsewhere, were the only true and legitimate sources of our 
civil and constitutional history ; it was suggested that not only to 
preserve, arrange, and calendar these was a work well deserving 
the consideration of government, (which no one denies,) but that no 
safe step could ever be made in our history till they were printed. 
And in the year 1800, a Recorp Commissron was established, 
which, with these objects in view, carried on its labours for a 
period of nearly thirty-eight years. To the history of the birth, 
life, and adventures of this extraordinary body, which breathed its 
last on the 26th of March of this present year, we, some twelve 
months since, devoted a separate article; to which we need not 
now add. It is sufficient to remind the reader, that since the year 
1800 this Record Commission had spent upwards of half a mil- 
lion in the preservation and publication of the legal and historical 
records of the country; and that, nevertheless, all these labours 
of the commission have left our civil and constitutional history 
exactly where it was before they began. The commission, with 
the assistance of a corps of able men, and learned birds who 
crow in, black letter, have published, we should think, about 
twenty tons of historical materials. These masses, we understand, 
used to be piled up to such a height in their warehouses, that 
when a learned Caledonian, a leading commissioner and literary 
adviser of the late board, stood erect in the midst of his bales, 
his portly figure was entirely eclipsed, and nothing seen but the 
upper segment of his fine head, emerging over the immense sea 
of brown paper—an incident which a sub-commissioner, in a 
transport # pw we ten compared to the sun of truth rising over 
the waste of error. But the stacks have now been diminished in 
bulk. These myriads of tomes—instead of passing into the 
libraries of our best writers, and being by their endeavours dis- 
tilled and communicated in the shape of valuable history to the 
public—have migrated into the hands of sturdier patrons of super- 
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annuated literature. Our bons bons are wrapped up in the ‘ Valor 
Ecelesiasticus’; if we step into Nugee’s or Willis's, we are mea- 
sured by a very long string of papers, which, on minute inspection, 
turns out to be a connected series of charters in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. ;—we have heard it whispered that an excellent friend 
of ours, himself a record commissioner, had once nearly fainted 
away-in discovering the festibus clause of a writ of King John, 
gleaming through the golden head of a rabbit of calves’-foot jelly. 

One parting obtestation only let us make to any new com- 
missioner or commissioners, if such there be in a nascent state. 
We implore them, by the memory of Camden, Usher, Selden, 
Dugdale, and many other learned ghosts, who have given us re- 
sults and collections, without burying us in a sea of writs and 
rolls, to print no more tons of records. Premature printing, 
let them be assured, has been the error, sin, and sorrow of their 
unhappy predecessors, and its adoption was owing to a strange 
hallucination in the minds of some respectable but, as we take 
leave to think, not very sound-headed individuals, that records are 
history, or, at least, the only legitimate sources of history—the 
truth being, that taking history in its highest sense, they are 
neither the one nor the other. 

But it is high time to say something upon the works whose 
titles are prefixed to this article: and first comes the noted Doctor 
Raumer, with his ‘ Contributions to Modern History,’: from 
the manuscript treasures of the British Museum and the State 
Paper Office, embracing, as he tells us, illustrations of the times 
of Elizabeth and Mary. 

Much as has been extracted from the British Museum, from the 
days of Dr. Birch, that brisk little man (to use Johnson's words) 
whose pen had the touch of a torpedo, to the present time, we 
believe that much yet remains of great interest and value; and as 
for the State Paper Office, its veins are full of virgin ore. We 
expected, therefore, in opening the work, a flood, at the least a 
stream, of new light to be poured on the history of Mary and 
Elizabeth, and we had some title to expect this, for it came out 
with a flourish of trumpets. But never were high hopes more 
speedily pulled down than ours. The purpose for which we buy 
a work like this is to obtain what the title promises—new mate- 
rials from which we may deduce new inferences, and obtain on 
important points new views from which we may correct the errors 
of former historians, and make a nearer approach to the truth. 
The critical student, the antiquary, the historian look for letters 
which they do not already possess in other printed works; and 
these letters ought to be given with such accuracy of transcription, 
or such fidelity of abridgment, that they may quote them without 
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fear, and employ their facts without further trouble. On being 
tried by these tests, it will require no lengthened examination, no 
laboured analysis of Dr. Raumer's book, to convince us that 
his work is an entire failure. For what does he give us? Letters 
which have been printed before, in their entire state, in the most 
common books which treat of this period of our history ; and these 
letters, when he attempts to abridge them, are so miserably and 
ignorantly garbled, that they are transformed into absolute non- 
sense. 

Of these separate offences we shall present a few examples, 
which are to be met with on the very threshold of his work. 

The first letter, or rather his first extract, namely, the interces- 
sion of the Princess Elizabeth for her governess, Catherine Ash- 
ley, is spoken of in solemn terms, as being worthy to be made 
known, not only because it shows the superiority of Elizabeth's 
early compositions over those of Mary (a queen whom Dr. Raumer 
throughout his book abuses in the coarsest strain*), but because 
it throws light on the lord admiral Seymour's scheme of marrying 
the English princess. It is quite evident that the Doctor imagines 
he is communicating new information on an obscure point, by the 
publication of a new document; and yet this letter, which pro- 
fesses to have made its début for the first time from the manuscripts 
of the British Museum, had been printed entire by Sir Henry 
Ellis, in a well-known work, into which Dr. Raumer might have 
dipped with great advantage before he made his inroad upon 
English history. Nor is Seymour's plot upon the Princess Eliza- 
beth an obscure point ; on the contrary, it has been illustrated by 
Haynes in his collection of state papers, by a series of letters and 
examinations, apparently quite unknown to Raumer, yet which, 
in the light they throw upen the girlhood of Elizabeth, are 
amongst the most curious documents we know. On this subject 
we are tempted to dwell for a moment. 

Dr. Raumer talks complacently and vaguely on the effects of 
Elizabeth's early education in forming her character. What the 
Prussian Professor's ideas on the subject of female education may 
be, we cannot pretend to say; but, had he looked into the con- 
fession of Elizabeth's governess, for whom she so earnestly in- 
terceded, we scarcely think his censure of Mary, and his praise 
of the rival Queen, would have been given in such strong contrast. 
Mary, he thinks (p. 10), suffered from the demoralizing influ- 
ence of the court of Catherine de Medicis; and we have no doubt 
she did: but Elizabeth in her girlish years was bred up under an 





* Some of his expressions are much softened in the English version—and there 
was need. We could not quote his naked German brutality without a blush. 
+ Eliis’s Letters, vol. ii. pp. 193-55 
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influence little less demoralizing ; for what says the worthy Cathe- 
rine Ashley, in her ‘ Confession, wherein she describes the 
familiarity she hath known betwixt the lord admiral and the Lady 
Elizabeth’s grace ?’ 

* She [Catherine Ashley] saith incontinent after he [the Lord Seymour 
of Sudley, high admiral of England, and brother to the protector Somer- 
set], was married to the queen’s grace [Catherine Parr, dowager queen 
of Henry the Eighth], he would come many mornings into the said 
Lady Elizabeth’s chamber before she were ready, and sometimes before 
she did rise; and if she were up, he would bid her good morrow, and 
ask her how she did, and strike her on the back, or on the buttocks 
familiarly, and so go forth thro his lodgings, and sometimes go thro 
to the maidens and play with them, and so go forth ; and if she were in 
her bed, he would open the curtains, and bid her good morrow, and 
make as tho he would come at her, and she would go further in the bed 
so that he could not come at her. And one morning he strave to have 
kissed her in her bed, and this examinate was there, and bad him go 
away for shame. 

* Another time at Chelsea, the Lady Elizabeth, hearing the private 
lock undo, knowing that he [the lord admiral] would come in, ran out 
of her bed to her maidens, and then went behind the curtain of the bed, 
the maidens being there, and my lord tarried to have her come out; she 
cannot tell how long. . . « At Seymour-place, when the queen 
lay there, he did use a while to come up every morning in his night- 

wn, barelegged in his slippers, where he found commonly the Lady 

lizabeth up at her book. And then he would look in at the gallery door 
and bid my Lady Elizabeth good morrow, and so go his way. Then 
this witness told my lord it was an unseemly sight to come so barelegged 
to a maiden’s chamber, with which he was angry ; but he left it. 

* At Hamworth the queen [Catherine Parr] told this witness that m 
lord admiral looked in at the gallery window and saw my Lady Elizabe 
cast her arms about a man’s neck. The which hearing, this witness in- 
quired for it of my lady’s grace, who denied it weeping, and bade ask 
all her women ; they all denied it, and she [Catherine Ashley] knew it 
could not beso, for there came no man but Grindall, the Lady Elizabeth’s 
schoolmaster. Howbeit, thereby, this witness did suspect that the queen 
was jealous betwixt them, and did but feign this, to the intent that this 
witness should take more heed, and be, as it were, in watch betwixt her 
and my lord admiral. Shesaith also, that Mr. Ashley, her husband, hath 
divers times given this witness warning to take heed, for he did fear that 
the Lady Elizabeth did bear some tion to the lord admiral; she 
seemed to be well pleased therewith, and sometimes she would blush 
when he were spoken of.’* 


The confession of Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Parry, 
cofferer to the Lady Elizabeth, affords a still more revolting picture 
of the manners of the English court at this time, and the little 





* Haynes, State Papers, pp. 99, 100. 
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cireumspection with which the early education of this Princess 
was conducted. 
* I do remember,’ says he, ‘ that she [Catherine Ashley] told me that 
the admiral loved the Lady Elizabeth but too well, and had done 
so a good while, and that queen was jealous on her and him, in- 
somuch that one time the queen, suspecting the often access of the 
admiral to Lady Elizabeth’s grace, came suddenly upon them, when 
they were all alone, he having her in his arms, wherefore the queen 
fell out, both with the lord admiral, and with her grace also. And 
hereupon the queen called Mrs. Ashley to her, and told her fancy 
in that matter, and of this there was much displeasure ; and it was not 
long before they parted asunder their families, and as I remember this 
was the causé why she was sent from the queen, of else that her grace 
— from the queen. . . . Why, quoth I, hath there been such fami- 
jarity indeed between them? and with that she (Catherine Ashley] 
sighed and said, as I remember, I will tell you more another time ; and 
all this, as I remember, was on twelfth eve that she told me these things. 
. « . . But after that she had told me the tale of the finding her grace 
in his arms, she seemed to repent that she had gone so far with me as 
she did, and prayed me in any wise that I should not disclose these 
matters; and [ said 1 would not, And again she prayed me not to open 
it, as ever she might do for me, for hér grace should be dishonoured for 
ever, and she likewise undone ; and I said [ would not: and I said I 
had rather be pulled with horses than I would, or such like words. 
We must really be allowed to doubt whether Catherine de 
Meidicis, if she had been Elizabeth's governess and confidante, 
would have been a worse instructress of youth, or a more ques- 
tionable guardian of feminine purity, than Mrs, Catherine Ashley. 
But to proceed in our examination of Dr. Raumer’s ‘Con- 
tributions.’ In his third letter to Tieck he introduces us to 
Mary Queen of Scots, with the sage remark ‘ that many of the 
historians who have written upon Mary Stuart commence their 
account with her imprisonment in England,’ by which arrangement, 
he observes, the main point of view is shifted ; and shifted indeed 
it would be, with a vengeance, by such a mode of proceeding; 
but we are at a loss to know what historians the Doctor has in his 
eye. They must be Prussian historians we think, for, as to Hume, 
Robertson, Lingard, Turner, Tytler, and other general historians 
of these times, they have had the sagacity to anticipate Raumer in 
beginning with the beginning, not with the end of the reign of this 
rincess, If this learned foreigner should ever take it into his 
head to write a Life of the Duke of Wellington, we expect the 
following exordium :—‘ Most of the biographers who have hitherto 
written the life of this great man have commenced their work 
with his return to England, after the battle of Waterloo, by which 
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arrangement an interesting portion of the hero’s career is left out, 
I have ventured to follow a different plan.’ 

Having adopted, then, this riew plan of commencing his work 
with Mary’s arrival in Scotland, 19th Aug. 1561, he gives us an 
extract of a letter from Randolph to Cecil, dated 7th Sept. 1561. 
It compares the voice of Knox to the sound of five hundred 
trumpets, and describes the severity of his speeches to the queen, 
as he knocked upon her heart and made her weep. This remark- 
able letter was first published by Keith* from the original in the 
Cottonian Collection; and we need scarcely inform our readers, 
though the fact is new to Dr. Raumer, that Keith’s valuable 
work was the great mine from which Hume and Roberstson drew 
their materials for this portion of their history. But if Keith’s 
Collections were familiar to these two eminent writers, they have 
been still more ransacked and gutted, if we may be permitted the 
phrase, by Goodall, William Tytler, Laing, Whittaker, Chalmers, 
and every writer on the Marian controversy. The last-mentioned 
author pointedly refers tu the letter, abridging its contents ;+ and 
yet, after this document has been for the last century, in every 
possible way, communicating its light to the public, the Prussian 
historiographer sits him down in the British Museum, and, 
finding it inthe Harleian Collections in the shape of a manu- 
script abstract (the original being at his elbow in the Cotton 
MSS.), shouts out his ‘Eureka!’ and prints it as a new ‘ contri- 
bution’ to the history of Great Britain. 

But not only does Dr. Raumer fleece Bishop Keith of his honour, 
but the whole extract is so mutilated, changed, and curtailed of 
its words and members, that it becomes absolute nonsense. 
What meaning can the reader attach to this ?— 

* In some things he (Knox) pleased her (Mury) very little—in special, 

speaking > eae the mass. It was presented to her at a feast, by a boy of 
six years of age; he came as it were from heaven out of a globe, which 
offered her a bible, psalter, and the key of the gates.’ 
Here is a precious jumble of sentences, which, if they have any 
sense at all, represent Mary's Protestant subjects presenting to 
her the mass at a feast—a kind of impious absurdity. Turning 
to good old Keith the passage is clear. It runs thus :— 

‘In some things he pleased her very little. In special, speaki 
against the mass, he declared the grievous plagues of God that had 
fallen upon all estates for commulting of idolatry. . . . Upon 
Tuesday last she made her entry. She dined in the castle. The first 
sight she saw, after she came out of the castle, was a boy of six years 
of age, that came as it were from heaven out of a round hole, that pre- 





* History of the Affairs of Church and State in Scotland. Edin, 1734, p. 188. 
+ Chalmers’ Life of Mary, vol. i. p. 52, 4to edit. 
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sented unto her a bible, a psalter, and the keys of the gates; and spake 
unto her the verses which I send you.’ 

In this way, Dr. Raumer, by omitting the passages which we 
have printed in italics, and inserting his own matter as if it were 
part of the original, has contrived to stultify the whole. It 
would be easy to cite scores of examples of this; for almost 
every passage given by this Doctor as a quotation from the 
original, and marked with inverted commas, is in reality nothing 
of the kind, but a careless abstract, full of his own blundering 
interpretations, and the evident offspring of ignorant hurry and 
conceit. 

His fourth letter to Tieck is well worthy of notice, as it contains 
the most convincing proof how little we can trust to the account 
of this foreign historian even when he chances to stumble upon 
unprinted materials. In this portion of the work, making use of 
some letters in the State Paper Office, he enters into a discussion 
of an alleged conspiracy of Bothwell and the Earl of Arran for 
the seizure of the Queen of Scots, the murder of the Earl of 
Murray, and the complete revolutionising of the government. 
The most detailed account of this plot has been given by Mr. 
P. F. Tytler in his History of Scotland,* from the same letters 
which umer had before him, and it appears that Arran 
went raving mad immediately after disclosing the conspiracy, and 
that he had been troubled with strange and thick-coming fancies 
for some time before. In this state he not only accused Bothwell 
and himself, but his own father the Duke of Chastelherault, as 
being a party to the plot. He affirmed, also, that his father 
meant to murder him; talked of devils and enchantments; said 
he was bewitched by the Lord James's mother (the Lady of 
Lochleven) ; and at last, making his sheets into ropes, let himself 
down in the night from a window in the castle of Kinneil, and 
fled half-naked to the Laird of Grange’s house in Fife. From 
these circumstances, Mr. Tytler justly considers the whole con- 
spiracy as a fabrication which existed only in Arran’s distempered 
brain ; yet, will it be believed that Raumer, having these papers 
before him, omits, in his discussion upon the plot, all allusion to 
the insanity of its author? Nor is this his ouly offence. Mary, 
upon this occasion, exhibited so much gentleness, justice, and 
impartiality, that it extorted the praise of Randolph, who par- 
ticularly alluded to her conduct in a letter to Elizabeth. This 
letter, also, was before Raumer, but not a syllable is said by him 
on the behaviour of the Scottish queen ; the opinion of Randolph 
is suppressed. It signifies little to what cause all this is to be 
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attributed—-whether co ignorance, carelessness, or a resolution to 
deal unfairly by Mary. The effect is the same: the truth is shut 
out, documents are garbled, and just enough of them is given to 
mislead the reader. 

Passing over the coarse remarks of Raumer on Chastellet’s 
story, it may be worth while to notice his seventh Letter, in which 
he describes Mary's cheerful mode of life, and gives us, as an 
illustration of it, a report of Randolph to Elizabeth, dated the 5th 
of February, 1565. It is very long, and indeed constitutes nearly 
the whole of his seventh Letter, and it is published as if it came 
from the stores of the State Paper Office; yet this very ee 
had been already printed entire, and from the original, by Chal- 
mers, in his Life of Mary *—to whom, and not to the Prussian 
historian, we owe its resuscitation. 

Gne more observation on Letter (or rather dissertation) X. 
of this strange annotator upon our national history, and we have 
done. He commences that part of his work with the following 
sentence :— 

* With the year 1565 the number of unknown documents increases.’ 
And he then proceeds to illustrate by his discoveries the influence 
of Riccio, the arrival of Darnley at Edinburgh, and the return of 
Bothwell to court. This he does in seven paragraphs, which 
occupy the first and by far the largest portion of his letter, and of 
these seven, six had already been given by Keith, and the substance 
of the seventh is to be found in Chalmers. “We need not again 
insist on the inference that, if printed by Keith, they were known 
to Robertson, Hume, Laing, and his brother controyersialists ; 
and yet, with the most perfect complacency, they are again pre- 
sented to us by Dr. Rayines as unknown documents, which 
elucidate the obscurities of Scottish history—It would be easy to 
proceed farther with a critical examination of this work, but it 
would only fatigue our readers and ourselves. Indeed, an analysis 
of the first portion of the volume so completely satisfied us that 
these ‘ Contributions’ were utterly useless for all the higher pur- 
poses of history, that we became tired with the painful and ungra- 
cious task of detecting his unconscious reprints, making sense out 
of his nonsense, and restoring to their proper places the disjecta 
membra of poor Randolph and his other victims. It was evident 
that to quote Dr, Raumer as an authority on the history of Mary 
and Elizabeth was impossible—that his book was a double decep- 
tion. He passim gives, as new contributions from manuscript 
collections, what the public were already possessed of in print; 
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and, where he does hit upon valuable manuscript matter, it i 
sure to be destroyed by mutilation and ignorance. 

Bidding adieu to our foreign illustrator, let us proceed to the 
more bulky tomes of Mr. Wright, which he has entitled ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times.’ The object of this gentleman 
was, as he tells us in his Preface, ‘ to do for English history 
what Bishop Perey did for old English poetry—to give its do- 
cuments in a popular and amusing form.’ He wished to make 
this great queen and her ministers tell their own story; and had 
he succeeded—had we been able from his work to have acquired 
a clear general view of the times—and, having attained this, could 
he, in the spirit of Percy, or of a far greater than Percy, have 
summoned up 

* Her, the queen of lion port, 

Surrounded by her wond’rous court ;’ 
the grave Burleigh, the magnificent Leicester, the erafty Wal- 
singham, the accomplished Sidney, the fiery, generous Essex, 
the philosophic Bacon, the insinuating Salisbury, the universal 
Raleigh ;—could he have done this—could we have seen them as 
they lived, and heard them telling their own tale, and in it the 
story of the times—who but must have honoured and applauded 
him? 

We are not hard hearted—so far from it that we would not 
willingly hurt a fly, far less a full-fledged member of the venera- 
ble Society of Antiquaries and a Master of Arts; but still truth 
is a solemn thing, criticism a responsible service, and thirty 
shillings are one pound ten. Let us endeavour to detect the 
causes why an author like Mr. Wright, with some ambition and 
no little labour, should have so completely failed in accomplishing 
the object for which he wrote. 

The first reason seems to be that his mode of editing, by 
publishing nothing but the letters (the notes are too jejune and 
vague to demand any notice), is a great error, and necessarily leads 
to confusion, tedium, and disappointment. What we desiderate 
is a text or running commentary, giving us graphic sketches of 
the history of the times, filling up the many hiatuses which the 
letters do not supply, and, most of all, showing the bearing of the 
letters on the works of our most popular general historians — 
applying them to such writers as a test of their truth, and point- 
ing out in what manner they detect their blunders, clear up their 
obscurities, or confirm their narrative or their deductions, Such 
a work, it is evident, might not only be made to serve the pur- 
poses of mere amusement—might not only be popular, and a 
pleasant companion in the drawing-room or the boudoir—but 
would take a high place and supply no common desideratum - 
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the historical literature of the country. Mr. Wright scorns the 
idea of making anything like a ‘ dry collection’ of state pa 
and letters, yet we are entirely at a loss to discover how his book 
differs (except in name, and that is a mere clap-trap) from 
Forbes’s Collections, or Sir Henry Ellis’s Collections, or Lord 
Hardwicke’s Collections, or Mr. Lodge’s Collections. He may 
endeavour to give his letters more continuously, but, as to his 
mode. of editing, it is precisely the same. All the compilers 
we have mentioned have, like Mr. Wright, a little prefatory 
matter; they too occasionally give notes; but they all (and 
here is, as we think, the great mistake) demand too much .pre- 
vious knowledge in the reader—too much familiarity with the 
history of the time—and the notes are far too brief and hasty to 
supply this. It is true, Mr. Wright has given us an ‘ Introduc- 
tion,’ in which are some general remarks on the period embraced 
by the letters, but this is infinitely too vague and superficial to 
serve as a guide to these documents. His very attempt, which is 
contained within the limits of forty or fifty pages, evinces an 
extraordinary hardihood; but it is a courage which at once 
fathers itself upon ignorance. To have presented within these 
narrow limits a clear and instructive epitome of the reign of 
Elizabeth — a reign of forty-five years’ duration, so crowded 
with great events, so pregnant of important changes, so varied at 
home, so influential abroad—was utterly impossible. The united 
brains of Davila, Guicciardini, and De Thou, must have sunk 
beneath the task. The consequence is, that the young student 
will acquire from the ‘ Introduction’ about as correct and dis- 
criminating a view of the history and bearings of this grand 
riod as a cockney traveller would have of our mighty Babylon 
y taking a bird's-eye peep from the top of the Putney omnibus ; 
and, thus on advancing to the body of the work, the reader plunges 
at once into a sea of letters, of which he knows not the bearing 
and cannot discover the interest: they allude to events of which 
he is ignorant ; men are mentioned whose very names he has for- 
gotten; the dry, lengthy, obscure style of the period falls mono- 
tonously on the ear, the attention flags, the mind wanders, and 
the result is sleep. And here in passing, we may observe that 
Mr. Wright has started a strange, and, as it appears to us, pre- 
posterous theory as to the manner in which original letters should 
be printed. He objects to the plan of modernising the spelling, 
which in dealing with documents or letters of so late a date in 
English history as the reign of Elizabeth, seems the only sen- 
sible plan which could be adopted. To this, however, he has 
the true antiquarian horror which has been felt by so many other 
worthy archeologists. Well, then, what does he do? Does 
he 
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he print them as they stand, preferring their venerable rust ? 
By no means—he is equally averse to this.’ But how does he 
proceed ? He has given them, he tells us, ‘as nearly as possible 
in the orthography which they would have presented, had they 
been printed in the reign of Elizabeth.’ The passage in which 
this new system is supported, is a rare specimen of pedantic and 
laborious trifling, which it would be a waste of time to confute ; 
but, absurd as this theory is, had it been followed out, we should 
at least have had a certain degree of uniformity. The truth 
however is, that the book bears undoubted evidence that no such 
plan has been followed. The spelling of hundreds of words has 
no doubt been altered from the original, but the alteration has 
demonstrably been the result not of design, not of following out 
the printed orthography of the reign of Elizabeth, but of the ig- 
norance or carelessness of the transcriber ; and this is so apparent 
to any one who will take the trouble to compare the printed 
letters with the originals, that it makes us strongly suspect the 
theory has been an after-thought to suit the spelling, instead of 
the spelling being altered to agree with thie theory. 

These mistakes in transcription an uninformed person might be 
apt to consider as of slight moment; but they lead to important 
errors, and their multiplication pollutes the sources of historical 
truth. Let us take an example, Lord Clinton, in a letter written 
on the 17th of June, 1560, and addressed to the Earl of Sussex, 
alludes to the successes of the famous Corsair, Dragut Rey or 
Rese, who, as admiral of Solyman, was so dreaded an enemy to 
Charles V. He mentions the fact that twenty-seven galleys and 
thirty great ships had been taken by ‘ Dracout Rese, lieutenant to 
the Turke,’ and adds that ‘the Duke of Medina Cely had been 
forced to fle into a small hold, newelie fortefyd in that part by the 
Spaniardes, with 5000 soldyers in his company, which are all that 
is left of 20,000, the rest slayne and taken by the sayd Dracout 
Rese.’ Such is the passage as it stands in the original; but 
turning to Mr. Wright’s work, vol. i. p. 29, we find the word 
Rese transformed into first, making the sentence, ‘ Dracont, first 
lieutenant to the Turk ;’ and not only is Dragut thus degraded, but 
still more strange havoc is made with the Duke Medina Cely and 
his men; for thus prints Mr. Wright, following, we presume, the 
orthography of the time of Elizabeth:—‘ The Duke of Medina 
Cely, forced to flie into a small hole newlie fortified in those parts 
by the Spaniards, with seven soldiers in his company, which are 
all that is left of twenty thousand, the rest slayne and takyn by the 
sayd Dracont.’ It is amusing to note the trick of Mr. Wright or 
his transcriber, who, not being able without making nonsense to 
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read Rese, first, in the end of the sentence, as he had done in the 
beginning of it, cuts the knot by omitting the word altogether. 

Another serious defect in the mode in which these letters are 
edited, is the omission of all notice which of the letters are tran- 
scribed from originals, and which from copies. To the historian, 
and even to the critical reader of history, this is a fatal omission. 
We rest on an original with confidence—we quote a copy with a 
proportionable degree of caution—we hesitate to give much credit 
to a hasty abstract ; but on all these points Mr. Wright leaves us 
in the dark. Nay, the contemporary dates and endorsements 
which we constantly find on letters such as those in the hand- 
writing of Lord Burleigh’s amanuensis, Sir P. Hoby to my Mr. 
(master), Sir John Mason to my Mr., are often of extreme im- 
portance in supplying a date which may have been omitted in the 
body of the letter, or in establishing the fact that the letter had 
been received and read by the person to whom it was addressed ; 
but in no instance do we find any of these assistances given as 
guides to the researches of the reader. 

It is, however, time to leave these technicalities in the mode 
of publishing, and to advert to a more cardinal sin of our 
compiler; and this is the extreme want of judgment shown in 
the selection of the letters. Elizabeth’s reign, like all other divi- 
sions of our national history, had its bright periods— its im- 
portant constitutional periods—its obscure points—its seasons of 
barrenness. But of this Mr. Wright makes no account: his 
letters are thrown together on the pure higgledy-piggledy 
principle—the same as that which seems hitherto to have been 
adopted in all similar collections, from the Cabala to Sir 
Henry Ellis, and which has always appeared to us to be the 
glaring defect of them all. What reader, we fearlessly ask, ever 
took up Digges, or Lodge, or Hardwicke, or Forbes, to read 
continuously as a book of popular history—or, if he did, how soon 
was not the volume thrown aside? Now, this fact ought to have 
been a salutary warning—but most especially so to the Editor 
of a compilation aspiring to the popularity of ‘ Percy’s Reliques.’ 
The inevitable consequence of the omnium gatherum method is, 
that all keeping is lost either in the events or in the personages 
of the history. To obtain a picture of ‘ Elizabeth and her Times’ 
from a work thrown together after such a fashion is a vain ex- 
pectation. Everything is in the foreground. The queen is half 
hid by Mr. Cawarden, Mr. Telfe, ‘my son Brown,’ or some stupid 
old dowager of the court whose name we cannot tell ;* Burleigh is 
elbowed and eclipsed by his own serving-man; Leicester shoved 
out of sight by the Toms and Dicks of the sixteenth century. 


——— 


In 








* See“ Hlizabeth and her Times; pe. 
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In attempting to form an idea of the age, our anxiety is first 
directed to the queen herself. If ever sovereign was, she pre- 
eminently was, the centre of her own times. It is well known 
that in Mary’s time she had been induced, probably from fear 
for her life, to conform to the Romish church. Lingard insi- 
nuates * that she was equally indifferent to the Protestant or the 
Romish faith—somewhat too harshly we think—although her dis- 
simulation on the subject, and her anxiety to convince Mary that 
she was a Romanist, were carried rather too far. These were 
dreadful times, however, and perhaps one ought to have seen the 
fires of Smithfield to judge in such a case with impartiality. But 
we were proceeding to say that all this creates in the mind a very 
deep interest in the first measure of her first year as a sovereign 
—her determination to restore the Protestant religion. 

Who was her counsellor in this—herself or Cecil? Did she 
waver? Did Cecil, or Bedford, or Dudley argue strongly for the 
Protestant opinions? Was there any attempt made to discover 
the leaning of the great body of the people? What was the con- 
duct of the Romanist leaders? What were the secret consultations 
which she held on the subject at Hatfield, where she was at the 
moment of Mary's death, and where she remained? From her 
first public acts nothing could be divined as to her intentions, or, 
if an augury was attempted, it must rather have been in favour of 
her Romanist predilections. If she chose Cecil as her secretary 
and one of her leading advisers, she did not exclude Heath, the 
Romish Archbishop of Canterbury, and even Cecil had conformed 
under Mary; if she advanced Bedford, a rigid Protestant, almost 
a Puritan, she also named Arundel, Shrewsbury, Stanley, and 
other Romanists. Nay, at the very first, in selecting a privy 
council of twenty members, thirteen whom she chose were Romish, 
and had belonged to Mary's privy council, whilst seven only were 
Protestant. Lingard, indeed, asserts that this council was merely 
nominal, there being another and a secret cabinet, consisting of 
Cecil and his particular friends, who possessed the ear of the 
queen.} The conjecture is plausible, but where is the historian’s 
authority for stating it as a fact? 

The truth is that much obscurity hangs over the whole question. 
We turned with anxiety, therefore, to this period in the original 
letters, and we were surely entitled, from a work calling itself 
* Elizabeth and her Times,’ to hope for some illumination—to 
expect, at least, some account of the momentous change in the 
national faith. And do we receive it?—Nota whit. Upon this 
most important of all points, considering her former declarations 
of Romanism and her subsequent reign of determined Protest- 

* Lingard, vol. vii. p. 291. + Lingard, vol. vii, p, 289, 290. 
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antism, we look in vain for the slightest ray of light from Mr. 
Wright’s compilation: the subject is passed over; and, so far 
from being let behind the curtain, there is not a pin-hole we 
can peep through. 

In the very threshold of Elizabeth’s reign there is another point 
upon which we should like much to know something more than is 
to be found in our common writers. Philip of Spain, the widower 
of her sister Mary, employing the mediation of the Count de 
Feria, his ambassador in England, proposed himself in marriage 
to the queen.* De Feria was instructed to make court to the 
Jarge body of English Catholics, to persuade them that a marriage 
with Spain was the only sure way to preserve their ancient reli- 
gion; which way, says Camden, if they should not take hold of, 
Philip declared he could not but pity the state of the English 
nation, drained of its treasures, without soldiers, forts, ammuni- 
tion—and, what was worst of all, without wise men in its council. 

How did Elizabeth receive this proposal? Was she flattered 
by it as a woman ?—was she at first favourable to it as a queen? 
It may be suspected, we think, that she rather liked it; certainly 
she debated on it very seriously with herself.{ What said Cecil 
to it? How did he manage his mistress on this first broaching of 
this most difficult and thorny subject, which so often, in the 
sequel of her reign, required all his deliberation and finesse ? 
All these are interesting questions; none of them are answered 
by Carte, Hume, Lingard, or our general historians: again we 
turned to ‘ Queen Elizabeth and her Times,’ to this mass of 
letters, anxious to receive some information ; but again there is a 
blank ; there is not a syllable upon the subject; we do not even 
learn that such a matrimonial proposal was made. It is well for 
the author that the work did not come out in the queen’s own 
time, for no coquettish beauty ever took more delight in dwelling 
upon the splendid offers which she had declined. 

We suspect from the expressions of Camden that he had before 
him some letters which would have illustrated the point. We 
know from him, at least, that the projected marriage gave uneasi- 
ness to France, and that the French ambassador at the papal 
court intrigued against it; and he in lofty phrase intimates that 
Elizabeth at last declined the offer of her royal suitor ‘ with the 
r= ya of a bashful virgin and the scruples of a religious 
queen. 

It would be mere weariness to point out more of this gentle- 
man’s errors in detail. No information is conveyed upon the 
points in which we are most interested : the queen’s early character ; 





* Camden in Kennett, vol, ii. p. 370, + Camden, p. 370, 
t Ibid, § Abid., p. 37. 
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her first meeting with her council ; her first interviews with her 
citizens and her people; her personal appearance; her gracious 
demeanour ; her ready oratory ; her classical studies. Allis blank 
and barren ; and, in the place of such subjects, we must listen to 
the tedious Journal of Lord Cobham and Dean Wotton, the 
twaddle of Sir William Fitzwilliams about his son Brown, and the 
dry abstracts of Sir Thomas Challoner’s Correspondence about 
heaven knows what. 

The omission of all reference to the personal appearance of one 
who was every inch woman as well as queen, seems particularly 
unfortunate. Without diving beyond printed documents, a sensi- 
ble compiler might have put together a great deal of amusing 
matter on this momentous head. 

When she succeeded to the throne, Elizabeth was twenty-five. 
Her person was well formed and embonpoint. Let us listen for 
a moment to the Venetian ambassador’s minute portrait of her as 
he transmitted it to his court in 1557 :*— 

y 7 Lady Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
is a lady of great elegance both of rr and mind, although her face may 
rather be called pleasing than beautiful. She is tall and well made ; her 
complexion fine though rather sallow; her eyes, but, above all, her hands, 
which she takes care not to conceal, are of superior beauty. In her 
knowledge of the Greek and Italian languages she surpasses the queen 
(Mary). Her spirit and understanding are admirable. . . . She is 
proud and dignified in her manners.’ 

We have here employed Sir Henry Ellis’s translation as to the 
important words ‘ di bella Carne anchorche olivastra ;’ but its justice 
may admit of some little doubt. Olivastra would be rendered 
brown, or tawny-coloured, by most translators, at least so says the 
Della Crusca vocabulary. We suspect that her majesty was 
very sensitive upon the subject of her complexion; that it was 
this that led her to command Isaac Oliver to paint her without 
sh~dows ; + that it prompted her on another occasion to interro- 
¢ > Sir James Melville in a very peremptory way whether she 
or ais mistress, Mary Queen of Scots, was fairest. 

The greatest defect in Elizabeth's face was her high nose, but 
no painter seems to have been permitted to give this striking 
member its true proportions. Indeed, as early in her reign as 
1563 the queen determined that no one should paint her till she 
had chosen, and stamped with her royal approbation, a pattern 
portrait, which all the loyal limners in her dominions might fol- 
low. This curious fact, so characteristic of the queen's weak- 
ness as a woman, is preserved in a proclamation printed in the 








* Sir Henry Ellis’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 237, 2nd series. 
+ Granger, Biog. Hist., vol, i. p. 176, 3 
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‘ Archeologia, from the original in the handwriting of Lord 
‘ Burleigh, then Secretary Cecil. It prohibits— 

‘all manner of persons . draw, oe, noes or pipe Her Ma- 
jesty’s nage or Vi or a time, until by some more perfect pattern 
a a ap maine be ay soem followed,’ we And tradde, 
‘ for that Her Majesty perceiveth that a great number of her loving sub- 
jects are much grieved and take great offence with the errors and de- 
formities eal committed by sundry persons in this behalf, she 
straitly charges all her officers and ministers to see to the due observa- 
tion thereof, and as soon as may be to reform the errors already com- 
mitted.’* 

The reader may imagine the extraordinary scene which must 
have taken place before this proclamation was drawn up by the 
prime minister—Her Majesty storming in her private cabinet, 
surrounded by the portraits against which her wrath was directed 
— Burleigh kneeling before her—his mistress commanding him to 
look at this picture and at that, to note the abominable height of 
the nose, the breadth of the shadows, the hair rather red than 
golden, in short, all the errors and deformities which gave such 
deep grief to her loving subjects, and then directing him instantly 
to legislate upon the subject, and to take measures with the rest 
of the privy council for the immediate production of a pattern 
portrait with a subdued nose and no shadows. We recommend 
the subject to Leslie or Allan. 

Her accomplishments in music, dancing, embroidery, making 
riddles and epigrams, spouting Latin extempore, riding, hunting, 
hawking, and archery, need not be insis on; but we would 
fain say something on her moral features, and the early deve- 
lopment of her firmness and vigour of mind. It was in the 
school of affliction and persecution that Elizabeth’s character 
was formed. She was no willow, shooting up under a summer 
sky, and nourished by the water-courses, but rather a hardy oaken 
sapling, planted in the clefts of the rock, buffeted by the winter’s 
wind, hardening and drawing almost more than masculine strength 
from the contest. Some of her best, and some, too, of her worst, 
qualities may be traced to the circumstances into which she was 
thrown in early life, when suspected, watched, and persecuted by 
her sister Mary. Her firmness, her dissimulation, her early 
power of detecting character, her parsimony, her caution, her 
courage, her craft, all were elicited and nurtured by the cruelty 
and suspicion with which she was treated. Even at the early 
age of sixteen, when her girlish familiarities with the lord high 
admiral had given rise to reports injurious to her honour, what 
character breaks out in her letter to the lord protector :— 





* Archwologia, vol, ii. p. 169 ; Granger, vol. i, p, 180. 
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* My Lord,—Master Tyrwhitt and others have told me that there 
goeth rumours abroad, which be greatly both against my honour and 
honesty (which above all other things I esteem), which be these, that I 
am in the Tower, and with child by my lord admiral. My lord, these 
are shameful slanders, for the which, besides the great desire I have to 
see the king’s majesty, I shall most heartily desire your lordship that I 
may come to the court, after your first determination, that I may show 
myself there as I am. Written in haste, from Hatfield.”* 

Let us hear, too, how the young lioness rouses up, and raves, 
and swears, when accused in 1555 of a participation in Wyatt's 
rebellion against Mary— 

* As for that traitor, Wyatt, says she, he might peradventure write 
me a letter, but by my faith I never received any from him ; and as for 
the copy of my letter sent to the French king, may God confound me 
eternally if ever I sent him word, message, token, or letter by any 
means.’ ¢ 

When every protestation was vain, and she was hurried to the 
Tower, some touching circumstances have been preserved. Her 
spirit never forsook her, and on landing at the traitors’ gate she 
indignantly refused to pass through it, or to come out of the 
barge. At last she consented, and stepping out, with one foot 
upon the stair she said, ‘ Here landeth as true a subject, being 
ao as ever landed at these stairs, and before Thee, O God, 

speak it, having none other friends but Thee alone.’ During 
her imprisonment she was indulged with walking in a little 
garden, where she formed a friendship with a child of four years 
old, who brought flowers to her every morning; but such was the 
jealousy of her keepers, that the boy was threatened with — 
ment if he came any more. Soon after this, Lord Chandos, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, was removed, being thought too lenient, 
and she was committed to the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
a person whom she had never seen before. He brought with him 
a new guard of a hundred men, and Elizabeth observing it asked, 
with her usual liveliness, if the Lady Jane Grey's scaffold was yet 
taken away.t 

The testimony of Roger Ascham, her celebrated tutor, to her 
high classical attainments, is, no doubt, familiar to most of our 
readers, yet we think that Mr. Wright, if he entertained any 
serious idea of depicting Elizabeth and her Times, would have 
done well to have borrowed some of its touches. 

The queen’s scholarship was in truth a prominent feature in 
her through life, and Ascham tells us that she not only spoke 
Latin readily, justly, and even critically, but conversed with him 
in Greek with tolerable facility. She had read with him all 

* Haynes, p. 90. 
+ Ellis, vol, ii. 2nd series, p. 257. } Warton’s Life of Sir T, Pope, p. 70. 
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Cicero, and a great part of Livy. In her religious studies she 
perused not only the scriptures, but St. Cyprian, and the common- 
places of Melancthon ; in her Latinity she was a purist, hated far- 
fetched phrases, and laughed at those ridiculous imitators of 
Erasmus, who minced the whole Latin language into proverbial 
Maxims, or epigrammatic turns: all these are so many touches of 
individuality. Her early love of study was indeed a blessing to 
her ; it solaced the dreary captivity of the Tower; it comforted 
the solitary hours during her milder confinement at Woodstock ; 
and after her trials were past, and her hours as a queen were en- 
grossed with the heavy burden of state affairs, she would often 
draw upon her early stores, and astonish her ministers and the 
foreign ambassadors by the readiness of her Latinity, or the variety 
and profoundness of her classical attainments. It is strange 
that the study of such pure models should have produced no 
effect in improving her obscure, pedantic, and inverted English 
style; it was, however, the style of the times, although possibly 
it may have been increased by the tortuous and crafty diplomacy 
which she so frequently employed, making it necessary to wrap 
up her meaning in lengthy sentences. 

Under Mary she was driven to a high pitch in her dissi- 
mulation. One night, says Warton, in his excellent Life of 
Sir Thomas Pope,* when it was late, the princess was un- 
expectedly summoned, and conducted by torch-light to the 
queen’s bedchamber, where she kneeled down before the queen, 
declaring herself to be a most faithful and true subject. She 
even went so far as to request the queen to send her some 
Catholic treatises, which might confirm her faith, and incul- 
cate doctrines different from those which she had been taught in 
the writings of the Reformers. The queen seemed still to suspect 
her sincerity, but they parted on good terms. During this critical 
interview, Philip had concealed himself behind the tapestry, that 
he might seasonably have interposed to prevent the violence of 
the queen’s passionate temper from proceeding to any extremity, 
Warton got the story from Hollinshed, and there seems no reason 
to doubt its authenticity. 

When a captive at Woodstock, Elizabeth found a delightful 
solace in her studies. She worked also in embroidery, and 
amused herself in the gardens of the palace. There is an inter- 
esting relic of this trying period of her life preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. It is a translation of St. Paul's Epistles, 
in black letter, bound in black silk; the outside of each board 
being curiously worked or embossed by the princess's own 
hand with curious devices in gold twist. On one side, in the 
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middle, is a heart, encircled by the words, ‘ ELEVA COR SURSUM, 
1BI, UBI. E. c.’ (i. e. Est Christus.) On the other side, in the 
middle, is a star, and worked around it the sentence so descriptive 
of her own undaunted temperament, ‘ VICIT OMNIA PERTINAX 
virtus. The borders are ornamented by other sentences, which 
may be seen in Warton,* but within, in a blank leaf, is this 
interesting passage in her own hand :—‘ I walk many times into 
the pleasant fields of the Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up 
the goodliesome herbs of sentences by pruning, eat them by 
reading, chawe them by musing, and laie them up at length in 
the hie seat of memory by gathering them together; that so 
having tasted the sweetness, | may the less perceive the bitter- 
nesse of this miserable life.’ We cannot resist adding the reflec- 
tions of that accomplished scholar and poet, Thomas Warton, 
upon these early passages in the life of Elizabeth :— 

* One is pleased to hear these circumstances, trifling and unimportant 
as they are, which show us how this great and unfortunate lady, who 
became afterwards the heroine of the British throne, the favourite of 
her people, and the terror of the world, contrived to relieve the tedious 
hours of her pensive and solitary confinement. She had, however, little 
opportunity for meditation or amusement. She was closely guarded, 
yet sometimes suffered to walk into the gardens of the palace. “In this 
situation,”’ says Hollinshed, “ no marvel if she, hearing upon a time out 
of her garden at Woodstock a certain milkmaid singing pleasantly, 
wished herself to be a milkmaid as she was; saying that her case was 
better and life merrier.” ’ 

These remarks of so excellent a judge upon the importance 
and the charm of such little touches and anecdotes, when they 
relate to illustrious persons, we earnestly recommend to the dili- 
gent ‘chawing’ of Mr. Thomas Wright, should he ever again 
be visited by the ambition of ‘doing for English history what 
Bishop Percy did for old English poetry.’ 

Another extraordinary omission of Mr. Wright, in a work 
which professes to give a picture of ‘ Elizabeth and her Times,’ 
is his silence as to her conduct at her coronation, in the proces- 
sions, pageants, and joyous assemblages of her people and no- 
bility. On that occasion her character came finely out; but, sad 
to say, not one wandering ray of illustration comes to us from the 
heavy mass of this correspondence. The pageants which were 
presented, the allegorical personages who addressed her, the 
splendid cavalcade which surrounded the queen’s chariot, the 
gracious manners of Elizabeth, the tumultuous joy of the peo- 
ple—all these we can only glance at in passing. In her misfor- 
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tunes, when brought to the Tower on suspicion of being concerned 
in Wyatt’s rebellion, she had on entering the gloomy archway 
loudly asseverated her innocence, solemnly calling on God to 
witness that she was a true subject. She was once more an 
inmate of the same mansion, but under what a change !—as a 
queen surrounded by her devoted nobles and within her own fortress 
—and in leaving it to hold the ceremony of her coronation, she again, 
before stepping into her chariot, lifting up her eyes to heaven, 
said aloud—‘ Oh Lord Almighty! Everlasting God! I give Thee 
most hearty thanks that Thou hast been so merciful unto me, as 
to spare me to behold this joyful day! And I acknowledge that 
Thou hast dealt as wonderfully and as mercifully with me as 
Thou didst with Thy true and faithful servant Daniel Thy pro- 
phet, whom Thou deliveredst out of the den from the cruelty of 
the greedy and raging lions! Even so was I overwhelmed—and 
only by Thee delivered! To Thee, therefore, only be thanks, 
honour, and praise for ever! Amen!’—‘ Onward she passed, 
surrounded by her nobles, with a goodly train of beautiful ladies 
richly apparelled, and wherever she turned herself it was to be 
greeted by the prayers, shouts, tender words, and uplifted hands 
of her people: she gained the hearts of the lowest as well as the 
highest by her gracious and loving manners.’—‘ To all that wished 
her grace well, she gave hearty thanks, and to such as bad “ God 
save her grace,” she said again ‘“‘ God save them all,” and thanked 
them with all her heart: so that on either side there was nothing 
but gladness, nothing but prayer, nothing but comfort.’ * 

The opening of Elizabeth's first parliament (January 25, 
1558-9) is a point, or rather an era, of supreme importance in 
her reign; first, because her faithful Commons moved her to 
marry—a request which never failed to bring out the queen’s pecu- 
liarities in a very prominent way; secondly, and chiefly, because 
the grand measure for the establishment of the Protestant faith 
was first broached and carried in that parliament. We have 
already lamented the complete failure of these letters in giving us 
any light upon the private consultations which must have pre- 
ceded Elizabeth’s resolutions for the change of the national reli- 
gion. Even before her coronation, although that ceremony was 
almost entirely conducted according to the Romish pontifical, 
there were strong indications of the approaching change. When 
Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, was preparing to say mass in the 
royal chapel, he suddenly received an order not to elevate the 
host in the royal presence, which he refused to obey.t It was 
known, that to some Protestant divines of noted learning, acting 

* Nicholls’ Progresses, vol. i, p. 27. + Lingard, vol, vii. p. 293. 
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along with Cecil, the Earl of Bedford, and others, had been 
committed the task of revising and purging the liturgy of Edward 
VI., and already in the service of the church the Romish ritual 
had been so far altered, that the Epistles, Gospels, and Litany, 
with the Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Commandments, were 
allowed to be said in English. But the most alarming step 
taken previous to the parliament was the proclamation which was 
issued (December 27, 1558) forbidding the clergy to preach, and 
ordering the established worship to be observed till further inti- 
mation, and consultation to be held by the queen and the three 
estates. It was this which led at once to the resolution of the 
whole body of the Romish bishops not to officiate at the corona- 
tion; all these circumstances combined to concentrate the attention 
of the clergy, the nobles, the commons, and the great mass of the 
people, in intense interest, upon this first parliament ; and every 
Englishman, we may say every historical student of these times, 
of whatever country, must feel that some portion of that interest 
has descended to themselves. Eagerly, therefore, did we turn to 
Mr. Wright’s Letters, to obtain something of those graphic touches 
which original letters can alone give, to be admitted to some fami- 
liarity with the queen and her ministers, to hear the actors telling 
their own story. But we find neither actors, story, nor parlia- 
ment. Nay, as far as we can see, not a whisper occurs in any of 
the letters he has collected, that religion was changed at all. 
Thus, in a work professing to give in a popular form, and 
through the medium of original letters, a picture of Elizabeth 
and her Times, the part of the queen and her prime ministers is 
very carefully omitted. 

Enough of Mr. Wright’s omissions :—It remains to say some- 
thing upon a point of some consequence, the originality of these 
letters. Now, we do not profess to have waded through the 
whole collection ; the consequences might have been serious: but 
a considerable portion of it we have critically examined, and this 
portion, we are bound to say, is full of unacknowledged reprints. 
Mr. Wright in his plagiarisms, or innocent pilferings, even soars 
far above the Prussian. He out-Raumers Dr. Raumer. Amongst 
the notes which he has given us of the Recorder Fleetwood, there 
is an English line which admirably describes his own proceed- 
ings :— 

e Si spie, si non spie, foyste, nyppe, lyfte, shave, and spare not.’ 
Had he confined his reproductions to the insertion of ‘ a letter or 
two to fill up the chain,’ as he says in his preface, so far from 
blaming, we should have applauded him; for nothing can be 
more absurd than the idea that because a letter has been printed 
it ceases to be valuable, or that, vice versd, its never having been 
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printed stamps it as historically useful. So far is this from our 
opinion, that if, out of the enormous mass of printed materials 
illustrative of this reign, Mr. Wright had selected with judgment 
such letters as would have given a clear view of her times, we 
should have been greatly indebted to him. In this way, all the 
most amusing and graphic letters of Haynes, Forbes, Lodge, the 
Cabala, Ellis, Strype, Keith, Anderson, Robertson, &c., might 
have been selected ; we should have had their gold, and got rid 
of their multitudinous dross. But what we complain of in this 
work is, that, professing to be a history of Elizabeth and her 
Times, in a series of inedited original letters, we meet a large pro- 
portion of materials to be found in the most common collections, 
which yet come forth, as if for the first time, and from manuscript 
sources, 

We cannot permit ourselves to suppose that the very frequent 
insertion of such letters was an intentional deception; it is 
to be ascribed, we rather think, to an ignorance on the part 
of the author of the history of the period, and to the rapidity 
with which, to use a cant phrase, the work has been got up 
for the nonce, to be laid at the feet of our second virgin queen. 
To what other causes can we attribute the reappearance in 
this collection of that unfortunate letter, descriptive of Knox’s 
preaching, of which we have spoken above, first printed from 
the origial by Keith, who judiciously left out some imma- 
terial sentences, afterwards by Raumer, and now, for the third 
time, by Mr. Wright? or upon what other supposition than 
ignorance, are we to comprehend the appearance of the letter 
of Knox to Mr. Raylton (1), which had been printed by Sir 
Walter Scott, in the Saddler Papers; or of the long letter of 
Randolph to Cecil (2), consisting of eight pages, every word of 
which had already been printed by Keith (3) ; or of the letter of 
Randolph to Leicester (4), which had already been printed by 
Dr. Robertson (5) ; or of that from Randolph to Cecil (6), which 
had been printed by the same historian (7); or of the long letter, 
consisting of more than nine pages, addressed by Bedford and 
Randolph to the English privy council, in which an account is 
given of Rizzio’s murder (8), which, although it figures in Mr. 
Wright’s work as a virgin contribution from the Cottonian trea- 
sures, had already been printed by Dr. Robertson (9), and by Sir 
Henry Ellis (10) ; or of the letter of Throkmorton to Cecil (11), 
which had been also printed by Robertson (12); or of the letter 
of the same to the same (13), which had already been printed by 
the same historian (14); or of the letter of Sir William Drury to 
Cecil (15), which had already been printed by Keith (16) ; or of 
the letter of Lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knollis to Elizabeth 
(17), 
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(17), which had already been printed by Sir Henry Ellis (18) ; 
or of the long letter of Randolph to Leicester, descriptive of 
Mary’s marriage to Darnley (19), which had already been printed 
by Robertson (20)? 

If Mr. Wright is ignorant of all this—(and the recurrence of 
the cabalistic-looking letters MS. Corron: Gatba—or Cati- 
GULA B.1X., or some such learned hieroglyphic, after all the letters 
we have mentioned, leads us to believe he is so)—then assuredly 
it is difficult to find terms which, without giving pain (and this 
we should be sorry to do), may denote the culpable carelessness 
and superficiality, with which he has run over the period he pro- 
fesses to illustrate. If he is not, the alternative is still more 
embarrassing. 








Art. VII.—1. Reports from the Select Committee on Transport- 
ation. July, 1837, and August, 1838. 
. New South Wales, its State and Prospects. By Jamés Mac 
Arthur, Esq. 1837. 8vo. 
. History of Australasia. By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. 
1836. 12mo. " 
. New South Wales Calendar and Directory. 1836. 8vo. 
. Felonry of New South Wales. By James Mudie, Esq. 
1837. 8vo. 
WITHIN the memory of thousands of people now living, the 
lonely coasts of Australia were scarcely visited but by the - 
winds and waves. There lay, on the map of the world, a huge circle 
of ‘ wide watered shores,’ inscribed with the general name of New 
Holland ; but what was their climate or their soil—or what man- 
ner of men were their in-dwellers—these were matters of which, 
for many a year after the close of the American war, there was 
little or nothing accurately known. The fleets of the sovereign 
company, bearing northward through the Indian Ocean, left that 
vast land three thousand miles upon their right, unexplored and 
uncared for; and even the captains who gave the convoy of his 
majesty's flag, in the war of 1793, to the traders with Batavia and 
China, never dreamed that, at the antipodes of their country, yet 
scarce ten days’ sail from their habitual track, there would exist, 
in their own time, a little English world, with flourishing cities, 
and cultivated fields, and fantastic villas, harbours alive with the 
ships of every nation, and jostling crowds, and angry politics, and 
warring journals—all the savagery of a horde of buccaneers, — 
all the jealousies, vices, and vexations of the most civilized society. 
Such is the colony which now bears the name of New South 
Wales. 
Nor 
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Nor is it a less, though a different wonder, that the territory 
which this strange plantation has begun to people, though com- 
prising, as Du Freycinet has computed, upwards of three millions 
of square acres, or somewhat more than one-eighteenth of all the 
land in the world—is yet but an island ; whereof, indeed, the 
constitution and position were so puzzling to Blumenbach, that he 
conjectured it to be a comet, which, happening to come within 
the sphere of the earth’s attraction, had lighted upon its surface ! 

The first settlement on this tract was a penal one, An expe- 
dition, conveying about seven hundred and fifty convicts, was sent 
out under the command of Captain Philip of the King’s navy, an 
experienced sailor, who selected the shore of Port Jackson for 
the debarkation of his party, and, on the 26th of January, 1788, 
hoisted the British ensign on the beach of Sydney Cove. The 
growth of the infant settlement was retarded by famine, and other 
difficulties, which were manfully combated by Governor Philip ; 
and during his administration, which lasted four or five years, and 
that of his successor, Captain Hunter, R.N., which continued till 
1800, the colony made some progress, and was reinforced by 
arrivals of settlers. The next governor was Captain King, also 
of the royal navy, who appears to have been a spirited, but 
somewhat arbitrary and indiscreet officer. A circumstance 
which occurred in his time is recorded, as curiously illustrating 
the genius of the new community. He had preferred certain 
charges against a colonist, in a despatch addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State ; the contents of which, having been allowed to trans- 
pire, had unluckily become the subject of conversation at Sydney 
before the sailing of the packet. When the box in which the 
papers had been placed, arrived at the colonial-office in Downing- 
street, they had utterly vanished from it, and al] that appeared in 
their stead was a bundle of newspapers. The governor, or his 
yeople, must have been a little careless here.—There are other 
stories told of him in Ross’s Hobart Town Almanack, which 
show some vigour and some humour :— 

* One day, at Paramatta, he was waited on by two prisoners sueing 
for pardons. One presented a petition signed by all the first men in 
Sydney, while that of the other was signed by only one. ‘ How comes 
it,” said the governor, “that you have only one name to your petition, 
. while this man has so many?” “TI have lived,” answered the man, 
“with only one master all my time, sir, and I did not know anybody.” 
The governor immediately gave the latter a pardon; but to the former 
he said, as he already knew so many rich friends he did not need one. 
At another time, a country settler waited on him, requesting the loan of 
aman to assist him in shingling his house. “Come to me,” said the 
governor, “ in six weeks’ time, when the harvest is over, and | will find 
aman for you.” Accordingly, at the end of that time, the settler, who 
does 
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does not appear to have been a man of much personal industry, again 
presented himself. ‘“ Go into that room,”’ said the governor, “and you 
will see him.” After a few minutes the man returned, saying he could 
not find him, though he had looked all about the room, even under the 
table and behind the sofa. “ Not find him!” said Captain King, “ how 
is that? Come with me, I will soon find him for you.” Then, leading 
him a second time into the room, he made him look into a large mirror 
that was over the mantel-piece ; “ That is the man to shingle your 
house,” said he: “take him with you, quick! and see that he does it.” ’ 

We may pass over the short and luckless government of another 
sailor, Captain Bligh, who succeeded in 1806, and was suspended 
from his functions in 1808. From this latter period, for a couple 
of years, the colony was administered by a succession of tempo- 
rary commandants; and then we arrive at the commencement of 
1810, when the government was assumed by Lieutenant-Colonel, 
afterwards General, Macquarrie. 

By this time the foundations of that prosperity which, as a pas- 
toral region, this colony has now obtained, had been laid by the 
judicious experiment and enterprise of the late Mr. Mac Arthur. 
He had been struck with the aptitude of the indigenous herbage 
for the pasturage of fine-woolled sheep; and he applied his 
capital and his talents to the establishment of extensive sheep- 
walks. The first exportation of wool had been in 1807, when 
245lbs. of this commodity were shipped, the produce wholly of 
his own flock, In 1837, only thirty years afterwards, the effect 
of his example and instruction had been such, that the number of 
pounds of wool exported by him and others from this colony, 
and from Van Diemen’s Land, where the precedent was actively 
followed, amounted to about seven millions of pounds, or upwards 
of three thousand tons. 

But although, during the administration of General Macquarrie, 
which lasted for almost twelve years, the rural industry of New 
South Wales was thriving under Mr. Mac Arthur and some other 
settlers of capital and character, the policy of the governor on 
another most important matter, the management of the convict 
population, was such as to counteract much of the benefit which 
emigration and investment would otherwise have wrought for the 
colony. The principle of his government was, that the colony 
existed for the benefit rather of the convicts than of the free emi- 
grants ; and the interests of the convicts were therefore the great 
object of his solicitude. He favoured them in all practicable 
ways, not only by granting them early emancipation, but by en- 
deavouring, as they acquired property, to introduce them into the 
society of the clergy, officers, and other respectable inhabitants. 
Nay, he went so far as to appoint several of them justices of the 
peace. Thus the salutary check of shame was weakened ; the 
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emancipated convicts, emboldened to consider themselves on a 
level with the free settlers, organized a party of their own: and 
at this day they attempt to divide, with their more respectable 
neighbours, the influences of the state, both social and political. 
The effect of all this movement upon morals and upon security 
has been eminently mischievous. 

During the four years for which Sir Thomas Brisbane, an es- 
timable and scientific man, administered the government, the 
convict party continued to advance in numbers and pretensions. 
General, now Sir Ralph Darling, who succeeded at the end of 
1825, exerted himself to restore the ascendancy of good character ; 
but the emancipists, as they are strangely called, were too strong 
for him. Slight indiscretions on his part were magnified by them 

into serious offences, and every possible effort was employed to 
prejudice and degrade him, both by the transported radicals of 
New South Wales and their unconvicted confederates in England. 
He returned home after six years, now the usual term of colonial 
administration, successfully vindicated his own character before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, and obtained the knight- 
hood of the Guelphic Order. The Whig ministers then ap- 
pointed in his stead General, now Sir Richard, Bourke. At his 
outset, Sir Richard appears to have acted too much in the spirit of 
his patrons, for he has been principally eulogised by the guilty 
and the lawless, with whom a really good government is seldom 
popular ; but experience and reflection seem to have done some- 
thing toward the correction of his views. His successor is Sir 
G. Gipps, an officer of engineers, of whose government nothing is 
yet known to us. h 

Under all these variations, however, of policy and of admi- 
nistration, the plenty and fertility of the land have been rapidly 
augmenting the numbers and wealth of the colonists; and several 
populous towns have already sprung up. The most considerable 
is Sydney, the metropolis. Here are long, wide, English-looking 
streets,—barracks, an hospital, a market-place, churches and 
chapels of various denominations, wharfs, mills, and steam- 
engines, auction-rooms, a theatre,—and inns, hotels, and other 
like places of public entertainment to the amount of more than 
two hundred. So valuable has the space in Sydney now become, 
that building-land, in a good situation, has been sold at the rate 
of 20,000/. an acre. At the distance of fifteen miles to the north- 
west is another thriving town, called, from the aboriginal name of 
the creek it stands upon, Paramatta. Indeed, the aboriginal 
nomenclature has been liberally adopted in various parts of New 
South Wales; but we cannot venture on ascribing its reception 
to the music which a reverend and very sensible, though we think 
somewhat 
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somewhat partial, describer of the colony, has discovered in the 
native words ; so insensible are our English ears to the euphony 
which glads him in the names of Woolomooloo, Woogarora, Buck- 
obble, Tongabbee, Mittagong, Murroo—to say nothing of Cook- 
bundoon and Wingycarribee, or of the Bungaribbee, the Warra- 
gumby, and the Wollondilly. 

But in the midst of this outlandish vocabulary the substance of 
things is externally British : 

‘The colony contains two colleges, an agricultural and horticultural 
society, a religious tract society, a society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, a society for promoting colonial produce, a subscription 
library, five banks, two assurance companies, a benevolent asylum, a 
bible society, associations for suppressing cattle-stealing, a museum, a 
botanical school, an emigrant’s friend’s society, a mechanics’ school of 
arts, several masonic lodges, a church missionary society, a Wesleyan 
ditto, an observatory, orphan schools, a school of industry, a steam con- 
veyance company, a dispensary, and various other institutions,—besides 
a theatre, with balls, concerts, races, and other public amusements ; 
altogether presenting a state of things perfectly unexampled in the form- 
ation of an infant community, and exhibiting the phenomenon of a 
colony that has not yet existed fifty years with most of the distinguish- 
ing features hitherto belonging ay to ancient and civilized states.’— 
Mudie, 330. 

In the infancy of a colonial establishment the primary objects 
of interest are physical ones; the climate, the soil, the country’s 
surface, its animal, vegetable, and mineral resources. Of these, 
in various articles respecting New Holland, we have treated 
from time to time. But the colony has now reached a stage in 
which a new class of interests succeed, and in which the questions 
that engross the minds of the colonists are no longer the materials 
for food, shelter, and raiment, but the relations of society and the 
securities, privileges, and prospects, of a rapidly-increasing people. 
Such, therefore, are the subjects to which we now address our- 
selves, and which we shall illustrate by references to the publica- 
tions enumerated at the head of this paper, beginning with the 
work of Mr. Mac Arthur, who brings sound judgment, calm 
temper, and accurate knowledge, to bear upon these important 
topics. 

The appendix to the transportation report of 1837 contains 
the census of the inhabitants for the respective years 1828 and 
1833, distinguishing their religious creeds; and the appendix to 
Mr. MacArthur's work contains a similar census taken in Septem- 
ber, 1836. These documents, of which we subjoin a short ab- 
stract, afford some measure of the increase of the population ; 
though of course such an estimate of progression must be far 
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from precise, in a country where a considerable part of the increase 
is produced by so yariable a cause as emigration :— 





Male. Female. | Religion. 
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Year. 
Total. | Pro- | Catho- |Of other 
Convict. Creed 


Free. |Convict.| Free. Itestants| lica. 





1828 | 13,456 | 14,155 | 7,474) 1,513 | 36,598 | 95,248 | 11,236 1l4 
1833 | 22,798 | 21,845 | 13,453 | 2,698 | 60,794 | 43,072 | 17,279 443 
1836 | 30,285 | 25,254 | 18,980 | 2,577 | 77,096 | 54,621 | 21,898 | 577 









































The accounts of exports and imports come down no further 
than the year 1835. They show a great progressive improve- 
ment, and, as might he expected from a new country in a course 
of development, a large increase in the proportion of its exports 
to its imports. The total of exports for 1829 was 161,716l.; in 
1835 it was 630,8811. The revenue has kept pace of course. In 
1829 the ‘ways and means’ were about 100,000/,; in 1837 they 
had reached, in all, 84,0001. ; to meet a charge of only 241,0001.! 

In this colony, slang designations are much in fashion. Thus 
the settlers from England are called sterling, and the children 
born of European parents in the colony are styled currency; a 
distinction invented by a facetious paymaster, whose mind ran 
much upon the difference between a pound in English money, 
and a pound in the current, but less valuable, coin of the colony. 
Again, a convict who has served out his period of punishment is 
called an expiree ; while he, whose term has been abridged by a 
pardon, rejoices in the anomalous appellation of an emancipist. 

Society, in all its classes, is affected by the vast proportion which 
the convicts and their associates bear to the whole population. 
The lower ranks are corrupted, and the higher ene by the 
Juxte position 5 so that everything either sayours of the mischief, 
or suffers from it. Strange as it may be thought, the acquisition 
of money, at least among the lower classes, appears to depend less 
upon a good, than upon a vicious, character and connexion. If a 
respectable emigrant were to set up an inn at Sydney, an eman- 
cipist, starting a rival house on the opposite side of the street, 
would get all but ‘the genteeler custom,’ which is of little profit. 
What is valuable is ‘the tap-custom,’ that of fellows who spend 
from 201, to 501. at a sitting. ‘One of these men will go into a 
public-house with 50/. in his possession, and he will not leave it 
till he has spent every farthing’ (First Transportation Report, 
1524). And Dr. Lang confirms this evidence, by stating that an 
emancipist workman has spent, without leaving the public-house, 
1001., the whole earning of many months, during which he has 
perhaps been conducting himself decently (ib. 4009). We 
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We subjoin a specific piece of biography, furnished by Mr. 
Mudie, and confirmed by Dr. Lang, who says it is by no means 
a solitary instance of the acquisition of vast wealth at the expense 
of extravagant customers, The man described, who was trans- 
ported in his boyhood for seyen years, is supposed to have accu- 
mulated not less than 45,0001. per annum :— 


* He was always remarkably sober ; so much so, that when they were 
building the gaol at Paramatta, (in fact, he has told me this himself,) 
though they were allowed spirits occasionally, he did not drink his 
spirits, but he sold whatever he got; and he made a point, during the 
whole time he was a prisoner, of keeping every shilling that he could 
make ; then, after he became free, he commenced keeping a public- 
house, and he got a horse and gig that he used to hire out. One day 
his horse and gig were wanted to drive a woman to Paramatta; he had 
no person to send to drive this woman, and therefore he went himself; 
she had been a convict, but had become free, and possessed property to 
the amount of some hundred pounds ; they commenced an acquaintance, 
and he got married to her. He then removed into a much larger house, 
and the convicts at that time (a vast number of them) had small grants 
near Windsor, at what is called the Hawkesbury; these men would 
come down to Sydney with a load of wheat and different produce ; there 
was no regular market then, and there were certain individuals that 
bought this property or produce of these farmers, and they generally 
paid in what they call property, that is, different things that were re- 
quired to be consumed ; some would pay half in money and half in pro- 
perty; this man’s house was more frequented by these sort of people 
than any other in the colony. A great portion of these men would 
drunk and remain at his house a day or two (he did not tell me this 
part of it, I heard it from others, and ‘know it to be correct); he would 
say, “ Are you aware how much your bill is? “No.” “ Perhaps 40/. 
or 50/.” “* Why, how is that?” “You were so drunk you do not re- 
collect what you have been doing; you told me to give a gallon of rum 
to Peg Such-a-one, a convict woman, and another to such a person.”” 
“I cannot pay it.” “ Never mind, I must trust you till you come 
again ; in the mean time you raust sign this.” He usé@d to keep warrants 
of attorney ready filled up in his drawer, and these ignorant people used 
to sign warrants of attorney; and he went on this way till he thought 
there was a risk in the value of the property they possessed, and then 
they were sold off. The consequence was, that he earried this en for @ 
number of years, until he got possession of a very great portion of the 
whole cultivated part of the colony at that time. I have known a man 
drink his farm, of 100 acres of land, away (it can be proved beyond any 
question) in ene night; that man has hired the same farm back from 
this man, and he has made some of them pay 1/., and same 30s. an 
acre yearly rent, and they have lived on it, 1 am convinced this man 
had a mortgage on the principal part of the colony by becoming a money- 
lender, and he bought stock, and sheep, and horned cattle—Q. Men 
living solitary a part of the year,and living in public-houses the other 
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part of the year, were likely to spend a deal of money? A. Yes; they 
would say, we will have a spree.’—First Transp. Report, 1540, 1-8. 


It ‘appears from a report of the first police magistrate, printed 
in 1835, that in Sydney, covering an area of more than 2000 
acres, there was at that time a population of probably 20,000 
souls. Of these a great proportion were convicts of both sexes, 
having violent passions, which they did not control, and could not 
lawfully gratify. There were in 1835 no fewer than 219 licensed 
public-houses; and the number of places Where spirits were 
sold without licence was too large to be even guessed. The 
vices of convict society appear to have been extensively imbibed 
by the lower classes of the colonists. ‘ Latterly,’ says Colonel 
Breton to the committee, ‘owing to the emigrant ships’ (which 
have carried out cargoes of female settlers of indifferent cha- 
racter) ‘Sydney has been inundated with loose women. The 
chief bane is drink. —(First Transp. Report, 2395, &c.) We 
learn that in 1835, when the population was about 70,000, the 
quantity of spirits imported, to say nothing of wine and beer, was 
501,282 gallons, being about seven gallons of spirits per head 
for every man, woman, and child, beside what was distilled in the 
colony. 

The modes of life among the highest classes are said by Colonel 
Breton to be much the same as in England. Among those, 
however, who pretend to what is called a place in the highest 
class, there are many whose distinction consists merely in their 
being old settlers, and having acquired a good property without 
| the drawback of crime; and of this merit, though little more 
| than negative, they are described to be obtrusively and ludicrously 
proud. Mr. Mudie gives an instance 


| * of a lady whose husband kept a day-school in England. I do not say 
it,’ continues he, ‘as anything derogatory to the man; he went out 

| there with his wife and family, in fact, pennyless. By industry they 
acquired considerdble wealth ; and, when they first got a few cows, the 
lady used to go into the farm-yard and milk the cows, and the daughters 
| did the same; but after arriving at considerable wealth, it was reported 
that one of the daughters was to be married to a gentleman, a surgeon, a 

highly respectable man. A friend of mine who told me the anecdote 
(I am perfectly sure it was correct) was congratulating this lady on the 
approaching marriage of her daughter, and she said, “ I can assure you 
that I do not feel at all complimented by your congratulating me on my 
daughter’s being about to be married to such an one asa surgeon; [ 
have endeavoured to bring my family up with different ideas, to give 
them a proper notion of their rank and uence in society here, for 
I consider my family and a few others quite the same as if you were to 
i. of the ancient nobility in England, the Dukes of Bedford, and 
shire, and Norfolk, and so on.” In consequence of that and a 
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few other anecdotes, they go by the name of the ancient nobility of 
Botany Bay. Q. Would you say they are haughty in their manners? 
A. Yes; no que.tion of it. At the same time, the females display 
great ignorance in their conversation: still they dress fine, and show 
off all the airs of fine ladies. Latterly, they have got into the habit 
of announcing the ancients’ marriages as “ marriages in high life.” I 
can show you the papers:—‘It is whispered that a marriage in high 
life is soon to take place.” ’—First Transp, Rep., 1664—1670. 

The luxuries of a community thus circumstanced cannot, for the 
most part, be of a very elevated or intellectual description. Good 
tables are kept, and showy carriages and horses ; but the arts are 
little in request, and the theatre, which is much attended by eman- 
cipists and their associates, is conducted in a manner by no means 
calculated to refine or improve the people. A taste for music, how- 
ever, is general, and the coucerts are respectably attended, par- 
ticularly on the evenings when they are patronised by the governor. 
(First Transp. Report, 1621 to 1624.) A library has been built 
by subscription, on ground given by the governor for the purpose. 
There is a mechanics’ institute, with occasional lectures; and 
there are in Sydney about half-a-dozen booksellers’ shops, in 
which, however, the books for sale are of an inferior class :— 

*I have attended,’ says Mr. Mudie, ‘ what they call book-sales my- 
self, and I have always found that books really valuable have sold for 
much less than they could have cost in England, and I remember on 
one occasion there was a regular noise in the room when the New 
Calendar was put up, and every person said, “ Ah, I shall have that ;” 
I forget what it brought, but it brought something enormous, and I 
recommended the bookseller to send home and get a few editions out. 
Then they are fond of the history of highwaymen, or anything of that 
kind.’—First Transp. Rep., 1635. 

One species of literature appears to be in great demand,—that 
of the periodical press. The freedom from stamp and advertise- 
ment-duty promotes the circulation of newspapers of all kinds; 
and most of them, being addressed to a very low class of readers, 
pander to their bad passions and ignorant prejudices, and encou- 
rage them to think lightly of crime; several of the editors have 
been, perhaps are, emancipists. With all our attachment to 
the liberty of the press, we have some doubts of its unlimited fit- 
ness for a colony of convicts. A rational man, while he sincerely 
advocates the popular principle of general enlightenment, may 
fairly be allowed to question the prudence of striking sparks in 
a powder-magazine. 

The changes of system in the management of the convicts have 
been not less frequent than the novelty of the experiment gave 
reason to expect; a sketch, therefore, of this Australasian ‘fe- 
lonry,’ which was quite accurate half-a-dozen years ago, =a 
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this time have become ‘an old almanack.’ The latest authentic 
account, we believe, is to be found in the evidence given before 
the Transportation Committees of the last two sessions ; and of 
that evidence, as it relates to the state of the convicts, the fol- 
lowing is the result :— 

On the arrival of a vessel, a board of three colonial officers de- 
termine the classification and distribution of the convicts, either 
as labourers in the employ of government, or as assigned servants 
among the settlers who have applied for them. Field-labourers 
are allotted with reference to the applicant's quantity of land ; 
but domestic servants and mechanics are assigned without respect 
to landed qualification. The demand having now for several 
years exceeded the supply, complaints of favoritism are of course 
not infrequent. ‘The convicts have an allowance, fixed by law, of 
food and clothing; what they may obtain beyond this is at the 
pleasure of the masters, whose ordinary indulgences to their 
servants are tobacco, tea, sugar, and milk. Too many, however, 
of their masters, are themselves but convicts who have fulfilled, or 
obtained remission of, their sentences. In such circumstances the 
servant's reformation is hardly to be expected, and indeed there 
are cases where assigned servants have been actually employed 
by their masters as assistants in stealing cattle, and as accomplices 
in other crimes. The field-labourers are described by almost 
all the witnesses as prone to insubordination, insolence, petty 
theft, and, above all, drunkenness. These imputations apply with 
double force to the shepherds and neat-herds, from the nature of 
their Pe a which leaves them in a state of very imperfect 
restraint. The neat-herds are the worst of all. Mr. Mac Arthur’s 
evidence informs us that they are generally mounted for the con- 
venience of following the cattle: yet, for months together, some- 
tumes even for whole years, the cattle are uncollected. These 
mounted stock-keepers, meanwhile, are galloping about the 
country, and assemble in great numbers at the huts of squat- 
ters, who collect their female acquaintance and supply the 
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‘whole party with spirits. The domestic servants are of course 


more immediately under the inspection of their. employers; 
but here too a great laxity appears to prevail. The women, 


‘with .a few exceptions, are so ill-conducted, that the more 


settlers are unwilling to receive them at all. Their 
numbers being small in comparison to the male convicts, 
they are assailed by so many temptations, that reform seems 
hopeless. ‘Their conduct is marked not only by idleness, drunk- 
enness, and unchastity, but too often also by untameable fe- 
rocity; and the only mode of getting rid of them is to return 
them to the female factory at Paramatta, which, after all, is 
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scarcely a place of punishment. A Captain Walrond, who had 
two of these women in his service, had occasion to find fault with 
one of them for neglecting to clean the verandah, and threatened 
to return ler to the factory; upon which the other said, «If you 
return her, you must return me—we shall not part.’ An alter- 
cation ensued : the women became outrageous, attacked him, and 
got him down; he cried for assistance, but was not rescued ; anil 
in a few days afterwards he died of the injuries they had inflicted, 
They were tried for the murder, and sentenced to death.—( First 
Transp. Rep. 1430.) 

The skilled mechanics, such as blacksmiths, tanners, joiners, 
and the like, are of exceeding value, and obtain proportionate in- 
dulgence from their employers. So little penal is their conditioti, 
that, in order to induce themi to exert themselves, their miastets 
will sometimes form with them a partnership in the gains to be 
acquired by their labour. 

The assigned convicts are subject to a peculiar code, admi- 
nistered by magistrates, and comprising matiy offentes not punish- 
able in free persons; among these are disobedience, neglect of 
work, insolence, and, in general, any ‘ disorderly or dishonest con- 
duct.” Among the puitishments for males is the lash, which is 
very unequal infliction upon culprits of different coristitutions, and 
by executioners of more or less rigour. Although, from the oe- 
casional severity of this chastisement, and the indefinite character 
of the offences themselves, the convict is vety much at the metcy 
of the magistrates, and consequently, to a certain extent, of his 
master, who, if he be of a brutal temper, may make the state of 
his assigned servants a condition of almost unmixed misery,—yet, 
with a few exceptions, the result is rather an excess of laxity than 
_ of harshness; so strongly does interest impel the employer to 
conciliate the services of the employed, especially sinee the in- 
crease in the demand for labour. The convict, too, has a remedy 
before a bench of magistrates against his master; if he succeed, 
he obtains his removal from the defendant’s service—but if he 
fails, he may be punished for his unjust complaint. The assigned 
servants of all classes amount to about four-fifths of the conviet 
population. 

The remaining convicts, about one-fifth of the whole, are andér 
the immediate supervision of the government, being either em- 
ployed in the public Works of the colony, or consigned to some 
place of confirement. Educated persons are not assigned as 
private servarits ; and some difficulty has arisen in finding suitable 
employment for them in the service of the public. Until lately 
they were placed in the government offices as clerks, but it was 
found that they obtained an inconvenient knowledge of — 
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nial affairs, and the practice has been discontinued ; they are now 
sent to Port Macquarrie, a settlement upwards of one hundred 
miles north of Sydney, and occupied in light works. Another 
and inferior class of convicts are employed by government in the 
police, a duty which free emigrants of sufficient respectability are 
not easily found to discharge ; but this system produces of neces- 
sity a very bad police, in that community in which, of all others, 
a good one is the most required. The large majority, however, 
of all the convicts in the hands of the government, are persons 
who have been returned by their employers as unfit for private 
service—which, from the scarcity of labour, seldom happens but 
in the cases of irreclaimable profligates ;—or persons who, having 
committed some new crime since their arrival, are sentenced to 
undergo an additional punishment by working in gangs upon 
the roads, in or out of chains, according to the shade of their 
offences. The chain-gangs are men on whom minor punishments 
have been inflicted in vain. They work under a civil superin- 
tendent, with a military guard to prevent escape. The strictness 
of the arrangements makes it much easier to preserve discipline 
in these gangs, notwithstanding their reprobate character, than in 
those which work unfettered. The unfettered road-parties are 
very unproductive as labourers ; while of disorder and demoraliza- 
tion they are a fruitful source. They are spread over a wide 
surface of country, with overseers who have themselves been con- 
victs, and in whose sole charge they are sometimes left for many 
days. ‘They are often in league with the convict-servants of the 
neighbouring settlers for the general plunder of property, which 
they filch, and consume in every species of debauchery. The 
mechanic convicts in these parties have also considerable facilities 
for making money by working at their trades for the surrounding 
inhabitants; the overseers conniving at their absences in con- 
sideration of a share of the earnings. The work performed by a 
road-party, when bond fide employed, though they take good care 
that it shall be trifling in its quantity, is irksome enough in its 
nature—particularly, we should think, the breaking of stones 
under a hot sun—yet not a few are found by whom this allocation 
is thought preferable to private service, probably for the sake of 
the profligate society which the road-party affords; and others, 
who dislike their masters, commit some offence which will. send 
them to a road-party, in “— of a better service at the expira- 
tion of that punishment. The road-work, however, is so dis- 
agreeable, and, from having long been the doom of convicts, so 
discreditable, that no free labourers of decent character could at 
present be found to undertake it. Meanwhile, the private evil is 
endured for the public convenience ; the governor, Sir R. Bourke, 
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observing, that great as are the complaints among the colonists of 
the crimes committed by the road-parties, the demand for good 
roads is greater yet. 

In this, which might seem the lowest deep of infamy and pu- 
nishment, a lower deep still has been opened, by transportation 
to the settlements of the colony, of which there now are 
two, Norfolk Island and Moreton Bay. Here are no assign- 
ments to private settlers; all the convicts are in the employ of 
the government, with severer work and few or no indulgences ; 
and, that nothing may be wanting to complete the dreariness of 
the prisoners’ condition, these penal colonies are wholly without 
women. The desperate and dangerous character of such a 
society is well illustrated by that part of Major Wright's evidence 
before the committee of the present year, in which he narrates an 
attempt made by the convicts to capture Norfolk Island about 
ten years ago, when he, was its commandant. Considering it 
his duty to make himself personally acquainted with everything 
which went on within his jurisdiction, he occupied several weeks 
in attending the works from morning to night, and ascertaining, 
by measurement of the time and observation of the labour, ‘ what 
every man could accomplish without tyranny, so as to obtain a 
just scale of punishment for idleness. During the first month, 
says he, 

* There was no end of the artifices which they had recourse to, to 
avoid labour and impose on me; and at the end of the month I told 
them, that what I had done had been done by design, for the purpose 
of making myself conscientiously acquainted with what they could do, 
and what they ought to do; and that from that time thenceforward I 
would make them do it, and that I should make the strictest justice my 
rule, even to the quibbles of the law in their favour; because all on 
which a convict lives are the quibbles of the law in his favour.’ 


Such vigilance being exceedingly distasteful to the convicts, a 
man named Clinch, one day, as the Major was returning from 
this disagreeable duty, waylaid him in the road, and endeavoured 
to murder him with a club. The blow not taking effect, the 
ruffian fled into the bush ; and the failure of the attempt so dis- 
heartened some of his accomplices, that they came forward and 
gave information to the Major of a conspiracy then in progress, to 
take the island, murder the troops, and escape in the next ship 
that should bring a cargo of prisoners from Sydney. Two of 
these conspirators had been ringleaders in a previous mutiny, and 
pardoned. One of these two explained to the Major the particu- 
lars of the design, and the circumstances which they had regarded 
as peculiarly favourable for their attempt. They had expected 
that when the Major, who was to have been assassinated, should 
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be missing at night, the officer next in Conimaid of the garrison 
would disperse the greater part of the soldiers over the island in 
search of him— 

* and as the palisades of the stockades were known to be rotten, and 
were in the act of being repaired at that time, they intended to rush on 
the remainder of the troops which were left in the stockade, in the dead 
of the night, and overpower them. |They then intended, when they had 
possession of the island, to dress themselves’ [and among them there 
were some who had been soldiers} ‘in the uniform of the men of the 
57th, who were on theisland, and pull off in a boat to the brig when she 
came ; that they would be received without suspicion on board; they 
would then take possession of the brig, and make to sea in her.’ 

The soldiers expected from Sydney were a party of the 39th 
regiment, just arrived from England, and total strangers to the 
57th. Here was a combination of favourable circumstances, not 
likely to recur, acutely discerned, and skilfully calculated on; 
but it failed, from the infidelity of the conspirators to one another. 
‘They betrayed it,’ says the Major, ‘to get anything they could 
by it. They do so perpetually ; it is a universal remark, If they 
could be true to each other, they would do wonders; but they 
are the most treacherous beings on the face of the earth.’ (Seeond 
Transp. Rep. 1677 to 1701.) 

The female convicts in New South Wales are divided into three 
classes. The first consists of those who are waiting to be assigned, 
or who, after assignment, have been returned by their masters as 
unfit for the duties required of them. The labour performed 
by the women of this class is slight; and from among them, 
those male convicts, whose masters permit them to marry, obtain 
their wives. When a master has granted this permission, and 
entered into a contract with government for supporting the woman 
and her offspring, the man goes to the factory and gets an otder 
from the matron for a wife. Mr. Mudie, who was for fourteen 
years a resident in New South Wales, and had at different times 
from seventy to one hundred and twenty convicts, being asked 
by the committee to state full particulars upon this subject, speaks 
as follows :— 


‘ There are a certain number of the women that are not allowed to 
marry ; but, with respect to those who are not under punishment, Mrs, 
Gordon (I have been there and seen the ceremony) says, “ Well, turn 
out the women of such a class.’”” They are turned out, and they all 
stand up as you would place so many soldiers, or so many cattle, in 
fact, in a fair; they are all ranked up. It is requisite for me to state 
that the same sort of ceremony and the same mode occur with a free 
man; for there ate free men that go to the factory to select a wife. 
The convict goes up and looks at the women, and if he sees a ladly tlrat 
takes his fancy he makes a motion to her, arid she steps on one side ; 
some 
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some of them will not, but stand still, and have no wish to be married, 
but that is very rare. Then they have, of course, some conversation 
together, and if the lady is not agreeable, or if the conviet does not 
fancy her from her conversation, she steps back, and the same ceremony 
goes on with two or three more. I have known an instance of convicts 
oing and having the pick of one hundred or two hundred without 
ding one to please them ; the lowest fellows you can fancy have said 
it would not do; they could not get one to suit. But if he finds one 
to please him, they get married, and on returning to his master’s estate 
he knocks up a hut for himself and his wife, and they live together 
when he is not at work; the master allows generally what is called half 
a ration for the wife, in addition to the man’s ration. 

* Q. What security is there that the man or woman is not married 
in England ?—A. There is a list generally comes out with them, and it 
mentions whether they are married or not; but these lists are by no 
means correct, and they carry on that system to such an extent, that it 
has been known that convict men and convict women have actually 
written letters in New South Wales and sent them to some acquaint- 
ance in England to put into the post-office, in order to have the English 
postmark ; writing to say, “ Dear Jack,” or “ Dear Tom, I am ve 
sorry to tell you that your wife died on such a day,” giving a full 
account of the death, and what has become of the children. It has 
been proved that these letters have been sent from the colony to England, 
and have been sent back to enable them to get married.’—First Transp. 
Rep. 645, 6, 1. 

The second class consists chiefly of women who are returned to 
the factory pregnant. This occurs to a very large proportion of 
the assigned females ; insomuch that the factory is said to be a lying- 
in hospital for unmarried convicts. We may add, that it is a 
foundhing hospital too; for the government generally supports . 
the children, and sends them to the orphan-schools. 

The third class, who are women convicted of offences in the 
colony, are employed at the factory in spinning wool, and sometimes 
in breaking stones. The labour, however, is so slight, that many 
of them prefer the factory to an assigned service. Associating 
there in large numbers, they rely on each other for support in 
their freaks of insubordination. A few years ago, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Martin, who was then at Paramatta, the 
female prisoners, having been deprived, for their refractoriness, of 
their usual allowance of tea and sugar, struck work ; and, after 
spending two days in sulking, gave notice to the matron that, un- 
less the tea and sugar were restored, they would leave the factory. 
She laughed at their threat; but, on the third morning, two hun- 
dred of these heroines surprised a body of workmen employed in 
the factory, and, seizing their hammers and sledges, burst open 
the huge doors of the prison, and rushed in arms into the town, 
where they attacked the shops. The alarm became general. The 
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troops were ordered out, the light company of his Majesty’s 57th 
regiment in advance. The ladies beat a retreat to the surrounding 
hills: the bugles of the military sounded a charge. After various 
manceuvres on the part of the soldiers to prevent the fair foe from 
taking refuge in the bush, the drums and bugles announced a 
parley; the affair was voted on both sides to be a drawn battle, 
and a treaty was concluded, by which it was stipulated that the 
Amazons should march back into the walls of the factory with all 
the honours of war—that the past should be covered by an 
amnesty—-and the future brightened by a dole of tea and sugar. 

We come in the next place to the cases of remission and expi- 
ration. The most usual remission is that which a ticket of leave 
affords. This is a permission to the convict to work for his own 
benefit, on certain conditions, of which the chief are, that he reside 
within the district which it prescribes, and that he produce him- 
self and his ticket before the magistrates at appointed periods. 
The ticket can be granted only after the fulfilment of a certain 
proportion of the sentenced period of transportation, and is re- 
sumable at the pleasure of the government. The advantages of it 
are greatly abridged by the Act of 2 and 3 Wm. IV. c. 42, which, 
forbidding the holder to acquire property or sue in courts of 
justice, discourages him from industry and accumulation. At the 
expiration of the sentence, or upon the grant of a pardon, the 
convict acquires the same civil rights as a free settler. 

With such an infusion of depraved inhabitants of both sexes, 
suffering punishment or emerging from it, the society of New 
South Wales presents a strange combination of the features of 
civilized and of lawless life. It has happened, as might have 
been ex from such circumstances as these, that crime has 
progressively increased from 1810 to 1835, and is still, we fear, 
unchecked in its rate of progression. On the summary punish- 
ments before magistrates in petty sessions, which are almost all 
of them convict cases, and which, in the last year of this period 
were nearly 22,000, in a population containing about 30,000 con- 
victs, we will found no argument at present: because among these 
convictions are included many for offences not cognizable in 
England, such as drunkenness, insolence, and neglect of work, 
which it would occupy too much time to distinguish and reason 
upon. We, therefore, speak only of the greater offences, those 
which are tried in the superior court and at the quarter-sessions : of 
which more than five-sixths appear to be felonies. (App. to First 
Transp. Report, p. 256.) The proportion then, which the offences 
tried in these superior courts have been found to bear to the 
entire population, from 1810 to 1835, is thus summed up from 
official documents by Mr. MacArthur :— 


‘In 
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‘ In the first eight years of that period, the proportion of convictions 
by the criminal court, relatively to the whole population of the colony, 
appears to have been about one in 375 persons. During the next three 
years it amounted to about one in every 360. In the five years, from 
1821 to 1825, to about one in 183; and from 1831 to 1835, the five 
years concluding the period, it had increased to one in 119 persons. 
In 1835 (the population being about 70,000) the number of convicts 
was near 28,000.’— MacArthur, p. 35. 


In such a state of society, it required all the effrontery of mo- 
dern Radicalism to set up a claim for a representative government. 
Yet such a claim is actually advanced and pressed by the ‘ felonry’ 
of Australia, and warmly supported by their political friends on 
this side of the water. At present, the constitution of that 
country comprehends, under the governor, an executive and a 
legislative council: the executive council consisting of the go- 
vernor, the colonial secretary, the lieutenant-governor, the bishop, 
and the colonial treasurer; the legislative council comprising, 
in addition to all these members except the last, the chief-justice, 
the attorney-general, the chief officer of customs, the auditor- 
—_ and seven private gentlemen appointed by the crown for 

e. 

It will be obvious to all rational thinkers, that a great change, 
a great purification, the work of many years, must be carried 
into full effect, before the theory of popular representation can 
be safely adopted in a colony, so large a proportion of whose 
inhabitants are convicted thieves and their associates. The pro- 
bability however is, that, if the possessién of office be continued 
for a year or two more to the cabinet which now administers (we 
cannot truly say governs) the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, 
this, like almost every other revolutionary demand, will be yielded 
to the rough-riding will of the masters of the ministers—and the 
security of property, and of religion, and even of life itself, will 
be made, in Australia, as it has been made in Canada, and in 
Ireland, the price of a score of votes in the English House of 
Commons. Nay, the Australian sacrifice has already begun: 
already the jury-law established there by the Whig administra- 
tion has put me tera into the grasp of the felonry, and spread 
dismay among the possessors of property or good name. We 
entreat the attention of our countrymen to what we now lay before 
them upon this topic. . 

The statute 9 Geo. IV. c. 83, made crimes and misdemeanors, 
in New South Wales, cognizable by a judge with a jury of seven 
commissioned officers of the army or navy; but that statute 
having empowered the Crown to allow the trial, by an ordinary 
jury, of such offences as should be specified by an _— “ 
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Council, the Whig ministers have authorised a liberal ordinance, 
the effect of which has been—first, to allow an ordinary jury in 
every case of crime or misdemeanor in which that mode of trial 
shall be desired by the defendant ;—and, secondly, to render 
admissible upon such jury every convict who, having obtained a 
pardon or served out his term of punishment, is possessed of the 
small amount of land or chattels required as a qualification: in 
other words, to make the convicts the judges of their own con- 
federates. 

A synopsis of the jury panels in the Supreme Court, from 
November, 1833, to February, 1836, shows that, of 1289 persons 
who served during that period, there were, of this class, no fewer 
than 322, being just one in every four (Appendix to First Trans- 
portation Report, p. 304). In June, 1836, when the colonial go- 
vernment had become alarmed at the consequences of their own 
indiscretion, and had directed all possible precaution to be em- 
ployed in the making up of the jury-lists, Governor Bourke relates 
that 116 emancipists were found in a list of only between 700 and 
800 persons (Appendix, p. 296). Thus, when all had been done 
to weed them out, the emancipists remained in a proportion of 
one to six or seven of all the jurors; so that, on an average, every 
rogue brought to trial would have a chance to find a couple of his 
comrades among his jury. The governor thinks this immaterial, 
provided the verdicts be satisfactory. We shall presently give 
our reasons for venturing to be of a different opinion; but first 
let us look at the facts. 

Sir F. Forbes, the chief judge, reports that, with one or two 
excepti he has ‘ been satisfied with the verdicts ;’ but as this 
gentleman was the patron of the Radical faction in the colony, 
his opinion on this agitated point is of very little more value than 
the testimony of the Morning Chronicle to the virtue of the Whig 
Election Committees. The next judge, Mr. Dowling, declines to 
go so far: remembers some few unsatisfactory verdicts even in the 
small number of about 100 cases tried by him ; thinks the system 
‘will'not bear a very disadvantageous comparison with that of the 
mother country.’ The third judge, Mr. Rasen, who had tried 
111 criminal issues, (in most of which, as he truly observes, the 
evidence is short and clear, and leaves no plausible excuse for a 
false verdict,) gives however several instances which let in some 
strong light upon the working of the law. For example, he tells 
us of an acquittal, before himself, of which a highly respectable 
gentleman on the jury afterwards disclosed the following parti- 
culars. On entering the room in which they were to consider 
their verdict, one of the jurymen laid himself on the table with 
his arms folded, saying, ‘Well, my mind is made up.’ Ancien 
ollowed, 
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followed, and lay down on the floor, saying, ‘My mind is. made 
up.’ For about twenty minutes, several discussed indifferent 
topics; and when they were invited by their foreman to enter on 
the business in hand, they answered, as before, that their minds 
were made up. One said he knew the prisorier’s father—one his 
mother—and a third had known the prisoner himself from a 
child. The narrator and two other persons being persuaded of 
the prisoner’s guilt, the jury remained locked up all night, during 
which there was much foul and disgusting language; and in the 
morning, rather than continue in such an association, the three 
jurors who were adverse to the acquittal gave way. Of the nine 
who prevailed, three were known to be conyicts, and appeared to 
lead the other six, whose conversation proved them to be persons 
similar in their habits to the three actually recorded felons. 
Another instance of the same kind is reported by the same judge 
more briefly. He mentions a third case, ‘ related,’ says he, ‘ by a 
respectable inhabitant of Sydney, on whose yeracity I rely :-— 

* He was sitting under the any Bays in the Supreme Court upon an 
occasion when a prisoner was on his trial for cattle-stealing, who was 
defended by one of the practitioners of the court, when, during the pro- 
gress of the trial, a juryman leaned over my informant towards the prac- 
titioner, and called him by his name, The latter looked up, and the 
juryman said, * It’s all right, we'll acquit him.” When the prisoner was 
called on for his defence, the practitioner advised him to say nothing, and 
call no witnesses ; and he was acquitted.'—MacArthur, Appendix, 94, 95. 

Judge Burton adds, that he could adduce other facts, within 
his own knowledge. Mr. MacArthur mentions several more (State 
and Prospects, 125, 126). The Sydney Herald, May 9, 1836, 
has the following intelligence :— 

* Cattle stealing.—A man, named Lewis Solomon, recently convicted 
of this offence, was actually one of the jury at the last sessions, upon a 
trial for cattle-stealing, (he himself being, at the time, out on bail on a 
charge of horse-stealing,) and stood out for an acquittal in the face of 
the clearest evidence.’ 

Mr. Mudie gives the following account of the proceedings of a 
jury impannelled to try a convict, wha was charged with the 
murder of his wife in the calony ;— 

* The foreman was a magistrate ; and a few others of the jury were 
men of respectability. The rest were emancipists. The judge, in his 
summing up, had considered the case so clear, that he almost told the 
jury that they must find the prisoner guilty.. But when the foreman 
asked the jurors for their opinions, one of them, an emancipated felon, 
immediately exclaimed, with horrid oaths, that “ he would not find the 
prisoner guilty; in his mind, the woman desarved what she had got!” 
Pulling off one of his shoes, and repeating ‘“‘ he'd be d—d if he’d find him 
guilty ;” he declared his resolution to subsist upon his shoe-leather, if 
the rest of the jury had a mind te test their consciences by the process 
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of starvation. The jury returned more than once into court, to appeal 
to the judge under the circumstances in which they found themselves 
placed. The judge, unfortunately, could render them no assistance. 
Reason and remonstrance with the ruffian juror were of course vain, 
how perseveringly soever they were tried. The case ended in the 
acquittal of the prisoner, an acquittal so wrong and culpable in the 
estimation of the judge, that he ordered the prisoner to be taken back to 
Bathurst, whence he had been brought, and to be there delivered to a 
bench of magistrates, to be dealt with in a summary way, not, of course, 
on the charge of murder, but on some other charge, to be framed from 
the circumstances accompanying the commission of the crime.’— Mudie, 
228, 229. 

We are not informed before which of the three judges this 
acquittal took place ; but we should have supposed it would lead 
him to any conclusion rather than ‘that the verdict was satisfactory.’ 
The attorney and solicitor-general, in a letter to the governor, 
dated 8th of April, 1836, contributed their testimonials to the 
‘ satisfactory’ character of the verdicts; but they appear to have 
seen early cause for changing their opinion: since we find in the 
Sydney Herald that, on the 12th of May then next following, one 
of these very law-officers, after a jury had been called to try a 
case of cattle-stealing, told the court, that in the absence of the 
better class of jurors he would not go on with the prosecution. 
‘The names that had been called were almost all publicans,— 
[that is, generally, emancipated convicts,|—and in the absence of 
the merchants—[that is, the respectable tradesmen|—he would 
not risk the administration of justice in their hands.’ (First Trans- 
portation Report, 3386, 7, 8.) 

But there can be no doubt that verdicts such as we have been 
analysing—verdicts delivered before the regular judges of the 
colony—would, on the whole, perverse as they were, be very 
much more ‘satisfactory’ than those delivered before the magis- 
trates at quarter-sessions, for whose opinions and directions the 
jury would of course have less respect. The extent to which 
justice is relaxed at the quarter-sessions will appear from this 
anecdote, related to the Transportation Committee. On an 
occasion where the jury, in a most infamous case, had recom- 
mended the prisoner to mercy, Mr. Mudie represented to the 
chairman of the quarter-sessions the impropriety of any remission, 
saying, ‘I know five or six of these men to be publicans, and I 
have heard them tell me that they could not afford to bring in a 
verdict of guilty, because they would lose all their custom.’ And 
the chairman made this remark, ‘If we do not attend in some 
degree to the recommendation which these fellows give, they will 
acquit the next man, whatever his guilt may be, and therefore we 
must attend to their recommendation.’ Another 
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Another case is mentioned by Mr. Mudie, where the jury, at 
the quarter-sessions, acquitted a man who, in the opinion of the 
whole court, was guilty. The foreman, a respectable emigrant, 
came to Mr. Mudie, and said, ‘I wish you would speak to the 
chairman, for here is one of our jurymen who says he took an 
oath this morning, before he came into court, that he would not 
find any man guilty.’ This fellow was an emancipist. Mr. Mudie, 
who was a magistrate, spoke to the clerk, and he, without saying 
anything to the man, substituted another person in the next jury 
that was called. (First Transp. Rep., 1859 to 1865.) 

We have not room for any more of the specific examples of 
false verdict which are contained in the works before us. The 
cases we have extracted are amply sufficient to show that the fruits 
of the system, as appealed to by the governor in its favour, are 
anything rather than recommendations of it. But we go a great 
deal further. We contend that, if the verdicts actually given 
during the three years of which we know the results, had been 
much less objectionable than they are proved to have been, the 
jury-law of New South Wales would still be a solecism in legis- 
lation. For the trial by jury is not a mere mechanical contrivance 
for delivering the gaols; it is an institution affecting the whole 
composition, character, security, and comfort of a nation. There 
are many other ways in which safeguard may be had against 
oppression and injustice; and such safeguard, we believe, did 
actually exist in New South Wales antecedently to the last vagary 
of the governor, establishing the present jury-law. The peculiar 
recommendations of the trial by jury are, the confidence in the 
laws which is felt by the people when they are themselves par- 
takers in the administration of them, and the operation of the 
system in bringing free and reputable men together,—to form their 
views of life and its business, of truth and its semblances, of 
human nature and its infirmities,—and to correct and improve 
their individual judgments by communication and consultation 
with one another. Is it possible that confidence can exist, or 
judgment be improved, in a tribunal of twelve men, of whom, 
upon an average, a couple are sure to be persons themselves but 
just emerged from the penal condition of criminals ? 

In fact, though the proportion of convicts to free settlers, on 
list of persons qualified by property to be jurors, is only about 
two in twelve, the proportion actually empannelled is vastly 
greater; because the respectable inhabitants avoid, in every pos- 
sible way, the annoyance of serving on juries with those people. 
This, again, still further aggravates the general distrust enter- 
tained of the tribunal; and accordingly, Mr. Justice Burton, in 
an official communication, declares that he witnesses, in every 
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session, the want of confidence and respect for the colonial juries, 
which is exhibited by the civil inhabitants, evinced particularly 
by their unwillingness to appear and serve; and, in his opinion, 
* this arises from the circumstance that very low and disreputable 
persons are qualified and liable to serve on juries according to 
colonial law, and that the juries actually empannelled are fre- 
quently formed of such persons.’—(First Transp. Rep., App., 
300.) And even when respectable men appear and are ready to 
serve, the prisoner and his lawyers take care to strike them off. 
The works before us give many instances of such tactics. An 
emancipated felon, says Mr. Mudie, was arraigned before the 

reme court. Several jurors, successively called, ‘were per- 
fectly to his mind ; for they were brethren of the felonry.’ (This 
is a word which Mr. Mudie values himself, and we think, very 
fairly, upon having coined, after the model of peasantry, yeomanry, 
gentry, &c.) At length, a gentleman was called whom the pri- 
soner challenged ; a magistrate, a man of property, of high re- 
spectability, and of an appearance and demeanour corresponding 
with his good qualities. The prisoner was asked why he chal- 
lenged such a juror. His answer was, that he did not know 
exactly ; the gentleman was quite unknown to him ;—but, in fact, 
he didn’t like his appearance.—( Mudie, 229.) _In another case, 
Mr. Justice Burton says,— 

* I observed gentlemen of such character and respectability thus pe- 
remptorily rejected on the part of a prisoner, that I took the liberty of 
asking some of them afterwards if the prisoner were known to them, 
and was answered that he was not. The conclusion in my own mind 
was, that they were challenged on account of their respectability. In 
another case before me, every person of apparent respectability who was 
called was peremptorily challenged on the part of the prisoner, which 
the crown officer observing, challenged all the others, and the case re- 
mained over for default of jurors! In both cases the accused had pro- 
fessional assistance.’—First Transp. Rep., App., p. 301. 

Of those who are left on the juries by the prisoners, a large 
proportion are publicans. 

* These,’ says Mr. Justice Burton, ‘ are chiefly persons who have 
been transported to this colony, or are married to convicts; many of 
them are notorious drunkards, obscene persons, fighters, gamblers, re- 
ceivers of stolen goods, receivers and harbourers of thieves and of the 
most depraved of both sexes. They exist upon the vices of the lower 
orders, and, inasmuch as there are no licensed pawnbrokers in Sydney, 
they are, in fact, the pawnbrokers; but not, as frequently occurs in 
other countries, upon occasion of some temporary pressure on the poor, 
for some necessary of life, but for intoxicating liquor.’—First Transp. 
Rep., App., p. 301. 

To the houses of these persons, 
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* prosecutors, and parties accused and on bail, and their witnesses, bond 
and free, resort for the purpose of drinking during the time they are in 
attendance on the court; and a reasonable fear is thus excited for the 
purity of the administration of justice, which J have had occasion as a 
judge to see realized.’—Ibid., p. 301. 


The consequence of such a constitution of affairs, says the same 
judge, is, that a great mass of false testimony is continually brought 
into court, to contradict or discredit the witnesses against the pri- 
soner ; testimony ‘ which an honest man may believe, and a dis- 
honest man lay hold of to raise a doubt upon. There can be no 
confidence in such cases, but in a jury themselves above suspicion.’ 
How much it is matter of course with some colonial lawyers to 
provide their clients with such evidence, appears from a story re- 
lated to the committee by the Rev. Mr. Lang :— 

* A respectable free emigrant had a tailor’s bill presented to him for a 
suit of clothes, although he had never got clothes from the tailor. He 
received a summons for the bill to the court of requests ; he represented 
the case to a colonial attorney, and requested him to manage the matter 
for him, which the attorney said he would do. The gentleman who had 
been summoned, of course, did not giye himself any further concern 
about the matter, but appeared in court when the cause was called on, 
The tailor proved that he had furnished the defendant with the suit of 
clothes, and of course that the debt was a just one; but, to the utter 
astonishment of the defendant himself, the lawyer had got a witness to 
swear that he saw him pay the tailor the bill.’—First Transp. Rep., 4026. 

* But, perhaps,’ says Mr. Mac Arthur, ‘ of all the evil influences of the 
syst 2m, the most pernicious is the general debasement it produces in the 
tone of society, and its effects more especially upon the minds of the 
young people born in the colony. Let the case be supposed, of an in- 
experienced youth, called upon for the first time to act as a juror, and 
introduced in that capacity into scenes such as those described by Mr. 
Justice Burton; and which (with no less shame than regret be it 
spoken) are reported upon good authority to have been of repeated oc- 
currence in juries assembled in a British colony—the inevitable conse- 
quence must either be the breaking down of all right principle and of 
every just sentiment ; or contempt and disgust for an institution which, 
if constituted upon right principles, would be regarded with veneration, 
and would become one of the best schools for acquiring habits of busi- 
ness, and practical experience in the discharge of the most important 
social duties.’-—Mac Arthur, p. 106. 

After a long and obstinate adherence to this pernicious jury- 
law, the liberal governor himself became at length convinced of 
its impolicy; and, in proposing to the legislative council, in 1836, 
‘a short renewal’ of it, with reference to the changes which were 
likely to be consequent on the expiration of the British statute, 
9 Geo. IV. ch. 83, commonly called the New South Wales Act, 
he expressed his hope that the jury system would eventually be 
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placed ‘ on its ancient English foundation; in other words, that 
convicts would again become ineligible in New South Wales, as 
they were in England before the jury-law, 6 Geo. IV., c. 50. 

The two great questions of the legislative constitution, and of 
the jury franchise, stood for the consideration of parliament in 
the session of 1837. Our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that the government, instead of introducing the promised bill for 
the settlement of these agitated and agitating questions, contented 
themselves with a bill for continuing the old law to another year. 
In the session which has just elapsed, the subject, of course, had 
become so much the more urgent. The same government took 
the same remedy, and continued the old law for another session 
still. The civil rights, therefore, and the political constitution, of 
this rapidly progressive community, remain, under the reforming 
ministry, at the close of 1838, exactly at the point where that 
ministry left them at the close of 1837, and at the close of 1836. 

The effect of European colonization upon the native black 
tribes has been, as in most other new countries, an injurious one. 
They are unable to resist the temptation of spirits, with which the 
white men supply them profusely; they are averse from labour, 
and seldom continue in any agricultural service. They are, however, 
excellent marksmen, and are sometimes employed as constables in 
aid of the police, on account of the acuteness of sight and of scent 
with which they trace and hunt down fugitives. An instance of 
this keenness is said by Mr. Martin to have occurred during his 
stay in New South Wales, under the following extraordinary cir- 
cumstances :— 

* A settler on the great western road was missing from his small 
farm. His convict overseer gave out that he had gone off privately to 
England and left the property in his care. This was thought extraordi- 
nary, as the settler was not in difficulties, and was a steady, prudent 
man ; the affair, however, was almost forgotten, when, one Saturday 
night, another settler was returning with his horse and cart from market. 
On arriving at a part of the fence on the road side, near the farm of his 
absent neighbour, he thought he saw him sitting on the fence; imme- 
diately the farmer pulled up his mare, hailed his friend, and, receiving 
no answer, got out of the cart, and went towards the fence. His neigh- 
bour (as he plainly appeared to be) quitted the fence, and crossed the 
field towards a pond in the direction of his home, which it was supposed 
he had deserted. The farmer thought it strange, remounted his cart, 
and proceeded home. The next morning he went to his neighbour's 
cottage, expecting to see him, but saw only the overseer, who laughed 
at the story, and said that his master was by that time near the shores of 
England. The circumstance was so inexplicable that the farmer went 
to the nearest justice of the peace (I think it was the Penrith bench), 
related the preceding circumstances, and added that he feared foul play 
had taken place. A native black, who was (and, I believe, still is) ~ 
tache 
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tached to the station as a constable, was sent with some of the mounted 
police, and accompanied the farmer to the rails where the latter thought 
he saw, the evening before, his deceased friend. The spot was pointed 
out to the black, without showing him the direction which the lost person 
apparently took after quitting the fence. On close inspection, a part of the 
upper rail was observed to be discoloured ; it was scraped with a knife by 
the black, who next smelt at it and tasted it. Immediately after, he crossed 
the fence, and took a straight direction for the pond near the cottage ; on 
its surface was a scum, which he took up in a leaf, and, after tasting and 
smelling, he declared it to be “ white man’s fat.”” Several times, some- 
what after the manner of a bloodhound, he coursed round the lake; at 
last he darted into the neighbouring thicket, and halted at a place con- 
taining some loose and decayed brushwood. On removing this, he 
thrust down the ramrod of his musket into the earth, smelt at it, and 
then desired the spectators to dig there. Instantly spades were brought 
from the cottage, and the body of the settler was found, with his skull 
fractured, and presenting every indication of having been some time im- 
mersed in water. The overseer, who was in possession of the property of 
the deceased, and who had invented the story of his departure for Eng- 
_land, was committed to gaol, and tried for murder. The foregoing cir- 
cumstantial evidence formed the main proofs. He was found guilty, 
sentenced to death, and proceeded to.the scaffold protesting his inno- 
cence. Here, however, his hardihood forsook him: he acknowledged 
the murder of his late master; that he came behind him when he was 
crossing the identical rail on which the farmer fancied he saw the de- 
ceased, and, with one blow on the head, killed him—dragged the body 
to the pond, and threw it in ; but, after some days, took it out again, and 
buried it where it was found. The sagacity of the native black was re- 
markable ; but the unaccountable manner in which the murder was dis- 
covered is one of the inscrutable dispensations of providence.’—Martin, 
p- 130. 


The numbers of the natives, in the territory actually occupied 
by the colonists, is estimated by Mr. Martin to be below 5000 ; 
and even this slender population is wasting away. 

Mr. Mudie, in his evidence before the committee, speaks 
strongly of the deterioration, both in health and morals, which the 
intercourse with the white men has produced among the abori- 
gines. <‘ In all the districts, he says, ‘ that become inhabited by 
the Europeans, the blacks always die at a much earlier age than 
those that live in the bush, from the different mode of livmg and 
from the spirits they get.’ Possessing no article of legitimate 
commerce, they purchase spirits by bartering or lending their 
wives. When the convicts first became acquainted with them, 
a great many children of the half-caste were produced, The 
convicts, who were the fathers, persuaded the black men that the 
child’s colour was owing to the mother’s having eaten too much 
white bread. But when they became acquainted with the truth, 
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they profited by it for procuring rum and tobacco; and to the 
arrangement, when put upon this basis, they were, as Mr, Mudie 
expresses it, ‘ quite agreeable.’ Disease and child-murder are 
the frequent consequences ; and contribute, with famine and in- 
ternal war, to diminish the numbers of these miserable tribes. 
In Van Diemen’s Land there is not a native left. The last 
remnant of the aboriginal people there, who had been in constant 
hostility with the settlers, were sent to a small island in Bass’s 
Straits, called Gun-Carriage Island, where government have 
maintained and made some attempts to civilize them. More 
than half their number, however, have already died, says Mr. 
Barnes, the surgeon, in his evidence before the committee of the 
present year, ‘ not from any positive disease, but from a disease 
which we know in medicine under the name of home-sickness, a 
disease which is very common to some Europeans, particularly 
the Swiss soldiers and peasantry: it comes on entirely from a 
desire to return to their country.—( Second Transp. Rep. 422.) 
Our readers will agree with us, that a state of society, such as 
New South Wales is thus found to exhibit, is not one which 
it would be desirable, even if practicable, to perpetuate. The 
transportation system, as now executed, while it injures the 
free colonists, and saps the well-being and very life of the 
black population, is productive, we suspect, of very little re- 
formation to the convicts, and of no substantial relief even to 
the mother country. That it has done some service in bringing 
the colony up to its present prosperity, we are ready to be- 
lieve ; but we incline to think that its advantages are now 
exhausted, and that, for the future, if not wholly discontinued, 
it must at least be materially modified. In the early stages 
of colonisation, when the labour required is of the rudest kind, 
and while yet no inducements exist to tempt free labourers from 
their own country, considerable numbers of convicts may be, 
as they have been, very usefully employed in advancing roads, and 
bridges, and public buildings, and bringing the new settlement 
into a state for receiving a healthier population. But when that 
first stage is past, and the colonists require, not simply hard work, 
but trustworthy qualities, and skill, either mental or manual,—con- 
victs, in the unreclaimed state in which they are now exported, are 
no longer a desirable class of servants. Trust is out of the ques- 
tion ; and as to skill, since it cannot, like ordinary bodily work, be 
elicited by compulsion, the master, to induce the exercise of it by 
his convicts, must make them think it worth their while to be 
useful to him, which raises the cost to the price of free labour. 
Such considerations have led to a very general opinion among 
the well-informed Australians, that free labour, on the whole, 
answers 
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answers better to the settler than the labour of assigned convicts ; 
and the only practical qualification of that opinion seems to be, that 
the supply of convicts, if discontinued, ought not to be cut off 
abruptly. The prevalence of these sentiments, and the influx of 
free labourers (which is now daily increasing, partly through the 
character which the colony has acquired for prosperity, and partly 
by the application of the proceeds of crown lands to the convey- 
ance of emigrants thither), are gradually, and not slowly, dimi- 
nishing the disposition of the settlers to hamper themselves with 
assigned convicts, except for the rude works of the road and the 
field ; and more and more of the prisoners, especially the most 
unmanageable and unprofitable, will be left upon the hands of 
the government, at a great increase of public cost. The expense 
of the system to the mother country is likely, therefore, to aug- 
ment, in the same proportion in which its usefulness to the set- 
tlement is diminishing. 

No doubt, there are other and very important considerations to 
be pondered, involving, indeed, no less a matter than the whole 
subject of secondary punishment. And we will readily acknow- 
ledge,—nay, we would anxiously inculcate, in these days of cheese- 
paring economy and rush-light reform,—that expense ought not 
to weigh against any measure which should really have the effect, 
first of diminishing crime by the dread of punishment, and 
secondly of relieving this country from the revisitation of dangerous 
criminals, without the extremity of capital execution, and with the 
reasonable chance of eventual reformation. But we doubt very 
much whether transportation, on its present scale, and with its 
present circumstances, he the best mode either of diminishing 
crime or of reclaiming criminals. The situation, however morall 
degraded, of a convict servant in New South Wales, will yet, if 
he has incurred no additional punishment for some new offence 
since his arrival, be found, shastealie, very little different from, 
but rather superior to, that of a farming labourer in England : 
above all, the convict is in plentiful possession of the external 
necessaries of life, with the addition of divers comforts and indul- 
gencies, when he conducts himself with common decency. When 
his friends at home, of whatever calling or character, hear how he 
fares, their regret for his banishment is very much relieved 
from horror, and the reflection is apt to présent itself to their 
minds, that, but for the disgrace, the man’s crime has been a 
gain to him. Whether, by putting an end to the system of assign- 
ment to private masters, and retaining all the convicts under 
severe control in government gangs, the state of the offender 
might be rendered more irksome, and its prospect therefore more 
alarming, is another question. In that case, beside the —— 
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of expense, you would lose the arguments, such as they are, which 
at present you derive from the utility of the convict to the colonial 
settler, and from the healing effect of new associations upon a 
mind not utterly irreclaimable; and then comes the question, 
why, if the man is merely to be provided with hard Jabour in 
prison by the government, he may not just as well be tasked with 
it in a prison at home as ina prison at the Antipodes. The 
clear result of the evidence is, that the assignment system as now 
arranged works no dread in those who hear of it on this side of 
the ocean; and so far therefore as the aim is to diminish crime 
by example, the failure is a total one. And how far the other 
object, the reformation of offenders, has been achieved, we have 
but too ample means of judging, in the accounts which all the 
writers of books, and all the witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee, have furnished, of the frightful depravation engendered 
everywhere by the hordes of hardened criminals, the glut of 
ardent spirits, and the gross disproportion of the sexes. 

We concur then with the committee in their general con- 
clusion, that the time is come when the practice of transporta- 
tion to the Australian colonies can no longer be continued on 
its present scale, or in its present shape, with any advantage 
to those settlements, to the mother country, or to the persons 
whom her laws have condemned ; and if, as we are led to hope, 
those colonies may stil] be made to bear a part in the reformation 
of offenders, it must be in connexion with other and more whole- 
some institutions. In a word, it is our belief that transportation, to 
be a useful ingredient in our code, must no longer be inflicted as a 
punishment, but rather permitted and promoted as a refuge. The 
reports of the parliamentary committee on secondary punishments, 
dated September, 1831, and June, 1832; the reports of the 
French commissioners, Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, 
Paris, 1833; the paper prepared by Mr. Heath, which is printed 
in the Appendix to the First Transportation Report, p. 258 ; 
and the miscellaneous information of many other competent 
judges of the subject, have satisfied us, as far as satisfaction is 
attainable on a subject on which experience is yet but imper- 
fect, that the basis of punishment, for those grave offences which 
in modern time have been visited with transportation, should be 
the imprisonment of the offender at home with hard labour, wholly 
+ rca his vicious companions, on the plan pursued in the 

rm Penitentiary at Philadelphia—which appears in the 
highest attainable degree to combine the advantages and exclude 
the defects of all the plans elsewhere essayed. 

* The principle there adopted is that of the complete isolation of the 
prisoners, each from the other, so that no one of them ever = 
another, 
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another, or has any means of knowing who besides himself is in the 

rison, Their solitude is prevented from being absolute, only by its 

ing relieved by the visits of the officers of the prison and the 
chaplain ‘and other clergymen, who have admittance to their cells. 
Employment is given to them, the profits of which go to defray the 
expenses of the establishment. They are allowed no communication 
with friends out of doors. Labour is not in this case, strictly speaking, 
part of the punishment, but rather an alleviation of it, which alone 
makes it endurable for long periods; so much so, that any very 
unruly behaviour is punished by depriving the offender of his work.’ 
—First Transp. Rep. App. 213. 

* The warden states his conviction that no great benefit will result to 
any prisoner whose sentence does not extend to two years or more. He 
entertains no apprehension of the health of the prisoners suffering from 
sentences however long, experience having shown that they continue to 
enjoy good health ; besides that such a period is necessary to give a 
fair chance of eradicating old habits, breaking off old acquaintances, and 

iving a taste for employment, and some degree of skill in working. In 
England, where this system is proposed as the punishment for those 
offences next after capital ones, the lowest degree of it should be such as 
to inspire considerably more dread than any imprisonment with which 
the public bas long been familiar. On-the other hand, five or six years of 
solitary confinement may be expected to produce the fullest effect in the 
way of reformation which can ever be expected; and a longer term, at 
least if inflicted for first offences, might perhaps, in this country, be apt 
to convert horror at the punishment into compassion for the criminal. 
Perhaps, then, from two to six years might be taken as the limits of the 
terms of confinement, and four years as the average.’ —Z/bid., 276. 

Now suppose a certain number of convicts to have fulfilled the 
term of their imprisonment. Those of them who have any chance 
of being re-admitted into any decent employment or fellowship 
at home will be very few; the rest will be wholly without any 
honest means of maintenance. If all these last were turned loose, 
as is now the case with convicts who have been sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment, this country would be infested with very 
many more offenders, of the worst class, than at present ; because, 
the present practice being to transport them to the number of 
about 4000 in each year, it is found that the difficulty of a home- 
ward passage, and the attractions of an Australian residence, 
reduce to avery smal] amount the numbers who actually reappear 
in England. If then we suppose a long imprisonment here to 
be substituted for immediate transportation, we shall be bound 
to make some provision against the evil which English society 
will suffer from the greater reflux of prisoners set at large. It 
is not to be inferred, however, that, because 4000 are annually 
transported, 4000 will be annually sentenced to, and released 
from, the proposed imprisonments; because, if we are right in 
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the opinion that imprisonment will be more effectual than trans- 
portation has been in deterring from crime, the number of original 
offenders will be decreased to the extent of that difference. Be 
their number, however, what it may, the prisoners enlarged will 
be of two classes: those with whom punishment has failed, and 
those with whom it has, at least to appearance, succeeded ; and 
one great question for experiment is, the proportion which these 
two classes will bear to each other. Whatever be the number 
of the unreformed offenders, to that extent, no doubt, the mother 
country will have to bear the nuisance which is now endured by 
the penal colonies, so long as those offenders shall remain at large 
after the expiration of their imprisonment: but if the legislature 
shall make due provision for the re-apprehension of such incura- 
bles on the first repetition of any felony great or small, society 
will speedily be re-delivered from them ; and though, happily, the 
humanity of modern time no longer allows the old methed of final 
riddance by capital execution, the respectable part of the com- 
munity have a right to require that an offender who has come out 
unreclaimed from a long term of such alterative imprisonment as 
we have been recommending, and has again made war upon his 
fellow-men, should now be definitively cut off from the further 
opportunity of crime, by being permanently placed in some penal 
receptacle. Such receptacles may probably be fixed, with much 
less expense, and with much better security against oppression 
or neglect, in secluded spots of the British islands, than on the 
distant soil of an infant colony. But we will not anticipate that 
the number of hopeless offenders will be sufficient to form a 
source of any great embarrassment or outlay. 

* It may fairly be hoped,’ Mr. Heath observes, ‘ that, after some years 
of solitary meditation, in which labour has been felt to be a solace and 
recreation, aided by religious instruction, which will derive a peculiar 
force by coming from the only human being with whom the prisoners 
can have any unrestrained intercourse, a great number will be found 
anxious for honest means of livelihood.’— First Transp. Rep., App. 274. 

We believe sv: and it is to this class of persons that we think 
the settlements now called penal will afford a refuge and an op- 
portunity of reformation. At home, the facility of procuring the 
labour of respectable persons will always make it difficult for a 
convict, even with the best testimonials from his penitentiary, to 
obtain a creditable livelihood. But in a colony like New South 
Wales, when the dregs of the gaols shall no longer be poured 
out upon its coasts, the comparative scarcity of labour, and the 
milder form of public opinion upon the subject of expiated crime, 
will give almost a certainty of work and wages, and of a respect- 
able establishment, to men who have undergone their chastisement, 
redeemed 
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redeemed their character at home, and obtained a conveyance to 
Australia at the expiration of their term, or perhaps, under espe- 
cially favourable circumstances, even earlier. And if in that new 
sphere of action some be found to relapse, the local authorities 
can but deal with them (as relapsing convicts would be dealt with 
at home,) by consigning them to a lasting confinement in some of 
those auxiliary settlements to which at present the perpetrators 
of crimes in Australia are condemned, and in which, as in all the 
prisons of the mother country, we would have the Philadelphian 
system as far as possible observed. ‘The conveyance of the re- 
formed convicts from home to New South Wales should, on the 
system we now advocate, be made matter of indulgence, depend- 
ing upon conduct and character. Nor must the expense be thrown 
ultimately either upon the mother country or upon the colony; 
because, if convicts were enabled to emigrate for their own profit 
at the public charge, they might be placed in a better situation 
than men who have never offended ; it must, therefore, be made 
a condition of their conveyance that the passage-money advanced 
for them by the government shall be repaid from their labour 
in the colony, by stopping a reasonable gaa of their earn- 
ings until the advance be liquidatéd. ith ordinary emigrants 
this arrangement is not easily enforced, because there is no privity 
between the master who employs the labourers and the local go- 
vernment which has to get its payment out of their earnings ; 
but with a body of convicts, whose labour would be under control, 
the same difficulty would not exist—especially a body of selected 
and tractable convicts like those who, on this plan, would be the 
only class exported by the government. 








Art. VIII.—Life and Administration of Edward First Earl of 
Clarendon; with Original sei ge and Authentic 
Papers never before published. By 'T.H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 
Lond. 1838. 


We readily agree in Mr. Lister’s preliminary proposition, that 
a biography of Lord Clarendon was wanting to our modern 
literature, although we are by no means satisfied with his attempt 
to supply the deficiency. We cannot but express our disappoint- 
ment that he should have added so little to our personal know- 
ledge of Lord Clarendon, our dissatisfaction with the general tone 
of the work, and our strong dissent from many of its details—while 
we concede to Mr. Lister the merit of a clear and unaffected style 
—some diligence in exploring at least the surface of the original 

authorities— 
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authorities — honest and not unphilosophical views of general 
questions—and a kind of impotent candour that strains after an 
impartiality which his mind has not vigour to attain. Indeed 
— Video meliora proboqué, deteriora s —would be a very 
just motto for Mr. Lister’s work, of which the most prominent 
and serious defect is the absence of any fixed principle, a want of 
moral courage, and a timid and shuffling anxiety to conciliate 
opinions which are in their essence irreconcileable. 

No writer and few statesmen have been subjected to more 
numerous, more virulent, and more insidious attacks than Lord 
Clarendon. All the enemies of the monarchical constitution of 
England have been, and still are, his. The rigid fanaticism of 
the presbyter, the unctuous bigotry of the Jesuit, and the frau- 
dulent candour of the sceptic, suspend, for a moment, their mortal 
feuds, in a common enmity to Cuurcn and Srarte, and to the 
Noble Historian whose immortal work—whether as a body of 
facts or as a code of principles—is the strongest bulwark of both 
that literature has ever erected. 

Unable to stem the strong current of its facts, to refute the 
great principles it develops, or to resist the majestic flow of its 
eloquence and wisdom, they endeavour to disparage its authority ; 
for, after all, disparagement, and not confutation, is the most that 
they venture to attempt, by individual charges of partiality and in- 
accuracy. 

A work of such extent and variety—narrating such events— 
involving such vehement passions and such important interests, 
written by one who had a large share in those transactions, and 
who does not pretend to have been exempt from those passions 
and interests, however he may have subsequently subdued or miti- 
gated them—such a work, we say, would be more than human, if 
it did not afford occasional instances by which such charges might 
be plausibly supported, The instances are, however, wonderfully 
few ; no work has ever been exposed to so severe an ordeal with 
so little substantial damage: and it is very observable that, how- 
ever this or that writer may indulge his spleen or his prejudice, 
in carping at some minor details, they all are forced to accept, 
and to rely on, Lord Clarendon, as the great and indisputable 
authority for the broader and more important features of their 
respective narratives. Take from his bitterest critics, what, 
in spite of all their censures, they are forced to borrow implicitly 
from Clarendon, and you will leave them—nothing. We cannot call 
to mind, and we do not believe that there exists, a single page of any 
of those antagonist works which, while it disputes some insulated 
fact or opinion, is not in all main particulars founded on the evi- 
dence of Clarendon. His work is like one of those grand pictures 
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of Titian or Correggio, which every inferior artist copies for profit 
or instruction, even while he pretends to discover that some turn 
of a limb is not accurately drawn, or some fold of the drapery not 
judiciously coloured. The result is as might be expected; the 
great original rises with undiminished magnificence above the 
crowd of copyists and critics ; the world at large, captivated by its 
general has. and beauty, is blind to, or careless of, the alleged 
defects ; and leaves the creeping commentators to settle among 
themselves, unheeded or disregarded, their futile and often con- 
tradictory accusations. We have—as our readers are aware— 
occasionally, in the course of our critical pursuits, met some of 
these controversialists, but, with the feeling we have stated, we 
have no more thought of entering into a detailed defence of Lord 
Clarendon, than we should of vindicating the sun for being ob- 
scured by passing clouds, or even by those real spots on his disk, 
which cannot be discovered but through a medium of artificial 
obscurity. The great day-star of our history thus holds his 
course— 
* Versant des torrens de lumiére 
Sur ses obscurs blasphémateurs !’ 

If any writer of a professed life of Lord Clarendon had even in- 
advertently given countenance to such charges, we should have 
thought it our duty to examine the evidence on which his admis- 
sions might be founded, with that care and scrupulosity which 
our respect for Lord CJarendon, and our still higher regard for 
historic truth, would suggest—but this dity is rendered infinitely 
more imperative and more important in Mr. Lister's very peculiar 
position. His alliance* with the existing house of Clarendon— 
his dedication of his work to the present inheritor of that 
name—the promise in the title-page of information from ‘ ori- 
ginal correspondences and authentic documents, not before pub- 
lished,’ naturally lead the world to expect that he has undertaken 
so serious and so delicate a task with no unfavourable disposition 
towards the founder of that house: and, therefore, while his 
warmest approbation could add but little to Lord Clarendon’s 
fame, any admission of a contrary character which he should 
make must be of the most injurious tendency—and would natu- 
rally be received at present, and appealed to hereafter, as the re- 
luctant, and of course indisputable evidence of one, who, no 





* Mr. Lister, as appears from a genealogical table given in the work, has married 
Theresa Villiers, a miece of the present Lord Clarendon, who belongs to a branch 
of the house of Jersey, that having intermarried with one of the fema/e descend- 
ants of the Chancellor, was, on the extinction of his male line, raised to the earldom 
of Clarendon, 

doubt, 
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doubt, would have defended Lord Clarendon if, in honour and 
conscience, he could have done so. 

Now Mr. Lister—while he professes, and we believe, really feels, 
a great respect for Lord Clarendon, and shows on some occa- 
sions a natural interest in his fame—has not only made many such 
injurious admissions, but he has adduced several new and gratui- 
tous charges, most, we might say all, of which, we believe to be 
either entirely unfounded or founded on misapprehension, and 
equally unjustifiable in fact and in reasoning. This strange in- 
consistency, which is the first thing that will strike any reader 
of Mr. Lister’s work, arises, we are sorry to believe, from the dis- 
ingenuous affectation of impartiality to which we have alluded— 
from a kind of morbid or selfish candour, which would purchase a 
little personal popularity from Lord Clarendon’s antagonists at 
Lord Clarendon’s expense—and from a desire to propitiate his 
own Whig patrons,* by a sour and depreciatory tone (for it is 
more tone than substance) towards the great Tory statesman— 
for a Tory we admit he was in feeling and principles, before the 
name had received its present meaning. 

Before we enter on the details which have suggested and must 
justify the foregoing observations, we must say a few words on the 
general composition of the work. Every body, we believe, re- 
ceived its announcement with great pleasure, in the expectation 
that, from his peculiar circumstances, Mr. Lister was likely to 
possess something of private anecdote and domestic history, which, 
with the already published Life and documents, would compose 
a complete biography. In this, we think, not unnatural hope, we 
have been entirely disappointed. There is not a vestige of any 
family information—and as to the ‘ unpublished documents,’ for 
the use of which Mr. Lister expresses so much gratitude ‘ to 
various persons,’ we do not find that they have produced one 
single new fact, and hardly the illustration of an old one. If the 
whole of what is derived from these sources were to be abstracted 
from the work, it would not, we believe, be diminished in its 
bulk by ten pages, or in its value by tenpence. 

The whole of the third volume does indeed consist of’ unpub- 
lished papers, but they are, with few exceptions, extracted from 
the mass of Clarendon Papers in the Bodleian Library, long ac- 
cessible to the public, and to which Mr. Lister was, as he fairly 





* Mr. Lister’s sister is married to Lord John Russell, and he is, we presume, in- 
debted to his lordship’s patronage for the office (alluded to in his preface) of Register- 
General, created by that spiteful piece of legislation which, under pretence of 
affording relief to the dissenters in the registration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
is a eal persecution of the members of the Church of England, 


states, 
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states, directed by the editors of the Clarendon State Papers, 
who, limiting their publication to the period of the Restoration, 
indicated that they left unpublished a vast profusion of do- 
cuments relating to the seven succeeding years of Lord Claren- 
don’s administration. We by no means complain of the pub- 
lication of these papers, and least of all of the few that are taken 
from private collections; on the contrary, we are grateful for 
them, as a valuable supplement to the published State Papers, 
and a useful addition (which we could wish still larger) to the 
general history of the times; but a very small portion of them 
can be said to be auxiliary to Mr. Lister’s principal and proper 
object, and the whole might, with even more propriety, have been 
published as a separate volume, than as an appendix to this new 
biography of Lord Clarendon. ; 

Mr. Lister states, as another motive for his undertaking, the 
recent publication of the Oxford editions of Clarendon’s History 
and Life, and of the diaries of Evelyn, Pepys, Burton, and 
Goddard. The two last are hardly worth mentioning as to any 
assistance derived from them to Mr. Lister’s work ; but the diaries 
of Evelyn and Pepys, with the Journals of both Houses of Par- 
liament, of which Mr. Lister has made a diligent but not always 
sagacious examination, supply almost all of novelty that Mr. 
Lister has been able to add to the former biographies. 

But there is another class of authorities which Mr. Lister in- 
troduces with a pomp of eulogy which will afford an instance of 
the—as we think it—disingenuous spirit in which the work is 
composed, 

* Literature has also been recently enriched by many publications, 
illustrating the times in which Clarendon lived, disclosing facts, solving 
doubts, enlarging the field of political speculation, and lightening the 
difficulties of succeeding labourers in historical research ; and every 
reader must acknowledge the obligations largely due to the historical 
writings of Godwin, Brodie, Guizot, Lingard, and Hallam.’—Preface, 
p. xiv. 

Now, notwithstanding this large and grateful acknowledgment 
of obligation, we believe that it would be very difficult to show 
that he has availed himself of any ‘doubts solved’ or any ‘ facts 
disclosed’ by these writers; to some of them he occasionally 
refers, but it is, in almost every important case, not to borrow, 
but to question and refute their statements. The four English 
authors happen to be those who have exerted themselves with 
most zeal in depreciating Lord Clarendon, and true to his trim- 
ming system, Mr. Lister thus endeavours to propitiate them and 
their partizans, and to compensate by a general adulation for 
the special contradictions, which—always with profound de- 
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ference and humility—he gives in the body of his work to their 
assertions. As far as we can trace he has not once quoted 
Guizot or Godwin—Brodie, only once, and that to convict him 
of a gross misrepresentation— Lingard, six times, of which five 
are contradictions and one quite trivial. To Mr. Hallam, in- 
deed, he has been more largely indebted. THe has silently bor- 
rowed from him much of his unfortunate tone ; but his avowed re- 
ferences to this source are but ten, of which four are contradictions, 
and of the others at most three or four of any importance. This is 
a somewhat unusual contrast between the smallness of the obli- 
gation and the extent of the gratitude; but still stranger are Mr. 
Lister’s ceremonials of obsequious dissent. 

‘Mr. Brodie, the acute and industrious detector of the misrepresenta- 
tions of Hume, has allowed himself to be led .’—vol. i. 123. 


‘allowed himself to be led’—poor innocent!—into a gross and 
malignant misrepresentation against Hume. 

* Dr. Lingard, whose accuracy is usually remarkable, has confounded 
the number of prisoners—— ’—vol. ii. 64. 
taken in Venner’s insurrection with the number hanged. 

* Dr. Lingard, who is seldom inaccurate, has turned French sous into 
pounds sterling.’—vol. ii. p. 367. 





a power of conversion which, if real, would do more for popery 
than the arguments of all its casuists. The whole of Mr. fixers 
proceeding indeed is as farcical as the scene in the ‘ Médecin Mal- 
gré lui,’ in which Lucas thrashes Sganarelle, accompanying every 

low with a profound salutation and a respectful assurance that 
he looks upon him as the most iearned doctor in the universe. 
But this is not the whole extent of the absurdity. We have long 
since recorded our opinion of Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory of England as ‘ the production of a decided partizan.’ We 
hope and believe that he has of late very much modified some of 
the opinions in which Mr. Lister seems to have followed him— 
but however that may be, Mr. Lister was surely bound to give 
weight to Mr. Hallam’s authority, where Mr. Hallam found him- 
self constrained by the force of facts to give up the writer on his 
own side of the question. Now hear what Mr. Hallam says of 
the other objects of Mr. Lister’s eulogy. He accuses the ‘ remark- 
ably accurate’ Doctor Lingard of ‘inveterate partiality’—‘ of re- 
Peating what he must have known to be extravagant lies ’—and 

f making ‘the very audacious [softened in his second edition to 
‘ str "] assertion’ of a falsehood (Const. Hist. i. 43, et seq.) 
And Godwin and Brodie he classes for ‘the glaring partiality 
of their statements’ with Oldmixon [the infamous], Math | Harris, 
and Mrs. Macaulay! ti 
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If this excess of courtesy towards his Whig and popish prede- 
cessors were the result of the habitual urbanity of Mr. Lister's 
mind, we should only smile at it, but unfortunately we find that 
whenever he thinks himself safe from reply or retaliation, he can 
be as abusive as Oldmixon, and he seems to compensate himself 
for his deference to those who might answer him by very harsh 
and uncharitable language towards those who cannot. In short, 
secretly desirous of vindicating Lord Clarendon on what he thinks 
the most essential points, he is willing to propitiate his own 
liberal friends and party, by timid apologies for his ‘hero’ and 
by large sacrifices of everybody else. 

The undeniable errors, both personal and political, of the second 
Charles—particularly after the honest and enlightened influence of 
Clarendon had been removed—have rendered the task of censure 
on his character and his councils easy and popular. On the 
mean pensioner* of France and the scandalous paramour of Cas- 
tlemaine the indignation of a more delicate and more decorous 
age, naturally and justly falls: and facts so notorious and so 
odious require neither declamatory exaggeration, nor the cheap 
commonplace of abusive epithets, which Mr. Lister seems too 
often to mistake for vigour of style and dignity of sentiment. 

Thus, when he says of the Restoration— 

‘the bark bore, alas! not “ Cesar and his fortunes,” but a weak, licen- 
tious, wayward stripling.’—vol. i. p. 483. 

Charles’s mind was never weak though his temper was too 
easy: he was not at this time more licentious, indeed apparently 
less so, than other men of his years and times: we know not what 
exactly Mr. Lister may mean by wayward, but the very curious 
notes between Charles and the chancellor (Clar. St. Pap. iii. App., 
and Lister, vol. iii. p. 489), prove that the king accepted advice and 
even rebuke with a good sense and temper, that seems to surprise 
Mr. Lister himself: and as to his being a sfripling, he might as 
well have been called a suckling. How differently does Burnet, 
even with all his party zeal and moral impressions against Charles, 
describe him at the same period ! 

‘The king was then thirty years of age, and, as might have been 
supposed, past the levities of youth and the extravagance of pleasure. 
He had a very good understanding; he knew well the state of affairs at 
home and abroad ; he had a softness of temper that charmed all who 
came near him, till they found how little they could depend on good 

* He, however, was not the first nor the last in this disgraceful traffic. We find 
that the Covenanting Lord Laneric solicited a pension from Cardinal Mazarine just 
at the time that he and his colleagues were selling the person of Charles I. to the 
English parliament (Montreuil to Brienne in Thurloe, 26th April, 1647); and the 

iriot Algernon Si ney was not only a pensioner of France, but Mr. Hullam de- 
ends him for it. (See Const. Hist. ii, 54, and Quart, Rev., vol. xxxvii., p. 252.) 
VOL, LXII, NO, CXXIV, 2. looks, 
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looks, kind words, and fair promises, in which he was liberal to excess, 
because he intended nothing by them but to get rid of importunities— 
He was affable and easy, and loved to be made so by all about him. He 
had a great compass of knowledge, though he never was capable of 
much application or study. He understood mechanics and physic, and 
was a good chemist.—His apprehension was quick and his memory 
good,’— Burnet, vol. i. 158. 

This, with much more in the same style, of merits acknow- 
ledged with candour and faults stated without exaggeration, by 
one who was a personal acquaintance and political opponent, is a 
ive contrast to the vague and incessant vituperation of Mr. 

ister.* 

For Charles 1. he never has a good word, and he rings the 
changes—like a village bell-ringer who pulls blindly away at the 
old ropes which his predecessors have pulled before him—on 
the rashness, the obstinacy, the despotic principles, the uxorious 
imbecility, the insincerity, the treachery of one—as we conscien- 
tiously believe—of the honestest men that ever lived—who, 
attacked on every side, circumvented by every art, betrayed, 
bullied, -vanquished, incarcerated, and at last murdered, was 
forced, during his protracted and varied agony, to try expedients 
of self-preservation and escape from the alternate force and fraud 
of implacable and unprincipled enemies. Mr. Lister loses no 
occasion of aggravating Charles’s alleged insincerity, but he never 
takes the trouble to inquire whether such changes of purpose 
were not justified or necessitated by some new and unexpected 
duplicity on the part of his enemies. A man who is attacked 
on all sides must needs turn round to defend himself: and we 
should not forget honest Major Huntingdon’s confession that his 
own leaders, Cromwell and his junto, professed as a principle that 
it was lawful ‘ to play the knave with a knave’ (1 Thurl. 98)— 
their own knavery being thus confessed, and that of their adversary 
only problematical. Against the queer. Mr. Lister is still more pre- 
judiced, and we must say malignant; nor do we recollect an in- 
stance in which any of the royalist party are spoken of without 
venom. 

Take one of many instances. After stating that the populace of 
London exhibited a brutal the joy at execution of the regicides, 
he proceeds :— _ 





* Madame de Motteville, on wnose authority in other matters Mr. Lister very 
justly relies, tells us that one of the causes of the diligent and dignified application 


which Louis XIV. showed so early to business, was emulation of the character 
which Charles had acquired by a similar conduct :—‘ La réputation qu'avoit acquise 
le Roi d’ Angleterre depuis qu'il éiait rémonté sur le tréne—les grandes louanges quit 
[Louis] entendoit fui donner sur la maniére dont il gouvernvit son royaume, lui don- 
notent dé emulation,’ (Mem, vi. 19.) 


* Evelyn’s 
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* Evelyn’s maudlin spirit of misdirected piety finds a vent in the fol- 
lowing ejaculations:— This day (O the stupendous and inscrutable 
judgments of God !) were the carcasses of those arch-rebells, Cromwell, 

radshaw, the judge who condemned his Majestie, and Ireton, sonn-in- 
law to the usurper, dragg’d out of their superb tombs in Westminster, 
among the Kings, to Tyburne, and hang’d on the gallows there from nine 
in the morning till six at night, and then buried under that fatal and 
ignominious monument, in a deepe pit; thousands of people, who had 
seene them in all their pride, being spectators. Looke back at Nov. 22, 
1658 [Oliver’s pompous funeral], and be astonish’d! and feare God, 
and honour the King; but meddle not with them who are given to 
a !” (Evelyn, ii. 162.) This presumptuous dabbler ag | 
who lived to witness the long permitted sway of the grossest profligacy, 
and the final expulsion of the house of Stuart, might have learnt before 
the close of his career that the judgments of are indeed “ inscru- 
table,” and therefore not to be employed to sanction the ephemeral 
fantasies of a partisan.’—vol. ii. p. 57. 


These are very hard words, even if Evelyn’s exclamation had 
the narrow meaning which Mr. Lister chooses to assign to it; but 
the truth is, that Evelyn—though no doubt he believed the fate of 
the regicides to be a just judgment on their crime—was on this 
occasion rather wondering at the awful contrast, and moralising on 
the stupendous vicissitudes which God had permitted to be exhi- 
bited within so short a period: and if the judicial interposition 
of the Deity is ever to be pondered or quoted in reference to 
human affairs, can an occasion be adduced in which such ejacula- 
tions as burst from Evelyn were more natural? But rancorous 
as is Mr. Lister’s censure, it is equally absurd, and recoils very 
ridiculously on himself ; for, when he connects the gross profli- 
gacy of the House of Stuart with its subsequent expulsion, is not 
he himself ‘ presumptuously dabbling in judgments?’ The logic 
of the passage is no better thar its temper ; for if the misfortunes 
of the House of Stuart had any relation to their profligacy, the 
judgment of God would in that case not have been ‘indeed in- 
scrutable,’ but, on the contrary, very clear and visible ; and finally, 
as to the lesson which he supposes Evelyn might have learned 
at the Revolution, in 1688, we really do not sce how it could 
be expected to do him much good at the Restoration, in 1660, 
or teach him thirty years before he received it, not to note down 
in his diary the occurrences and feelings of the passing day. 

We could produce abundance of similar instances of harsh 
and generally undeserved censure, but we think we have done 
enough to show that when Mr. Lister does such ko-tow before 
his Brodies and Lingards, it is not from any remarkable excess 
of natural amenity. 

But, though these points are not unimportant to a due ap- 
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plication of the general spirit of Mr. Lister's work, we must 
hasten to his treatment of Lord Clarendon himself. 

We concur in Mr. Lister's censure of the too general partiality 
of biographers to their ‘heroes,’ but we think an opposite bias is 
quite as bad, if not rather worse; and we cannot but lament that 
Mr. Lister should have been induced—on, as we shall demon- 
strate, no sufficient or substantial ground—not only to concede, 
but to enforce against Lord Clarendon the favourite accusation 
of his adversaries—historical inaccuracy. 

There can hardly be against any historian or autobiographer a 
more serious charge than is veiled under the mitigated term inac- 
curacy, and above all when the inaccuracy is represented as so 
frequent as to be in fact habitual. It saps the very foundations 
of his utility, as well as his fame—destroys all confidence in his 
evidence, and when the cases assume an air of real or supposed 
importance, is easily aggravated into an imputation of falsehood 
and fraud. When Mr. Lister is so ready not merely to confess, 
but to aggravate this charge, he, as far as his authority may go, gives 
up Lord Clarendon altogether, and all his argumentative pleadings 
in Clarendon’s favour on this or that particular case will be of 
little avail against his own broad admission of ‘ habitual inaccuracy,’ 
or, to call it by its right name, habitual falsehood. 

Lord Clarendon’s is too great a name to be thus juggled away 
between artful adversaries and a timid if not disingenuous advocate. 
We therefore feel it to be an imperative duty to discuss in detail 
att Mr. Lister's successive instances of inaccuracy. We cannot 
do so without the risk of seeming trivial ; but when such a charge 
is supported by trifles, those trifles, however inconsiderable in 
themselves, become comparatively important. 

They are, indeed, for the most part supposed anachronisms, 
or differences between dates indicated by Lord Clarendon and 
those given by other authorities—differences which Mr. Lister 
generally invests with too much consequence, and seldom takes any 
trouble to reconcile or explain. e are as fond of dates— 
though not so well paid for it—as the Register-General can be ; 
they are the landmarks of historical investigation ; but Mr. Lister 
is more diligent in detecting discrepancies than sagacious in 
tracing their causes and weighing their importance :—for instance, 
whenever he finds one between Clarendon and any other writer, 
he looks no further, but at once assumes that Clarendon must be 
wrong, when a very little thought or inquiry would have generally 
shown that Clarendon was right. 

That Clarendon is vexatiously parsimonious of dates, and too 
frequently negligent of chronological order, must be admitted and 
regretted. But it should be remembered that this was the ae 
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of the age, sanctioned by the great examples of antiquity, and 
supposed to distinguish the enlarged views of an historian from 
the painful toil of the chronicler. But besides this fashion 
(if We may so call it) of not incumbering an historical nar- 
ration with dates, Lord Clarendon had another and a better 
excuse. We appeal to Mr. Lister’s own statement, that the 
whole of his Life, and a considerable portion of his History, 
were written’ under the afflictions of age, infirmity and exile— 
amidst disease, difficulties, and dangers—without notes to assist or 
documents to correct the frailty natural to even the best memories ; 
and we must especially remind our readers, what Mr. Lister seems 
too often to forget, that there were not within Clarendon’s 
reach those copious records which in our days not only collect the 
various details of any transaction while it is in progress, but can 
be; after any lapse of time, referred to with equal ease and confi- 
dence in all matters of fact and date. Lord Clarendon had no 
Hansard’s Debates, or Annual Register to refer to. Let any of 
our readers try, without such helps, to recollect the exact details 
of any transactions of only a few years ago, and he will be satisfied 
how venial, and at all events how inevitable, are the lapses of 
memory on subordinate points. 

Another of Mr. Lister’s errors is, that he frequently confounds 
Lord Clarendon’s History with his Life, and charges as inac- 
curacies discrepancies which arise from the different circumstances 
of the two works. ‘The great majority of Mr. Lister's complaints 
apply to the Life, though his loose and general style of imputation 
would equally involve the History. We know, and Mr. Lister 
admits (1. 296), that in the composition of the more important 
parts of the History, Clarendon took great pains to obtain from 
others memoranda of events which they had witnessed and he had 
not, and no doubt he consulted all the documentary evidence that 
his circumstances allowed; but in his Life, and of those parts of 
his History which were composed during his last and painful 
exile at Montpelier, Pezenas, and Moulins, he had no such helps: 
it is true he did not so much need them, for in the latter he 
was recording principally his own thoughts and motives, about 
the substance of which he could have no doubt; and he is— 
as we think we shall be able in most, if not all, of the alleged in- 
stances to show—chargeable with no errors save such as are easily 
to be explained, and still more easily forgiven. 

We have said generally that Clarendon owes little to com- 
mentators or editors. His works have, in truth, never received 
the least elucidation. We shall find in the course of our present 
examination several charges against the noble historian, grounded 
on mere slips of the pen or errors of transcription, which — 
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have been rectified by a reference to Clarendon’s original manu- 
scripts, The sole object of the last Oxford edition was the resto- 
ratwn of the text, rendered expedient by the suppressions (the 
importance of which had been much overrated) of A A first editors, 
and it was clearly right not to attempt any other corrections, It 
was perhaps also right in such an edition to abstain from extra- 
neous annotations; but it is clear, and will, we think, become still 
clearer in the course of our discussions with Mr. Lister, that there 
is much wanting an edition of both Clarendon’s History and Life, 
with explanatory notes derived from a careful collation of all his 
own manuscripts, and an impartial comparison with all contem- 

raneous authorities. The peculiar disadvantages under which 

larendon’s historical works were originally composed—the 
manner in which the parts, written at different times and with 
different objects, were subsequently brought together—the dif- 
fuseness of style which belonged to the age generally, and te 
Clarendon individually—the yariation of the language itself—the 
alteration of manners—and, in short, the infinite changes incident 
to a lapse of near two centuries—all concur in inviting such a 
work, which we believe, if adequately executed, would be the most 
valuable addition our historical literature could receive. Let 
Oxford look to it. 

In his very Preface Mr. Lister had made haste to prefer a 
general charge of inaccuracy, and within the first eight lines of 
his work he produces his first instance, Jn Ormerod’s (Mr. Lister 
calls it Ormond’s) History of Cheshire, vol. iii, p. 394, ‘ it will,’ he 
says, ‘ be found, on the authority of two heralds’ pedigrees, that 
the estate of Norbury in Cheshire was added to that of Hyde 
by the marriage of the proprietor of Hyde with the heiress of 
Norbury,’ whereas Lord Clarendon states that it was the owner 
of Norbury who married the heiress of Hyde; and then Mr. 
Lister adds— 

* Lord Clarendon, with that inaccuracy which, where a bias was pro- 
bable, has exposed him so often to the charge of partiality, but which he 
displays equally in indifferent matters, says that Norbury had been in 
the family since the Conquest, and that the property of Hyde came by 
marriage.’—vol. i. p. 2. 

Now if Mr. Lister’s statement were perfectly accurate, we should 
smile at his reliance on the proverbially fabulous authority of a 
heralds’ pedigree, and particularly of one concocted 400 years 
after the questioned event, but we should seriously complain of 
the degrading inference which he draws from it—that as the noble 
culprit could have no direct interest in this misrepresentation, 
his similar offences on graver matters should be charitably attri- 
buted to a mere habit of lying, and not to premeditated deception. 
The 
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The taste of sueh an excuse is about equal to its validity. But 
what will our readers say when we show them that there is not a 
colour for this particular charge—that it is Mr. Lister himself 
who is flagrantly inaccurate, and that the authority to which he 
refers (but of which he never could have read beyond the first 
line) confirms Lord Clarendon’s statement, and refutes his own? 
In the first line of the pedigree there is, indeed, a mention of the 
heiress of Norbury marrying one of the Hydes, but the commen- 
tary (Ormerod’s) on that statement proves the time and other cir- 
cumstances assigned to it to be irreconcileable with other admitted 
facts, one of which is, ‘that Robert of Norbury’ (one of the de- 
scendants of the supposed match) ‘certainly married Alice de 
Hyde,’ and that in his person became yested, by this marriage and 
by a grant [probably confirmatory of the marriage settlement], 
the estate of Hyde. And this is not only stated in the com- 
mentary, (which being on the next page might have escaped Mr. 
Lister’s vigilance,) but it is on the face of the pedigree itself 
immediately following the article about the heiress of Norbury. 
For the further satisfaction of our readers we shall exhibit the 
passage which Mr. Lister has so inconceivably overlooked— 


* Axice, daughter of nr wi | Robert Hyde, Lord -of Nor- 


- : bury, grantee of lands in 
son of Elias de Hyde, with Hyper, from John, son of 


whom the said William and} married : : 

Alice his wife gave lands mg deeb. me a ee 

in frank marriage in Hype, Riser ante 
Norbury. 


—Ormerod’s Chesh., iii. 393. 

Such an inaccuracy as was attributed to Lord Clarendon was 
not, even if true, worth a moment’s notice, but Mr. Lister's 
misrepresentation becomes, from the circumstances in which, and 
the purpose for which it was made, important and unpardonable. 

Very soon after he produces another charge almost as trivial, 
accompanied by another equally offensive apology. In reference 
to an interview which Hyde had with Archbishop Laud immedi- 
ately before the dissolution of the short parliament in 1640, Mr. 
Lister says— 

* It does not appear whether this interview took place on the 4th of 
May, when Hyde moved the question of supply, or on Saturday the 
2nd, after the debate on the King’s previous message. Hyde, who 
wrote much from memory, is often inaccurate in details ; as will appear 
from his account of this short parliament. He says it met on the 3rd of 
April. It met on the 13th. He notices only the latter of the King’s 
two messages to the Commons deliyered by Vane, which, he says, was 
delivered about the Ist of May. He says the debate on it was resumed 
the next day; and that on the next after that (being the day on which 
Hyde moyed the question of supply) it was hoped there would nee 

en 
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been some new message. Now, it was on this very day that the second 
message was brought to the House, and it was this message which pro- 
duced the debate in which Hyde bore so prominent a part. The first 
message had been delivered on the 2nd of May; and the debate was re- 
sumed, not “the next day,” which was Sunday, but adjourned to Mon- 
day the 4th. These are the not improbable inaccuracies of one who, 
writing long after the events described, relied much upon his memory. 
They should teach us to receive his details with caution. At the same 
time, mis-statements such as these, where there could have been no in- 
ducement to mis-state, should have weight with those who are ever 
prone to attribute his inaccuracies to wilful partiality.’—vol. i. p. 61. 

Here again the charge is futile, and the defence therefore as 
superfluous as derogatory. The confusion as to which of two 
days was meant is of Mr. Lister’s own creating, for the detailed 
account of the two days’ debate, and of the interview with Laud, 
are not in the same work. The History of the Rebellion tells 
us the debate lasted two days—the Life says that at the close of 
the debate Hyde waited on Laud. Each work, the public and 
the private, tells its own story clearly, and it is plain enough that 
it was at the close of the debate—that is, on the second day—that 
the interview took place. As Mr. Lister thought the matter 
worth noticing, we wonder that he who makes so much parade of 
his researches in the Bodleian library did not take the pains to 
look at the original manuscript. He would have found the 
matter still more clear than, as we think, it is on the face of the 
printed texts—for it turns out that the account of the interview 
with Laud was originally inserted in the History immediately 
AFTER the close of the debate, but was subsequently omitted from 
that place, and inserted in the Life—the anecdcte being, we 
suppose, thought of a personal nature, and better suited to the 
biography than the history. 

’ But in addition to this groundless complaint, Mr. Lister alleges 
some, as he, we suppose, thinks, more serious inaccuracies. Cla- 
rendon says that parliament met on the 3rd of April—he should 
have said the 13th. It would have required no great candour to 
have attributed this mistake to a mere slip of the pen, but if Mr. 
Lister had taken the ordinary trouble of looking at Lord Cla- 
rendon’s original account, which is given in the very volume he 
quotes, he would have found that twice over Lord Clarendon 

- gives the correct day— 

* The meeting was on the 13th of April..—C/. Hist. App., vol. i. p. 513. 
And again— 

* The parliament assembled on the 13th of April, as I said before,’—ib. 


So that the error was in the transcription, and was corrected in 
the very volume which Mr. Lister had before his eyes, but did 


not 
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not think it worth while to look at. Next, Mr. Lister objects 
that Clarendon does not notice the secend message of the 4th 
of May, but even says that no message came. It is true that 
Lord Clarendon treats the two messages as one, but he does not 
negative, as Mr. Lister states, the delivery of the second message, 
the substance of which, in fact, he had already quoted. What he 
says is, that on the second day 

‘ a new message was expected and hoped, that might have facilitated the 
debate, but nothing of that kind appeared.’ 

Meaning, of course, that no conciliatory proposition was made, 
—which was the fact—and so the debate proceeded with in- 
creased violence. But what shows most strongly the futility of 
Mr. Lister's hypercriticism on this point is that Whitelock, in 
his Diary—on the accuracy of which Mr. Lister so constantly 
relies—treats, like Clarendon, the fwo messages as one—which 
in substance they were, for the latter was supplementary to and 
explanatory of the first.* And finally, as to Clarendon’s inaccu- 
racy in saying that the debate was adjourned ‘to the nezt day,’ 
when Mr. Lister thinks he should have said ‘ to the next day but 
one,’ Clarendon was right on Mr. Lister’s own showing; for the 
very next day happened to be Sunday, and he very properly men- 
tions—not the dies non, but—the nezt sitting day. 

Mr. Lister’s next charge refers to Hyde’s proceedings in the 
House of Commons against the Northern Commission, usually 
called the Court of York. After noticing that there are three 
different reports of Hyde’s speech delivered at a conference of the 
two Houses on this subject, he says— 

‘In Lord Clarendon’s history of these proceedings, we find an in- 
stance of the incorrectness into which he was led by reliance on his 
memory. In his History of the Rebellion he says, “The commission 
was often renewed, but still in the same form, or very little alteration, 
till Queen Elizabeth’s time; and then there was an alteration in the 
commission itself.” In his speech, which (as the words I am about to 
quote are the same in all three reports) I must suppose, in this part, to 
have been correctly given, he says, “ Till the coming in of King James, 
the commission continued still the same.” ’—vol. i. p. 91. 

This is really one of the strangest misrepresentations we ever 
read—the point is of no kind of importance—but if it were, there 
is no real discrepancy, and the apparent discrepancy is, in fact, 
created by Mr. Lister. First, Mr. Lister quotes a state- 
ment in the ‘ History of the Rebellion’ as at variance with three 
reports of a certain speech :—who would not suppose that the pas- 
sage in the History was an historical statement of the fact? It 





* Strictly speaking, the second was not a message, but a reply from the K “ug to 
the answer of the Commons to the original message. 
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is no such thing—it is merely a quotation, and marked as such, 
of another version of the same speech. So that the fact is re- 
duced to this, that Mr. Lister prefers any report of a speech to 
that of the person who spoke it—a very safe rule in modern par- 
liaments, but not quite applicable in this case, where the speech 
was at a conference between the two Houses, and delivered in 
writing to the Lords. But, after all, the difference between the 
reports is mainly occasioned by a suppression on the part of Mr. 
Lister. After the passage about an alteration (Clarendon wrote 
‘some alteration’) in Queen Elizabeth’s time, which Mr. Lister 
quotes, Clarendon goes on to state— 

‘ there were more and greater alterations, both in the commission and 
the instructions in the time of James I.’—Cl. Hist. Reb. vol. i. p, 420. 
This, which substantially reconciles all the reports, Mr. Lister 
omits ! 

In another instance Mr. Lister quotes from Rushworth the 
declaration of the Parliament :— 

* that arms “ shall not be laid down” until the king withdraw his pro- 
tection from all such persons as “ have been voted by both Houses to 
be delinquents, and shall leave them to the justice of the Parliament.”’’ 
—vol. i, p. 202. 

To which he adds this note ;— 

* Rushworth, y.2. In Lord Clarendon’s version of this declaration, 
we find the following important addition,—‘ or that shall by both Houses 
be vated to be delinquents ;”” which does not appear in Rushworth’s ver- 
sion. See Clar. Hist. Reb. iii. 216.’—vol. i. p. 202. . 

By this observation and by adopting Rushworth’s version in 
his text, Mr. Lister seems to imply that the additional paragraph 
is an unfounded interpolation of Lord Clarendon’s. Is it not 
strange that before he yentured on what amounts to a kind of 
imputation on Lord Clarendon’s honesty, he did not look to the 
other authorities? He would haye found in ano more recondite 
place than the Journals of the House of Lords bene 6, 1642) 
the genuine declaration, with ‘ the important addition given by 
Lord Clarendon,’ and omitted by Rushworth—whose omissions 
are frequently very suspicious. 

Lord Clarendon says, that Prince Charles, with Hyde, Hop- 
ton, &c., left Oxford for the West on the 4th March, 1645; Mr. 
Lister peremptorily fixes it on the 5th March :— 


*“ March 5. Prince Charles, attended by the E. of Berkshire, Lo. 
Capel, Lord Hopton, Lo. Culpepper, St Baw. Hyde, y® Archb’pp of 
Armath, and Bipp of Salisbury, sett forwards from Oxford towards y® 
west a 11 of y® clock this day.” Dugdale’s Diary, edited by Ham- 
per, 78. 

* I have followed Dugdale’s date instead of Clarendon’s, who says the 
4th 
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4th of March. The diary of the most accurate of antiquarians is neces- 
sarily to be preferred to the historian’s recollections.’—vol. ii. p. 254. 

is is not se clear, We have consulted the newspapers of 
the time in the British Museum, and in one called ‘ Perfect Pas- 
sages of each day's Proceedings, Ke.,’ we read— 

* London, Wednesday, March 5.—Hopton, we hear, is gone with the 
Prince to Bristol.’ 

That which was an article of news in London on the Sth naust 
have happened at Oxford at least one day earlier :—but again— 

* Out of Wiltshire, it is certified, that Wednesday last [5th] P. Charles 
coming from Oxford with Hopton, &c., was met by the King’s sheriff of 
Wiltshire to conyey him to Bristol, &c.’ 

The day the Prince left Oxford, ‘about eleyen o'clock in the 
forenoon, he proceeded in a constant storm of rain to Farringdon, 
where he slept, and the next day’ entered and crossed Wiltshire, 
and slept at Devizes; therefore, if he crossed Wiltshire on the 
5th, he left Oxford on the 4th. This seems conclusive; but a 
new difficulty arises. Lord Clarendon, instead of differing, as 
Mr. Lister says, from Dugdale, really agreed with him. In his 
original M.S. he had, as Mr. Lister might and ought to have 
seen in the appendix to the Oxford edition, written ‘ Wednesday.’ 
In the long subsequent transcription this was altered to the 4th— 
perhaps in deference to the newspapers of the time, the eyidence 
of which seems still stronger than that of Dugdale, 

We now arrive at a question of real historical importance, on 
which Lord Clarendon’s accuracy has been seriously and plau- 
sibly, though we think, as usual, unjustly impugned — 


‘Fairfax, after his victories in the West, turned to attack the sole 
remnant of the King’s military force, and prepared to hesiege Oxford. 
Charles, by attempting to remain there, would inevitably haye fallen 
into the hands of the Parliament. Montreuil, the French enyoy, was 
negotiating for his refuge with the Scotch army ; and engaged, in April, 
in the name of the French court, that Charles, if he put himself in the 
hands of the Scotch, should be received as their natural sovereign“ be 
with them in all freedom of his conscience and his honour ’”’—have pro- 
tection for himself and attendants, and military assistance in procurin; 
a happy and well-grounded peace. Montreuil, as it appears, made this 
engagement rashly, and without having been duly authorised by the 
Scotch ; and after his arrival at their camp, was obliged to warn the 
King of his failure in obtaining a full ratification of these flattering pro- 
mises. Yet Charles’s necessities obliged him to accept the doubtful 
ssylum ; and about the end of April, attended only by Ashburnham and 
Dr. Hudson, he escaped by night from Oxford in disguise, and travelling 
by circuitous routes, arrived, on the 5th of May, at the Scotch camp 
before Newark...... 

‘Lord Clarendon has committed an important mis-statement in his 
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history of this negotiation, representing this engagement as matle by 
Montreuil after communication with the Scotch at Newark, instead of 
having been made before. The engagement was signed at Oxford on 
the 1st of April. Montreuil left Oxford, for the head-quarters of the 
Scotch army, on the 3rd, and wrote his first letter to the King, from 
thence, on the 16th. -See Edinburgh Review, lii. 33, et seq., where will 
be found a good discussion of this subject.’—vol. i. pp. 292, 293. 


Mr. Lister may call it ‘a good discussion,’ because it is prudent 
to itiate the Edinburgh Review, but when that work charges 
Lord Claridon not merely with ‘ mis-statement,’ but with ‘ fabri- 
cation’ and < falsification, it behoved, we think, Mr. Lister to 
have gone a little deeper into the subject: as he has left the 
matter, he has done justice to neither side. We are not surprised 
that our northern contemporaries should be anxious to clear the 
Scotch of any portion that could be nibbled away of that great 
infamy—but we must own that the exculpatory conclusions to 
which ‘they have arrived, though, to a certain extent at least, 
adopted by Mr. Lister, appear to us to have been made on a 
view of the evidence both partial and imperfect. 

It is not the least curious part of this affair, that—affording the 
most serious and certainly the most violent charge that we re- 
member against Clarendon’s historical credit—it should be intro- 
duced by him with special professions of candour and truth— 


‘ If what I shall here set down of that transaction shall appear some 
vindication of that gentleman [Montreuil] from those imputations under 
which his memory remains blasted, it can be imputed only to the Jove 
of truth, which ought in common honesty to be preserved in history as 
the very soul of it.’—Hist. Reb., vol. v. p. 383. 

And he ‘states that he is able to do this justice, because he has in 
his possession the originals or copies of all the correspondence 
concerning this affair between the King and Montreuil. 

It would be hard, @ priori, to persuade us that such a man as 
Clarendon could have introduced a premeditated ‘falsification’ 
with such professions. 

The accusation against Clarendon may be thus summed up— 
that he represents the Scotch commissioners, and more particu- 
larly those at Newark, as consenting to and ratifying an en- 
gagement made by M. de Montreuil, that the King should be 
dutifully and honourably received in the Scottish army—an 
engagement afterwards shamefully broken; whereas, in fact, the 
Scotch had nothing to do with that engagement (made by Mon- 
treuil ‘ with,’ says the Reviewer, ‘ unpardonable rashness and pre- 
sumption’—‘ rashly and without authority, says Mr. Lister)—and 
had distinctly disclaimed as soon as they heard of it; and further, 
that Clarendon, who professed to write from the original docu- 
ments 
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ments (since published in the Clarendon State Papers, vol. ii. 
p- 218, et seq.), knowingly and wilfully falsified the facts out of his 
hatred of the Scottish nation. This view rests entirely on the com- 

ison of the dates, as above stated—viz., that the engagement 
is dated Ist of April—that Montreuil remained at Oxford till the 
3rd—that he did not reach the Scottish army till two or three days 
after—and that in his very first letter from that army, dated 16th 
of April, he informed the king that ‘he had found the Scottish 
leaders very averse to ratify the engagement, and therefore strongly 
dissuaded him from coming amongst them’—facts that disprove 
Lord Clarendon’s statement, that the Scots had at first adopted, 
and afterwards rejected Montreuil’s arrangement. 

We shall show that this inference is made from an imperfect 
statement of the facts ; and that, even if it were admitted that Lord 
Clarendon were mistaken in supposing that Montreuil’s engage- 
ment was made at Newark and thence transmitted to Oxford, 
that variance would not be of the importance attributed to it—in 
fact, of none at all as to the substance of the affair. For this pur- 

we must look to stages of the transaction, both earlier and 

ater than Mr. Lister and his guides have done—who do not appear 

to have been aware of some very important evidence on the sub- 
ject which exists in a work not referred to by them. 

Montreuil, who was the French agent for Scotland, had been 
for some months fruitlessly employed in these negotiations, both in 
Scotland early in the year, and subsequently with the Scotch Com- 
missioners in London. At length, in March 1646, he announced 
that he was about to proceed to fulfil his official duties in their 
proper sphere—Scotland—and he obtained, not without difficulty, 
permission from the English Parliament to proceed vid Oxford, 
where the king then was: this arrangement was for the paper 
of pursuing, first with the king, and eventually with the Scottish 
army, the secret negotiations which he had opened with the 
Scotch Commissioners in London. Immediately on his arrival at 
Oxford, which was between the 20th and 23rd of March, he ob- 
tained from the king a written message to the Scotch Commis- 
sioners; which begins in these words :— 

‘Upon what M. de Montreuil hath shown us of your good affection 
to serve us, we have thought fit to give you this satisfaction,’—Clar. 
St. Pap. vol. ii. p. 218— 

a d then proceeds to state the concessions which he is ready to 

make, On this Montreuil has endorsed 

‘a true copy of what I sent in cypher by his Majesty’s command. 

*23rd March.’—Clar. St. Pap. vol. ii. p. 219. 

* Sent’—to the Scotch Commissioners! Thus then it appears, 

that although Montreuil, in the earlier stages of the weponetion, 
ou 
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found the Scotch Commissioners disinclined to accept the king’s 
terms, yet they had now come to some kind of agreement, and 
that Montreuil had brought to Oxford propositions, if not settled 
terms, from them, and was furnished with their cipher for ulterior 
communications. This is further corroborated by the following, 
subsequently addressed to the Scotch Commissioners by the king 
himself. 

* And to make you better know how far we are willing to trust you, we 
are resolved so soon as we shall be satisfied by Montreuil, that what we 
send by him hath taken the wished effect, to send precise orders to our 
governor of Newark to deliver that town into your hands, the better 
to enable you to treat on and secure our passage to you.’—ib. 219. 

On this Montreuil has endorsed— 


* This is the continuation of what his Majesty gave me to be sent to 


° DE MONTREUIL. 

*24th March, 1646.’ 

And again— 

‘Whereas we sent you a letter dated the 23rd instant, (a copy whereof 
wé send you herewith,) we think it now necessary to eschew loss of time 
by thus earnestly to desire you to send, with all speed, power to M. de 

ontreuil to assure us that we shall be secure in your army according 
as is mentioned in that paper and upon those conditions ; assuring you 
that you shall find us both hearty and reel in the performance of what- 
soever we have promised therein.’—7b. 

On this Montreuil has endorsed— 

* A true copy of what I sent in cypher by his Majesty’s command. 

* This ak Merch 1646. pe - "‘unehhavts* 

There occurs here a hiatus or suspension in the documentary 
correspondence, and to the foregoing propositions no answet 
appears—no doubt, because (as we shall show presently) the 
Scotch, in their precarious position with the English Parlia. 
ment, were reluctant to commit themselves in writing: the 
answer, therefore, was probably either conveyed verbally, or, 
if in writing, was given back to these prudent negotiators ; but 
that there was an answer, and a favourable one, is morally 
and even demonstratively certain, because it was on the Ist of 
April—which is about the time that the answer from London 
to the king's offers might be expected—that Montreuil and the 
king signed and exchanged their mutual engagements on the 
proposed basis, and the king further gave Montreuil an order 
to the Governor of Newark to deliver that vitally important 
place, which he had, in his letter of the 24th March, promised 
to do as soon as he should receive their acceptance of his terms. 
It is morally impossible that these steps should have been taken, 
if the propositions of the 23rd and 24th had not been accepted. 
And 
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And again; There is a restriction in the king’s engagement 
of the 1st of April, as to the persons who were to accompany him, 
which was no part of the original proposition, arid was clearly a 
stipulation on the part of the Scots, received by Montreuil in 
answer to the communications of the 23rd and 24th of March. 

And further, we have a statement from Montreuil that, even 
after his first bad reception at Southwell, he at one time hoped 
that the Scots would have kept their promises, and ‘que le roy 
seroit regu comme a été promis’ (ib.)—a promise which must 
have been made, or at least confirmed, between the 23rd of March 
and the ist of April.* These inferences from the documentary 
evidence would be enough; but we have a decisive corroboration 
of them in the testimony of Mr. Ashburnham, who, with Dr. 
Hudson (of whom more presently), attended the king in this fatal 
journey, and who thus in his ‘ Narrative’ (published a few years 
since by his descendant the late Lord Ashburnham) describes an 
interview between the king, Montreuil, and the Scotch officers, 
soon after his first arrival in the army, at which his Majesty 
complained of their breach of promise. Lord Lothian, on the 
part of the Commissioners, denied all knowledge of any such 
treaty :— 

. Whateuyes His Majestie desired the French agent to summe up 
his instructions from the Crowne of France, and to make a narrative of 
his negotiation thereupon, with the Scotts Commissioners resideing tn 
London; which, when he had done, some of the Lords [Scotch Com- 
missioners with the army] did assure His Majestie that they were al- 
together ignorant of those particulars, and that therefore the Treaty 
being with their Commissioners at London, and they being a distinct 
bodie of themselves, could not be responsible, or anie way concern’d 
therein. His Majestie then demanded how he came to be invited 
thither, and what reason they had to send Him word that all differ- 
ences were reconcil’d, and that David Lesley was to have met him with 
a partie of horse. They answered that it was verie true,’ &c.—Ashb. 
par. ii. 76. 

This, even if we could carry the case no further, would be 
decisive as to the main fact—namely, of the treaty or agreement 
between Montreuil and the Scotch Commissioners in London, 
and clears him, as Clarendon had already done, from the charges 
of ‘unpardonable rashness and presumption :’ and Clarendon’s 
error, if any, would be only this, that seeing in Montreuil’s 
correspondence—which, as he informs us, was his sole authority 





* We might, if necessary, find much more to the same effect in Montreuil’s cor- 
respondence ir the first volume of Thurloe. It is very remarkable that, on a com- 
parison of the printed letters with the MSS. in the Carte and Ormond collection in 
the Bodleian, the former have been seriously garb/ed, and that some additionally 
ingens passages on this subject have been suppressed ; but the published evidence 
suffices for our purpose, aie 
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—that the Commissioners in London were at first intractable, and 
finding no record of any change in their opinion, but seeing that, 
nevertheless, there had really been a treaty with some. Scotch 
Commissioners, he concluded that it must necessarily have been 
with those atteading the army. But we shall now proceed to 
show, that even to this extent Clarendon was not deceived, 
still less that he meant to deceive others. The army commis- 
sioners indeed affected surprise when they heard of the treaty, 
but so did the London commissioners when they heard the king 
was in their army, although their artful and premeditated con- 
currence in the transaction cannot now be denied.—(See in 
Whitelocke and Rushworth their equally violent and false pro- 
testations to the English Parliament, on this point.) As to the 
honour of Scotland, it signifies nothing which set of commissioners 
were guilty of this treachery: Clarendon makes no such dis- 
tinction; and we think we shall prove that both were partici- 
pators. , 

We begin on this point by asking, Is it credible that the com- 
missioners in London should not have informed their colleagues 
with the army of a treaty which the latter were specially to 
execute ? 

‘The king,’ says Ashburnham—himself a party in the whole trans- 
action— did plainly discover that they intended to evade all performance 
of conditions upon the treaty, by their not being privie to what those 
commissioners at London had done; whereas I am persuaded that no- 
thing was ever more exactly managed than the intelligences of all the 
passages of that treaty between the commissioners in London and those 
residing in the armie; and the better to justify that beliefe (though I 
— there will scarce be found anie so ignorant as to think that they 
did not freely communicate all things that related to a business of that 
vast consideration), I doe well remember, that in one of Montreul’s 
letters to the king, dated from the Scottish armie, and which his Majesty 
received before his going from Oxford, there was this expression, “ that 
he was confident all things would be settled, for that the Chancellor 
of Scotland [chief commissioner at London] had given a meeting.about 
Northampton [at Royston] to the commissioners of the armie, and had 
fully satisfied them in all particular's of the treaty.” ’—Ashb. Nar.i.'17. 

That very letter is fortunately preserved, and confirms Ash- 
burnham’s reasoning as well as his statement. Montreuil, in a 
first letter from Southwell, which never reached the king, gave a 
very unsatisfactory account of the disposition of the army commis- 
sioners towards the execution of the treaty—which he repeats in 
his second letter of ‘the 16th of April; but in this he adds, that 
he had now some hopes that, in consequence of 
‘ an interview which had taken place [in the previous week] at Royston 
between the Chancellor of Scotlaud, the Ear! of Dumfermlin, and 
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all that his majesty had desired, and that I had promised him should 
be exeeuted.’—ib. 221. 

The results of this interview at Royston were the subject of 
long debates amongst the commissioners at Southwell, and yet 
Lord Lothian declared, a fortnight or three weeks later, that he 
had never so much as heard of any treaty or conditions. 

But the following is still more conclusive. We find in the 
series of documents a message—in French—evidently from the 
Scotch Commissioners at London, excusing and accounting for the 
bad reception M, de Montreuil had experienced at Southwell, 
and announcing that it had arisen from misapprehension, but 
that the matter had now been explained and arranged in the con- 
ference at Royston. This important paper was written in London 
the same day that Montreuil’s dispatch was written in Southwell. 
The following is a translation of it made by us, and the first, as 
far as appears, that has ever been made of it. Our readers will 
see presently the object of this observation :— 


Message in writing to his Majesty —‘ M. de Montreuil spoke with 
the Scotch deputies with the army before they had received all the neces- 
sary impressions concerning the details of the design which 
given on Saturday last at Royston by and Dumfermlin . The 
difficulty was about advancing to meet the king; but that is now set- 
tled, if the king will acquaint Montreuil of the time when the Scots 
shall meet him at the place already appointed. J am ordered by the 
Scottish deputies to assure you that they will not fail therein, and that 
the king will be received as has been promised in the army, and that 
his conscience shall not be forced.—London, 16th April.’ 


This was sent from London to Montreuil, and by him forwarded 
from Southwell to the king ten days before he left Oxford, and 
was therefore a direct invitation from both sets of Commissioners. 

But here arises another important circumstance. It is remark- 
able that the place in Clarendon’s history, where the ‘engage- 
ment’ said by him to have been forwarded by Montreuil from 
Southwell is inserted, was left in the original MS. a blank, thus— 


‘—— which paper is here faithfully translated out of the eriginal,’— 
(Vide the Engagement)— 

leaving a blank to be filled up by his amanuensis with the trans- 
lation. This blank, however, the first editors filled up with the 
document signed the Ist April, on the probable supposition that 
this was the engagement referred to—and it is upon this fact that 
the whole charge against Clarendon rests. We have shown that 
the ‘engagement’ of the 1st April, sanctioned by the London 
Commissioners, would have fully justified Montreuil and sub- 
stantially Clarendon ; but is it not possible that this Jas¢ quoted 
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French paper, which was sent by Montreuil from Southwell with 
the sanction of the Army Commissioners, may have been that with 
which Clarendon intended the blank to be filled up? Clarendon 
says, ‘here faithfully translated out of the original,’ but the en- 
gagement of the Ist April is not a translation but an original 
English document attested as a ‘ copia vera’ by Secretary Nicholas, 
which Clarendon had under his eyes, and which he might at 
once have put into its proper place—but the other document ex- 
isted only in French, and for a translation of it to be afterwards 
made, Clarendon would naturally have left the blank ; and then 
his whole statement would be literally as well as substantially 
correct. 

But however this may be, the main fact is certain, that Mon- 
treuil had the sanction of both sets of Commissioners, not only 
by the engagements of the Ist and !6th of April, but by another 
which is vouched and proved by a new and important witness, 
whose evidence, it seems very strange that the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, and his acolyte Mr. Lister, as well as all other writers 
on this subject, should have overlooked. It will be recollected 
that the king, on leaving Oxford, was accompanied by John 
Ashburnham and Dr. Hudson, his chaplain—his ‘plain dealing 
chaplain,’ as the king, for his blunt honesty, used to call him. 
When the king was put under restraint at Neweastle, Ash- 
burnham was allowed to escape, but Hudson was taken. His 
subsequent meg is to be traced in a series of letters, ex- 
aminations, and depositions, which Thomas Hearn printed at 
the end of the second volume of his edition of the Chronicon de 
Dunstable, and which Peck has reprinted in his Desiderata Cu- 
riosa (lib. x. No. 8, et seq.), from which we shall make some 
extracts. 

‘The examination of Dr. Michael Hudson before the committee of par- 
liament touching the king’s escape from Oxford to the Scots at 
Southwell. 

‘Upon Friday, April 2nd,* the French agent departed from Oxon 
and went. towards Southwell...... 

* Upon Tuesday, April 6, the king sent for me in the. morning and 
bid me prepare myself for a journey, .... and that Mr. Ashburnham 
and Mr, Secretary Nicholas would furnish me with instructions that 
re for my journey; and soe about eight of the clock that night they 
told me that I must of necessity be at Harborough next night, and there 
I should find Monsieur Montreuil and 500 of the Scottish Horse wait- 
ing to receive the king ; and wished me to tell Montreuil that because 
the king had never received a letter from him since his departure from 
Oxon to assure him of the Scottish Horse waiting for him, (according 








* Mr. Lister and Co., on the faith of Dugdale’s Diaty, say the 3rd; the variance 


is of no importance since Clarendon did not make it, 
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as Monsieur and the Scotch commissioners had concluded at London, 
and as Monsieur had thereupon undertaken to the king at Oxford,) the 
king would not adventure his person, but had sent me to let him [Mon- 
treuil] understand the reason why he [the king] came not. My further 
instructions from Mr. Ashburnham and Mr. Secretary were, that yf I 
found none at Harborough, I should to Southwell to Montreuil. 

‘Upon Wednesday, April 7, I went from Oxon to Harborough and 
found neither Montreuil nor Scot. 

‘Upon Thursday, April 8, I went to Southwell to Montreuil, who 
told me the Scots, notwithstanding their former promises, absolutely 
declined the meeting at Harborough, because it would be a manifest 
breach of the peace between them and the parliament, but that they 
could give no full answer to Montreuil’s demand before the Monday 
following, being the 12th April.’ 

On Tuesday, 16th, Hudson received from Montreuil his dispatch 
for the king (no doubt the same of that date printed in the 
State Papers), and reached Oxford on the 18th, where, upon 
his unfavourable report of the temper of the Scots, and ‘ their 
unworthy dealing in failing him at Harborough, the king aban- 
doned for the mothent all thoughts of going to the Scots: but the 
pressure of the hostile armies round Oxford—and also—no doubt 
—the receipt of the explanation and apology from London of the 
16th April—induced the king to leave that city on the morning of 
the 27th. He did so, accompanied by Ashburnham and Hud- 
son, whose servant he appeared to be. The whole detail of 
this journey is curious and interesting, but we must limit our- 
selves to what relates to the matter in hand. They directed 
their course first towards London, which they approached as 
near as Harrow, and thence turning off, made a Circuit by cross 
roads to Downham in Norfolk, whence it was resolved that 
Hudson should proceed alone to Southwell, with a little note 
from the king to Montreuil, desiring him 
‘ to make an absolute conclusion with the Scots, and if they would give 
such honourable conditions for him, as should satisfy Mim (concerning 
the particulars of which the king had given me instructions), then he 
would come to them ; if not, he was resolved to dispose otherwise of him- 
self upon my return. 

‘I came to Southwell next morning; and acquainted the French 
agent with these particulars, who, on Thursday night [30th April], told 
me they would condescend [a Scotch phrase meaning consent or agree] 
to all the demands which the king and Montreuil had agreed to make 
to them before Montreuil came from Oxford (of which Montreuil told 
me the summe), but would not give anything under their hands. 1 
desired, to avoid mistakes, that the particulars might be set down in 
writing, lest I should afterwards be charged with making a false re- 
lation, and soe set the propositions down in writing. 

‘ I. That they should receive the king on his person and honour, fe 
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* If. That they should press the king to do nothing contrarie to his 
conscience. 

* 111. That Mr. Ashburnham and I should be protected. 

‘IV. That if the Parliament refused upon a message from the king to 
restore the king to his rights and prerogatives, they should de- 
clare for the king, and take all the king’s friends under their 
protection, and if the Parliament did condescend to restore 
the king, then the Scott’s should be a means that not above four 
of them [the king’s friends] should suffer banishment and none 
at all death. 

* This done, the French agent brought me word that the Scotts’ seri- 
ously protested the performance of all these, and sent a little note to the 
hing to accept of them, and such security as was given to him in the 
hing’s behalf 

* I came to the king on Tuesday, and related all, and he resolved next 
morning to goto them, and soe upon Tuesday morning, we all came to 
Southwell to Montreuil’s lodgings, where some of the Scot’s commis- 
sioners came to the king, and desired him to march to Kellum [Kelham] 
for security—whither we went atcer dinner. 

‘ That night they procured an order from the king for the surrender 
of Newark, that they might make more speedy repair to Newcastle, and 
while the king stayed at Kellum, pressed the king to several things con- 
trarie to the former propositions ; at which his majesty was much dis- 
pleased.’— Desid. Cur. ubi supra, No. 25. 

We suppose that it is needless to add a word more to prove 
that Clarendon was guilty of no mis-statement, in saying that an 
engagement had been made by Montreuil, at Southwell, with the 
Scotch Commissioners, before the king went into their army ; but 
if anything more be necessary, it will be found in Dr. Hudson's 
‘cunning letter’ (Peck. ib. No. 18), written on his arrest, to Lord 
Dumfermline, and stating, that ‘if he should be given up to the 
English parliament, he might be obliged to tell all he knew of the 
negotiations at Southwell in which he had been employed ; which, 
he observed, that their lordships, in their printed letters to the 
English parliament, had omitted, or rather purposely concealed, 
and which, if revealed, might be prejudicial to their lordships ;— 
he, therefore, suggests for their own sakes, whether they had not 
better allow him to escape—twhich they did. But Hudson was 
afterwards retaken at Sandwich, and subjected by the Parliament 
to the examination we have quoted, of which some extracts as to 
the king's journey, (but none touching the Scottish negotiation,— 
a@ pregnant omission !) will be found both in Whitelocke (p. 209), 
and Rushworth (vol. vii. p. 267). It is strange that these im- 
portant documents, thus indicated by Whitelocke and Rushworth, 
and to be found in extenso, in two, by no means, rare books, 
should have been hitherto overlooked. They rivet a chain of 
evidence already strong, and clear up all the ambiguities which 
have obscured the case, But 
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But we are still more surprised to find that the grave and ac- 
curate Lord Hailes, meeting in one of the letters (2 Jan., 1647), 
published in his * Memorials,’ &c., this passage— It is said by 
sundry that Hudson was in this town (Newcastle), and spoke 
with Montreuil,’ subjoins the following note on the name Hud- 
son :— 

‘ Probably Jeffrey Hudson the dwarf, of whom Mr. Walpole has 
given so entertaining an account in his “‘ Anecdotes of Painting.” ’—Dal, 
Mem. vol. ii. p. 186. 

The king's plain-dealing chaplain mistaken for the queen’s dwarf! 

Te repair a little Lord Hailes’s absurd injustice to this remark- 
able man, we shall here conclude his strange and heroic story. 

Dr. Michael Hudson, after a variety of romantic adventures 
and chivalrous attempts in the royal cause, and escaping from two 
or three prisons (one of them the Tower of London), headed in 
May, 1648, an insurrection in Lincolnshire, against the Parlia- 
ment, but being defeated, retired to a fortified mansion, called 
Woodcroft House, which was besieged and taken on the 6th June. 
‘ Hudson,’ says A. Wood, ‘ with some of his courageous soldiers, 
went up to the battlements thereof, where they defended them- 
selves for some time. At length, upon promise of quarter, they 
yielded, but when the rebels got in amengst them they denied to 
make it good. Whereupon Hudson being thrown over the battle- 
ments, caught hold of a spout or out-stone, and there hung, but 
his hands being beat or cut off, he fell into the moat underneath, 
much wounded, and desired to come on shore to die there. Where- 
upon, one Egborough (servant to Mr. Spinks, the intruder into 
the parsonage of Curtan), knocked him on the head with the butt- 
end of his musket, which being done, one Walker, a chandler or 
grocer, in Stamford, cut out his tongue, and carried it about the 
country for a trophy. His body for the present was denied burial ; 
yet, after the enemy left the place, he was by some Christians com- 
mitted to the earth.'—( Ath. vol. ii. p. 114.) 

The sum and crown of all this series of double duplicity on the 
part of the Scotch Commissioners, was the sale of the king’s person 
(so confided to their honour and good faith) to the English Par- 
liament; on which—we really think, the most infamous tran- 
saction that ever disgraced a nation—and this almost equally 
disgraced two—Mr. Lister has no higher sentiment than is 
conveyed in the following apologetical casuistry, in which the truth 
of the fact and the delicacy of the feeling seem to us to be pretty 
much ona level—and that the lowest :— 


*In January, 1647, Charles was delivered by the Scotch into the 
hands of the English Parliament; and, about the same time, the English 
Parliament paid a sum of money to the Scotch—a cuinctdence which has 
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exposed that nation to the reproach of having sold their sovereign. All, 
however, that can be fairly imputed is, that the Scotch were willing to 
use the king as security for the payment of a just debt. Four hundred 
thousand pounds were due for arrears ; and the payment had been voted 
by the Commons in the preceding months of August and September,’— 
vol. i. p. 308. 

This we think positively untrue, and the argumentation piti- 
able; Mr. Lister’s preceding pages are occupied with the king’s 
detention by the Scots, from May, 1646, and, therefore, an in- 
trigue, to colour by votes of August and September, the pro- 
jected infamy in the following January, would add only contempt 
to indignation. 

* Clarendon, with his uswal inaccuracy with respect to dates, says— 
* Tt was about the beginning of June, in the year 1654, that the king 
left Paris ;” when, from a letter to Nicholas, of the 8th of July, it was 
evident that he was at Paris still.’—vol. i. p. 389. 

We may congratulate Mr. Lister that for once he is right—the 
dates of two of Hyde’s own letters in the Clarendon Papers, prove 
that June in the text should be July—but whether this be a slip 
of the pen or the memory, we have no means of deciding—nor is 
it of much importance. We believe that most readers would have 
wished that when Mr. Lister condescended to correct this little 
error, he had thrown some light on the mysterious visit of Charles, 
the very night of his departure, to a ‘ lady of the court of 
France, of very noble extraction, of great beauty, of a presence 
very graceful and alluring, and a wit and behaviour that captivated 
all those who were admitted to her presence. Lords Digby and 
Crofts had, it seems, combined to seduce Charles into a marriage 
with this high-born and beautiful widow, and Clarendon calls his 
escape from this snare one of the greatest mercies that Provi- 
dence ever vouchsafed to him. Charles seems to have shown on 
this occasion more good sense and command of his passions than 
might have been expected from his youth and temper; and Cla- 
rendon says, his own good resolutions were aided by ‘ the wisdom 
and virtue’ of the lady. As we do not remember to have seen 
any explanation, or even notice, of this romantic adventure, we 
may as well state, that the lady was the celebrated Duchess of 
Chastillon, and that Clarendon’s account is confirmed, even in 
some small details, by the satirical Bussy-Rabutin (alluded to by 
Clarendon as ‘a bold person’) in his Histoire Amoureuse des 

Gaules—a strange work in which to find a confirmation of the 
history of Lord Clarendon. 

On the subject of Penruddock’s insurrection in 1655, Mr. 
Lister says— 

* In the account of these proceedings is a remarkable example of 
Clarendon’s inaccuracy with respect to dates, He mentions the 18th 
of 
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of April as the agpainied day for a general rising, Now the appointed 
day was early in sini oi Whitelocke, in his “ Memorials,” speaks 
of simultaneous risings before the 13th of that month ; and the subsequent 
rising et Salisbury took place on the 11th of March,’—vol. i. p, 405. 

It is not quite correct to say, that Clarendon ‘mentions the 
18th April as the appointed time,’ for, in what he says of that day, 
he only repeats one of ‘ many importunate and indiscreet mes- 
sages sent out of England ’—many such, he says, came in the 
winter— 

* and in the spring they sent him “ that the day was appointed the 18th 
of April.” ’——Clar. Reb, vol. vii. p. 132. 
These last words being given as quotation. After stating several 
other ‘messages of preparations, which Clarendon calls ‘ weak 
and improbable,’ he goes on to say— 
* the day was positively appointed, and was so near, at the time that his 
majesty had notice of it, that it was not possible for him to send orders to 
contradict it.’—C/. Reb, vol. vii. p. 133. 
But he does not say that the day thus hastily appointed was the 
18th April, which had been formerly mentioned ; and though to a 
cursory reader it might seem so, it is clear, on a little examina- 
tion, that such was not, and could not have been, Lord Claren- 
don's meaning—because he says, the day finally notified to the 
king, was so close at hand, that there was no possibility of post- 
poning it. Now, this notification must have been made some 
time in February, between which and the 18th April there could 
have been ample time to postpone it. Mr. Lister—citing, how- 
ever, n> authority—says, that the appointed day was early in Feb- 
ruary. We presume he infers this from a letter of Ormond’s, 
dated Antwerp, the 12th February; but that letter seems to us, 
on the contrary, to negative the possibility of the day’s having 
been early in February, for it says— 
* that the day, though put off for a week longer, is yet so near, that 
Halsey [an emissary out of England, who was then with him) thinks 
it necessary to hasten back to set such persons to work as will receive 
the word only by him,’—Clar, St. Pap, vol, iii. p. 264. 
So that, allowing time for Halsey’s journey and setting persons 
to work, it is not possible that the day now fixed could have been, 
at soonest, before the end of February, or the beginning of March 
—and we see no reason to doubt that it was on or about the 8th 
(see various depositions in Thurloe) or the 11th March, the day 
on which the insurrection did actually take place—and in either of 
these cases the first appointed day would have been about the 
Ist or the 4th March. The truth probably is, that the original 
design may have been for April, but that Cromwell’s discovery 
of plots, not only of the royalists, but of his own old itants, thn 
vellers, 
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Levellers, induced an over-zealous and impatient party among the 
royalists to hurry on their design, and to fix on the begmning of 
March, when the insurrection did actually break out. This 
conjecture is strongly supported, we might say, confirmed, by a 
passage in Lord Ormond’s letter to Hyde, of the 12th Fe —, 

* Halsey quickly brought my aren back again, with his narra- 
tion of the perplexedness, uncertainty, contrariety of opimions and 
resolutions in our friends and business. The Sealed Knot [Charles’ con- 
fidential friends in England] in whom only is any known authority from 
the king, declaring absolutely and sharply against (as they call it) the 
madness of these people that are resolved to begin,’ &c.—2b. 

And again— 

* The aaa Knot are fully satisfied of the imprudence of beginning 

now.’—7b. 
All which seems to imply distinctly enough, that. the rising in 
March was an anticipation of a more prudent design originally 
proposed for a later day, probably the 18th April; so that, on 
the whole, the only inaccuracy of which there is anything like 
proof, is Mr. Lister's own assertion about ‘ early in February.’ 

Of the trial and execution of Argyle, Mr. Lister says— Within 
forty-eight hours from the passing of the sentence Argyle was 
* beheaded. ‘Two other victims, Guthrie, an influential minister of the 
Kirk, and Govan, an officer of the army, filled the sum of executions 
which the government deemed requisite for the purposes of expiation and 
of warning.’—vol. ii. p. 94. 
To which he subjoins this note— 

* Clarendon’s account of these circumstances glaringly proves how 
very inaccurate was the recollection which he sometimes retamed of past 
events. More error has seldom, if ever, been exhibited in a single page 
o anything purporting to be “ History.” He states that Argyle, on the 

ay of his condemnation, was hanged on a gallows of unusual height ; 
that, not Guthrie, but Gillespie, his colleague (who was pardoned), under- 
went the same fate; and that these two were the only'victims. ° (Life of 
Clarendon, ii. 266.) After sucha proof of gross inaccuracy in the state- 
ment of notorious facts, it would be absurd to rely on his authority with 
respect to other transactions connected with Scotland, or to quote him, 
except in corroboration of the statements of others.’—vyol. ii. p. 94. 

Now, of these glaring inaccuracies, which are to render all re- 
liance on Clarendon’s authority absurd—two are, we think, 
unimportant, or at least venial, and in the third Clarendon is right 
and his critic is wrong. Argyle, it is true, was beheaded and not 
hanged ; but for that slip of memory Clarendon had a very rea- 
sonable excuse ; for Burnet informs us (O. T. i. 213) that it was 
at first ‘designed that he should be hanged, as Montrose had 
been,’ on a gallows of unusual height, but it was afterwards ‘ car- 
ried that he should be beheaded.’ Clarendon had, we suppose, 
heard 
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heard from Scotland (then, be it remembered, a separate king- 
dom, with which Clarendon had no official communications) of 
the original intention, and, as commonly happens after a lapse of 
time, his memory retained its first: impression, enforced as: it 
would naturally be by the recollection of the fate of Montrose. 

Secondly—Clarendon says, that ‘ Gillespie, a seditious preacher,’ 
was executed—when he should have said Guthrie—but Guthrie and 
Gillespie were both tried and both condemned (though the latter 
was subsequently pardoned), and Clarendon only mistook a name, 
in a case in which the name was of no historical consequence, for 
if he had merely said a seditious preacher, omitting the name 
altogether, the fact and reasoning would have been just as perfect. 

But Clarendon adds, says Mr. Lister, that ‘these two were the 
only victims :'—that is not Clarendon’s expression; he says, ‘ it 
was much wondered at that no more of that tribe [seditious 
preachers}, which had done so much mischief, should have been 
brought to justice.’ And his observation was consistent with 
the truth—for the third victim, Govan, was not of that tribe, but, 
as Burnet says, an inconsiderable man, who was hanged for having 
deserted from the king’s army to Cromwell's, and who, of course, 
did not enter into Clarendon’s, or, we suppose, any other man’s 
contemplation, as a victim of the same class with Guthrie and 
Gillespie. 

In the account of Lord Clarendon’s defence of his conduct re- 
lative to the Canary patent, Mr. Lister, who, it seems, has had 
access to the records in the Council office, asserts (ii. 452) that 
Clarendon was inaccurate in some of his statements—but he spe- 
cifies only two—one of some importance, the second of very little. 

Clarendon states the petition for charter was referred to the 
farmers of the customs, and Mr. Lister twice over makes him say 
that they ‘ reported in its favour, which,’ adds Mr. Lister, ‘is not 
true—they dissented’ (ib.). Now Glarendon does not say that 
‘they reported in its favour’—those words are Mr. Lister's. 
What Clarendon says is, 

* The farmers did acknowledge that the design proposed would prove 
very profitable to the kingdom in many respects (upon which they en- 
larged), and thet in the end it would not be attended with —s diminu- 
tion of the customs ; but for the present, they said they could not but 
expect that the obstinacy and contradiction of the Spaniards would give 
such a stop to trade, that if His Majesty did not reimburse them for 
what they should fall short of the receipt of custom, they must look to be 
very great losers.’—Life, vol. ii. p. 373. 

Surely there is nothing in this statement to justify Mr. Lister's 
attributing to Clarendon—as a falsehood—that he had alleged 
that the farmers had ‘ reported in favour of it. On the er 
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his statement is clearly, that however advantageous the arrange- 
ment might hereafter be to the country at large, the farmers— 
qua farmers—objected to it. We know not what may appear in 
the Council-office records, but on the face of the two books before 
us—Lord Clarendon’s and Mr. Lister’s—it is clear that the mis- 
statement is Mr. Lister's, and not Clarendon’s. 

The second point is of little importance. Clarendon says that one 
of the numerous discussions before the Privy Council took place 
at Oxford while the court and parliament were there on account of 
the plague. Mr. Lister says, on the contrary, that it took place in 
the March following in London, previous to the meeting of parlia- 
ment :—whether Lord Clarendon and Mr. Lister here refer to 
the same hearing we have no means of ascertaining—for though 
Lerd Clarendon seems to imply that the hearing at Oxford was 
the last step in the case, it seems by no means impossible, nor 
even improbable, considering the state of public business during 
the awful visitation of the Plague, that what had been arranged at 
Oxford might have been afterwards repeated and confirmed on 
the return of the parties to London, the natural seat of all busi- 
ness, and particularly of business of this mercantile and financial 
nature. 

There is another case which, at first sight, presents considerable 
obscurity, and on which Mr. Lister makes a heavy charge of in- 
accuracy, and others have made a still heavier charge of duplicity 
against Clarendon, but it turns out, as usual, that a more accurate 
inquiry clears away much of the difficulty, and, as far as it goes, 
substantiates Lord Clarendon’s account. It is the ease of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe’s supersession in the embassy at Madrid by 
Lord Sandwich. 

* Fanshawe appears to have been harshly treated. The reason as- 
signed for his recall, both by Lord Giawadon in his Life, and in the 
letter of revocation sent to Fanshawe, was disapproval of the treaty of 
December 17, But the real reason was the wish to provide a retreat 
for Lord Sandwich ; and it appears from Pepys’ Diary of Dec. 6, 1665, 
before Fanshawe’s treaty was signed, that it was then already settled 
that Sandwich should go as ambassador to Spain. The anachronisms 
in Lord Clarendon’s account of this transaction deprive his statement of 
all credit, He speaks of the treaty as if it had been signed before the 
death of the King of Spain, which had occurred just three months pre- 
viously, on September 17; and says that the consequent recall of Fan- 
shawe was resolved, but that the resolution was not immediately acted 
upon, by reason of “the Plague driving the King from London, and 
dispersing the council ;” that is to say, the recall of Fanshawe, in con- 
sequence of his having signed a treaty in December, was resolved upon 
before July !—vol. ii. p. 359. 

The greater part of this difficulty appears to us to be a mis- 
take 
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take of Mr. Lister's, who did not know, or had forgotten, that the 
appointment of Lord Sandwich was not necessarily the recall of 
Fanshawe—nothing being more frequent in those days, and 
even at present, than the sending an ambassador extraordinary 
for some special object, without displacing the ordinary or resi- 
dent minister, That this was,—in the first instance,—the case 
of Sandwich and Fanshawe, is clear from documents which 
Mr. Lister might and, we should have thought, must have seen. 
We have in the collection of Arlington’s letters one addressed to 
Fanshawe, which supplies the key to the whole affair :— 


* 10th December, 1665.—And His Majesty, considering to what 
degree it imports him to put a speed effectual conclusion to his 
treaty with Spain, hath resolved on sending thither with all possible ex- 
pedition my Lord of Sandwich, to assist you there in the quality of his 
Extraordinary Ambassador, hoping that the satisfaction they will receive 
by that compliment will oblige them to a more than ordinary despatch. 
-++«++My Lord Sandwich will carry with him the project of a treaty of 
commerce, that you may together finish it there.’—Ari. Let., vol. ii. 
p- 104, 

On the other points of the case Mr. Lister would find, on a 
comparison of the Arlington Papers, Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs, 
and Fanshawe’s own dispatches, more inconsistency than he attri- 
butes to Lord Clarendon. It is clear that there must have been 
an under current of correspondence which has not yet come to 
light, and which would probably reconcile, or at least account for 
all these conflicting authorities. 

The real course of the whole affair we conjecture to have been this. 
About June, 1665, Fanshawe despatched to England a report of 
the state of the negotiation. His proceedings were disapproved 
of, but the breaking out of the plague prevented any immediate 
measures being taken. ‘The disapprobation of the ministry at 
home was corroborated by the death, on the 17th September, of 
the King of Spain. The matter was in this state of abeyance, till 
the necessity of removing Lord Sandwich from the command of 
the fleet by some not dishonourable appointment, suggested the 
sending him with new and more precise instructions to negotiate, 
in concurrence with Fanshawe, the treaties between Spain and 
Portugal, as well as a treaty of commerce between England and 
Spain—both, at that crisis, matters of urgent importance. Sand- 
wich’s appointment—not necessarily involving Fanshawe's recal|— 
was made about the 10th December ; but in January there was 
received in London a treaty signed by Fanshawe on the 17th 
December at Madrid, and conceived in the spirit of his former 
dispatches which had been disapproved of. This treaty the 
Cabinet determined to annul, and as a necessary consequence 
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to recall Fanshawe, which, whatever might have been the original 
intention, could now no longer be avoided. Thus the whole 
affair becomes clear and essentially consistent with Lord Claren- 
don’s account, whose only obscurity, we cannot call it error, 
is this, that, writing his own life, and not the history of this par- 
ticular negotiation, he takes Fanshawe’s proceedings in the mass, 
from his first preliminary errors in June down to their final 
and irremediable accomplishment in the signature of the treaty, 
in December, and considers them—what, in fact, they were—as 
one continuous transaction, which justified at first Lord Sandwich’s 
appointment, and at length Fanshawe’s recall. If we had the 
same access which Mr. Lister seems to have had to the archives 
of the government, we should possibly have made the case 
clearer—but it is clear enough to refute the main charge of 
anachronism. 

On the subject of the trial and execution of M.de Buat in 
1666, for a conspiracy, as it was called, in favour of the Prince 
of Orange, Mr. Lister says :— 


* Our confidence in Lord Clarendon’s detailed relation of this affair 
is shaken by his inaccuracy at the close. He says, “ a court of justice 
was speedily enacted ; ind within three days, according to the expe- 
dition used there in such cases, a scaffold was erected and the poor 
gentleman lost his head.” It is to be inferred from this passage that 
trial and punishment followed discovery with unwonted speed. But 
D’Estrades, writing from the spot three weeks after Buat was put on 
his trial, says, “ le procés de Buat va fort lentement,” and a fortnight 
later, alleges that the States General thought it necessary to remon- 
strate with the functionaries of the court of justice for this unwarrant- 
able delay, (D’Estrades, iv. 376, 406.)’—Lister, vol. ii. pp. 366-1. 


We had no doubt that Mr. Lister here confounded one mean- 
ing of the word ‘procés,’ preliminary proceedings—with another, 
actual trial, and that, although the former were slow, the latter 
might have been indecently hasty; but, not wishing to depend 
on conjecture, we were permitted (with a liberality and readi- 
ness which we gratefully acknowledge) to communicate with M. 
de Jonge, Keeper of the Public Records at the Hague, who 
took the trouble to examine all the original papers, and has 
favoured us with a full report of the case; from which, however, 
for our present purpose, we need only extract one of the con- 
cluding sentences :— 


* The foregoing statement shows that Clarendon slated truly and 
correctly, that the trial was at last rery rapid, and brought to a con- 
clusion with inordinate haste: it also shows the motives of this haste, 
produced by the repeated admonitions and even menaces of the States 
of Holland towards the members of the court. A cotemporary Dutch 

j writer, 
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whiter, Aitzema, asserts also that the affair was brought to a close with 
unusual haste.” 
(Signed) 


* The Hague, 5th Oct., 1838. It ‘J. C. pe Jone, 
happens that this day is the Keeper of the Records.’ 
anniversary of the sentence of 
Buat, 5th Oct., 1666, now 172 


ears ago.’ 
Mr. Liste might have made a similar inquiry, or at least ought 
to have consulted Aitzema,* before he ventured to charge Lord 
Clarendon with such a decided misrepresentation of an affair in 
which he was himself personally concerned. 

Here is another alleged inaccuracy. Lord Clarendon, recording 
the loss of his wife just before his fall, laments her— 

* The mother of all his children, and his companion in all his banish- 
ment, and who had made all his former calamities less grievous by her 
company and courage.’—vol. ii. p. 406. 

o which Mr. Lister subjoins— 

“Thus does Lord Clarendon record this calamity in terms indicative 
of affection and regret, but characterised by his usual inaccuracy, for 
she had not been “his companion in all his banishment,” and had not 
been with him at Jersey or in Spain, or during the periods of his attend- 
ance upon the King at Paris and at Cologne.’—vol. ii. p. 407. 

Were the effusions of grief and gratitude ever before subjected 
to such hypercriticism ; as if these occasional separations should 
prevent his calling his wife the companion of all his banishment! 
It was, in fact, in those separations that she seems to have been 
peculiarly present to his heart and mind. In his laborious and 
perilous mission to Spain, it would have been perfect insanity 
to have thought of dragging after him his wife and four or five 
infant children, whom therefore he, per force, left at Breda, 
but they were the painful companions of his thoughts. _ He writes 
from Madrid, on the 16th August, 1660, to Secretary Nicholas, 
who had been able to advance a little meney to his family— 

‘Greater necessities are hardly felt by any men than we for the pre- 
sent undergo, such as have almost made, me foolish ; so that I have not 
for my life been able either to pay you any part of my debt, or to supply 
the miserable wants and distresses of my poor wife.’—vol. i. p. 361. 

And again in October— 

‘TI am not more troubled for the intolerable necessity my wife is in 
(though it almost breaks my heart) than that your wants are increased 
by your friendship to me, and by the great debt I owe you: yet T hope, 
if there be truth and honour in this people, I shall shortly be able to 
pay you a part, and to relieve her.’—vol. i. pp. 361, 362. 

—-the great debt being 300/. 
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And again in December, when he was about to leave Spain— 

* How they will use us at parting, I yet know not; but I presume I 
shall have such a present as will carry me to my wife, and somewhat to 
be divided between you and her.’—vol. i. p. 362. 

And as to the other absence in Jersey, if we are to consider the 
matter hypercritically, how will Mr. Lister make out Hyde’s resi- 
dence in Jersey—a part of the British dominions, still acknow- 
ledging the king’s authority, and where for that reason Hyde 
remained—how will he make that out to be banishment? When, 
by the king’s death, Hyde seemed doomed to real and permanent 
exile, he sent for and was joined by his wife and family; they 
continued in exile to the same period, and returned together— 
surely they may, though occasionally separated, be justly called 
companions in banishment. We are really ashamed,—but not 
for ourselves,—at being forced into such discussions. 

The examination of the foregoing cases has, we trust, satisfied 
our readers of the truth of the assertion with which we set out, 
that either they present no error at all, or that the error is such 
as in no degree to impair Lord Clarendon’s general veracity as 
an historian. 

We have reserved for separate consideration a class of cases 
which seem at first sight of more weight, because the subjects are 
generally more important, and the authority opposed to Lord 
Clarendon more decisive—we mean those in which Mr. Lister 
has adduced against his statements the evidence of the Journals 
of both Houses of Parliament. We admit at once that the 
Journals may be received as indisputable, as far as they go; but 
it would not be safe in contested cases to assert that what they do 
not record could not have happened. In the elaborate and cele- 
brated report on printed papers, made last year in the case of 
Stockdale and Hansard, the committee set out with admitting 
‘the imperfect manner in which the Journals of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were formerly kept; many important transactions being wholly 
omitted, and others so briefly entered as not to furnish the means of 
appreciating them.’—Rep., p. 1. 

We shall have little occasion to avail ourselves of this admis- 
sion, but it is not to be wholly overlooked. There is, however, 
another circumstance stated in the same report which is of much 
greater importance and more frequent application to our present 
—, fact that it was not till 1680-1, some years after 

larendon’s death, that the votes of the House were printed 
(Rep. 2), and that the Journals were not printed till 1742. To 
trace the progress of parliamentary measures through their dif- 
ferent stages, which the printing and indexing the Journals have 
rendered so easy to us, was of extreme difficulty to contempora- 
ries, 
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ries, and seldom if ever attempted but on legal or technical occa- 
sions. When, therefore, Mr. Lister corrects Lord Clarendon for 
saying a bill was lost on the second reading, which in fact may 
appear to have been lost in the committee, he does what it is very 
proper for him, when he is sure of his facts, to do; but he should 
not forget, as he always does, first, that the error is generally of 
no kind of substantive importance ; and secondly, that it may be 
one which no care and diligence on the part of Lord Clarendon 
could have enabled him to obviate. ‘ He trusts,’ says Mr. Listér, 
‘to a fallacious memory.’ Mr. Lister, in the luxury of well-in- 
dexed libraries, forgets that Lord Clarendon had little else to 
trust to. But even under these disadvan we shall see with 
how little of inaccuracy Lord Clarendon is chargeable. 

Mr. Lister says of the first bill for excluding the bishops from 
the House of Lords, which was brought in Ist May, 1641, pend- 
ing the bill of attainder on Strafford, and expressly designed to 
prevent the vote of the bishops in his favour— 

‘Clarendon, with an znaccuracy of which the instances are frequent, 
states that the Lords did not commit the bill, but rejected it on the se- 
cond reading.’—vol. i. p. 110. ‘ 
whereas in fact— 


‘the bill was sent up te the Lords, read a first and second time, referred 
to a committee, which refused to exclude the bishops from parliament, 
and, after two conferences with the Commons, was finally rejected on 
the third reading.’—ib. 

It is true that the Journals show that the bill was committed in 
the Lords, and after several debates, was only finally rejected in 
the last stage; and yet Clarendon’s historical summary is sub- 
stantially correct. The bill for excluding the bishops from parlia- 
ment, for which the Commons were so vehement, never in trath 
got beyond the second reading in the Lords, for, on the first re- 
ference to a committee, instead of proceeding to examine and 
amend the provisions of the bill in the usual course, the Lords 
came to an abstract and distinct resolution— 

‘That archbishops and bishops shall have suffrage and voice in the 
House of Peers in parliament.’—Lords’ Journals, 24th May, 1640. 

This was a virtual ‘ rejection’ of the bill ; and, though the Lords 
proceeded to offer some minor compensations that bishops, &c., 
should not be justices of the peace, privy councillors, and so 
forth, the main, and indeed only object of the bill was gone; and 
so it was understood by the House of Commons, as well as by 
Clarendon ; for the very day that this resolution was communicated 
to the Commons, the second bill, «for the abolition of episco- 
pacy,’ was introduced into the House of Commons, and with 

vehement 
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vehement haste read both a first and a second time and commit- 
ted all in one sitting, and this a fortnight before the other bill 
was formally rejected. So that Clarenden gives the real course 
of the affair, while Mr. Lister’s statement exhibits the perplexing 
absurdity of the House of Commons having introduced, read 
twice, and eyen committed, the new bill many days !-zfore the fate 
of the first was determined. With regard to the second bill, 
Mr. Lister is still more severe upon Clarendon. 

* Hyde, as we are told by himself, was placed in the chair of this 
committee, notwithstanding his known hostility to the measure, in order 
“that he might not give them trouble by frequently speaking, and so 
too much obstruct the expediting of the bill.’ He also tells us that in 
his capacity of chairman he was nevertheless enabled to obstruct its 
progress; but his other statements, with respect to this measure, are 80 
widely at variance with the testimony of the Journals, that we may be 
permitted to question the accuracy of this, and relieve him from, at 
least, some part of an imputation which, with such a mistaken sense of 
his duties as a chairman, he has not scrupled to court.’—vol. i. pp. 112, 
113. 

And he adds, that in fact the progress of the bill was not slow— 
‘it advanced with unwonted expedition.’ Here, again, we shall 
show that Mr. Lister is wrong on every point, What offence, 
or even unfairness, was it in Hyde, when he found himself forced 
into the chair of a committee on a bill to which he was con- 
scientiously hostile, and forced for the fraudulent purpose of 
gagging him, how, we ask, can he be blamed by the nicest moralist 
for his endeavour to defeat so unfair a juggle, and for giving, 
as chairman of the committee, that conscientious opposition to 
the bill, which he was, by a trick, prevented from giving as a 
private member? But has he added falsehood to profligacy ? 
was the delay of the bill a vain boast? did the bill, as Mr. Lister 
thinks, ‘advance with wnwonted expedition?’ We have seen the 
bill begun indeed with unwonted expedition, for it passed through 
three stages in one night, but in the next stage (the committee) 
the rest of May and the whole of June and July were con- 
sumed; and then Mr. Lister gravely says that ‘it was arrested by 
other causes’ (than Hyde's opposition), of which the first was ‘ the 
king’s proposed journey to Scotland on the 10th August, —which 
is exactly what Lord Clarendon himself says ; but how Mr. Lister 
can call the procrastination of a committee on a bill from the 
27th May to the 10th of August expedition—ay, and unwonted 
ition—passes our understanding. : 

rom this period till the Restoration Mr. Lister has of course 
little occasion to compare Lord Clarendon’s statements of parlia- 
mentary proceedings with the Journals ; but when the opportunity 
arrives he proceeds in the same style. 


* Clarendon’s 
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spect to religion is meagre and inaccurate, He says, “ the business was 
kept still at the committee, now and then gaining ground, and then cast. 
back again. And, by degrees, the heads of that party (Presbyterian) grew 
weary of the warmth of their prosecution, which the} saw not likely to 
produce any notable point that they cared for. The king desired no 
more’than ‘that they should do nothing; being sure that, in a little time, 
he should himself do the work best. And so, in September, when he 
adjourned them, he took notice that they had offered him ne advice to- 
wards the composing the dissensions in religion, and therefore he would 
try, in that short adjournment of the parliament, what he could do to- 
wards it himself.” (Life of Clarendon, i. 479.) It would be well if this 
intimation of the king’s insincerity could be thought as inaccurate as 
the statements which precede and follow it. The passage relating to 
the committee conveys the notion of long, frequent, and fluctuating dis- 
cussions, whereas the committee met only on two successive Mondays in 
July, and was then adjourned till near the end of October. Secondly, 
no such expression as Clarendon has mentioned appears in the king’s 

h at the adjournment, though something similar may be found in 
i eech of the lord chancellor.’—vol. ii. p. 48. 

ere we see neither insincerity nor inaccuracy. The king 
might. not have been sorry that they had done nothing, only be- 
cause he thought from the heats which had already appeared they 
could have done nothing useful, and hoped the matter might be 
better adjusted under his own mediation. As to the sittings of 
the committee, the inaccuracy is, we think, not Lord Clarendon’s 
but Mr. Lister's, or rether Dr. Lingard’s, from whom he silently 
borrows the fact, though the Doctor does not charge Clarendon 
with any inaccuracy on this point. They appear to us to mistake 
the whole matter. They state truly enough that the Grand Com- 
mittee on religion, appointed on the 6th July on a special occa- 
sion, met but twice; but the committee of which Lord Clarendon 
speaks was ‘a committee appointed before the king's return to 
deyise a government for the church,’ in which the presbyterian 
and episcopal parties were so balanced that ‘the business was 
still kept at the committee, now and then getting ground, and then 
cast back again as the sober members attended.’ (Clar. Life, ii. 
479.) Itis true we have not found in the Journals the appoint- 
ment of any such committee eo nomine, but it appears that there 
must have been some committee sitting on ecclesiastical affairs, as 
Clarendon says, ‘ before the king's return,’ for we find the follow- 
ing entries :— 

‘9th May, 1660.—Mr. John Stephens reports a bill for establishing 
ministers settled in ecclesiastical livings, which was read a first time.’— 
(Jour. loco.) 

And again— 

*16th May, 1660.—A bill for continuing of ministers in their par- 
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sonages and ecclesiastical livings was read a second time and committed 
to the same committee that brought in the bill, ard all members who 
serve for the universities be added to the said committee ;’—2b. 

though we can trace no mention of the appointment of that com- 
mittee.* This bill remained in that committee till the 21st July, 
when the House, impatient of their delay, made an order on them 
to report, but they seem not to have been able to agree ona re- 
port, for that bill was abandoned ;—and on the 27th July a new 
bill with the same title was introduced and afterwards passed. 
It seems that the committee which brought in the first bill, and 
which must have had the question of the church establishment 
before it, is that alluded to by Clarendon, for all that we read of it 
is exactly consistent with his statements. 

As to the third point of this charge, that no such expression as 
Clarendon reports, is to be found in the ‘ king's speech, though 
there was something like it in the chancellor’s,’ it is to be ob- 
served that Clarendon does not say in the ‘ king’s speech,’ but that 
the king < took notice,’ an expression equally applicable to either 
his or the chancellor’s speech ; but had he used the very words 
king’s speech, surely the official speech delivered by the king’s 
command, in his name and his presence, might be, and in fact 
always was, so called with the strictest propriety. 

On the subject of the repeal of the bill for excluding the bishops 
from parliament, and of the opposition raised to it by Lord Bristol 
on behalf of the papists, Mr. Lister observes :— 

‘The account given by Lori Clarendon; who was present, is so 
strangely at variance with the unquestionable statements of the “ Jour- 
nals,” that, considering the improbability of wilful falsehood when the 
detection was easy, and the object not apparent, I am inclined to suppose 
that his fallacious memory led him to assign to this bill cireumstances 
connected with some other. He says, “it was taken notice of in the 
House, that after the first reading of that bill it had béen put off for a 
second reading longer than was usual, when the House was at so much 
leisure ; and that, now it was under commitment, it was obstructed 
there, notwithstanding all the endeavours some lords of the committee 
could use for the despatch :” and we have then a full and very detailed 
account of this delay being intentional, mixed up with reported conver- 
sations between the king, the chancellor, and the Earl of Bristol.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 111, 112. 

.. These facts are true, and Mr. Lister’s surmise that Lord Cla- 
rendon must have alluded to some other bill is, we believe, 
correct. That other bill we suppose to have been the ‘ bill for re- 
storing ecclesiastical jurisdiction,’ the proceedings on which (wiih 
* There was ‘a committee of religion’ appointed on the 29th of February pre- 


ceding, of which Mr, Stephens was a member—(Jour. /oco); it seems pretty cer- 


tain o it was renewed in the new parliament, though the Journals do not men- 
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onié trifling variation as to the delay of thé second reading, whereas 
the delay was of the first) agtee in all points with the statements 
of Clarendon. The mistake of one for thé other of two con- 
temporaneous bills, both for ecclesiastical restoration, would be of 
little importance, particularly as the object of Clarendon was only 
to mark the rise and progress of Bristol’s personal enmity to 
himself, which first showed itself at this time, and soon after led 
Bristol to impeach the chancellor; but although it seems cértain 
that Clarendon has erroneously attributed to one bill some of 
the parliamentary stages of the other, we cannot but suspect that 
both the bills were involved in and delayed by Bristol's intrigue ; 
for we find that, though the first bill did pass the Lords on the 
18th June, it did noft—as Mr. Lister says it did—finally pass on 
that day, for it did not receive the royal assent for above six weeks 
after (80th July); and this is the more remarkable, because on 
the Sth July the king in person gave the royal assent to two 
other bills, and in his speech earnestly pressed the Houses ‘ to 
despatch the other bills still depending before them.’—( Lords’ 
Journ. loco.) So that we cannot account wliy the bishops’ bill; 
whith had passed both Houses three weeks before, was not on 
that day offered for the royal assent, except by the supposition 
that it was hung up by Bristol's intrigue, and became in some 
way dependent on the fate of the other bill. This very probable 
supposition would reduce Clarendon’s error to one merely nomi- 
nal, the first bill being in fuct delayed by the means employed 
against the second; and all the circumstances so minutely and 
distinctly stated by Clarendon would become consistent with the 
real circumstances of the case. 

On the subject of the conferences betwéen the ministers and 
some leading members of the House of Commons, for the pur- 
pose of forwarding the vote of supply for the first Dutch war, in 
1664, Mr. Lister says— 

*We have no other account of these conferences than that which is 
given - Lord Clarendon ; but such ts his inaccuracy on some points, 
in which we can refer to the evidence of the Journals, that it is plain 
that he trusted solely to a very fallible memory, and that his statement 
must be accepted with proportionate caution.’—vol. ii, p. 274. 

And, of this inaccuracy, he adds— 

*The following example will suffice:—‘ The parliament séi// pro- 
mised fairly, and entered upon consultation how and what money to 
raise. And now the king commanded the chancellor and the treasurer 
to meet with those members of the House of Commons with whom they 
had used to consult, and to whom the king had joined others, upon 
whom, he was told, he might more depend, and to adjust together what, 
sum should be proposed, and how, and in what manner, to propose and 
conduct it. Jt was about the month of January.” (Life o: Coreen 
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ii, 302:). After this passage follows a description of the conferences 
respecting supplies, and the means taken to induce Sir R. Paston to 
move a vote of two millions and a half. Who, after reading such a 
statement, would imagine-that the parliament met on the 24th of No- 
vember, and that on the following day (being the first day in which the 
question of supply was mooted), and not in January, Sir R. Paston 
made his motion! (See Commons’ Journals.) These conferences, there- 
fore, must have taken place before the parliament could have “ pro- 
mised” anything, or “entered upon consultation” at all.'—7b. 

There are here, we admit, some discrepancies of date between 
Clarendon’s account, literally understood, and the indubitable 
statements.in the Journals, which we cannot reconcile, We sus- 
pect the explanation to be what Mr. Lister seems himself to sug- 
gest, that, agreeably to the then mode of managing the House of 
Commons, the ministers sounded the opinions of some of the 
leading men before the actual opening of the session, and that 
the, doubts, difficulties, and conferences as to the extent of the 
supply; which Clarendon places between the actual meeting and 
the vote of supply, took place some days earlier. That there 
were such differences as Clarendon alludes to is clear, from the 
fact that, in spite of the unanimous pledge, made to the king in 
the former session, ‘of lives and fortunes’ in support of the Dutch 
war, the vote for the supply was strongly opposed, and carried on 
a division, then rather rare, by 172 to 102, and the bill itself was 
detained in the House all December and January ; and it is pro- 
bable Lord Clarendon’s allusion to January had reference to these 
debates and delays. But there is a difficulty of more real im- 
portance which Mr. Lister has overlooked. Lord Clarendon says 
that on the credit of the ‘ munificent vote’ of supply, the City was 
prevailed upon to furnish for present use an immediate loan of 
200,0000. (Clar.ii.441.) Now this assertion, though adopted and 
repeated by Mr. Lister—who unluckily is seldom critical in the 
right place—is more at variance with the evidence of the Journals 
than anything which Mr. Lister criticises; for this advance must 
have been made in the recess, long before the vote of supply. 
It is mentioned in the speech from the throne, and a vote of thanks 
of both Houses to the City for the advance was voted before’ the 
supply was even mentioned. The ‘vote,’ on the strength of which 
this money was raised, was therefore the vote of confidence of the 
former session, which seems to confirm our conjecture that Lord 
Clarendon meant in his whole statement to include what had 
passed in the preliminary discussions before the parliament had 
actually met, as well as the subsequent proceedings. But what- 
ever he may have meant, we again admit to Mr. Lister that it is 
Certainly so expressed as to create an erroneous impression: 
“On the subject of the’ Money’ Bill in 1665, Mr. Lister states 
that— ‘much 
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* much discussion is said to have ensued, for the account of which we 
must rely entirely on Lord Clarendon’s authority 5. but it is necessary to 
premise that reliance on this authority is considerably shaken bythe 
inaccuracy of his statements, which appears on comparison with the 
superior evidence of the Journals.’ 

And he adds, 

‘Take the following examples:—*t The novelty in this act,” sa 
Lord Clarendon, “ so surprised the Lords, that they thought it worthy 
a very serious deliberation, and used not their customary expedition in 
the passing it.” (Life of Clarendon, iii. 15.) It appears from the 
Lords’ ) Journals, that the bill being sent up from the Commons on 
Saturday, the 21st of October, was on that same day read a first and 
second time, and committed; and on Monday, October the 23rd, was 
read a third time, and passed. (Lords’ Journals.) “ It happened,” 
pursues Lord Clarendon, “ to be an ill conjuncture when the terrible 
cold weather kept the Lord Treasurer from going out'of his chamber for 
fear of the gout, of which the Chancellor laboured then in that extremity 
that he was obliged to remain in his bed, and neither of them had received 
information of this affair.” (Life of Clarendon, iii. 15.) ‘The parlia+ 
ment met on the 9th of October, and the Lord Treasurer was present 
on the 10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 17th, 20th, 21st, 23rd (on which two 
latter days the bill passed through all its stages), 25th, 26th, 27th, 30th, 
3lst, on which day the parliament was prorogued (not, as d Cla- 
rendon says, “ to April following,” but) to the 20th February. (Lords’ 
Journals, October, 1665, passim.)’—vol, ii. pp. 312, 313. 

As Mr. Lister repeats on this occasion his. general charge 
against Lord Clarendon, we must again suggest the general ex- 
cuse, that in Lord Clarendon’s time there were no public records 
of parliamentary proceedings. One House knew what was done 
in the other only by hearsay; and at this particular time Cla- 
rendon was, he tells us himself, confined to his bed, and was ,there- 
fore personally conversant of nothing but the conferences which 
took place, he tells us, by his, own bedside; but, after all such 
allowances are made, it is clear that Clarendon’s, statement as to 
differences, delays, and amendments in the House of Lords are 
irreconcilable with the Journals, The only solution, of, the diffi- 
culty that occurs to us is, that the bill lingered in the House of 
Commons longer than Clarendon seems to imply—it was ordered 
to, be committed on the 14th October, and a week, having, been 
spent, in committee, it was not read_a third time till the Qist 
It was probably during this interyal that some of the Lords ob- 
serving the objectionable, amendments, may have consulted. the 
Chancellor as to their future conduct, if the bill should come to 
their house with the objectionable clauses, and that Clarendon, 
confined to his bed, represents as occurring in debate in the House 
of Lords, what had really occurred in private conference amongst 
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certain Lords prior to the bill’s coming officially before them. In+ 
deed it seems to us that this must haye been the case, and that some 
expressions of Clarendon clearly indicate that it was so, for he 
mentions the exclusive privilege of the Commons about money- 
bills, and is quite aware that any alteration made by the Lords 
would be fatal to the bill—which nevertheless was one of the most 
urgent necessity—and the natural course would therefore he to 
endeavour to induce the House of Communs itself to make the 
proposed alterations. If this explanation be admitted, all the 
other details of Lord Clarendon’s narrative become consistent 
both with the Journals and with the natural course of the pro- 
ceeding. 

But Mr. Lister himself had superadded to the difficulties of 
the question some inaccuracies of his own :— 


*“ Upon the whole matter,” says Lord Clarendon, “ his Majesty 
chose that no interruption should be given to it in the House of Peers, 
and only such small amendments which would be as soon consented to in 
both Houses as read should be offered, rather than run the other hazard 
of delay; and so, accordingly, it was passed; and, upon the doing 
thereof, the parliament was prorogued to April following.” This single 
sentence contains not less than three mis-statements. The Lords passed 
the bill “ without any alteration or amendment.”’ The prorogation of 
gecteveent did not take place ‘* upon the doing thereof,” as if it had been 

eferred for the sake of this measure, but on the 31st of October. 
Three important bills were read a first time on the 25th of October, 
after the money-bill had been passed ; and a still more important mea- 
sure, the Five-mile Act, was read a first time on the 26th; and the 
rliament was prorogued, not “to April following,” but to the 20th of 
Sebiesey: So little reliance can we venture to place on Lord Claren- 
don’s accounts of parliamentary proceedings! Itis charitable (/) to hope 
that similar inaccuracy sows in his account of his own conduct 
during the discussion in the king’s presence.’—vol. ii. pp. 314, 315. 
Now, it is Mr. Lister's own single sentence that contains not less 
than four mis-statements—inconsiderable, indeed, if he had not 
made them a ground of charge against Lord Clarendon. 

1. Lord Clarendon does not say that any amendments were ac- 
tually made, but only that the king would have none but small 
ones made, which should not endanger the bill. Such small ones 
it was nobody's object to offer, and Clarendon, confined to his 
bed, would neither have known or cared whether any such merely 
clerical amendments had been made or not. 

2. Mr. Lister says the prorogation did not take place on the 
passing of the bill on the 23rd October, but on the 3Ist—a 
week later—an interval so short as to be certainly not incon- 
sistent with Lord Clarendon’s historical expression; but in fact 
the bill could not be said to have passed till it had received the 
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royal assent, which it only received on the yery day of the proro- 
gation—so that Clarendon is literally right. 

3. Mr. Lister says that three other important bills were intro- 
duced after the supply-bill had passed—but he has not noticed 
that two of them were intimately connected with the supply-bill— 
one for granting an additional supply of 120,000l. to enable 
the king to reward the services of the Duke of York—the other— 
the celebrated Five-mile Act, which the king was very reluctant 
to pone but which was the price* of the supply-bill. So that these 
bills might be considered as the complement of the supply-®ill, 
and they all received, as was natural, the royal assent together. 

4. Mr. Lister says the parliament was prorogued not, as Lord 
Clarendon says, to April, but to February. Mr. Lister had not, 
it seems, read the king’s speech, in which his majesty said ‘that 
it was not probable that they should meet till April next; but, 
lest any occasion should arise for their earlier meeting, he had 
given orders for proroguing them till February. So that Lord 
Clarendon was clearly right in stating the real time of the intended 
meeting of the parliament, instead of the nominal day to which it 
was to be prorogued. é 

When Mr. Lister, writing critically, and with all the documents 
before him, is liable to fall into such inaccuracies, he should be 
more indulgent, if not respectful, to the venerable name of Lord 
Clarendon. 

In regard to an important bill for the better examining public 
accounts, which, after much zeal about it, the Commons had per- 
mitted to drop, Mr. Lister says, 

§ Lord Clarendon makes no allusion to this strange conduct on the part 

of the Commons; but, with that inaccuracy of which we have such 
Jrequent instances, mentions the bill for accounts as if it had been 
dropped in the Lords, saying that it “ remained still in the House of 
Lords, not fully discussed.” (Life of Clarendon, iii. 182.)’—vol. ii. p. 
321 (Note). 
Mr. Lister’s inaccuracy is more substantial than that which he 
imputes to Clarendon; for Clarendon does allude distinctly and 
strongly to this conduct of the House of Commons, and, after 
giving a very long account of the factious motives which were at 
the bottom of the proceedings of the House of Commons, and of 
the odium he himself incurred by opposing it, he says— 

* But they [the Opposition] and their friends could not keep up the 
same spirit of stubbornness in that House [of Commons], so that the 
bill for accounts remained still in the House of Lords not fully dis- 
cussed.’—vol. iii. p. 182. 

* ‘A good agreement still subsisted between the king and the parliament—they 


on their parts unanimously voted him the supply demanded, and he to gratify them 
passed the Five-mile Act’— Hume, c, 64, vol. vii. p. 413. And 
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And although it be true, as Mr. Lister says, that the Lords had 
read the bill a third time and returned it to the Commons, yet 
Clarendon’s statement that it still «rested in the Lords, not fully 
discussed,’ is not substantially inaccurate ; for the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the bill were still under discussion, and until these 
amendments should be either adopted or rejected and the House 
of Lords made acquainted with the result, the bill could not be said 
to be entirely out of their hands. We know not why Mr. Lister 
calls the Lords’ amendments slight alterations—they were such as, 
after at least one debate in the House of Commons, were not dis- 
posed of, and up to the very moment of the prorogation the Lords 
could ‘not have known whether their amendments to that bill 
might*not have been sent back to them for further discussion ; 

Mr. Lister himself, in his account of the contemporaneous 
bill relative to Irish cattle, gives an account of a long and serious 
contest between the two Houses on an occasion exactly similar—in 
which, after a bill had been returned to the Commons with 
amendments (apparently very slight ones), it was brought into 
discussion over and over again in the House of Lords, and could 
not be said to have passed that House till the Lords had given 
way and revoked their amendments. Even at the moment at 
which we write we find Mr. Lister's own patrons talking of the 
Trish Municipal Bill of last Session, as having been lost in the 
Lerds, which is a case infinitely less strong than the ‘ Account 
Bill ’—for the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Municipal Biil 
were rejected by the Commons, whereas the Account Bill was 
pi sub silentio. 

After quoting the king’s speech at the opening of the session 
in 1667, in which he alludes to the recent dismissal of the Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Lister subjoins, 

* Clarendon’s version of this speech is incorrect.’—vol. ii. p. 418. 

It certainly is different. We know not whether the king's and 
lord keeper’s speeches were on this occasion, as they certainly 
were on some former, spoken extempore and afterwards written ; 
but we find in the Journals that the day after this speech, a com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on the king to request those speeches 
might be printed and published. which next day it was reported 
his majesty had consented to. It seems hardly possible to sup- 
pose that any serious variance should have been made in the 
printed from the spoken speech—yet there are both topics and 
expressions in Clarendon’s abstract which are not in the speech 
in the Journal. If this were all, we might conclude that Claren- 
don, who was not present, had been misinformed ; but we find 
that Pepys’ report of the speeches agrees in the main: with 
Clarendon, and differs still more widely from the Journal than 
Clarendon 
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Clarendon does; and, what is the greatest difficulty of all, the 
answer of the House of Commons to the speech, in recapitu- 
lating its topics, seems still more at variance with the recorded 
speech. If, therefore, Clarendon was inaccurate in his version, 
he at least was so in common with his contemporaries, and above 
all with the two Houses of Parliament, and he assigns to the 
speech the meaning which, though not expressed in terms, it was 
meant, and by the whole country understood, to convey. 

We have thus accomplisied the first duty we proposed to our- 
selves in this article, of examining every one, without exception, of 
the instances upoft which Mr. Lister has founded his general 
and particular charges against Lord Clarendon of habitual inac- 
curacy and mis-statement. We at least have meant to do so, and 
if any one has escaped us, it is an involuntary omission. Our 
readers will have observed that they are for the most part such 
insignificant questions as no one who had not an interest in es- 
tablishing a character as a Register of mere dates would ever 
have dreamed of mooting. It may be thought that we might 
have been satisfied with producing a few exemplary cases—but 
that course we felt would have been liable to a suspicion that 
we had selected what we could answer, and passed over what we 
could not; we have therefore thought it better to go through 
all the cases in which the charge has been directly made—and 
what we now ask is the result? Is it not that the majority of the 
charges, great and small, (if any can be called great,) have been 
completely disproved—and shown, as we think indisputably, to 
have arisen from Mr. Lister's own inaccuracy or ignorance, or 
those of other writers whom he has chosen to copy—and that, in 
the few cases in which there seems to be some real obscurity or 
confusion in Lord Clarendon’s statements, there can be no sus- 
picion of any intention to deceive, nor indeed any deception? 
Quite the contrary. There is not, in our judgment, any one 
case in which, whatever formal errors may appear on the surface, 
the broad facts—the real motives—and the substantial results of 
the affair are in any degree misrepresented. 

We should not, however, do full justice to this part of the 
subject if we did not give our readers some measure of Mr. 
Lister’s own accuracy, and of his special fitness to pass condem- 
nation on Lord Clarendon in that particular. One very remark- 
able instance occurs within the first ten pages of the work, on the 
subject of an antiquated scandal about a young lady of the noble 
family he has married into, and which he has had the candid bad 
taste to revive; but in explaining the story he has contrived 
to make such a mass of critical, chronological, genealogical, and 
philological blunders as it would take two or three pages to a 
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rayel, . We will spare both him and his noble connexions the re+ 
petition of this disagreeable discussion, and shall content ourselves 
with two or three shorter and less offensive specimens of Mr, 
Lister's own original inaccuracy. 

. In the second page of his documentary volume occurs a letter 
from Sir T, Aylesbury to Mr. Hyde, senior, on the subject of 
his. son’s marriage with Sir Thomas’s daughter. This letter Mr. 
Lister comments on in his text, prints in his appendix, and 
explains in his notes, but it seems quite certain he never read it 
through; for he states that it refers to 

‘ Edward Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, then about to be married 
to Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury.’—Vol. iii. p. 3. 
Whereas the letter was clearly written after the marriage, and 
is, in fact, a kind of excuse for the event having taken place earlier 
than had been originally intended, If Lord Clarendon, with such 
a letter before his eyes—selected, copied, printed, quoted, and 
annotated by himself—had made so essential a mistake, what 
would Mr. Lister haye said? 

Mr. Lister occasionally shows a degree of ignorance of well- 
known facts that surprises us. In proof of the venality of the 
reign of James I, he says,— 

§ The’ sale of baronetages was notorious. They were offered for 
1095/. a-piece, and in six years ninety-three patents were sold, raising 
101,835/.’—vyol. i. p. 205. 

Is it possible that Mr. Lister does not know that the Order of 
Baronets was created for the mere purpose of raising these sums? 
The original, and indeed, we believe, all subsequent patents, con- 
tain a condition that each person created ‘shall maintain and 
support 30 foot soldiers for three entire years, for the defence of 
our kingdom of Ireland, and especially for the security of the 
plantation of our province of Ulster’—(whence the badge of the 
order is the Red Hand, the arms of Ulster); and that one year's 
pay, calculated at 10951., should be advanced on the sealing of the 
patent; and there was at the same time a warrant to the lord 
high treasurer to receive these sums, to keep them carefully dis- 
tinct, and to take care that they should not be applied to any 
other purposes. But, when the end of the institution had been 
answered by the settlement of Ulster, a special warrant was, and 
still is, eanexed to each patent to relieve the baronet from this 
charge. Ii is very strange that Mr. Lister should have mistaken 
this for a corrupt malpractice. 

In the same page we find a mistake not « dte so strange in an 
English historian, but just as absurd :-— 

* The dragooners, or dragoons, of those days were soldiers armed with 
sword and carbine, and capable of acting both on horseback and on foot. 
oluvtsd They 
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They are therefore always distinguished from the regular horse. . Their 
name is sup to be derived from the device of a dragon's head op 
the lock of their carbines.’—vol. i. p, 205 (note). 

We haye never met any author who supposed any such ab- 
surdity, Some, indeed, have imagined that they were called 
dragons, (Fr., whence our dragoons), because they wore a 
dragon on their standards; but both the ensign and the name 
were clearly derived from their activity and power of fighting, as 
My. Lister truly says, equally on horseback and on foot, as the 
dragon was fabled to be equally formidable in the air or on the 
ground. 

Sometimes he seems to go out of his way to make a blunder, 
with no visible motive unless he is prompted by hereditary 
enmity to the memory of James II. When the Duke of York, 
then lord high admiral, went to sea in eommand of the fleet— 

* Pepys says that the substitution of Albemarle [as Lord High Admiral 
ad interim] for the Duke of York is a thing that do cheer my heart ; for 
the other would have vexed us with attendance, and never done the 
business.’— Lister, vol. ii. p. 329. 

What, if it were ever so true, has this to do with the life of 
Clarendon—whether Pepys preferred Albemarle to the Duke of 
York, and for what reason? but it does startle one who knows 
anything of Pepys’ history to find him in anything like a dis- 
paragement of his great patron the Duke of York. The fact is, 
that Mr. Lister has contrived to make two egregious and sub- 
stantial blunders in this short quotation, as will be seen by giving 
the whole sentence as Pepys wrote it :— 

‘The Duke [of York] did give us [the navy board] some commands, 
and so broke up, not taking leave of him. But the best piece of news 
is, that, instead of a great many troublesome dords [a Board of Admi- 
ralty], the whole business is to be left with the Duke of Albemarle, to 
act as admiral in his stead. For the other [a Board] would haye vexed 
us with attendance, and not done the business.’—Pep, vol, i, p. 333. 


We really believe that this is a mere mistake; we have indeed 
no suspicion that Mr. Lister ever wilfully garbles his author- 
ities: but he is so flippant and so prejudiced, that he dashes off 
quite unconsciously into this kind of misrepresentation. 

Our readers must have already observed that Mr. Lister deals 
largely in epithets—a dangerous style of history writing, even 
when, as in Gibbon, they are carefully and strikingly appro- 
priate, and employed to describe epigrammatically, as it were, 
some peculiarity of action or character—but they become nauseous 
when taken, as by Mr. Lister, ready made from the last book he 
has been looking into—mere commonplaces, generally of vitupe- 
ration, introduced to stilt or to stiffen his style, and possessing 
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rieither the merit'of being new or of being just. But it “is ‘Hot 
only in b men of taste that this epithetica! style is objectionable 
(and indeed it is the only objection we ‘make to Mr. Lister's 
style, which is otherwise clear and easy)—it betrays him into 
gross injustice as to persons, and gross errors and contradictidnis 
as to facts. 
Of this we havea remarkable example whenever Mr. Lister 
has occasion to mention Prince Rupert—he never does so without 
a depreciating epithet,'and the epithet is not only generally ‘un- 
deserved, but is sometimes the very contrary of what the occasion 
would have justified. Rupert is so prominent a figure in’ ‘the 
history of those times, and he is on every occasion so hardly, indeed 
so outrageously, treated by Mr. Lister, that we feel bound, not 
merely in justice to his’ fame, but as a measure of the author's 
temper and impartiality as an historian, to examine two or three 
of his main charges ‘against the prince. In doing so we shall’ be 
able, we think, to clear up one not unimportant point of naval 
history, while we repel another of Mr. Lister’s charges against 
Clarendon. 
After describing the battle of Edgehill, Mr. Lister adds— 
*The curse of nepotism was added to others which tended to oppress 
the royal cause. e fruits of this mad partiality [of the King to 
Rupert] were such as might have been expected; and the rash and 
tulant stripling, thus exempted from all control save that of the 
ing, soon showed a disposition to put even Ais commands at nought. 
For flagrant proofs of his dis-service to the royal cause, witness the 
= of — Brentford, Bristol, Marston Moor, and Naseby,’— 
vol, i, p. 206. 


Here Mr. Lister copies the jog-trot censures of former writers 
upon Rupert, with no other novelty than alittle additional malig- 
nity. He was ‘a stripling, ‘rash and petulant’ it seems, and, 
a still heavier curse, the king’s nephew! How could he be fit 
to command the Horse? Rupert was twenty-three» years of 
age—young indeed, but not justifying in an historical, work 
the contemptuous designation of stripling. ‘Dés le berceau,’ 
says his French biographer, ‘il recut une éducation toute mili- 
taire;’ five years earlier than Edgehill he had distinguished 
at least his bravery in the battle of Lemgow, in Westphalia, 
where he was made prisoner. Does Mr. Lister need to be re- 
minded that tue great Condé was Louis X1Vth’s cousin, and that 
he commanded in chief and won the battle of Rocroy when he 
was a year younger than Rupert at. Edgehill? Historians have 
eommonly blamed Rupert's impetuosity, but the critics are 
English, and Rupert was a foreigner, and he became the natural 
scape-goat on all occasions. Bravery is, at worst, a fault on — 
night 
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rigat, side+-above. all in a civil war,.which is in itself of a dis- 
pititing nature, superadding to the ordinary risks of the soldier, a 
nearer solicitude about one’s family, and more awful doubts as to 
the legality of. one’s cause. ‘There are abundant traces of the 
operation of these disheartening feelings in our civil wars, par- 
ticularly on the royal side: and we do not know how much of the 
spirit of the cavaliers may have been excited by the brilliant 
audacity of Rupert, though we can easily imagine how deplorable 
might have been the effect on the king’s cause if the next to him 
in rank, and the nearest in blood, had afforded the least suspicion 
of 1 or political timidity. 

n the case of Edgehill, Rupert, according to Mr. Lister's own 
statement, displayed courage, promptitude, and skill, by charging 
at the moment when the enemy was thrown into confusion by an 
unexpected desertion, and he routed those he attacked. It is 
said, indeed, that he pursued them indiscreetly, and so exposed the 
infantry ; but the indiscretion of a victorious cavalry is the com- 
mon. complaint of strategists; and, after all, Mr. Lister admits 
that Rupert returned in time to counterbalance the check re- 
ceived in his absence, and to make it at worst a drawn battle ; had 
all behaved like Rupert, it would have been a decisive victory. 
We are sorry that Mr. Lister has fallen into the vulgar cant about 
the ‘ curse of nepotism.” Rupert was at least a brave soldier, and 
no other of the king’s officers seems to have deserved or acquired 
more confidence with the soldiers, or more success in the field. 
He was moreover, not merely a sensible, but a clever and in- 
genious man, and passed through a long life, tried by extremes of 
adversity and prosperity, with a pure and amiable private charac- 
ter, and an unblemished public reputation. We wonder it did 
not occur to the Register-General, that Prince Rupert might have 
been a man of talent, though he was the king’s nephew ! 

Again; of the surrender of Bristol by Rupert, in 1645, he 
thus speaks :— 

‘That rash and turbulent trooper here displayed his presumpluous 
inefficiency too glaringly not to be apparent, even to the. eyes of his 
Partial uncle ; and the Ling revoked his commission, commanded him 
to quit the kingdom, and sent a warrant for his apprehension, to be 
used conditionally, in case of his refusal to obey the order.’—vol. i. p.267. 
And in support of this he quotes and refers to Charles's letters in 
Ellis’s collection—but these letters impute to Rupert ‘not rash- 
ness,’ ‘ turbulence,’ and ‘ presumption,’ but the very contrary quali- 
ties—pusillanimity and meanness. So that Mr. Lister, in repeating 
the cuckoo-note of Rupert's habitual temerity, has fallen into an 
egregious mistake. It is only just to add, that, when the king had 
recovered his first surprise and sorrow for so severe and unex- 
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pected 4 blow, he did justice to his nephew's pe honour ; 
and, after two days’ debate in Council, he was cleared by a public 
declaration of all but ‘indiscretion’ in that affair. Notwith- 
standing that these circumstances were before Mr. Lister's eyes 
he—after a lapse in his narrative of twenty years—returns t0 
the same story in a different but more injurious style; and of 
the subject of Prince Rupert’s delay in rejoining the Duke of 
Albemarle in the Downs in the Dutch war in June, 1666, he 
pronounces— 

*The delay of Rupertis inexplicable on any favourable hypothesis ; 
and, if all that Pepys states is true, makes him entitled to such naval 
distinctions as are meet companions to that mural crown of dtshonour 
which his name had gained by the surrender of Bristol.’ —vol.ii.pp.362-3. 


Mr. Lister means that Prifice Rupert’s delay is attributable 
to personal cowardice, such as he showed at Bristol, whereas 
we have seen that Mr. Lister had only charged his condiict at 
Bristol with rashness and presumption ; but, it is not by fustian 
inétaphors about ‘mural crowns of dishonour’ and so forth that 
the wnanimotis opinion of mankind as to Rupert's personal 
couragé is to be shaken. Let us examine the details; Mr. Lister 
begins with ‘if all Pepys says be true,’ and then he quotes— 
(not fully, and therefore not fairly)—Pepys’ entry of the rumour 
of the day. The whole delay attributed to the Prince, even 
by this first rumour, was between some hour not stated on Friday 
moriing, the ist June, 1666, atid fou o'clock of the same 
afternoon, when he sailed from St. Helen’s. Now, without in- 
quiring whether this interval of at most a few hours might not be 
accoutited for by the state of the winds and tides, we think that 
it was fio bad speed that a fleet of twerity or thirty sail, most 
unexpectedly ordted to sea, should be off at four o’clock of the 
day the orders were received. But it seems implied that Rupert 
must have loitered by the way, because a single ship which 
set out with or just before the fleet had reached the Downs next 
day at five in the morning, while Rupert's fleet did not arrive till 
ten at night. < Just before’ is a loose plirase, which might have 
an important meaning—for a ship’s sailing just before a tide was 
done, or just bs ial the wind had changed, might make a vast, 
differénce in the length of a passage. Moreover, the progress oi 
a sirigle ship is no criterion for that of a fleet, whose march must 
be fegiillated not by its fastest but by its slowest ships. So that 
Mr. Lister is certainly too bold when he says that the delay of 
Rupert is inexplicable on any favourable hypothesis; the truth is, 
it is inexplicable on any unfavourable hypothesis—for he joined in 
time to covet Albematle’s first retreat, and to take a gallant share 
in the obstinate engagement which on his jitiction was oe 
he 
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The cautious Pepys says these first rumours ‘ were hard to answer, 
if true ;’ but, so far were they from beirig coffirmed, that in the 
long discussions and minute details which follow, concerning these 
protracted fights, there is not a charge, nor even a hint, of any 
delay on the part of the Prince: and one of the points whi 
would have been the hardest to answer, if true, namely, that the 
orders made out on Friday [25th May] were not despatehed till 
Wednesday [30th], was not against Rupert but Secretary Coven- 
try. and was notoriously false, and is contradicted by Pepys him- 
self (i. 408), and again officially (i. 422, 4to. edit.). The truth 
is, that the cause of the mischief was twofold, 1°, the separation 
of the two squadrons (which was advised by the seamen, and would 
have been prudent if the information on which it was resolved had 
been correct), and, 2°, the rashness of Albemarle (who, says Cla- 
reridoni, ‘ was always, on sight of an enemy, as impatient to fight 
as Rupert himself’) in provoking an unequal contest before 
Rupert had rejoined him. 

his series of mistakes and misrepresentations Mr. Lister 
pursues with another charge of inaccuracy, or something worse, 
against Lord Clarendon :— 


‘Lord Clarendon, writing long afterwards, probably represents what 
Rupert said in his own defence. ‘The order,” he says, “ never came 
to Prince Rupert’s hands till he had turned his sails upon the thundet 
of the cannon.” (Rupert being at St. Helen’s, and the action off the 
North Foreland, and Pepys says the guns were not heard even at 
Dover !) ’—vol. ii. pp. 362, 363 (Note). : 


Now, before we come to inquire whether Rupert was in a 
situation to have heard the guns, we shall show that Mr. Lister 
has made in this passage two most egregious blunders. The 
first day’s fight (the canhonade of which is here referred to) was 
not off the North Foreland: the fleets met half-way across the 
North Sea, and as the fight proceeded, the Dutch retired close 
in with the Flemish coast, between Dunkirk and Ostend (Da- 
niel’s Narrative, Pep. 1-411; Campbell's Lives, ii: 356) and 
then 

* Pepys says that the guns were not heard even at Dover !’ 


the word even and the note of admiration (!) being Mr. Lister's 
ovn. It is true that Pepys does state, as an extraordinary fact, 
that the guris were not heard at Dover—but why extraordinary? 
because they were heard in London. This seems so incred:ble a 
misrepresentation on Mr. Lister’s part, for so insignificant a pur- 
pose, that we shall quote one of the passages from Pepys :— 


* 4th.—Saw a letter from Strowd, Governor of Dover Castle, which 
says that the Prince Rupert came thither the night before with his om 
ut 
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but that for the guns which we writ we heard, it is only a mistake 
for thunder, and so far as to yesterday. 

* It is a miraculous thing that we all Friday, Saturday, and yesterday 
did hear everywhere most plainly the guns go off, yet at Deal and Dover 
last night they did not hear one wall of a fight, nor think they heard 
one gun. This makes room for a great dispute in philosophy Saw we 
should hear it and they not, the same wind that brought it to us being 
the same that should bring it to them : but so it is. — Pepys, i.407, &c. 


eye gives the same account on both points—that he 
heard the ‘roaring of the cannon in London,’ and that an officer 
who had come up from the Downs reported that it was not heard 
there.—(Evelyn, vol. i. p. 386.) 

If Mr. Lister had duly considered all these passages instead 
of garbling Pepys’ evidence, and accusing Prince Rupert of a 
cowardly backwardness in hanging back from an engagement of 
the existence or even probability of which he knew nothing, and 
Lord Clarendon of an inaccuracy of which he was not guilty—if, 
we say, he had considered the matter more fai.’v, he might have 
found an explanation of the whole affair. 1! «ace Rupert was 
detached to the westward on false intelligence that the French 
fleet was coming up Channel, and that the Dutch were not ready 
for sea. He had scarcely sailed when the Duke of Albemarle, 
who remained in the Downs, received better intelligence that the 
Dutch were ready for sea, and likely to come out. . On this the 
Duke sent an express to London with this new intelligence. 

This intelligence arrived on Wednesday, the 30th, and orders 
were despatched that night or early next morning to the Duke of 
Albemarle, to proceed with his squadron from the Downs to the 
Gunfleet, an anchorage near Harwich, more convenient for 
guarding the mouth of the Thames; and to Prince Rupert, at 
St. Helen’s, to proceed to join him ;—all this on the probability 
that the Dutch might put to sea. 

On Friday the Duke on his way to the Gunfleet was surprised 
to find the Dutch at anchor half Channel over, and, though he 
had but sixty ships and they ninety, he attacked them, forced them 
to cut or slip their cables, and retreat to their own coast. That 
same evening Prince Rupert sailed from St. Helen’s (ignorant 
that the Dutch were out) and arrived at Dover at ten next night ; 
but neither at Dover nor in the Downs was there any intelligence 
that the Dutch were at sea, nor any sound of a battle. He of 
course proceeded onward towards the Gunflcet, but with adverse 
winds—for if, as Pepys says and the fact proves, the wind was 
fair to bring the sound to Dover, it must have been against the 
Prince’s progress in the opposite direction. 

Tt was after he had passed Dover that Rupert, upon hearing, 
as 
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as Lord Clarendon says, (an’ Burnet agrees with him, i. 397,) 
the thunder of the cannon, turned his sails, and, ‘hastening’ 
(Lydiard’s Nav. Hist. ii. 583) towards the quarter where, he 
heard the firing, came up with the Duke.* 

Thus the whole course of events becomes clear, and Rupert's 
courage and Clarendon’s accuracy are equally vindicated. . 

The last case which we should think it necessary to discuss 
controversially with Mr. Lister is one of some curiosity and im- 
portance, namely, the examination of the conduct of the chancellor 
on the discovery of the marriage of his daughter Anne to the 
Duke of York, in which Mr. Lister, in imitation of some living 
authorities, is very unjust to Clarendon: but we really have not 
space to scrutinize in detail the mass of misrepresentation, affected 
candour, and real censure, with which he treats this affair. 

Mr. Lister seems in doubt which to pronounce Clarendon a 
monster or a hypocrite, or rather seems to impute that he was 
both, in the excessive vexation which this alliance caused him ; 
but he chooses to overlook several circumstances, by which the 
chancellor had prepared his readers for ‘his very immoderate 
passion,’ as he honestly calls it. He had previously to this affair 
foreseen such a storm of envy and malice against him that he 
should not be able to stand the shock. He had offended (and 
this never should be for a moment forgotten in the discussion 
of all personal imputations against Lord Clarendon) the two 
great parties that divided public opinion and political power— 
the commonwealth men, by his loyalty—the cavaliers, by his 
moderation. This, his great, his transcendent merit, was, we 
hesitate not to say, the sole cause of the persecution he suffered in 
his lifetime, and of the obloquy which has pursued, however 
ineffectually, his memory. A less honest man would have made 
fewer enemies. He was conscious of this; and, as he would not 
rise to the bold flights of party frenzy, nor stoop to the base arts 
of personal popularity, he felt that his sole political reliance was 
his character for upright intentions, and the king's confidence. 
It was, therefore, not surprising that an intrigue of a nature so 
entirely unexpected, and which threatened the loss of that cha- 
racter and that confidence, should have created extreme agitation 
in a mind already ill at ease. But, moreover, when that intrigue 
turned on the dishonour of a most promising and beloved child, 
wiakin what bounds would the cold criticism of Mr. Lister limit 
the expression of a father’s agonies ? 

This affliction would be further enhanced by the consideration 





* See also Dryden's ‘ Annus Mirabilis :°—- 
* With such kind passion hastes the Prince to fight, 
And spreads his flying canvass to the sound,’ &c.—Stanzas 105-109. 
VOL. LXII. NO. CXXIV. 20 that 
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that the only possible reparation of such a disgrace was the mar- 
riage of the heir presumptive of the crown with the daughter of 
an untitled gentleman—(for Charles was not yet married, nor 
Hyde even a peer)—of the perilous effect of such a marriage on 
the yet unsettled position of the royal family so lately restored— 
and the possibility of its producing new misfortunes, both 
public and private, not merely to the parties concerned, but to the 
nation at large. All these considerations, which Mr. Lister does 
not condescend to notice, lead us to the conclusion that the chan- 
cellor might well be ‘ unconscious that he had acted otherwise than 
as a good father and a loyal subject might very excusably have acted 
under the strong influence of a just indignation;’ and in the 
whole of this affair we cannot see in his conduct any ground for 
the mingled sneer and censure with which Mr. Lister tells the 
story, which he further disfigures by a very lame and imperfect 
abridgment of Lord Clarendon’s own account. 

But this is not all: this affair gives Mr. Lister occasion to renew 
his charge of historical inaccuracy against Clarendon; and on 
what authority, will our readers suppose? On Count Antony 
Hamilton's, who, in his celebrated romance, called the Mémoires 
de Grammont, tells the story with some variations, and sundry 
dramatic embellishments, in his usual style of loose gaiety. We 
need hardly observe on the absurdity of quoting the Mémoires de 
Grammont as a grave historical authority on any point; but te 

uote them against Lord Clarendon on one so confidential and 

mestic, in which he bore so important a part, while the other 
could only repeat the gossip of the court, is additionally ridi- 
culous; particularly as Hamilton was but fourteen years old 
when this event happened, and Grammont’s visit to England 
was some years later ; so that Mr. Lister’s authority is not merely 
court gossip, but the traditional hearsay of court gossip, embel- 
lished by two professed wits. 

But this is not all: Mr. Lister must needs display his own 
astuteness, by showing that, though he prefers the romancer to 
the historian, he knows better than either :— 

‘But Clarendon’s accuracy, and Berkeley’s vindication, are both 
shaken by a reference to dates. Evelyn, in his Diary, speaks of the mar- 
riage of the chancellor’s daughter being newly owned, and of having 
“kissed her hand, as did also my lord chamberlain (Manchester) and 
Countess of Northumberland,” on December 22nd, 1660, two days before 
the death of the Princess of Orange, which caused that melancholy in 
the duke which, “in the end, wrought upon the conscience” of Sir 
Charles Berkeley [to retract a calumny he had invented against the 
new Duchess]. We must, therefore, take Lord Clarendon’s statement 
only as a proof that, in his imaccuracies, he sometimes deviated on the 
lenient‘side,’—vol. ii. p. 77. W 
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We could show that all through this part of the case Mr. 
Lister misquotes and misrepresents Clarendon ; but it is sufficient 
for the vindication of Clarendon’s character, as to the point on 
which Mr. Lister thinks to confute him by an extract from Evelyn, 
to state that Evelyn, in the very entry alluded to, mentions the 
alarm at ‘ the fatal sicknesse of the Princesse of Orange!’ 

Mr. Lister now arrives at a class of cases in which Lord Claren- 
don’s critics have treated with equal harshness and injustice some of 
the most prominent acts and principles of his administration, from 
the Restoration to his fall :—such as the repeal of the Triennial 
Bill—the Act of Uniformity—the Five Mile Act—some king’s 
speeches alleged to contain unconstitutional doctrines—and several 
other important public measures. In most of these cases Mr. 
Lister will be found exhibiting a fair but feeble inclination to 
vindicate Lord Clarendon; though he seldom ventures to meet his 
antagonist face to face, and break a lance with him in a clear and 
generous defence of what he knows to be right, he generally con- 
trives, by side-winds, inuendoes, and arguments, to arrive at a just, 
though timid conclusion. We had prepared from a careful study 
of the original materials, and have now actually in type before us as 
a part of this article, a detailed examination of all these cases, in 
each of which Lord Clarendon is, in our opinion, completely vin- 
dicated ; but as such discussions are not strictly within our original 
design—which is to counteract Mr. Lister's errors—and as their 
insertion would lengthen inordinately an article already much too 
long, we are obliged to sacrifice—for the present at least—our 
intended contribution to the more perfect vindication of Lord 
Clarendon on those points; and we shall at once follow Mr. 
Lister to the closing scenes of his political life. 

Mr. Lister towards the conclusion of his work, has collected 
into one view, with sufficient ability and clearness, the various 
causes of Clarendon’s unpopularity in the country and disgrace 
at court, and has shown that the most influential were really the 
most honourable parts of his character ;—integrity that would not 
swerve from duty to conciliate party, and morality that would not 
flatter profligacy to preserve power—these were the real causes ; 
the specific allegations were mere pretences. The only one 
that could be proved—the sale of Dunkirk—was, we agree with 
Mr. Lister, a measure not merely defensible but politic—con- 
curred in by the whole cabinet, and sanctioned by the long ac- 
quiescence of the parliament: the rest were either ridiculous, 
trivial, or notoriously calumnious; and in his whole conduct 
the worst that could be justly laid to his charge were the indis- 
cretions, and these chiefly verbal, of an upright but quick- 

202 tempered 
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tempered minister—too anxious for the public service, and too 
confident in his own honesty, to be very nice in his expressions. 
But there is one circumstance in the catalogue which, though 
not made an article in the impeachment, nor as far as we can dis- 
cover, publicly urged at the time, Mr. Hallam has swelled into 
a high misdemeanour ; an opinion which Mr. Lister adopts and 
enforces, but which we conceive to be a complete misrepresenta- 
tion; we mean the chancellor's conduct to Sir George Dieses 


about the proviso to the Supply Bill of 1665. 


‘The Commons were still more deeply, and in some respects more 
justly, offended. He had intemperately reproved Sir George Downing, a 
Member of the House of Commons, designating his conduct as deserving 
of punishment, because he ventured to propose a motion, which the 
Commons afterwards sanctioned. He had thereby not merely insulted 
an individual, but had assailed the privileges of the House.’—vol. ii. 
p- 399. 

Now for this effect on the House of Commons, neither Mr. 
Lister nor Mr. Hallam gives any authority, and we can find 
none—not even in the very hot and ill-tempered debate in that 
House on Clarendon’s impeachment—and the obvious reason 
is that the fact itself is not as the modern critics state it. Sir 
George Downing was, no doubt, a member of parliament, and 
Clarendon was, as he himself confesses, very intemperate in his 
reprimand to Downing, but it was not in his character of member 
of the House of Commons that he reprimanded him, but as an 
inferior officer of the Exchequer, and one who had taken upon 
himself to advise the king when he was not by his station or office 
entitled to do so. Hear Clarendon’s own account— 

‘In this debate [at a meeting of the king, the Duke of York, the 
ministers, and Downing, in Clarendon’s bed-chamber] upon the insolent 
behaviour of Downing, in the defence of that which could not be de- 
fended, and it may be out of the extremity of the pain which at that 
time he endured in his bed, the chancellor had given some very sharp 
reprehensions to Downing for his presumption in undertaking to set 
such a design on foot, that concerned the whole sn of the Exchequer 
(in which he was an inferior officer), and such a branch of the king’s 
revenue, without first communicating it to his superior officers, and 
receiving their advice ; and told him, “that it was impossible for the 
king to be well served, whilst fellows of his condition were admitted to 
speak as much as he had a mind to; and that, in the best times, such 
presumption had been punished with imprisonment by the Lords of the 
Council, without the king’s taking notice of it.’? ’—vol. ii. p. 315. 

We have little doubt that Downing’s conduct in parliament 
sharpened Clarendon’s anger, but he was not so indiscreet as to 
avow it, and accordingly we have not been able to discover that 
this 
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this ebullition of temper was anywhere charged against him as a 

‘breach of the privileges of the House of Commons ; on the con- 
trary, it appears that those who endeavoured to give the worst 
colours to the transaction never carried it higher than that it was 
an undue severity towards the king’s servant, and consequently an 
insult to his Majesty. 

‘ “ That the chancellor’s behaviour was a greater affront to him than to 

Downing—that a servant should undergo such reproaches in the king’s 
own presence, &c.”?’—vyol. iii. p. 24. 
And finally, the proviso inserted by Downing in the bill,—without 
the concurrence or knowledge of any of the responsible servants 
of the crown,—was only a part of the whole scheme previously pre- 
pared ‘for new modelling the Exchequer,’ of which the immediate 
motive was to increase the influence and profits of Downing him- 
self, as one of the Tellers, who would by this scheme receive fees 
on all the public money, ‘make his office the sole receipt, and 
the rest neither receive nor pay but by his favour and consent’—- 
(Life, ii. 17). 

Mr. Lister often and very properly justifies Lord Clarendon 
for expressions and proceedings which, however suited to those 
times, are not quite consistent with our present views of ministe- 
rial duties—but this case really needs no such apology ; we do not 
doubt that Lord Liverpool or Lord Grey would, in the cabinet or 
the closet, have made use of language quite as strong as Lord 
Clarendon’s against any subordinate officer of their government, 
who, happening to be also a member of the House of Commons, 
should—in furtherance of a double intrigue to overthrow the go- 
vernment and carry a pecuniary job for himself—propose an 
amendment to the Appropriation Act. Even when there has 
been no intrigue and no job, we are familiar with instances in 
which @ vote in the House of Commons was visited with much 
greater and more public severity than Clarendon’s reprimand to 
Downing. 

If the long and virtuous life, if the purity of his constitutional 
principles (with reference to the constitution as it then existed )— 
if even the common sense and experience of this admirable man, 
did not sufficiently vindicate him from the many bitter charges 
made by recent ig writers—the causes, the objects, and the 
means for and by which he was removed, would be a tri- 
umphant justification—they are thus summed up by Mr. Lister : 

* But powerful agents, Arlington and Sir William Coventry, laboured 
diligently on the other side ; and baser creatures, the mistress and the 
panders, Castlemaine and her crew, and Brouncker and May, exercised 
an undue influence on the facile nature of the king. They successfully 
appealed to the pride of his weakness, and to the obstinacy of “ — 

solution. 
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solution. The monarch, who was said to have asked forgiveness on his 
knees from the termagant Castlemaine, who “ nearly hectored him out 
of his wits,’ would not be “ hectored out of” his purpose of dismissing 
from his counsels the oldest and ablest minister of the crown. The 
vacillating Charles must adhere to his intention, because, although it 
‘was not yet —- avowed, he was thought to have “ proceeded too 
far to retire; and that he should be looked upon asa child if he re- 
ceded”? now. These arguments soon prevailed ; and on the 30th of 
August the king sent Morrice with a warrant, under the sign manual, 
to require and receive the great seal from Clarendon, which was ac- 
cordingly given up and brought to Charles; upon which Bab. May, 
embracing his knees, assured him that, for the first time, he was now 
a king.’—vol. ii. pp. 413, 414. 

Again, on the subject of the act of banishment passed against 
Clarendon when he withdrew himself reluctantly, but for reasons 
urged upon him from all quarters as necessary to prevent a fatal 
rupture between the two Houses of Parliament, and consequent 
danger to the safety of the state, Mr. Hallam says— 

* Though the impeachment, at least in point of high treason, cannot be 
defended, it is impossible to deny that the act of banishment, under the 
circumstances of his flight, was capable, in the main, of full justification. 
In an ordinary criminal suit, a process of outlawry goes against the ac- 
cused who flies from justice, and his neglect to appear within a given 
time is equivalent, in cases of treason or felony, to a conviction for the 
offence, can it be complained of that a minister of state who does not 
confront a parliamentary impeachment should be visited with an analo- 
gous penalty ??—Haill, Const. Hist. vol. ii, p. 504. 

On this strange misapprehension of the facts, and, as we think, 
of the law, Mr. Lister humbly remarks :— 

‘fT am compelled to dissent, and, as before, with diffidence and reluct- 
ance, from the opinions expressed on this subject in that very able 
work.’—vol. ii. p. 445. 

And he then ‘proceeds to show, from the ‘process by writs of 
capias and venire facias,’ and quotations from ‘4th Blackstone, 318,’ 
that Mr. Hallam’s case is not in point—whereas he should in our 
opinion have appealed to the common sense of mankind against a 
doctrine which, while it absolves the accuser from all law, binds 
down the accused in those rigorous technicalities, to which he 
might have been liable if the accusation had been legal. Why 
was the accuser to be induiged in a political latitude, and the 
accused be confined to the nicest and strictest technical analogies ? 

‘The nearest real analogy to Clarendon’s case would be one in 
which a grand jury (whose functions are, in principle, very like 
those which the House of Lords have to perform in accepting 
an impeachment) should have ignored the bill:—but all legal 
analogies are in such a case, we must say, mere fallacies, The 

Commons 
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Commons were proceeding in defiance of all law, on a plea of 
political expediency ; why was not Clarendon to adopt what every- 
body urged upon him as a measure of political expediency ?—to 
say nothing of the significant hint conveyed in the adoption by 
the House of Commons of the forms by which Strafford had been 
murdered. When Seymour appeared with the impeachment at 
the bar of the Lords, it was found, says Mr. Lister, (after Gray,) 
that he had, by mistake, carried up the impeachment of Strafford, 
a copy of which had been lying on the Commons’ table as a pre- 
cedent. We see reason to doubt the fact ; but if it was so, such 
a mistake would have looked very like a menace. 

We have now finished our dry and tedious, but, we trust, not 
unprofitable task, of examining all the cases in which the credit 
or character of Lord Clarendon have been directly impugned in 
Mr. Lister’s work, omitting an important class in which they are, 
as we think, imperfectly vindicated. This peculiar object has 
necessarily made our discussion a series of minute controversies ; 
and the injurious epithets and hostile spirit with which Mr. Lister 
has assailed characters which we revere, and principles which we 
approve, may have occasionally given something too much of sharp- 
ness to our replies; but these differences cannot prevent our 
admitting, that, numerous and important as Mr, Lister's errors, 
both in fact and in taste, undoubtedly are, his work is not alto- 
gether without merit; the narrative portion, indeed, is infinitely 
better than ‘the discussions and investigations’ on which he 
seems to pride himself, and which have afforded the chief objects 
of our criticism. 

If, in a second edition—which, with this view, we hope 
the work may reach—Mr. Lister could be persuaded to re- 
consider the evidence on which he has made so many, as we 
think, unfounded charges—if he would judge for himself the 
characters of men, with reference to their political constitution 
and the state of society in their day, with a candour and charity 
which we believe to be congenial to his own nature—if he would 
exert as much diligence and ingenuity in explaining the real, as he 
has thrown away in making fictitious, difficulties—and if, above 
all, he could ‘ screw his courage to the sticking place,’ and 
speak of Lord Clarendon independently and unreservedly as 
he feels—if, we say, Mr. Lister could be persuaded to make such 
revision and amendents—his work might be accepted as a useful 
compilation of all that is known, or, we fear, knowable, of Lord Cla- 
rendon, and, so far, a valuable addition to our historical literature. 
The last chapters of the work, in which Mr. Lister sums up and 
balances Lord Clarendon’s defects and merits as a statesman and 
as an author, are candid and judicious, conceived with judgment, 

and 
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and written with taste, and have left on our mind an impression 
both of Lord Clarendon and Mr. Lister very different, indeed, 
from the unsatisfactory and even painful sensations which the 
sour, captious, disingenuous, and deprecatory spirit of the former 
pages must, we think, have excited in every reader. 

We have not on this occasion taken any general view of Lord 
Clarendon’s life ; for Mr. Lister’s book, unfortunately, adds little 
to what is already to be found in a more condensed form in all 
the biographies ; nor any general observations on his character, 
which has been too long a rich and valued public property to 
require any illustration from us, beyond the humble duty of 
defending it from recent aggression ; but we should not do justice 
to our feelings, if we did not solemnly declare that this, like every 
other examination which we have had occasion to make, has con- 
firmed and increased our respect and admiration for one—con- 
sidering his combination of qualities—of the most illustrious 
names in British history :—a writer original and unrivalled in his 
style—an admired orator—a respected judge—an upright mi- 
nister—who, in the most difficult and vicissitudinous times and 
circumstances, maintained the innate dignity of his character, and 
was at once a true patriot, a faithful subject, and an honest man. 
That such a character should have had enemies, persecutors, and 
slanderers, can only surprise him— 

* qui nesciret in armis 
Quam magnum vixtus crimen civilibus esset.’ 
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racter of Pitt, 275 — characteristic 
anecdotes, 276—retires from the re- 
resentation of Yorkshire, and sits for 
innobes 280—retires from Parlia- 
ment, 281—pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, 282—his death, 284—and 
burial in Westminster Abbey, ib.— 
amiable and attractive character of 
his Christianity, 285. 
Wilkie, Sir David, observations on his 
style of painting, 142—his portraits, 
143. 


Wilkinson, Mr., his ‘ Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Egyptians’ noticed, 390. 
Wolfe, General, his personal character, 

14—his presentiment of his fate, 15— 
his opinion of the conduct of the ex- 
pedition to Rochfort, 16. 
Wordsworth, William, Esq., his sonnet 
on Haydon’s picture of Bonaparte at 
St. Helena, 160 
Wright, Thomas, Esq., his ‘ Queen Eli- 
zabeth and her Times;’ 2 series of 
original inedited letters, 461—causes 
why the author has completely failed 
-in his object, —numerous mistakes 
in transcription, 463—want of jud 
ment in his selections, 464—his plagi- 
arisms, 473. 


